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Foreword 


N these days there is a deep interest in human 

psychology, and not the least interesting material for 
study is the literature of famous trials. We find the same 
interest in stories of strange personalities, of moving 
romances, of subtle plots and bewildering mysteries, 
which from time to time fascinate the mind and arrest 
the attention of a wondering world. 


THE fact that readers have at all times betrayed a pro- 
found interest in the amazing deeds and crimes of which 
humanity is capable is not to their discredit, but may 
justly be ascribed to a common desire for truth and 
justice. 


THE present century, no less than the previous centuries, 
has witnessed some very remarkable episodes in the 
world of Romance, Mystery and Crime. In this 
volume, while prominence has been given to some of the 
most remarkable cases of recent years, many strange 
and romantic stories are included which thrilled 
generations now long since passed away. 


THE cases dealt with have been selected with care and 
the stories have been retold by some of the most 
distinguished writers of our time, who have brought 
their art and their knowledge to the recital of happen- 
ings which surpass any that fiction has to recite, and 
have compiled a record of reality the fascination of 
which is not readily to be surpassed. 
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LANDRU, THE BLUEBEARD OF FRANCE 


By WILLIAM LE QuEUX 


The colourful annals of French crime present no more 
amazing story than that of Henrt Désiré Landru, master of 
murder and the art of making love, who ts known to have 
murdered nearly a dozen women for the little store of savings 
they treasured. Blackbearded, with strange compelling eyes, 
Landru possessed an extraordinary and inexplicable fascina- 
tion for women. This sinister scoundrel lured victim after 
victim to a lonely villa near the tiny village of Gambats, and 
in this house of death they met the fate he had planned for 
them. Landru’s eminence as a pitiless and greedy monster 
stands unchallenged in the dark world of crime. 


N the afternoon of Friday, April 11th, 1919, a well- 

dressed, rather handsome, dark-eyed man with a spade- 
shaped beard, named Lucien Guillet, was walking under 
the colonnade. in the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, with his house- 
keeper, Fernande Segret, a tall, good- looking, fair-haired 
young woman. They passed a china shop near the Magasins 
du Louvre, and Monsieur Guillet decided to buy a new 
dinner service as an Easter present for his companion. 
Entering the shop they chose a pretty set, the man paying 
one hundred francs down and ordering it to be sent to his 
flat at 76 Rue Rochechouart, where the balance would be paid 
on delivery. They then left, walking happily back home 
again, little dreaming that the recognition of the man by a 
chance passer-by would solve a series of amazing murder 
mysteries, and unmask one of the most greedy and cunning 
scoundrels in the history of crime. 

The name of that passer-by was Mademoiselle Lacoste. 
In Monsieur,Lucien Guillet she recognised a charming man 
she had known as Monsieur André Charcroix, a well-to-do 
manufacturer, who had fled from Lille on the advance of 
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the Germans, and to whom her sister, a widow with a small 
income, named Buisson, had become engaged about a year 
before. 

Monsieur Charcroix lived at an hotel in Beauvais, near 
Paris, and it was understood that he had a property at 
Gambais. One day Madame Buisson wrote to her sister 
saying that she was about to be married, and from that 
moment she and her belongings had completely disappeared. 
Mademoiselle Lacoste had written to the mayor of Gambais 
inquiring about Monsieur Charcroix, but a reply was received 
that no such person was known in the district. Through 
certain small matters Mademoiselle’s suspicions were aroused, 
and she went to the police, who made a few inquiries and 
then dismissed the matter as an ordinary case of a sister 
marrying a rich man and refusing to have anything further 
to do with a poor relation. At that time, too, owing to the 
war, the Paris police had many serious matters of enemy 
espionage to occupy their attention. 

When Mademoiselle Lacoste recognised her sister’s hus- 
band, for whom she had so long been searching, walking 
with another woman, she did not accost him, but informed 
the nearest policeman who, hearing her story, went to the 
china shop and obtained the address of Monsieur Guillet. 
The report was passed on to Inspector Gaffiot, of the Sireté, 
who, in due course, closely questioned the sister of the missing 
Madame Buisson and heard a repetition of the story of 
Madame’s sudden disappearance. 


§ 1 


At seven o’clock next morning the elegant Lucien Guillet— 
to whom Mademoiselle Segret was devoted and whom she 
was about to marry—rose and, as was his habit, went out 
to purchase his Matin, while Mademoiselle prepared the 
morning coffee. On his return she noticed that he seemed 
somewhat perturbed. Suddenly there came a loud knock at 
the door. Guillet opened it in his usual suave manner, when 
in rushed four strangers, two of whom seized him roughly 
and handcuffed him. 

While search was made of the premises by three other 
men, Guillet, protesting loudly at their action, was bundled 
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unceremoniously into a motor-car, and Mademoiselle was 
ordered to follow to the headquarters of the ‘ brigade 
mobile’ in the Rue Greffuhle, not, however, before they 
were allowed a farewell kiss and Guillet, looking at the 
dining-table, had exclaimed, ‘‘ Farewell to our little 
table ! ” 

At the bureau of police the prisoner was kept for some 
hours while the domiciliary visit was in progress. At last, 
letters were discovered from which it seemed that the man’s 
name was Dupont, a man of mystery who lived in Gambais, 
a remote village near Houdan, about forty-five miles from 
Paris. The name of Dupont had been used, it was known, 
as an alzas by a man whose real name was Henri Désiré 
Landru, a dealer in second-hand furniture. Under the name 
of Diard, Freminet and others, he had been reported as 
victimising many women who had answered his matrimonial 
advertisements by promising them marriage and then spend- 
ing what little money they had, or selling their furniture 
and making off with the proceeds. In certain of the cases, 
as in that of Madame Buisson, his victims had been reported 
by their relatives as missing. 

Upon this knowledge, Monsieur Bonin, the examining 
magistrate, opened an inquiry, and over a dozen women 
came forward and identified the prisoner as having become 
acquainted with them through advertisements. Eventually 
they had all been swindled and, afterwards, cruelly deserted. 
Among these witnesses was a woman named Friedmann 
who, like Mademoiselle Lacoste, declared that her sister, 
Madame Cuchet, had met the prisoner two years before 
and had told her that she was to be married; afterwards 
she mysteriously disappeared. Following further inquiries 
this man, under the name of Henri Désiré Landru, was 
formally charged with murdering at least four of his victims. 
At once the French Press dubbed him ‘“‘ Bluebeard.” 

On hearing this charge, Landru roared with laughter 
and treated it as a huge joke; indeed, from that moment 
in April 1919 till February 1922—-while the police were 
engaged in constant inquiries and during which time he 
was kept in Prison—his dogged denials were constant and 
his sarcastic aggressive attitude towards the examining 
magistrate was amazing. ‘‘ You say I have murdered the 
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women. You must prove it!’ was his constant reply when 
under examination. He was soon proved to be a scoundrel 
and a chevalier d’industrie, indeed, one of the most sly and 
cunning swindlers in all Paris; though he was married and 
lived at times respectably with his wife and son, charming 
everyone by his elegant manner and his plausible tales, he 
was the associate of thieves and blackmailers. He was 
par excellence a \ady-killer, for the police, in the course of 
their inquiries, found that from 1913 to 1919, over two 
hundred silly women, in various towns in France, had been 
lured to meet the fellow in response to his attractive matri- 
monial advertisements, many of them foolishly parting with 
their money at his suggestion. 

When closely questioned by Monsieur Bonin, as to some 
of the women reported missing, Landru assumed a non- 
chalant air, and while admitting that he had met them, 
declared that they had left him of their own accord, and 
asked how it was possible for him to know their present 
whereabouts. Thus, from the first, the Sireté found them- 
selves faced with almost insurmountable difficulties. It was 
known that Landru, who, by the way, in 1902 had received 
a sentence of three years for embezzlement, was the same 
man who had rented from a Monsieur Tric a pretty country 
villa, ‘‘ The Hermitage,’’ at Gambais, under the name of 
Dupont. He was a quick-change artist in domicile, names 
and professions—a criminal Frégoli, the judge termed him. 
So in his elusiveness lay a great measure of his success, as 
was proved by the startling discoveries made by the police, 
who gradually became convinced that the respectable, . 
smooth-tongued Lucien Guillet, of the Rue Rochechouart, 
was one of the most callous and diabolical criminals in all 
Europe. 


§ 2 


As soon as the brief facts had been published in the press, 
the Streté had reported to them the names of hundreds of 
women who had been lost to their friends during the past 
five or six years, so months of patient work were necessary 
to sift out those with whom Landru could have had 
acquaintance. 
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It was during this period that, presumably because of 
my studies of crime, I was invited by the Paris police to assist 
in the investigations, both at ‘‘ The Lodge,” a small white- 
washed two-storied house in the centre of the little town 
of Vernouillet, in the Valley of the Seine, close to Mantes— 
which Landru had, it was found, rented in secret—and also 
at ‘‘ The Hermitage,”’ in the beautiful forest of Rambouillet. 
Exhaustive searches were made at both places. Suffice it 
to say that certain facts were at length definitely established, 
and formed the base of an array of charges subsequently 
brought against the assassin at his trial at the Assize Court 
at Versailles. 

Though it is certain that all the crimes of Henri Désiré 
Landru will never be known, the facts which were established 
prove him to have been one of the greatest criminals of the 
century. 

Sly, sinister and seductive, he knew that all the extraordin- 
ary mistrustfulness of the French lower middle-class woman 
vanished at the magic word ‘‘ marriage,” and as dealer in 
second-hand furniture—or in anything indeed that came 
handy—he in 1913 hit upon an easy method of making a 
steady income. 

The first woman—as far as is known—whom he made 
his mistress and then plundered was a Madame Cuchet, 
an attractive widow, aged thirty-nine, who lived in the 
Faubourg St. Denis, and who had a son, André, aged 
eighteen. She had answered the following advertisement : 


‘* WIDOWER, with two children, aged forty-three, 
possessing comfortable income, affectionate, serious, 
and moving in good society, desires to meet widow 
of similar status, with a view to matrimony.” 


Madame Cuchet, a dark, curly-headed, good-looking 
woman, soon became very infatuated with the man, Monsieur 
Diard, he called himself, who made such violent love to her. 
It seemed to her that she was the very light of his life, for 
he constantly brought her flowers and presents, and during 
his one or two sudden and unaccountable absences—during 
which, by the way, ht was living with his wife and children 
only a mile distant—he wrote to her letters that breathed 
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affection in every line, for he was an adept at writing love- 
letters. 

‘Without you I cannot live, my own sweet one!” he 
wrote in one produced in Court. ‘‘I am longing for each 
hour to pass when I can again be at your side and press 
your soft hand to my lips. I love you, my darling—I love 
only you!” 

The latter was a stock phrase of his, for it occurs in many 
other letters which he wrote to various women. Indeed, he 
kept a number of poetic love-letters culled from romances 
and these he copied, and dispatched them as it suited him, 
Hence all his victims were charmed by what they termed 
his ‘‘ sweet and wonderful letters.” 

Eventually Raymond Diard induced the lady to give up 
her flat, and remove her furniture to Vernouillet. After a 
few weeks, having obtained some of the woman’s money, 
he set up a garage in Neuilly, outside Paris. 

At the beginning of 1915, Landru, @/zas Diard, had 
already possessed himself of nearly the whole of his victim’s 
fortune. But he noticed that the young man André now 
held him in grave suspicion, because one day, while he was 
with another fiancée, a dark-haired lady named Madame 
Labord-Line, they had met accidentally in the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

The lad told his mother, and she taxed Diard with taking 
out other women. With his usual good humour, however, 
the villain laughed the matter off, but from that moment 
the spirit of murder entered his heart. He allowed neither 
mother nor son to guess what was in his mind, but four 
days later, while he was in Paris on business, young André 
Cuchet was attacked by a sudden seizure. The doctor who 
was hurriedly called pronounced it to be due to a serious 
affection of the heart. 

Late that night when Landru returned to The Lodge, 
he was amazed and annoyed to find André still alive. He 
showed himself greatly concerned at his condition, but 
nevertheless, he decided that neither mother nor son should 
live to see the dawn. 

Landru had, in secret, already prepared their end. He 
hoped that by the next day no trace would be left of the 
poor trustful woman or her son. 
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He brought out a bottle of old Madeira from his little 
store of wine. 

‘“ T have to-day entered upon a piece of highly successful 
business,” he declared. ‘‘ You must both drink to my good. 
fortune | ”’ 

Mother and son drank, but the assassin changed his mind 
and drank some liqueur-brandy. An hour later both mother 
and son died of poisoning. Late that same night a man 
and his wife, who were passing the house, saw a lurid light 
in the window of the kitchen and noticed that from the 
chimney poured a thick cloud of black, pungent smoke. 
Neither Madame Cuchet nor her son was ever seen again 
by Madame’s sister, Madame Friedmann, but Landru was. 
wearing the young man’s tie-pin when he was arrested. 
It is placed beyond doubt that the assassin used an oxy- 
acetylene jet to consume the remains. 

Landru’s mentality may be judged by a letter he wrote 
from the Terminus Hotel at Lyons a few days later, addressed 
to the Brigadier of Police at Mantes in reference to a visit 
paid him by the local policeman of Vernouillet. In this 
letter he expressed regret that he had been compelled to 
leave Paris unexpectedly on business, and must be absent 
a week or more. 

‘*‘ ] made an appointment with the agent who called upon 
me to see my wife and question her regarding the absurd 
complaint that my chimney smoked the other night,” he 
wrote. ‘“‘ This appointment must, I fear, be postponed, 
as my wife and her son have been called to London upon a 
pressing family affair, and will be away quite a fortnight. 
As soon as they return I will inform you. Meanwhile I 
have thought it best to explain this, as you might possibly 
wonder at my absence from Vernouillet.” 

Now curiously enough, Landru, in a well-thumbed pocket- 
book he carried—the carne?, or grim diary of death, produced 
at his trial—put down the expenses of that flying visit to 
Lyons against the word “‘ Brésil ’’—his pet name for Madame 
Labord-Line. This infamous butcher of women had a 
commercial, most methodical mind. He kept his accounts 
like a banker, and he valued a woman’s life just as a butcher 
would value a pig—how much would be his profit? He had 
a wonderful gift of politeness, and his manner was always 
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charming. The love-phrases he used in his letters and 
his talk were sweet and passionate, showing a seemingly 
pure and honest affection. 

The fact was that the “ highly successful business ”’ in 
Paris to which poor Madame and André had toasted so 
heartily was actually the conquest of another fiancée— 
Madame Labord-Line, a lady from Brazil, who was pos- 
sessed of means. For he actually adopted the name of 
Cuchet—that of the woman he had murdered ! 

A few days after the crime at Vernouillet, he called upon 
his new acquaintance and took her motoring to Fontaine- 
bleau, where they lunched at the Hotel de France. On 
the following day she called upon him at a flat he rented 
in the Rue des Petits Champs, in Paris, when he persuaded 
her to hand over all her furniture for him to dispose of, 
assuring her that he could at the moment obtain very high 
prices for her. And she, under the influence of his charming 
personality, foolishly believed him. Two days later, he 
sold the lot to a dealer at Batignolles. The day after, he 
invited her out to spend the week-end in his little tvou at 
Vernouillet. The day was the fifteenth of June. On the 
sixteenth there remained no trace of her, and none has ever 
been discovered. But it was proved that his profit was 
about fifty-seven pounds—a paltry sum, surely, for a woman’s 
life ! 

It is conjectured that he poisoned her by the same means 
as he used in the case of Madame Cuchet, and then placed 
her body in the swift-running Oise River, for a year after- 
wards some remains were discovered about five miles from 
Vernouillet, and buried as the body of a woman unknown. 

At the trial, the disappearance of this lady was, it must 
be said, never cleared up to the satisfaction of the Court. 
There were many conflicting statements, but the fact never- 
theless remained, that Landru, having sold her possessions, 
kept her papers of identity among his effects, where they 
were found after his arrest. 


§ 3 oe 


While “ Bluebeard ”’ was toying with the affections of the 
South American lady, he had been making ardent pretence 
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of love to a certain elderly but low-bred woman called 
Guillin. 
An advertisement which ran : 


‘* SINGLE gentleman, aged forty-five, possessed of 
an income of four hundred pounds a year, desires to 
marry a quiet and homely lady with corresponding 
income ”’ 


—had attracted the lady. She was over fifty, short, stout, and 
not over-prepossessing. But she possessed eight hundred 
pounds, left her by a family at Melun, with whom she had 
been for many years housekeeper. 

It was not much, but it was much more than Landru 
had previously made out of his heartless and well-planned 
crimes. They met at Madame Guillin’s flat at 35 Rue 
Crozatier, and next day Madame called at ‘‘ Bluebeard’s ”’ 
cosy apartment in the Rue des Petits Champs, where the 
dastardly trap had already been laid. He suggested marriage 
to her, and that they should afterwards go to Australia. 

Investigations by the Streté showed that Madame Guillin, 
having been invited to Vernouillet by her lover, bought a 
large brown trunk. One morning she locked up her flat 
and went with Landru to his pzed-d-terre in the country. 
On arrival at the House of Death—as counsel for the prose- 
cution termed it—she expressed surprise that he had no 
servant, whereupon he explained that his cook had been 
taken ill and gone home. 

With that explanation the woman was quite satisfied. 
Landru was in no way impatient to obtain the woman’s 
money, for he knew that it was already within his grasp. 
The crime was, however, precipitated by an incident which 
occurred on the following afternoon. 

While her fiancé was out posting a letter to another woman 
he had recently marked down as a victim, Madame Guillin, 
on going over the villa, came upon a locked attic. She had 
the curiosity to peer through the keyhole, and, a stray bar 
of sunshine lighting up the place, as it did only for half an 
hour each day, she saw within a quantity of women’s clothing, 
lingerie ands shoes. 

They were relics of*her predecessors ! 

Much surprised, she naturally demanded of Landru to 
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‘whom the garments belonged, whereupon the criminal, 
‘quite imperturbed, sighed, and apparently much moved, 
replied : 

‘“Ah! my dear one! Those clothes belonged to my 
mother. I goto that room very often to weep. I keep them 
in memory of her.”’ 

He was so grave and distressed, and betrayed such emotion, 
that his latest victim held him in higher esteem than ever. 

At heart, however, the discovery caused him certain 
misgivings, for if the woman mentioned the incident to any 
of her friends, unwelcome inquiries might follow. So, while 
he looked her in the face with that attractive smile of his, 
he resolved that she should die that night. 

They were, later on, seated outside, in the sunset, at the 
‘back of the house, when Landru suddenly said : 

‘* Do not you think, my dearest, that it would be wise to 
see about selling your furniture? We do not want to 
leave it till the last moment before our departure for 
Australia.” 

As he sat smiling and chatting affably, calling her by 
many endearing terms, he pictured to her her new life in 
Australia as wife of a French Consul, as he had represented 
himself to be, enlarging upon his own high social position 
out there, for one of the peculiarities of one of the world’s 
greatest criminals was the egotism he always displayed 
before committing a crime. 

The mask of good-humour, goodwill and honest affection 
that he could assume at will was unequalled. No other 
living man possessed such strange magnetic eyes, such 
powerful fascination upon women, such devilish ingenuity 
and cunning. 

It was growing late—already eleven o’clock. 

‘* You will have a glass of szvop before you retire?” he 
suggested on re-entering the house. 

Then, crossing to the buffet, he took out a bottle of grosez//e, 
a syphon, and two long glasses. Though she did not notice 
it, he exainined the glasses very critically, turning them in 
his hand, and gazing-at the bottoms. Afterwards he placed 
one glass before her, and took the other hims¢li. Then he 
poured out a little of the s/vop into e&ch glass and filled it 
up with soda-water. 
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‘“‘ T’m horribly thirsty,” he remarked. ‘“ I suppose it must 
be the weather.’’ 

‘* And I also,”’ said the woman. Just before, she executed 
a deed he had dictated. It assigned to him all her possessions. 
She took up her glass. 

Landru watched, and himself drank. The poison he had 
already placed in the glass while she was out of the room 
half an hour before, was a most deadly one. By dint of 
long study, he knew the exact fatal doses of certain poisons, 
and in the present case he had filled her glass half-full, 
well knowing that if she drank but a quarter, death must 
ensue within five minutes. 

She drank again, and the assassin glanced at the Swiss 
clock upon a side table, which stood at twenty-five minutes 
past eleven. 

But when the hand of the clock stood at the half-hour 
ri poor woman lay stretched out on the carpet, rigid and 

ead. 

‘“ Bon sotr, Madame /”’ laughed the assassin. 

Throwing off his coat, he seized her body, still warm 
before vigor mortts had set in, and with difficulty carried 
her upstairs to the attic into which she had peered and, 
thus, precipitated her death. There in the dark he flung 
her down, locked the door, and, descending to the little 
dining-room, washed both glasses, removing all trace of his 
diabolical work. 

Afterwards he ascended to the best bedroom—which his 
victims always occupied—and examined the big brown trunk 
which he had already decided, on the day of its purchase, 
should be her own coffin ! 

As he looked at it, he stroked his silky beard. All his 
plans were complete. The widow was dead, and he had 
in his pocket the authorisation to dispose of all her money 
and belongings just as he hiked. 

Next day he packed the body of Madame Guillin into the 
big brown trunk and, taking it in his car to the Quai d’Orsay 
station in Paris, sent it to Arcachon, on the Biscayan coast, 
“to be called for.”’ 

Next day, spruce and well-dressed, he went to the Banque 
de France and, presenting his order, drew out the dead 
woman’s money; he also sold her shares—the proceeds of 
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which he carefully noted in his remarkable pocket-book— 
and then set forth to spend the money he had gained by 
his crime. 

He returned again to his wife, and content with the few 
hundred pounds he had secured, he lived as a happy husband 
and devoted father. His mind was already set upon the 
next coup. 

In the weeks that followed he advertised constantly, but 
somehow his bait did not appear sufficiently tempting. He 
now described himself as a landed proprietor and bachelor 
who wished to meet a war-widow with small means, with a 
view to matrimony. 


§ 4 


At last a certain Madame Elise Laporte, a young woman 
whose husband had been killed in Alsace and who had 
inherited about ten thousand pounds, answered his appeal, 
and in due course they met by appointment in the lounge 
of the Grand Hotel. He found her a very pretty, refined 
young woman, but her money was the sole attraction. The 
money obtained by Madame Guillin’s death was nearly 
exhausted, and the prize dangled before his eyes was a prize 
indeed. 

So by every means in his power he sought to fascinate the 
pretty, young and rather skittish war-widow. To “ the 
love-nest ’’ she was enticed, and the pair ate several cosy 
little dinners @ deux and went to variety performances 
afterwards. 

But while Landru was preparing the way for marriage 
with Madame Elise, he was getting very short of money, 
so short, indeed, that necessity drove him to 35 Rue Crozatier, 
there to claim his last victim’s furniture. 

This he did on October 15th, over two months after the 
murder. The concierge asked kindly after Madame, where- 
upon the assassin said : 

“She is very well indeed. She told me that if you asked 
after her she sent you her best greetings. She is marrying a 
Consul, and is going out to Australia. That is why she is 
selling her furniture.” 

Madame Laporte, however, held him in suspicion from 
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the first, and wondered whether the elegant affable man was 
a fortune-hunter. The following letter to her was read at the 
trial : 


‘* My own sweetheart, my own dear love, the light of my 
life! When I left you and returned home last night my 
thoughts were all of you. My home seems so desolate and 
empty without you. When friendship becomes love, they 
blend like two streams, of which the one absorbs even the 
name of the other. In love, To-day is better than To-morrow ; 
happiness deferred is always lost. Ah! my dear heart, you 
cannot tell how great and all-absorbing is my love for you. 
Accept the few little flowers I send, and when you smell 
their perfume, think of me. To-night we will meet again, 
as arranged, and until the intervening hours have passed 
you will be every moment in the thoughts of —Your RaAou.t.” 


Eventually she consented to marry him, and they were 
married in Dijon—which the register shows—and afterwards 
went to Genoa for their honeymoon. Very quickly the widow 
became disillusioned, and soon afterwards hurried back to 
Paris to inform the police of her experience. By this, no 
doubt, she saved her life. Indeed, she had set inquiries on 
foot, and when too late, found that her husband was known 
to a woman friend of hers as Henri Mignot, swindler and 
gaol-bird. She had found among his luggage a little velvet- 
lined case containing tabloids of poison. He had also 
suggested to her the advisability of entrustihg him with her 
fortune. 

Landru followed Madame back to Paris, and for a time 
effaced himself in an obscure pension at Enghien, close by. 
In the meantime the arch-criminal had, by means of a friend, 
disposed of the furniture at Vernouillet, and having met a 
woman named Héon, he was looking about for another lonely 
cottage, where there would be no inquisitive neighbours. 


§ 5 


One day, “While motoring alone from Paris across the 
Forest of Rambouillet, he came upon a long straight stretch 
of lonely open road, two miles in length, across a forest 
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clearing. On his left lay an isolated church; the only other 
object prominent in the flat landscape was a ‘small clump of 
trees beside the road, and among them, quite isolated, a 
modern red-brick villa, upon which was a ‘board announcing 
that it was to let. 

He had passed it a full mile ere he became aware that 
it was just the kind of lonely house of which he had been 
lately in search. So he pulled up and, turning back, got 
down and examined the exterior. The house stood close 
to the high road, with a small rose-garden in front, flanked 
by railings and a few newly grown bushes and laurels, which 
enclosed it from the vulgar gaze. The garden—quite a 
spacious one—ran back into a ploughed field, but was well 
enclosed with a high fence, while at the rear were some 
outbuildings and a good-sized garage. 

Beyond the church there was no other house in sight, save 
far across the open land, a small chicken farm. The nearest 
village proved to be Gambais, a tiny little place, but from 
the house it could not be seen. 

The villa appealed to him, therefore he sought the landlord 
next day, and so became the tenant of “ The Hermitage,” 
the house to which he enticed other women victims, some of 
whom crossed its threshold never to leave it alive. His first 
thought was to convey from Paris in his car a good-sized 
portable cooking-stove, which he installed in the kitchen. 
When he had furnished the place he invited Madame Héon 
to be his guest. She had no money, but she had a small 
quantity of furniture which the assassin could sell. 

It is a very remarkable fact that for the journey he took a 
return ticket for himself, while for Madame Héon he took a 
single one! The poor woman never returned to Paris. 
On the very night she arrived he poisoned her and cremated 
the remains in the notorious kitchen-stove—afterwards 
burying the calcined bones in the freshly ploughed field 
which adjoined the garden. 

A fortnight later he had fixed upon another victim—a 
Madame Collomb, who lived at 15 Rue Rodier, and who 
knew him under the name of Fréminet. Madame was a 
well-educated woman of about forty, widow ofa merchant in 
Guatemala. On her return to France she entered the employ- 
ment of an insurance company, and had saved about three 
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hundred pounds, which she had placed in a bank in. 
Paris. 

At the Rue Rodier ‘‘ Bluebeard ” was a constant visitor, 
and, as in cases of other women, Madame Collomb quickly 
found herself fascinated by her suave and charming lover. 
To her he posed as a man of considerable means. Instead 
of buying her household goods, he made her a small advance 
upon them, she being in ignorance that the document she 
signed placed him in full possession if the small loan was not 
repaid upon the very day it became due. 

Landru was also scheming to obtain the three hundred 
odd pounds which the woman had in the bank. 

He spent Christmas Eve, 1916, with her at her flat, and 
on that evening proposed marriage, and was accepted, 
for the woman was evidently much in love with him, judging 
by several letters which she had previously written to him, 
thanking him for his presents of flowers. 

He, on his part, wrote her several amorous letters—which 
he copied from the effusions of sickly sentiment which he 
kept for the purpose, for in several cases we find that love- 
letters written to Madame Cuchet and Madame Collomb- 
were couched in exactly the same terms. 

On the day following Christmas Day, 1916, Landru 
conducted his victim to Gambais, driving her there in his 
car, so that there should be no trace of her journey by rail. 
It was six o’clock and already dark when they left the Rue 
Rodier, Landru taking good care that he was not seen by 
the concierge. 

To the old woman he employed at Gambais he had given 
a Christmas holiday, telling her that she need not come again 
until New Year’s Day, when he would come from Paris. 
She lived quite a mile from the house, and, being somewhat 
decrepit, the walk to and fro was always a trial for her. 

As he pulled up the car at ‘“‘ The Hermitage,” the ex- 
quisitely polite Fréminet, the gay lover of women of all 
ages, apologised, saying : 

‘“‘ My needs, as a bachelor here, are few, dearest. So 
I gave my old serving-woman a Christmas holiday. She 
does not retin until the day after to-morrow. We shall 
have to do for ourselves. I hope she has left us something 
to eat! ”’ he added, with a laugh. 
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Within the hall he quickly lit a lamp, and soon his visitor 
realised how extremely snug and comfortable was the house ; 
indeed, quite a charming country villa, its only objection 
being its complete isolation, a fact of which his companion 
was in complete ignorance. 

Not three weeks before, Madame Héon had crossed that 
threshold never to return, and now he had already entrapped 
a second victim ! 

Within himself Landru was delighted at his success. His 
passionate outpourings of love, seemingly so heartfelt, were 
so wonderfully well feigned that they deceived every woman 
Truly, Henri Landru, a/zas Fréminet, was a perfect lover. 

His fiancée’s small handbag he carried up to that same 
well-furnished room in which, twenty days before, Madame 
Héon had expired, and invited her to make herself at home 
while he lit the lamps below. 

When Madame Collomb came down she found the sa/le a 
manger bright with flowers. Upon the centre of the dining- 
table near the window was a pot of forced Roman hyacinths, 
purchased a few days before from a florist in Houdan. 

But that night the deluded woman died four hours after 
she had eaten from a big and expensive box of chocolates 
which he produced. 

He seemed to have feared to burn the body of this victim, 
for, by dint of much patient inquiry by the police, it was 
proved that he had severed the head and hands and placed 
them in an earthen palm pot which he filled with acid which 
he bought for the purpose of a chemist in Paris. This 
destroyed them beyond recognition. Next night he placed 
the remains in his car and drove to a fishing village called 
Veulettes, between Fécamp and St. Valery, where he got 
rid of them in the sea. He was a master criminal, of careful 
forethought in all his actions. He foresaw that the remains 
of the poor Madame Collomb might be washed ashore, and 
for that reason he had rendered the face and hands unrecog- 
nisable hy means of acid, and taken advantage of the out- 
going tide. 

§ 6 rf 


On the following day he read in the Mazin that the dis- 
appearance of Madame Cuchet and her son André had been 
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reported to the Sireté by the former’s sister, Madame 
Friedmann, and the police were in active search of an 
individual named Raymond Diard. His full description 
and certain details concerning him were given. It was 
stated that he had fled mysteriously from Vernouillet after 
the disappearance of Madame and her son, and that it was 
believed that Diard was the assumed name of a man who 
was well known to the police under a variety of a/zases. 

This did not perturb Landru in the least. They would 
never succeed in tracing Raymond Diard, so cleverly and 
completely had he covered his tracks. Two nights later he 
returned to his garage at Neuilly, whereupon he drew from 
his pocket the identification papers and rings belonging to 
the dead Madame Collomb, and putting them in a box which 
contained false hair, papers, rings and hair-combs of his 
other victims, he locked it with a sigh of satisfaction. It 
was strange that he should cherish souvenirs of the innocent, 
too-trustful women whose lives he took in such cold-blooded 
fashion. Papers and records Landru always kept. It was 
a craze with him—the same craze as that of the collector 
of rare volumes, of old silver, or old furniture. But the 
craze was, in the end, his undoing. 

By means of two signatures—which he paid a man well 
known to the police, named Jean Boas, to forge—he was 
able next day to draw all his victim’s money from the bank. 
That same evening he sold the furniture at her flat at the 
Rue Rodier. By this crime he enriched himself to the extent 
of three hundred and eighty-three pounds, about thirty of 
which had gone in expenses incidental to its commission. 
This he carefully entered in cryptic fashion in his famous 
pocket-book. And all this time he was living happily with 
his wife and son, apparently earning an honest living by 
dealing in second-hand furniture. 

One evening about three weeks later, during the rush of 
home-going workers on the Metropolitan Railway in Paris, 
Landru chanced to be at the Opera Station, and saw a 
pretty, neatly-dressed young girl of nineteen sobbing in 
secret and trying to hide her tears. He spoke to her, and 
she told him her name was Andrée Babelay. She was a 
nursemaid out of a place, and had nowhere to sleep that 
night, for she refused to return to her mother. In consequence, 
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he offered her hospitality and she accepted, a fact recorded 
in his tell-tale notebook which the judge at the trial termed 
‘“‘ The Black Notebook.’”’ A woman’s name entered there 
meant death to her. And in it he wrote the name of the 
poor friendless girl, Andrée Babelay. 

Andrée had been in the service of a fortune-teller named 
Madame Vidal, who lived in Belleville, and next day he 
persuaded her to return for a few days, which she did. A 
week later, namely, on March 11th, 1917, she met her lover 
and he lent her a brown leather bag, which she took to 
Madame Vidal’s. Then after announcing that she had 
met a very charming monsieur who was going to marry her, 
she packed up her belongings and left. On the following 
day, unknown to Landru, she called upon her mother and 
begged the loan of a photograph of her mother and father, 
taken in Bucharest when she was a child. 

‘‘ T want to show it to a gentleman I know—a gentleman 
named Guillet, who wants to marry me,” she explained to 
her mother. The latter became naturally very inquisitive, 
but her daughter would tell her nothing, and went away, 
promising to call two days later. But neither her mother 
nor her late employer ever saw the girl again. 

What exactly happened will never be known. It was, 
however, proved that he took her next day to Gambais, 
but Landru could have had no motive for murdering her, 
as she was penniless. The theory held by the police is that 
during her lover’s absence at the neighbouring town of 
Houdan, she succeeded in opening the top room which he 
always kept locked—and there among the articles of women’s 
clothing, etc., found a letter signed ‘‘ André Cuchet.” She 
recognised the name as that of a missing youth for whom 
the police were searching, and on his return she charged 
him with being the man Raymond Diard, of Vernouiullet, 
who was wanted by the police, whereupon Landru, fearing 
that she would reveal his secret, drew his revolver and shot 
her, and afterwards cremated the remains in his kitchen 
stove, and buried the ashes at some spot undiscovered. 
Though this was not actually proved, yet there was dis- 
covered, in my presence, buried beneath the''concrete floor 
at ‘‘ The Hermitage,” a rusted steel stay-busk, which the 
girl’s mother afterwards declared she had sewn into her 
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corsets. Further, her house-shoes and some of her letters 
were found among his collection of grim souvenirs. 

The agents of the Sdreté under Inspector Gaffiot were 
not idle, and more than once they were within an ace of 
laying hands upon the elusive Diard, though so clever was 
he that he had completely concealed the fact of his residence 
at Gambais, or that he was really Henri Landru, the smooth- 
tongued, respectable dealer in furniture and garage pro- 
prietor, of Neuilly. For nearly six years he defied the efforts 
of the police to lay hands on him. 


§ 7 


In his acquaintance with his next victim, Madame Buisson, 
he made mistakes that proved his undoing. Had “ Blue- 
beard ”’ not met her, it is doubtful whether he would ever 
have been arrested. In his famous ‘‘ Black Book’ he 
indicated her as ‘‘ No. 7.””. But no doubt he had committed 
more than seven murders. 

The widow Buisson, who had answered Landru’s matri- 
monial advertisement some months before, had been in 
receipt of many love-letters from him, and had met him 
occasionally, was a well-preserved, dark-haired woman of 
forty-four, inclined to stoutness, but an honest, well-meaning 
person, in possession of a comfortable little income. 

Much against his inclination and to his chagrin, his fiancée 
had one day at 42 Rue du Banquier presented him to her 
two sisters, Madame Paulet and Mademoiselle Lacoste, 
and had also told him that she had a blind son who lived 
near Bayonne. The two sisters found Monsieur Charcroix— 
as he now called himself—most charming, and next day they 
all dined with him. 

But Landru hated anybody’s relations. He always held 
them in suspicion as future enemies, and in this his intuition 
did not fail him. Indeed, it was Mademoiselle Lacoste’s 
diligent hunt after her widowed sister that fastened the steel 
‘ bracelets ” upon “‘ Bluebeard’s ”’ wrists. 

The evidence given at the trial concerning the assassin’s . 
dealings with Madame Buisson was very vague and un- 
satisfactory. It seemed that Madame Buisson had moved 
to the Boulevard Ney when she received an amorous letter 
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from her fiancé, Monsieur Charcroix, asking her to come to 
his hotel at Beauvais, and telling her that he had been 
unwell, and the doctor forbade him to travel to Paris. 

Next day she went, and they met at the station, Landru 
being wrapped up to the ears, and looking pale and worn, 
as though he had gone through a period of convalescence. 

“* My darling,’’ he said, as they walked the short distance 
between the station and the hotel, ‘‘ I feared that I should 
never again see you! I was taken ill suddenly in Dreux, 
and I was delirious for three days. Now that I am better, 
I had to come here to do some urgent business. But the 
doctor insists that I should go away for a complete change, 
and I propose to go. But I cannot go alone. Will you 
go with me? You would be out of Paris and its war-alarms 
and air-raids,”’ he added. 

She required little persuasion; therefore, that night she 
returned to Paris to obtain her clothes, told her sister, and 
next day came back to Beauvais, whence two days later, at 
her suggestion, they set out by car by easy stages for Bayonne, 
a she wished to visit her blind son, who lived near 
there. 

The engaging André Charcroix had taken very good care 
before embarking upon that journey that the buxom widow 
would be able to draw upon her banking account to a very 
considerable amount. It was in his mind that his fat and 
fascinated fiancée should keep him in luxury for a few weeks 
until he should be able to return to Paris. 

The hotel-keeper’s widow became daily more enamoured 
of her elegant, bald-headed admirer. She had, before she 
rejoined him at Beauvais, written him a number of passionate 
letters, and these even to-day are preserved in the great 
dosster labelled ‘‘ Buisson—widow,”’ in the archives of the 
Sfreté. 

They motored to Biarritz, where they lived for a fortnight 
at a well-known pension. Landru’s plans were completed. 
The Matin made no further reference to the Cuchet mystery, 
and he felt himself safe. Madame Buisson’s bank balance 
had already been sadly depleted, only four hundred pounds 
remaining, in addition to the furniture in her little flat in the 
Boulevard Ney. Landru was wondering what his friend 
Caillard, a receiver of stolen property among other things, 
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would give for it. For several days Landru thought over the 
best means of ridding himself of her, for she was now pressing 
him to marry her and, in addition, was very eager to visit 
her blind son at Bayonne. So, one evening after dinner he 
paid the bill, packed their suit-cases in the car, and after- 
wards ordered some café-notrv. Into her cup he placed some 
drug, with the result that soon after entering the car she 
became insensible, and later on expired. 

After she had died, Landru, who had previously recon- 
noitred the spot, drove into a dark pine forest, where he 
divested the woman of her clothing, not without some diffi- 
culty, and placed the body in a sack, which he took from one 
of the suit-cases, putting the clothing in its place. Then 
he took out a spade which he had purchased in Biarritz that 
day, and with it dug into the soft forest ground until he 
had made a shallow grave, in which he buried the sack, 
covered it with earth, and scraped leaves over the spot. 
Then he returned to his wife in Paris, and two days after 
the crime he had sold Madame Buisson’s furniture to old 
Caillard for two hundred francs. By this crime he profited 
under ninety pounds in all. 

Even while the murderer was corresponding with poor 
Madame Buisson, he was also corresponding, under the name 
of Lucien Guillet, with a Madame Jaume, who lived at 
26 Rue de Chine, in Paris, and whose maiden name was 
Bathélemy. Her husband had disappeared, as the police 
wanted him for swindling. On the night they first met, 
Landru wrote in his fatal pocket-book: ‘‘ Bathélemy-métro 
Martin-Nadaud, 30 centimes.” He had already marked 
her down as a victim. The minute manner in which he 
noted his expenditure upon his victims was surely a mania. 

On the following day he wrote in French in his famous 
pocket-book : 


‘“26 Rue de Chine; Bathélemy. Looks much younger 
than she really is. Her appearance countrified; has been 
separated from her husband for several years; fervent 
Catholic ; will not seek a divorce.” 


That took place months before. Now he was wondering, 
if she died, how much would be his profit. In his letters 
produced at the trial he addressed her as: ‘‘ Sweet adored 
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one,” in a long epistle, and in another he declared, ‘‘ your 
eyes sparkle like the petals of the flowers in the dewy morn- 
ing.” By his poetry, his pretended love of nature, of birds, 
and of flowers, combined with the hypnotism of his strange 
eyes, he no doubt held a strange fascination over the middle- 
class Frenchwoman. 

Like the others, the victim accompanied him to the villa 
at Gambais, and found it a delightful little place. Landru 
knew that her poor belongings would only fetch fourteen 
pounds or so, but he was in sore straits again for money. 

The following day—Friday—they spent happily together. 
In the morning he drove her in the car into Houdan, she 
having expressed a desire to go to Mass in the fine old church 
that morning. And they were seen to kneel together—the 
assassin beside his victim. Surely, in all the annals of crime, 
except perhaps in medizval days, no murderer has ever 
knelt at the side of the woman whose life he intended to take 
for profit in a few hours. Yet in the case of poor Madame 
Jaume, Henri Landru, the Great Lover and one of the 
world’s greatest criminals, actually murmured prayers at 
her side in that dark, gloomy, old church. 

That evening being bright, Landru proposed to drive her 
in the car to Paris, a suggestion which was readily accepted 
by the deluded woman who, all unconsciously, was going 
to her death. 

That morning she had written to her sister, and Landru 
had taken the letter, promising to post it—just as he had 
taken possession of letters of his previous victims—but 
destroyed it. 

‘“‘ My love,” he said to her that evening, as he held her 
passionately in his arms in the salle 2 manger of that House 
of Death, ‘‘soon you will be mine !—mine for ever, and 
you will make me a bright and happy man! Instead of 
growing old, I shall become rejuvenated again. Soon we 
will go abroad to the warm sunshine for a spell, but only 
to return to our beloved France—eh ? ”’ 

“Yes, Lucien,” she replied. ‘‘ My life in future is yours— 
and yours alone 1? 

It was rather late when they started. She was wrapped 
warmly with a rug, but she had no knowledge that in the 
back of the car was a spade with which her grave had already 
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been dug! Landru’s sinister and inexplicable influence had 
fallen fully upon her—that same half-hypnotic, half-sixth- 
sense which even the greatest criminologists and alienists of 
to-day have never been able to explain. He could fascinate 
at will women of all grades, all ages and all classes, and cause 
them to believe exactly what he willed. 

As she sat snugly beside him, he drove onward in the 
direction of Paris, but, later, turned through a number of 
small villages, and then through the crooked ‘streets of 
Gazeran, across the Batonceau Wood, so delightful in 
summer, and then away across the country where Parisians 
disport themselves in the warm summer days, especially 
at week-ends. 

At last, after several halts, first in Etampes, they headed 
for the Forest of Fontainebleau. 

Landru was both daring and cunning, with an amazingly 
keen wit, and an unequalled master of subterfuge. Able 
to assume nearly all the human emotions, he could pass 
from gravity to gaiety in a single instant. His master-mind 
could read a woman’s character in a way that was indeed 
uncanny, and it is obvious he possessed an amazing and 
uncanny influence over his fair victims. 

On the night journey by car his victim felt cold, therefore 
he produced a flask of cognac from which she drank. Five 
minutes later she collapsed at his side, lifeless. Somewhere 
in the forest, it is believed, at a spot near Marlotte, the 
callous monster buried her body, but the police, who con- 
ducted diligent searches for over two months, did not find 
the poor woman’s grave. Another theory was that he 
returned to the vicinity of Houdan by a circuitous route and 
placed the body in the burning furnace of a glass-works 
near Vierzy, which was left unattended each night. The 
curious feature in connection with this crime was that 
immediately afterwards he was in possession of ten thousand 
francs, and it was suggested by the prosecution that this was 
blood-money, and that Landru had been paid that sum for 
the committal of the crime. 

Though the police prosecuted the most strenuous inquiries, 
the source of Hs sudden wealth, two days after Madame 
Jaume had disappeared, was never ascertained. If only the 
spirit of Madame Jaume could arise, what a story it could 
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tell! Even though Landru was in possession of ten thousand 
francs, it did not prevent him from selling Madame’s few 
sticks of furniture from her flat, which realised under seven 
pounds sterling, as chronicled in the assassin’s famous pocket- 
book. 

Not content with the blood-money he had gained he, 
though living with his wife, went out constantly at night in 
search of other victims. é 

And he found them. 

Autumn had passed to spring, and he was already corre- 
sponding regularly with eight other women. 


§ 8 


One bright evening in May 1917—he was always very 
chary of going abroad by daylight—Landau was out for 
any adventure with a woman of any class or age. He was 
about to enter a tramcar when his quick eye espied a good- 
looking young girl get in; and he followed her. She was a 
el tae out upon holiday, and her name was Fernande 

egret. 

From Mademoiselle Segret’s statement, which is contained 
in the great dosstery which was produced at the Assize Court, 
Versailles, which I examined, I have taken these notes. 
It relates how she, with a girl friend, went out shopping, 
and saw in the tramcar a gentleman of about forty-seven. 

‘“‘ He was of very intelligent and correct appearance, and 
well-groomed,’’ she says. ‘‘ He looked fixedly at me, at the 
same time stroking his long, dark beard. He seemed to 
scrutinise me with audacity and with strange hypnotic eyes. 
I know that I was compelled to blush. When we alighted, 
the gentleman followed us and spoke to me. I said nothing, 
but hurried on to the shop where we were going. He, 
however, succeeded in getting me aside, and in a most 
polite and gentlemanly tone—for we had refused to allow 
him to walk with us—he said: ‘I am, alas! all alone in 
the world, Mademoiselle, and the affection of a friend is 
necessary in my life. I shall not leave you unless you promise 
to meet me to-morrow morning at, ten o’clock at the Place 
de l’Etoile—at the corner of the Avenue Wagram.’ ” 

Mademoiselle Segret related to me that she was entirely 
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taken aback by the polite and elegant stranger, and half 
consciously promised to meet him ; thereupon he shook her 
hand warmly, raised his hat, and disappeared. 

And what followed that meeting is one of the strangest 
and most remarkable dramas ever enacted in modern life. 

A few days after their meeting she received her first letter 
from him. It began: 

** Jeudt sotr. 

‘* Je suis, ma jolie petite amie, dans un état chagrin qui 
me fait venir prés de votre cceur si affecteux pour trouver en 
lui la consolation et l’oubli de cette peine.” 


And it ended: 


‘‘ Adieu, ne me faites pas trop languir; quelle que soit 
votre réponse, elle sera de vous la bienvenue et regue sans 
murmure. Vous n’en aurez pas moins l’estime, les bons 
sentiments, et si vous le voulez, sur vos chéres menottes, les 
meilleurs baisers de votre—LuciEN GUILLET.”’ 


At that period Paris was much disturbed by the shells of 
‘* Big Bertha ” and the constant air-raids by the ‘‘ Gothas,”’ 
therefore, when her lover invited her to go out to Gambais, 
to see his little property, she was delighted. 

On that occasion there were two return tickets !—not one 
single and one return, as before! Fernande was charmed 
with the country villa, but later returned to Paris, where, 
with the delightful Monsieur Guillet, she took up her abode 
in the Rue Rochechouart, and apparently lived very happily, 
awaiting the time when her lover would fulfil his promise of 


marriage. 


§ 9 


Even then ‘ Bluebeard ’”’ went on the prowl for fresh 
victims, It is known that on the evening of March 26th, 
1918, he met Madame Pascal, who lived in a small apartment 
in the Rue Stendhal, and possessed a little shabby furniture 
worth under twenty pounds. He pretended love and invited 
her out to Gambais. That was on March 28th, but on April 
sth all trace of her had disappeared, and he sold her furniture 
for about sixteen pounds. Poor Madame Pascal took with 
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her to Gambais her pet cat, the remains of which we found 
in excavating beneath the cement floor of the garage. 

In Landru’s pocket-book there is entered in his hand- 
writing a note concerning Madame Pascal. He describes 
her—under the date he first met her—as “‘ Pascal. Youthful 
looking. Tailor costume, with wide felt hat.” And that 
same ‘‘ Black Book ” contains a note, under the date April 
5th, at the head of the loose leaf, ‘“‘ 17 h. 15 ’—which means, 
in French, “‘ 5.15 p.m.’’—the hour of the victim’s death ! 

It was placed beyond doubt that the assassin got rid of 
the evidence of that crime by cremating the body in the 
stove and disposing of the remains of the larger bones at 
some unknown spot. Then he returned to Mademoiselle 
Segret. 

In the middle of December, in the course of his travels 
as dealer, he met Mademoiselle Marchadier, a rather good- 
looking woman, aged thirty-seven, who was a gay little 
landlady who let rooms in the Rue St. Jacques. She was 
about to give up her apartment, she told him, and desired 
to sell her furniture. Now the lady in question had been 
of the demi-monde, and had recently established a penszon. 
This, however, did not pay, and she had resolved to sell up 
and return to ‘ier old life. 

Landru, whom she knew under the name of Moret, pre- 
tended to fall in love with her at first sight, and gave her 
two thousand francs down for her furniture, and invited her 
out to Gambais. She accepted, carrying the money with her, 
and her three pet dogs. Within two hours of crossing the 
threshold of the House of Death, the victim died of poisoning, 
as well as her three dogs. Then he seized the money he 
had paid her, and in the middle of the night took her body 
also to the glass-works at Vierzy, and there disposed of it 
in the glowing furnace. Evidence showed that he had 
left Paris on the morning of January 13th, but next morning 
he was back again with Fernande Segret, when he paid 
debts amounting to one thousand and forty-five francs. 

That was Landru’s last recorded crime. But murder is 
disclosed sooner or later, and often in strange and most 
unexpected ways. It was so with Henri Désiré Landru, 
who was, after his long series of adventures and terrible 
crimes, now apparently leading a very happy life, devoted 
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to a woman who, after a visit to the House of Death, lived 
to return and relate her experience. 


§ 10 


Landru was in blissful ignorance of Inspector Gaffiot’s 
untiring and patient inquiries or of the jig-saw puzzle which 
the Sireté were engaged in piecing together. For three 
whole months the villa at Gambais was watched both night 
and day, but the mysterious tenant made no appearance. 
Had he been warned? they wondered. 

The police had broken a catch of the window, and entering, 
made a complete and thorough investigation of the house, 
its contents, and its outbuildings, but not a single scrap of 
anything to indicate any crime was found. A few old 
newspapers—mostly English ones—were lying in the little 
drawing-room, and from them the police arrived at the 
conclusion that the full-bearded man they sought was an 
Englishman ! 

Even after the arrest of ‘‘ the sire of Gambais ”’ the police 
were occupied for nearly three years in investigating the 
deaths of the ten women I have mentioned, while day after 
day, the prisoner was cross-examined by Monsieur Bonin, 
who failed to obtain a single admission, or indeed any tangible 
fact out of him. 

The sangfroid of Landru was amazing. Day after day 
for nearly two years he was brought before Monsieur Bonin, 
the examining magistrate, but he tired out his accuser, who 
failed to trap him by any of his clever cross-questioning. 
Other magistrates tried their hands, but all in vain. The 
accused adopted the attitude of a much-maligned but innocent 
man. With arched eyebrows and an expression of interroga- 
tion upon his parchment-like countenance, he would, in 
turn, cross-examine his accusers. One remark constantly 
upon his lips was: “‘ You say I am guilty of these terrible 
crimes. Then prove it! You are only making me notorious 
among the women of Paris. They love a great lover! How 
amusing it all is!” 

For two year’ this kind of thing continued, Monsieur 
Bonin exerting every possible ruse to force the prisoner into 
an admission, while Landru treated the whole affair as a 
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gorgeous joke, making humorous comments upon the 
activities of the police. 

This so upset the famous magistrate that, in despair, he 
remanded the prisoner for three months. The growing 
audacity of Landru was astounding. The procedure in 
French criminal law is very different from that of Great 
Britain. The prisoner is examined privately in the hope of 
extracting from him an admission, or confession, or of 
implicating accomplices. 

One hot August day, Landru, whose habit it had become 
to sit at ease in Monsieur Bonin’s room and laugh the whole 
proceedings to scorn, pretended to be very weary. The 
examination was upon Mademoiselle Marchadier’s dis- 
appearance, and the accused pretended to be bored to death 
by the reiterated questions. He declared himself in complete 
ignorance of any such person as Mademoiselle. 

Suddenly a clerk came in and spoke to Monsieur Bonin 
concerning another case. 

‘¢T shall not be able to deal with it,’ remarked the magis- 
trate. ‘“‘ I go for my summer vacation next Tuesday.” 

‘‘Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Landru. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall have a little rest, m’sieur ! ”’ 

Then, after a pause, he drew a sigh and added: “I 
wonder when I shall be able to see the country again? 
It is almost time—is it not ? We might perhaps go for our 
vacation together, m’sieur, and you could still ply me with 
questions. Could you not manage that ? It would be so very 
pleasant.”’ 

Three of the most capable examining magistrates of 
France took up the case, but to them all Landru remained 
sullen and silent. He would sit mute for hours, or now 
and then, with mock politeness, reply: ‘‘ Find out for your- 
self, m’sieur.”’ ‘‘ Yes, you say so—I donot!” ‘“ Ah! That 
is a very clever question, m’sieur—quite worthy of you! 
Very shrewd. I congratulate you!” or ‘‘ What a sensation 
I am causing—and all for nothing. You say I am guilty. 
But I leave you to prove it! It is your duty, m’sieur.” 

Indeed, Landru’s sayings were daily repoyted in the Press, 
and he became so notorious a figure that he was burlesqued 
on the stage and in advertisements. Little silhouettes of 
this bald, dark-bearded man in a bowler hat were thrust 
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into one’s hand on the boulevards to advertise a new revue. 
And so Landru and his sayings became the joke of the 
Parisians. 

Thus it certainly seemed as though ‘‘ Bluebeard ’’—as the 
Matin had nicknamed him—would have to be discharged, 
for there was, after all, not a tittle of real evidence against 
him. He became notorious. 

Songs were written about his exploits, and the papers all 
over the world quoted ‘‘ Bluebeard’s ”’ latest dom mot. 

One day while joking with Monsieur Bonin, as was his 
habit, he remarked: ‘‘ Oh! what a fine figure I shall cut in 
Court! They call me the world’s great lover! I want to 
see what the women think of me! Won’t it be wonderful! ” 
Such was the prisoner’s attitude always, save when he felt 
ill, and then he would refuse to utter a single word. 

Landru was, however, unaware that the police were 
making a second and much more exhaustive search at the 
villa at Gambais—a search in which I assisted. 

Methods of investigation were slow but thorough. I 
myself worked with a spade. Four others, agents of police 
from Paris, did the same. It was autumn. Each morning 
we came from Paris in cars, worked all day, and returned 
in the evening. After we had dug up the garden and found 
nothing, all Landru’s standard rose trees—he was fond of 
flowers—had been flung into a heap. My hired chauffeur 
was also fond of flowers, so one evening I returned to Paris 
with the car piled with Landru’s rose trees, which now 
flourish in the chauffeur’s garden at Neuilly. 

The work occupied some weeks. Already search had been 
made beneath the concrete floor of the small garage and 
of the outhouses attached, but nothing had been discovered. 

Yet upon our second search the greatest precaution was 
taken, and every spadeful of earth was microscopically 
examined by either Dr. Paul or Dr. Anthony, or their 
assistants. There were cinders, charred earth and animal 
bones, stones which had been subjected to intense heat, and 
in addition old tins and kitchen refuse of all sorts. In 
addition, we fgynd hair-pins, the steel portion of ladies’ 
corsets, hair ‘‘ slides,”” cgmbs and buttons of various sorts. 
All the latter were set aside, glued upon large sheets of 
cardboard and carefully numbered. 
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At first our search seemed hopeless, until one morning 
Doctor Paul, after examining with his microscope a small 
piece of charred bone, pronounced it to be a portion of a 
human thigh-bone! This caused us to renew our efforts, 
and within three days we had found small pieces of bone 
which the two medical experts declared to be from three 
different human beings. 

Upon this, the police decided to bring Landru from Paris 
and confront him with the scene of his crimes, the small 
salle & manger of the villa, which faced the road. It was 
in that room in which Doctor Paul had set up his microscopes, 
and into it all the results of our excavations were passed. 
One winter’s morning, while we were in the room, Landru, 
who had travelled by car from Paris in the charge of three 
gendarmes, was brought in. Monsieur Bonin being unwell, 
another magistrate had taken his place. 

As he entered the room wherein he had watched his 
victims expire, the dark-bearded scoundrel laughed heartily, 
and turning to his guard, exclaimed with politeness : 

I thank you, gentlemen, for a very pleasant motor 
run.”’ 

Then, a few moments later, he turned and, addressing me, 
evidently mistaking me for a doctor, said with bitter sarcasm, 
‘* Well, doctor! I hope you have found something extremely 
interesting—eh P ”’ 

He was questioned there, on the spot, but he only elevated 
his shoulder and replied : 

‘* Messieurs, this certainly is my house, but I know nothing 
about all these women. They left me, and surely I cannot be 
responsible for the safe keeping of such people! But, oh! 
what a mess you have made! ” 

Thus I was afforded an opportunity of watching him very 
closely, and I was aghast at his cool, unruffled demeanour 
ix face of the evidence we had at last established. 

When he was led out, he turned to us and with an air of 
merriment, said : 

‘“* Bon jour, messteurs / I shall be back again very soon 
I long for the country air. du revoir/”  .. 

And he was bundled into the car, 

The evidence that was secured decided the prosecution, 
and on Tuesday, November 8th, 1921, Landru was placed 
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upon his trial at the Versailles Assize Court, a stuffy, half- 
dark little place, which was, of course, crowded to suffocation 
by the witnesses and public, the latter consisting of half the 
well-known women of Paris. 

There, before the able President, Monsieur Gilbert, the 
amazing and frightful story was unfolded to a gaping and 
astounded jury of the Seine-et-Oise, while the prisoner, 
smiling, imperturbed, and alert all the time, and protesting 
his entire innocence, listened with rapt attention. 

Till November 30th the trial lasted. Six thousand docu- 
ments were produced. I sat each day watching ‘“‘ Blue- 
beard,’”’ whose countenance seemed to grow yet more yellow 
and strained each day. After an endless array of witnesses, 
the production of some of the murdered women’s furniture, 
and the damning evidence of the greatest experts in France, 
Landru began loudly to protest his innocence. 

Striking dramatic attitudes as he stood in the dock, Landru 
declared that he knew nothing of the missing women. 

‘‘ Is every smoking chimney and every bad smell evidence 
that a body is being burned ?”’ he asked angrily, banging 
the rail of the dock with his fist. 

On another occasion he waxed humorous, and convulsed 
the crowded court by his sarcastic comments upon the 
evidence. 

Upon the production of the dead women’s furniture he 
remarked : 

‘“ Ah! we will now have an auction sale! Monsieur le 
President will act as auctioneer ! ”’ 

This caused great hilarity, until one sat astounded that 
there should be such laughter at a murder trial. But 
throughout Landru showed a keen sense of humour, and 
was apparently much gratified by the excitement his trial 
had caused. 

Indeed, at the most dramatic moment, he was still humorous 
and sarcastic. After the jury had retired to consider their 
verdict and the President had left and Landru had been 
taken below, the court, crowded to suffocation, resounded 
with chatter and laughter. 

Half an hour later the President and the jury returned, 
and a hush fell when Landru was replaced in the dock to 
hear the verdict. The prisoner, noticing the strained attention 
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of all the women there, bowed politely to them, and asked, 
with a smile : ; 

‘““I wonder if there is any lady present who would like 
to take my place ? ”’ 

Those defiant words were the last the criminal uttered in 
public. A moment later the Jury found him guilty of that 
series of the most appalling and unscrupulous murders 
known in the whole annals of crime, yet they actually recom- 
mended the fellow to mercy. 

It was, of course, a magnificent testimonial to the ability 
of his counsel, Mattre Moro-Giafferi, one of the most famous 
criminal lawyers of Europe; but the recommendation 
astounded the world ! 

He was condemned to death, and the Court of Cassation, 
on February 2nd, refused to allow the appeal. On February 
24th, Landru’s counsel waited upon the Presidency of the 
Republic to crave his clemency, but this, too, was refused, 
and at six o’clock next morning, ‘‘ Bluebeard ”’ was offered 
the customary glass of rum before being led to the guillotine. 

‘‘ Thank you,”’ he replied politely. ‘“‘ I do not require it. 
I die bravely!’’ Three minutes later the knife fell upon 
the most callous and brutal criminal of France. 

Such was the end of the cruel and heartless assassin, the 
modern “‘ Bluebeard,”’ bald and bearded, who had attracted, 
it is known, no fewer than two hundred women. The Sireté 
fix the actual number at two hundred and eighty-three. 


THE UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF 
PEASENHALL 


By Max PEMBERTON 


An account of the mysterious murder of Rose Harsent of 
Peasenhall, and of the two trials of William Gardiner of 
that village. 


HESE villages of Suffolk, what havens of rest and 

sweet solitude they seem to be. Yet, from the story 
of the Red Barn onwards, they have harboured more than 
one strange tragedy. 

You come upon these villages quite suddenly when you 
are not expecting to discover any habitation at all. Per- 
chance, you have crossed a wild heath where formerly 
stood the gibbet, to rock the perishing flesh of the highway- 
man, or his blackening bones, in the soft breezes of the 
North Sea; and then, as you pass from the grove of majestic 
trees which are the heather’s boundary, you see the red- 
tiled roofs or the deep yellows of the thatch, and there are 
the Norman church and the parson’s manse and the fires 
of the smithy and the creaking sign of the decrepit inn. 
White-haired old men stare at you as they lean upon massive 
sticks ; children go romping by to school; ‘‘the ploughman 
homeward plods his weary way,” and the rooks caw dolefully 
at the height of aricient elms. The loveliest village of the 
plain, it may be—yet in whose keeping do its secrets Le ? 

Be sure that it holds secrets. Here each man knows his 
neighbour, and news of crime is more startling than in the 
crowded town. 

Here will be stories of love and passion ; of mean jealousies 
and fierce violence; of women who paid the penalty and 
of men who were cowards. Upon the other side you may 
meet heroes or saints—preachers of the Gospel who have 
the fervency of apostles; wives who watch and wait with 
divine patience; ministers of the churches who bring both 
faith and love to their ,task—in brief, an epitome of that 
human nature which in the greater world beyond the village 
boundaries is the study of the philosopher and the poet. 

2 
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The village of Peasenhall in Suffolk is just such a village 
as I have sought to picture. It lies north of Ipswich and is 
not many miles from the interesting old town of Saxmund- 
ham. You do not pass it upon the high road from Ipswich 
to Lowestoft: but you will see a sign-post marked “‘ To 
Peasenhall’’; and if you have both time and curiosity, 
you will do well to turn aside to its wide and picturesque 
street and to survey the scene of the remarkable tragedy 
we are about to consider. The houses, you will perceive, 
often have no other interest but their antiquity: but they 
are chiefly upon one side of the wide road, and there used 
to be a pond which Constable might have put into one of 
his pictures, had he known the place or the fame it was to 
achieve. 

A grim fame truly. A master-carpenter of this hamlet 
of Peasenhall was twice tried without result for the murder 
of a young serving-girl in the large house at the top of the 
ancient main street, and incidentally the trial established 
the deserved fame of one of the youngest of judges, but 
not one of the least distinguished—the present Recorder 
of London, Sir Ernest Wild. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, June ist, in the year 
1902, that William Harsent, the father of the serving-maid 
In question, went very early to Providence House, the 
picturesque gable residence to which we have referred, and 
there discovered, in the kitchen, the body of his daughter 
Rose, who lay dead at the foot of a steep staircase which 
led from her bedroom above. 

Her master and mistress were Deacon and Mrs. Crisp, 
prominently associated with the local chapel, and people 
of great respectability. They had employed this one maid 
Rose, and she occupied a kitchen and bedroom which were, 
in fact, detached from the rest of the house—that is to say, 
you could only reach her bedroom by the steep flight of stairs 
leading from the kitchen. The girl, when discovered, was 
in her nightdress, and she lay with her face towards the ‘wall, 
.and her body supported by the bottom step. Her throat was 
terribly cut—from “ear to ear,” one of the doctors said— 
while there was also a curious "jagged wound in the breast 
‘which suggested to the medical men that she had been 
‘stabbed first with an mpward thrust. But not only did the 
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witness for the Crown declare that she had been stabbed, 
but also that an attempt to burn her body had been made. 
The nightdress was partly consumed and some of the flesh 
was charred. She had been dead for some hours, the doctors 
declared, since rigor mortis had set in; though precisely at 
what time she died no medical witness could establish. 

Upon such a horrid spectacle came William Harsent very 
early upon that Sunday morning, and swiftly the news 
ran through the little village where every gossip was soon 
in the street. Who could have done this thing? There 
had been a terrible thunderstorm earlier that night, and 
Mrs. Crisp, the Deacon’s wife, declared that she had been 
frightened by it, and lay long awake. Thus lying she had 
heard a terrible scream and a thud, though at what hour she 
could not establish. Had her husband not forbidden her to 
verify her suspicions, it is possible that the murderer, whoever 
he was, would have been actually discovered and, it may 
be, have added another crime to that he had already com- 
mitted. But the Deacon forbade his wife to visit Rose’s 
bedroom, and the night passed and the storm rolled away, 
and here at dawn was this terrible figure lying stark at the 
foot of the narrow stairs. 


§ 1 


The village heard the story and every tongue was loosed. 
Chatterers bethought them at once of all the local scandals 
of recent months. Had not a young man named Davis 
been courting the girl notoriously? Yes, but stay, surely 
there was a greater thing than that. A certain William 
Gardiner, a master-carpenter employed in the agricultural 
implement works of Messrs. J. & J. Smyth, who carried 
on the only considerable business in the vicinity, not only 
lived in a little double-fronted cottage in the main street, 
but also had actually been the victim of scandals so public 
that a chapel inquiry had to be made concerning them. 

For long this unfortunate man’s name had been associated 
with that of Rose Harsent, the well-favoured serving-maid 
who had died*that night. A year ago two young men, 
Wright and Skinner, declared that they followed Gardiner 
to the Doctor’s Chapel, a quaint old barn-like structure in 
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the village itself, that he had entered there with Rose, and 
that subsequently they had listened to a strange conversation 
between the pair. Rose had asked him, ‘‘ Did you see me 
reading my Bible last Sunday ?”’ to which he had replied, 
‘‘ No, what were you reading ?”’ and then she had gone on 
to suggest a passage so compromising to her virtue, that 
were the incident true, the nature of the relations between 
the two were left in no doubt. 

Naturally, in the face of all this talk the position of William 
Gardiner began to be difficult. A zealous police quickly 
collected evidence which some might have thought damning, 
and no doubt would have been damning but for the brilliant 
skill and eloquence of the then Mr. Ernest Wild, who shat- 
tered the testimony so ruthlessly. 

To begin with, the girl was surrounded as she lay by 
certain objects of which we were to hear much. A lamp 
had evidently been carried down from her bedroom and 
rested in three pieces opposite her body. The stand was 
nearest to her, the reservoir a little farther on, and then 
again beyond that the unbroken lamp-glass. <A candlestick 
also lay on the floor, while beneath the body there was a 
copy of the East Anglian Daily Times, delivered, as it was 
alleged, to William Gardiner by Rose Harsent’s brother a 
few days previously. Not only this, but more glass figured 
in this odd collection, for there was a shattered medicine 
bottle which obviously had contained medicine for William 
Gardiner’s children, as the label upon it plainly stated. 
This bottle had broken oddly. I would ask the reader to 
dwell an instant upon these facts, for they enabled a clever 
clergyman to construct subsequently a theory of the crime 
which has always seemed to me one of great ingenuity. 

The bottle was broken, but not wholly broken. One side 
of it remained intact; the jagged neck was found some 
distance away, and there were other fragments upon the 
floor. Is it not strange, then, that in view of these circum- 
stances no medical men were asked if there were glass in 
the wound ? 

Armed with this evidence of a bottle which Mrs. Gardiner 
had owned, of a newspaper which had been delivered to 
William Gardiner’s house, of the known scandals in con- 
nection with the chanel, the volice vroceeded resolutely 
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upon an indicated course. Presently other testimony came 
to their assistance. A young underkeeper named Morris 
declared that on the morning of June 1st he had discovered 
the imprint of footsteps leading from Gardiner’s house to 
Rose Harsent’s kitchen gate. He affirmed that they were 
curlous steps, as though some one had worn indiarubber- 
soled shoes with bars across their treads; and this evidence 
being given, it was discovered that Gardiner possessed such 
a pair of shoes which, the prosecution alleged, would corre- 
spond exactly with the imprints upon the high road. Follow- 
ing this there was a letter alleged to have been delivered 
in a yellow envelope to Rose Harsent by a postman named 
Brewer, on the afternoon of May 31st, the eve of the murder. 
This letter ran : 


“Dr. R.,—I will try to see you to-night at twelve o’clock 
at your place. If you put a light in your window at ten for 
about ten minutes, then you can put it out again. Do not 
have a light in your room at twelve, as I will come round to 
the back.” 


Now, here was a difficult thing for any defence to deal 
with. Somebody suggests to the girl that he will come and 
see her at 12 o’clock, obviously to discuss some important 
matter, and it is evident that wherever he lives, he is able, 
from the vicinity of his door, to see any light in her bedroom 
window. The prosecution at once said that it was possible 
from Gardiner’s door thus to see the light, the houses being 
208 yards apart. And so the question arose, was there any 
secret which should demand an immediate meeting between 
man and woman? To this need, Mrs. Crisp, the Deacon’s 
wife, bore witness unhesitatingly. A fortnight previously 
she had discovered a change in Rose Harsent, and had told 
her very bluntly what was the matter with her. It was then 
admitted that the girl was about to become a mother, and 
Mrs. Crisp evidently had not flinched from telling her as 
much. So we perceive that if Rose Harsent believed William 
Gardiner to be the father of the expected child, or if she 
were determined to make that allegation against him, then 
a secret meeting would-be necessary, when the two should 
meet face to face and decide what was to be done. 

Let it be said at once that Gardiner himself denied 
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absolutely the authorship of the ietter in question, and the 
charge of immorality with the girl. His counsel put up a 
most brilliant defence on both these points and, no doubt, 
the jury took the very proper view that in view of Rose Har- 
sent’s known relations with a youth in the village, the charge 
against Gardiner could not be supported. But for the moment 
we are dealing with the circumstances of the arrest, and it 
was the testimony of these various witnesses that led to the 
final determination of the Treasurv to prosecute William 
Gardiner. 


§ 2 


The trial opened in November 1902, at Ipswich, before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a typical East Anglian jury. 
Mr. Dickens, K.C., and the Hon. John de Grey (instructed 
by Mr. E. P. Ridley, Ipswich) were for the prosecution. 
Mr. E. E. Wild and Mr. Claughton Scott (instructed by 
Mr. A. S. Leighton, Ipswich) for the defence, and such a 
crowd gathered as had hardly been known in the story of 
the oldtown. The allegations against William Gardiner were, 
of course, now amplified. We saw in the box a finely built 
man of thirty-four years of age, with clear eyes and hair so 
black that, as was said, he might have been of Spanish 
origin. He was the father of six children, a noted and 
prominent member of the Primitive Methodist body, and, 
as all witnessed, a very thorough and capable workman. 
That day and for three days afterwards he had to sit and 
listen while his counsel put up a defence which was remark- 
able, even in the history of great defences. 

Impressive was the eloquence of Mr. Dickens as he opened 
the case. It sounded ill enough, this charge, and the witnesses 
supported it with an acrimony which was not Justified. 
We were told again how the body of the poor girl was found 
at the stairs foot, with much blood about it, but chiefly on 
the right side. Wounds were described—the odd gash in the 
breast and the clean wound almost from ear to ear; the 
burning was dwelt upon, and the broken lamp and scattered 
candle and stick were mentioned. Rarely, .l suppose, was 
any crime committed, if crime it were, the story of which 
could so vividly suggest to an audience the terrors of that 
summer night. 
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Imagine that poor frightened creature, tortured, no doubt, 
by the condition in which she was, stealing to her room at 
10 o'clock ; displaying there for a few brief moments the 
candle which was the signal to her lover; undressing and 
going to bed, and then again, we must suppose, listening 
to the crashing of the thunder and watching the vivid light- 
ning of that summer tempest. 

By and by, the hour of meeting approaches, and she 
steals down towards the kitchen. Then, the prosecution 
says, the murderer, whoever he was, leaps upon her in the 
dark, stabs her frantically, cuts her throat and then attempts 
to fire the still warm body. That undertaking, however, he 
sadly bungles. The flame scorches the flesh, but there are 
no blisters; the flaming paraffin burns itself out, but does 
not set fire to the house ; the man steals away, while upstairs 
in the bedroom of the Deacon and his wife, there is whispered 
argument as to what the cry was, and as to whether they 
had really heard the cry or only dreamed it. 

The jury heard all this, and then they were told of William 
Gardiner’s associations with Rose Harsent. The young men, 
Wright and Skinner, related once more the story of their 
espionage and were apparently unshaken when they swore 
to the alleged fact that Gardiner was the man who took 
Rose Harsent into the chapel and there made love to her. 
Their testimony was supported by Mr. John Guy, super- 
intendent minister of the Wangford Circuit of the Primitive 
Methodist Church, who spoke of the inquiry at Sibton when 
Gardiner’s alleged conduct was in question. He admitted 
that Rose Harsent was employed to clean the Doctor’s 
Chapel at Peasenhall, and that the prisoner had nothing 
to do with that particular community. There had been no 
resolution arrived at when the investigation was held, but 
Gardiner had been earnestly exhorted to be very careful in 
his relations with young girls, and had promised that this 
should be done. From this witness Mr. Wild obtained the 
admission that there was never more than a suspicion, 
and that Gardiner continued to hold all his church offices 
after the inquiry had concluded. At the same time, he denied 
an alleged admission thgt he had said it was all a trumped- 
up affair. 

Following John Guy came a labourer, Henry Rouse, who 
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spoke of familiarities between the deceased and the prisoner 
at a chapel meeting, testimony readily shaken by the defence ; 
and then there was Rose’s brother to bear witness that he 
had delivered a copy of the Last Anglian Times to William 
Gardiner the day before the alleged murder; and, upon 
that, we had the story of the fateful letter, in the yellow 
envelope—a strong point for the prosecution, and one of 
which they made much. 

Yellow and blue envelopes of this kind, it appeared, were 
used at the works of Messrs. Smyth & Son, and Gardiner 
had access to them. The letter delivered at the Crisps’ 
house on the afternoon of May 31st was in a yellow envelope : 
it had been taken in by Mrs. Crisp and put upon the kitchen 
table for Rose. It was no lover’s assignation it suggested : 
but a murderer’s screed, said the prosecution—the cunning 
work of a would-be assassin who already, when writing it, 
had determined to take the life of a poor girl who menaced 
his safety. At a later moment in the trial experts came 
forward to testify that the handwriting of that grim document 
was the handwriting of Gardiner, the prisoner; but this 
again was fiercely challenged by Mr. Wild, and evidently 
disbelieved subsequently by the Jury. 

From the letter to the light in the window, the shoes, and 
lastly to a knife. Here the evidence for the Crown was 
firmly challenged and obviously shaken. Harry Burgess, 
a bricklayer, swore that on the night of May 31st he had 
met Gardiner in front of his house about five minutes to 
ten o’clock and had a conversation with him about pleasure 
and business. ‘‘ From where I stood,” he said, ‘‘ I could 
see Providence House, and noticed a light in the top east 
window.”” Mr. Wild suggested that it was a bad night— 
one of the worst storms the district had known for years. 
When the witness demurred, counsel added swiftly: ‘I 
think it would take a pretty good storm to wake you ’’— 
a retort which so shattered the bricklayer that presently he 
fainted. 

As to the shoes, the story was very simple. Gardiner 
had such a pair, and Mrs. Gardiner readily ,had produced 
them when questioned by the police, They did not appear, 
however, to have been worn recently, and certainly there 
was no trace whatever of blood upon them; a fact which 
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the defence dwelt upon very properly, as upon that other 
fact that there were no stains of any kind upon any of 
Gardiner’s clothing, and the only trace of mammalian blood 
was & spot upon a clasp-knife with which prisoner declared 
he had recently been “hulking”! rabbits. As against 
this, the prosecution brought a neighbour to swear that 
there was a fire in Gardiner’s washhouse very early on the 
Sunday morning, and that both he and Mrs, Gardiner 
had been seen going there at an unusual hour—evidence 
of a dangerous character, but to be dealt with upon the 
supposition that, when murder has been committed, people 
remember many things far more distinctly than they should, 
and that imagination plays no little part in such fanciful 
recollections. 

The case for the prosecution was practically concluded 
at this period, and the larger opportunities of the defence 
about to appear. When the Mr. Ernest Wild of that day 
arose to address the jury you could have heard a pin drop, 
sO great was the anxiety to hear him. Not only was this 
the case in court, but throngs waited in the street to have 
his words passed on to them and to applaud him. Rightly 
or wrongly, the public thought that the prisoner was the 
victim of village tittle-tattle, and that there was no evidence 
upon which he could be condemned. And learned counsel 
took that line from the outset. 


§ 3 


To begin with the chapel incident. How easy to set 
malicious tongues wagging in our villages! Let a little 
cloud of scandal appear upon the horizon and soon it is a 
very tempest of slander. Gardiner, said Mr. Wild, would 
go into the box: Mrs. Gardiner also would be called as a 
witness; and together, they would tell the story of that 
fateful night. The prisoner would also testify that his 
relations with Rose Harsent were wholly innocent, that 
he was not her lover, and never had been: that the charges 
against him in that respect had been ignored by the chapel, 
and that he had’ retained all his offices of honour there. 
He would prove that, on the night of the murder, he and 

1To ‘‘hulk”’ a rabbit means to disembowel it. 
2* 
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his wife were with a neighbour until after midnight, when 
they went straight to bed and did not get up untH after eight 
o’clock next morning. He would deny absolutely the hand- 
writing of the incriminating letter, and declare that he had 
not worn the indiarubber-soled shoes for many months. 
As to the clasp-knife, it was one he used for “ hulking ”’ 
rabbits: and the blood upon it was rabbits’ blood. Such, 
in the main, were the outlines of a defence which has become 
famous in legal history, and will be long remembered in 
East Anglia. 

Mrs. Gardiner was the first of the two to be called; and 
she gave her evidence fearlessly. Her husband, she said, 
had been out on the afternoon of the murder to drive a 
Mr. Richard to Kelsale. She was the mother of six children, 
the eldest being thirteen years of age, and her married life 
had been happy—she had a good husband. The scandal 
about Rose Harsent had never troubled her, for she did not 
believe it. Gardiner had returned from the works at half- 
past nine that night, when he had put on his carpet slippers, 
and she had seen the children go to bed. A storm was 
gathering, and Gardiner had watched the massing clouds 
from the front door for some time, after which they had 
supper, and then went later on into the house of her neigh- 
bour, Mr. Dickinsen, where they remained until half-past 
one. It was getting quite light when at last they retired : 
but, although her husband slept soundly, she herself had 
to get up more than once during the night to see to the 
children, one of whom was ill and frightened of the storm. 
To this wakefulness a neighbour next door could testify, 
and although the prosecution tried to suggest that it would 
be difficult for her to distinguish between Gardiner’s and 
Mrs. Gardiner’s steps, heard thus through a wall at the 
dead of night, the testimony remained in effect unshaken. 

A young shop assistant of twenty, named Davis, admitted 
to writing letters to the dead girl. One of them is given 
here : 


‘‘ My innermost yearnings have made me write down 
on paper a few lines about her ,who has enraptured my 
whole heart ; a rose among the many thorns that reside in 
our midst. Her shapely form and wavy hair mak here 
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the idol that I worship. She means to me my very existence. 
You may smile, fair reader, at my nonsense, but since she 
crossed my path the very moments spent in her company 
are like a breath from Paradise. The time may come when 
she may leave me to woo some other man, but Heaven 
only knows the pain that will knew [sic] at my heart. Life 
will not be worth living, but should I win her heart for 
my own it would seem like heaven upon earth. A glimpse 
of her at any time will cheer me through the day. Like the 
old song : 


‘She’s the lily of the valley, 
The bright and morning star.’ 


With her lovely charms she has won my very soul, and 
when I at night sleepless lie I think I see her face smiling 
at me as only those in love can know. I dare not think of 
her being out of my reach. She has engraved her image 
upon my heart, and I pray that she will soon return my 


love. If not, Heaven only knows the consequences. Burn 
this.” 


It was impossible that young Davis had had anything 
to do with the fate of Rose Harsent, his innocence being 
clearly established, but several of his letters to the girl made 
very unsavoury reading, and when he stepped down he 
was sternly rebuked by the judge. ‘“‘I hope,” said Mr. 
Justice Grantham, ‘that what has come out will make 
you feel how abominably you have behaved—a disgrace to 
humanity.” 

Later on the prisoner appeared in the box, and naturally 
was the cynosure of all eyes. His counsel took him, one 
by one, through the points which the prosecution had raised. 
He swore that he had had no immoral relations with Rose 
Harsent; that when he went into the Doctor’s Chapel, 
it was merely to help her to shut a heavy door, which was 
stuck. As to the young men, Wright and Skinner, their 
evidence was false, and he had threatened them with an 
action for slander, though the case had never gone into 
court. Concerriing the shees, he admitted that if the under- 
keeper Morris really did see footmarks going from his cottage 
to Providence House and back again, it would be remarkable, 
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but it was evident that he had some contempt for such a 
story in view of the terrible storm. Finally, hé denied any 
knowledge of a light in the bedroom window of Providence 
House, and declared that he was unaware, until after the 
murder, that such a light could be seen from the roadway 
before his house, though he had ascertained since that it 
was possible for this to be done. 

Cross-examination failed to shake his statements to any 
marked extent. He was obviously very anxious—as well 
he might be—but never flustered; and his answers were 
always delivered without hesitation. When he stepped 
down from the box his case had not been worsened, and 
the two or three witnesses who followed after contributed 
something more to his defence—Mr. Charles Larkin, an 
accountant from Norwich, stating that, in his belief, the 
incriminating letter was not in Gardiner’s handwriting : 
while Mr. James Hart, a fowl and egg dealer, swore that he 
passed Providence House at 4.15 on the morning of the 
murder and saw no footmarks in the roadway at all. Further 
than this, a farmer and a solicitor both denied that those 
standing outside the chapel, as the young men stood, could 
hear conversation going on inside, and this testimony was 
corroborated by an architect of position. 

Here, then, we had the substance of the defence, moulded 
afterwards into that wonderful speech with which Sir Ernest 
Wild held the jury entranced, and of which I give the con- 
clusion. 

‘“The jury might take it that the whole of the man’s 
clothes had been produced before them. And what did 
they find? Why, that on none of his clothing—shoes, boots, 
night-shirt, undervest, razor—was there one speck of blood 
or paraffin, nor was there any sign that there had been any 
washing to remove the traces of any such stains. Prejudice 
apart, this alone was conclusive evidence that Gardiner did 
not commit the crime. 

‘‘ Again, if the theory for the prosecution was right, why 
did Gardiner not go out at ten o’clock, the time appointed 
by the writer of the letter, when he could easily have got 
away, instead of spending that very critical period in the 
company of a timid neighbour, frightened by the storm ? 
What an extraordinary story they were asked to believe— 
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that the prisoner crept downstairs from his wife’s side ; 
that he went and committed a dastardly murder; that in 
doing so he got no single drop of blood or paraffin on his 
clothes or boots—no scratch or mark upon his face or hands, 
although the victim struggled; that he went back and 
returned all bloody to his bed; that he got up at the usual 
hour of rising on the Sunday morning, took his children to 
the school, and all through the day showed not the slightest 
fear or trepidation. Was such a story possible? ... 

‘* The unfortunate man who stood accused did not, perhaps, 
care very much for his future; it did not much matter to 
him whether there was another added to the army of martyrs 
by an unjust condemnation; happen what might, he was a 
ruined man. He who had held such a proud position in 
the workshop and in the chapel, and had kept his head so 
high—who had been in the habit of calling his little children 
to his knee, and teaching them the elements of the Gospel 
of God—would never recover from the shadow that had 
been cast upon his reputation. 

‘* He did not ask for mercy, he asked simply for justice ; 
in that Court they would get justice whatever might have 
been done to prejudice the case by those wretched waxworks 
shows and the newspapers; and he left the prisoner’s fate 
with confidence in the hands of the jury, being convinced 
that they would act upon the principle of believing in inno- 
cence unless guilt was proved. 

‘“‘ With a greater spirit of reverence than had been used 
in other quotations made in that Court from the Word 
of God, he only said to the jury in conclusion, ‘ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,’ ” 


§ 4 


Few who heard Mr. Justice Grantham’s summing-up 
believed that even this enthralling eloquence could save the 
prisoner. For the judge was dead against him from the 
start. He introduced all the old apologies for merely cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and seemed to assume from the start 
that the jury Was with him. Evidently he believed all the 
witnesses for the prosecition, and paid little heed to the 
defence. Though the chapel elders had not turned Gardiner 
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out of his offices, it was clear to the learned judge that there 
had been an unpleasant scandal, and that -the relations 
between the man and the woman were not what they should 
have been. Mr. Rouse, said the judge, had plainly been 
scandalised by the affair, and especially by alleged com- 
promising conduct during a choir practice; while as for 
the young under-keeper, Morris, would he come there and 
compromise his immortal soul just to hang a man against 
whom he had no kind of grudge whatsoever? As to the 
handwriting, he was clearly much impressed by the expert 
witnesses, who were of the opinion that it resembled the 
prisoner’s very closely, and he dismissed the other view 
lightly. Finally he said: ‘‘ However incredible it might 
seem for Gardiner to have committed the deed, yet all these 
facts pointed to the one conclusion that he must have done 
it, and if the jury thought so, it would be their duty to say 
so. If, on the other hand, they thought the evidence was 
not conclusive, it would be their duty to give prisoner the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

It was a momentous hour in the story of one life when, 
at 4.15 of the afternoon, the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. Intense excitement prevailed, both in Court and 
in the streets of Ipswich. Two hours passed of restless and 
idle speculation among the gossips—and then, at half-past 
six, the first tidings of the jury’s return. Was it the verdict 
they had to bring? No, merely the first revelation of their 
disagreement. They wished to know what inference they 
were to draw from the fact that there was no blood upon 
the prisoner’s clothing; to which the judge replied that 
these facts were so far in the prisoner’s favour: but that, 
in other cases, where the guilt had clearly been brought home 
to the prisoner, there had been no blood found upon the 
clothes. If the other evidence was not conclusive, these 
facts would serve the prisoner; but if this evidence was 
conclusive, the absence of blood ought not to affect the 
evidence of guilt. With which words, the jury retired once 
more, and it was not until twenty minutes to nine that they 
returned and made it evident that no unanimous verdict was 
possible. 

THE JUDGE (addressing them): “ Are you agreed upon 

our verdict ? ”’ 
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THE ForREMAN: ‘‘ No, my lord. I don’t know whether 
you can help us in any way.” 

THE JupGe: ‘Is there any assistance I can give you in 
answering any questions ? ”’ 

Here a juror stood up and intimated that there were no 
questions he wanted to ask. 

THE JUDGE: “ There is no prospect of you agreeing ? ”’ 

THE FoREMAN: ‘I am afraid not, my lord. You don’t 
wish to know our position ? ”’ 

THE JUDGE: ‘“ Well, one gentleman says he does not 
want to ask any questions. I suppose he is the one who 
does not agree, and has intimated that there is no chance 
of his agreeing.” (To the juror): ‘‘ You have said you don’t 
wish to ask any questions. Do you think time may be of 
any value to you in considering the question ? ”’ 

THE Juror: “ I have not made up my mind not to agree 
if I was convinced that the prisoner was guilty, but I have 
heard nothing to convince me he is guilty.”” (Applause in 
Court.) 

THE JuDGE: ‘I have no doubt that everything has been 
said, and if it has not convinced you, I do not think it is 
any good keeping the jury any longer at great inconvenience. 
I think there is only one thing to do. I am extremely sorry, 
and that is to discharge you without giving a verdict.”’ 

And so ended the first of the famous Peasenhall Trials, 
and William Gardiner, in a half-fainting condition, was led 
once more back to the cells. 


§ 5 


The second trial, some months later, in the same town, 
and with the same counsel, resulted abortively: but from 
a vastly different reason. Upon this occasion, it is said that 
eleven jurymen were for acquitting Gardiner absolutely, and 
one for condemning him. Thus, uniquely in the history of 
the law, he suffered the experience of twelve men being for 
him and twelve against when the final results of the two trials 
had to be recorded. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence took the case upon this occasion, 
and there was talk of Sir Charles Gill defending. Very 
wisely, however, the prisoner’s friends determined once 
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more to have the advocacy of the distinguished young bar- 
rister who had so brilliantly defended the accused man ; 
and once more Mr. Ernest Wild was leader for the defence. 

There was little change in the evidence offered for the 
prosecution. We had all the old points presented skilfully 
and without passion. The girl’s misfortune, the letter inviting 
her to the midnight interview, the light in the window, the 
alleged footsteps in the road, the early-morning washing, 
and the doctors’ emphatic declaration that it could not be 
a case of suicide—all these facts once more were advanced 
and once more rebutted. No less moving than before was a 
most eloquent speech for the defence; and just as in the 
first case, so in this, a zealous jury was unable to agree, 
despite the almost passionate desire upon the part of eleven- 
twelfths of it to acquit William Gardiner absolutely. Even 
as it was, the rejoicing in Ipswich was great when it was 
known that he had not been convicted, and the scenes in 
the streets are still vividly remembered. And all agreed 
subsequently that the Crown had done the right thing 
when it decided to release the unfortunate accused and to 
put him to no further trial whatsoever. 

Who, then, committed this terrible murder; if murder it 
were P 

Was there some sinister figure in the background, not 
even heard of amid all the feverish speculation ? 

The mystery of Rose Harsent’s death remains buried in 
profound obscurity so far as the identity of the assassin is 
concerned. 

Twice tried for the alleged murder of Rose Harsent, a maid- 
servant in his village, and twice the victim of a jury’s dis- 
agreement, it was fit and proper that the Crown should 
withdraw ultimately from the case, and grant liberty to the 
unfortunate William Gardiner. Nor has any person the 
right to consider him as other than innocent in view of these 
happenings. 

Many ingenious theories concerning Rose Harsent’s death 
have been developed, but of them all one only appears to 
me to be worthy of consideration, and that js the reconstruc- 
tion of a clever clergyman, Mr. Jones, who was at that time 
@ priest of a church at Bury St. Edmunds, where he made 
the closest investigation of all these sordid circumstances. 
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Obviously, Mr. Jones believed that Rose Harsent was 
never murdered at all, but that she died as the result of a 
tragic accident. 

If this be the case, then everything may be admitted, 
even to the very footsteps in the road. 


§ 6 


Let us suppose thus: 

An unknown man desired to see the girl secretly. He 
wrote and made an appointment with her at midnight, 
telling her to put a light in her bedroom window that he 
might know it was safe for him to come. He gets a pair of 
indiarubber shoes from somewhere, and creeps up the road 
to the window of her kitchen. There a horrible spectacle 
is revealed—the girl lies dead at the foot of the steep flight 
of stairs; the lamp she carried is shattered; the paraffin 
has caught fire, and is already burning her body The 
man is horrified and flies. He is not a murderer; but his 
intrigue with her undoubtedly has been the cause of her 
death. 

Such was the clergyman’s clever supposition. 

Rose Harsent, he deduced, had received the letter in the 
buff envelope. She had determined to see her lover at 
midnight, and had made all her preparations accordingly. 
As her mistress forbade her to have a light in the kitchen 
‘after ten o’clock, she had filled and trimmed the lamp, 
prepared a newspaper upon which it should stand in her 
bedroom and, that she might replenish it, had filled with 
oil an old medicine bottle given her by Mrs. Gardiner some 
time previously when she had needed some camphorated 
oil for her chest. 

Thus provided, Rose Harsent went up to her bedroom 
a little before ten o’clock that night. She showed the light 
in the window as agreed with her lover—then she undressed 
and sat upon her bed, awaiting the momentous interview. 
Just before twelve o’clock, she put the newspaper under her 
arm, took the lamp in one hand and the glass bottle in the 
other, and béfan to descend the steep flight of stairs leading 
to the kitchen. Halfway down, perhaps, her foot became 
entangled in her long nightdress, and she pitched headlong 
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down the stairs into the kitchen. It was at this moment 
that Mrs. Crisp, the deacon’s wife, heard the thud and the 
scream: and, but for her husband’s persuasion, would 
have gone to the kitchen to see what was the matter. 

Rose Harsent, thus falling, tf fall she did, naturally 
thought first of the lighted lamp she carried, and did her 
best to save it. She stretched out her arm to prevent its 
breaking ; and so we find it upon the floor in three pieces— 
the unbroken glass farthest away from the body : the reservoir 
near, and then the holder. The paraffin naturally escaping 
from it, ran back to the rill worn in the stone at the stair- 
foot, as rills always are worn in the stones of these country 
cottages. There it caught fire, and for a little while burned 
briskly. Meanwhile, the poor girl herself had forgotten the 
glass bottle in her other hand, and upon that she had fallen 
with all her weight. It cut her throat and it killed her. 

Few people realise what a terrible weapon glass may be, 
and how it will cut more effectively than any knife. 

Many years ago, at Eton, a boy was killed by falling with 
a common glass squirt in his hand. It cut his throat, the 
doctors said, more deeply than any razor would have done. 
In motor accidents, terrible injuries are often inflicted by 
broken glass, and passengers have been almost decapitated 
by being flung through screens. So it becomes apparent that 
Rose Harsent could have been killed if she had fallen upon 
this bottle, and when we examine her wounds, we perceive 
more clearly the acumen of the clergyman’s hypothesis. 

The bottle was broken curiously, we remember. One 
side of it was intact, and that side would have accounted 
for the great wide wound which severed the jugular vein. 
The deeper jagged wound below, described by the doctors 
as an upward stab, might very well have been caused by the 
broken neck of the bottle—indeed, reflection seems to say 
that nothing could account for this wound so satisfactorily. 
Had a knife been used, it seems reasonable to say that there 
would have been a clean cut—no crude tearing of the flesh 
nor Jagged edges. Yet this possibility occurred to nobody at 
the trial—and we admit unhesitatingly that Sir Ernest Wild 
could not have raised it without grave danger td ‘his client. 

The clergyman’s theory of accident ‘is possible—no more. 
How would any jury of common-sense men have dealt with 
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such an amazing story, and what ridicule would prosecuting 
counsel have cast upon it ? 

Had the wounds in Rose Harsent’s throat been searched 
for any trace of glass, a different story might have been told. 
We should then, perhaps, have been able to account for 
everything, even the footsteps, the light in the window, and 
the letter. But they were not searched, and it remained 
for a clever clergyman to state this supposition and to advance 
arguments for it which were convincing. On the other hand, 
there are obvious difficulties. The girl had pitched head- 
foremost into the kitchen, and yet she lay with her head 
resting on the stairs. Doctors have admitted that people 
thus wounded mortally have staggered to their feet and 
even run a few steps. Naturally, faintness would have 
overtaken Rose Harsent almost immediately—but, never- 
theless, she might have staggered to her feet as our theorist 
suggests, and then immediately have fallen backward into 
the position where they found her. 

As to the jagged and broken neck of the bottle, it is true 
that it was found some distance from the body, but it might 
very well have rebounded there after the impact—or the 
poor girl might have torn it from her throat and flung it 
away from her before passing into unconsciousness. 

Be that as it may, the Peasenhall murder remains a 
profound mystery. It is the addition of one more to that 
long list of undiscovered crimes, the stories of which no 
man has been able to read truly. It is also another witness 
to the deceits of that apparent and seemingly perfect peace 
we associate with the remote countryside and its enchanting 
villages. 


THE TRAGIC LOVE STORY OF AN © 
EMPEROR'S SON 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The truth of the Royal Mystery of the Shooting Lodge at 
Meyerling—vrevealed after forty years. 


has been more sensational or more shrouded in mystery 

n the untimely end of the Crown Prince Rudolph of 

Austria, and none has produced more scandalous gossip 
or more sensational guesses at the truth. 

The Tragedy of Meyerling, with its maze of passionate 
love, fierce hatred and jealousy, hopelessly intermingled with 
@ mysterious political intrigue, has been one of Europe’s 
greatest mysteries for over thirty years, and only quite 
recently has the actual truth been disclosed. This attracted 
little or no attention, for it was a mystery forgotten by the 
present generation, and yet it was a sensational affair which, 
for years, thrilled the world. I will here tell the amazing 
facts as now, at last, revealed. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, who, as will] be 
remembered, died during the War, and was succeeded by the 
Emperor Karl—now also dead—had several children, among 
them his son, the Archduke Rudolph Francis Charles Joseph, 
heir to the throne, and Prince of Hungary and Bohemia, 
born on August 21st, 1858. He was the handsome son of 
the handsome Empress, who was so well known in the 
hunting field in England, and he frequently came with his 
mother to Melton during the hunting season. 

Rudolph was the smartest and best looking of any of the 
foreign princes of his day, and being heir to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, he had no lack of women admirers. 
When he came of age he led a life of pleasure in London, 
Paris, Brussels and Berlin; but he avoided Vienna as far 
as possible, because he was often very soundly rated by his 
Imperial parents for the prodigal manner of his life, and the 
open way in which he carried on his ‘many love affairs. 

At the age of twenty, he had openly quarrelled with both 


MONG the great love-tragedies of the world, none 
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Emperor and Empress, though the morals of neither were of 
the strictest, in the light of the revelations made since their 
deaths. The Empress, whose great companion in the hunting 
field was the celebrated ‘“‘ Bay ’’ Middleton, one night dis- 
missed her son from her boudoir in the Hofburg Palace in 
Vienna. She gave orders that he was never to be admitted 
to her presence again. Ten days later he managed, by 
forgery, to pledge the Emperor’s credit for a large amount. 
It was discovered, and his father, after a stormy scene, also 
dismissed him. 

‘* Though you are my son, and heir to the throne, I will 
never look upon your face again! ” declared the Emperor, 
in the presence of Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, the 
Grand Master of the Court, who afterwards related what 
took place at that stormy interview. 

The Crown Prince Rudolph was a very angry young man 
when, at the age of twenty-three, he was forced into marriage 
with a thin, ugly, long-faced girl of seventeen, whom he 
detested—the Princess Stéphanie of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
daughter of King Leopold II. of Belgium. 

For weeks he did all in his power to avoid the pressure 
placed upon him by those acting for the Emperor and 
Empress. He even went so far as to insult the young Princess 
publicly when, on a visit to Laeken, a great dinner-party 
was held, to which the heads of the State were invited. In 
the course of dinner he explained his ideals of feminine 
beauty—and he certainly was a connoisseur—and pointedly 
remarked that he did not admire long faces or scraggy 
necks. Those at table were staggered. King Leopold, 
always a tactful man, waxed furious, but even though 
Rudolph had done his best to escape the matrimonial trap 
laid for him, he saw that it was impossible. He had no 
love for Stéphanie, and she on her part had very little for 
him, but it was a marriage of convenience, as is so often the 
case in Royal unions. So, with great éc/at, they were married 
in Vienna on May roth, 1881. 

In Zhe Times of May 11th, 1881, there is a most picturesque 
account of the Imperial wedding, which shows how devoted 
Rudolph was to the radiant Princess, whose beauty, according 
to the special correspondent, was incomparable. But 
members of the Imperial House, and their relatives, have 
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since told the truth, and now, after all this long time, the 
real story is public property. The Crown Prince Rudolph 
was married eight years. Even his mother, the Empress, 
afterwards relented and pitied him. His life was made a 
burden by the woman whom he did not love and who 
had no affection for him. Once Her Majesty wrote to her 
daughter, the Archduchess Giséle, who had married 
Leopold, Prince of Bavaria : 


‘Poor Rudolph! Though we are not supposed to be on 
friendly terms, yet I am still his mother. Your father will 
not tolerate his name being mentioned in his presence. 
Jean Stolberg [Count Stolberg, who was Master of the 
Horse] mentioned Rudolph yesterday, and His Majesty, 
in a fury, dismissed him. Poor boy! I hear that Stéphanie 
is a perfect fiend. Therefore, what more natural than he 
should have taken up with Elsa [a singer at the Imperial 
Opera House]; I only heard of it yesterday, but*I hope the 
people will not get to hear of it, for, if so, we shall then have 
yet another scandal. I go to England to-morrow, and I 
am heartily glad that Vienna will see me no more till April.”’ 


Such was the sympathy of the Empress for her son Rudolph 
in his matrimonial life. As is well known, she subsequently 
died at the hands of an assassin. 

On January 3oth, 1889, the world was startled by the 
report that the Crown Prince had been found murdered, in 
most mysterious circumstances, at Meyerling, a shooting-box 
in the Imperial forest, not far from Vienna, and that he had 
been killed by a gamekeeper with whose daughter His 
Highness had a liaison. ‘The world’s Press was full of 
sensational reports. The heir to the Austrian throne had 
been brutally murdered in most extraordinary circumstances. 
Many most sensational stories were at once afoot, all of which, 
after this lapse of time, are disproved. 

All sorts of motives were assigned for the tragedy. 
Imaginative writers in every corner of the world worked 
up theories and suggestions of the mystery, but none found 
the truth. For thirty odd years the world gossiped and 
wondered. The actual facts have now been laid bare, and 
they were corroborated personally to me by Princess Luisa 
of Saxony, herself one of the Imperial Archduchesses, who 
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was aged twenty at the time, and knew much of what actually 
transpired. 

I give the true facts upon the personal authority of the 
one person who alone could possibly know them—the Baroness 
von Wallersee, niece of the Empress of Austria, who had 
married Count Larisch. 

The name of the Countess Marie Larisch was freely 
mentioned at the time, and some cruel charges were brought 
against her by certain scandalmongers at the Austrian 
Court ; but her confession to her husband, suppressed for a 
season, threw a lurid light upon the morals of the Imperial 
Court of Vienna. 

From her earliest childhood the Countess Larisch. had 
been the great favourite of the wilful Empress, who was 
well known to hate her boorish husband, and preferred to go 
her own way and seek her pleasures outside her own country. 
Marie Larisch, after attaining her majority, became Her 
Majesty’s confidante, and as such, of course, met her cousin, 
the Crown Prince Rudolph, who very quickly pretended to 
fall in love with her. 

It would seem that the Hofburg in the ’eighties was very 
much like Versailles in its most gorgeous days. There were 
many secret love affairs. Marie Larisch did not like her tall, 
silky-moustached cousin from the first, and she certainly 
had no love for the woman he afterwards married, the 
Crown Princess Stéphanie, who was shunned by everyone at 
Court, even though she was daughter of King Leopold. 

Many falsehoods have been woven around the Countess 
Larisch herself, because of her self-sacrificing kindness 
towards her cousin, and her own close connection with the 
tragedy. As she was practically the last person to see the 
Crown Prince alive, her story will, now that she has related 
it, be accepted as the true version of the sensational affair. 
It is a sad fact that one of the Countess’s sons shot himself 
after reading a book which contained a wholly untrue version 
of the strange affair, and made wicked reflections upon his 
mother. 


a § 3 


Early in September "1888, the Countess Larisch left her 
husband’s country home at Pardubitz, in Bohemia, and 
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went to the Grand Hotel in Vienna in order to do some 
shopping. One morning, while walking in the Ring, she 
heard her name uttered, and on turning, met her friend, the 
Baroness Vetsera. Baroness Vetsera was very popular in 
Viennese society, and was famous for the expensive dinners 
and dances she gave at the Vetsera Palace. 

Her father, Herr Baltazzi, was something of a financial 
adventurer, who had made-money in Constantinople by 
some concessions given him by old Abdul-Hamid. The 
Baroness had two daughters—Hannah, who was thin and 
ugly, and Mary, who was then eighteen, extremely beautiful, 
with brown hair and slightly re¢‘roussé nose, which added a 
piquancy to her face, and deep blue eyes with finely marked 
eyebrows. 

The Countess Larisch went home with the Baroness 
Vetsera, accepting the other’s invitation to lunch. While 
there, she overheard the two girls in angry altercation in an 
adjoining room. She knew them both extremely well, so 
she opened the door and entered. Mary Vetsera, who was at 
her writing-table, on recognising their visitor, jumped up 
and kissed her. Hannah, on her part, seemed greatly 
perturbed, and when questioned as to the cause of the 
quarrel, the elder sister blurted forth : 

‘“I think Mary is fast losing what little sense she 
has |” 

Further questioned, Hannah replied : 

* 17ll tell you—and you would never believe Mary could 
be so foolish. She is actually in love with the Crown Prince ! 
All the love she has for you, Countess, is because you are his 
cousin, and she thinks you are rather like him ! ” 

The Countess was very surprised at this revelation, for the 
Crown Prince was married, and as far as she knew, His 
Highness had never spoken to Mary Vetsera. At that 
moment luncheon was announced, and at table the Countess 
was further surprised to discover that Mary’s mother knew 
of her daughter’s hero-worship and treated it as a good joke. 
Mary’s nature was impulsive, amorous, and, according to the 
Countess, she was ‘‘a coquette by instinct, unconsciously 
unmoral in her tendencies, almost Oriental in"her sensuous 
ideas, but withal so sweet and lovable, that she was a favourite 


with everyone.” 
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After luncheon, the girl took the Countess up to her room 
and begged her to do a great favour. The Countess had 
many opportunities of seeing Rudolph at great public 
functions—would she please take this message to him ? 
‘* Tell him,’’ asked the girl, ‘‘ that someone who loves him 
sends him an affectionate greeting.” 

The Countess laughed at her and flatly refused, telling her 
that Rudolph had no good reputation, and that her love for 
him was all nonsense. 

For about three weeks the Countess Larisch was absent in 
Silesia, but on her return to Vienna, Mary Vetsera wrote 
asking if she might see her, whereupon she invited her to the 
hotel. To her abject amazement the girl confessed to her 
that she had formed the acquaintance of the Crown Prince. 
‘*T could not live without him,” she said; “he filled my 
thoughts; I had to tell him all I felt. I wrote to him and 
told him that I loved him, and that my greatest wish was to 
speak to him.” 

‘* And what then ? ” asked the Countess apprehensively. 

‘Rudolph replied,’ said the girl. ‘‘ He told me that 
every night at twelve o’clock a facre would wait for an hour 
in the Salesianergasse, so if I had a chance to get out, I 
should know exactly what to do.”’ 

She went on to relate that, with the help of her maid 
Agnes, she succeeded one night in escaping from the house, 
found the facre, and was joined by the Crown Prince, after 
which they had driven together about Vienna for a couple 
of hours. ‘‘ That drive was heaven to me!”’ the love-sick 
Mary declared. ‘‘ We talked of so many things, and he 
was just as adorable as I had imagined him.” 

The Countess gave the girl much sound advice, telling her 
frankly that the adventure was a mad one, and that she, 
as the closest friend of the Empress, and Rudolph’s cousin, 
refused to be implicated in it. . 


§ 2 


The Countess returned with her husband, George, to her 
country seat at -Pardubitz, and not until nearly three weeks 
later was she again in Vienna. She had heard nothing more 
of Mary Vetsera, but one day when she called upon the 
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Baroness, the girl suggested that they should drive together 
in the Prater at four o’clock. She added that she had not 
seen Rudolph for a long time, and he was certain to ride 
there at that hour. Her mother urged the Countess to take 
her, adding, “‘ She’ll be ill again, if she does not go.” 

So they drove out together. At a rural, unfrequented spot 
in the big park, where the shrubberies are high, they got out 
to walk, when suddenly the girl held back, and a moment 
later was missing! The Countess then realised, to her 
chagrin, that she had been cleverly befooled, and that Mary 
had gone to meet the Crown Prince clandestinely! Later 
she met the pair face to face, when Rudolph begged his 
cousin’s forgiveness, assuring her that the little escapade 
was of no consequence. Unfortunately, the pair had been 
seen by Herr von Pechy, one of the biggest gossips in Vienna, 
and through him the Crown Princess Stéphanie learnt, to her 
surprise, that she had a rival. 

After a short absence the Countess was again in Vienna 
to do her Christmas shopping when, quite unexpectedly, the 
Crown Prince called upon her at the Grand Hotel, and took 
her into his confidence. 

In the course of conversation, he said : 

‘“‘ Nothing is so easy for a man as to be entangled with a 
pretty woman, and Mary is a perfect little nuisance. She 
has lost her head; she asks a great deal too much of me. 
She simply won’t be shaken off. I’ve tried my utmost to 
persuade her to accept Miguel Braganza, who would be an 
excellent husband for her. But it is no use—she won’t hear 
of giving me up.” 

The Countess heard all he had to say, and very naturally 
refused to be drawn further into the intrigue. The Crown 
Prince, however, begged so hard that at last his cousin 
consented to help him. Rudolph suggested that, as she was 
going with her husband, the Count, to the Riviera, they 
should take Mary with them. 

‘Tell her I’ll join her if possible—promise anything you 
like,” he said. ‘‘ Only help me now, and take her away. 
I want to save Mary before it becomes too late. See what 
you can do, and write to me at once. I ant ‘alone with my 
servant, Loschek, at the Hofburg.”’" He added that he had 
come up the servants’ staircase of the hotel, and nobody knew 
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of his visit there. His faithful coachman, Bratfisch, was 
awaiting him in a side street. Then, after she had repeated 
her promise to help him, he thanked her warmly, kissed her 
hand, and slipped away. 

Half an hour later Mary Vetsera called upon her and saw 
her alone. The girl herself, curiously enough, suggested 
that it would be far better for her to leave Vienna, as people 
were gossiping; but Rudolph had told her that he was 
much troubled over some secret which he had refused to 
reveal to her, and therefore she hesitated to leave him at 
that moment. The Countess, however, persuaded her to 
accompany her to Mentone, and she at last accepted the 
invitation As soon as Mary had gone, the Countess sent a 
letter, in secret, to Rudolph, announcing her success. But 
at the same time she was naturally much interested in the 
secret that he had refused to disclose to Mary. 


§ 3 

Next day passed uneventfully, but early on the following 
morning Rudolph wrote saying that he must see her, without 
fail, at five that afternoon, and asked her to let her maid, 
Jenny, keep watch on the servants’ staircase, in order to see 
that the coast was clear. The January day was dark and 
foggy, and punctually at five o’clock the Crown Prince 
appeared, wrapped in his military cloak, as before. He was 
highly nervous, and his first words were : 

‘‘ Marie! if you don’t help me at once, everything is lost ! 
—everything | ”’ 

He seemed a changed man, pale, worn and very appre- 
hensive. 

He went on to say, in a quick, hard voice, that Mary 
had insulted his wife, Stéphanie, and that the Baroness was 
now keeping her locked in her room. 

‘* Only you can get her out, Marie. I want you to do that 
and to bring her to me at the Hofburg,”’ he said. 

The Countess was horrified at such an idea, and refused 
point-blank. The Empress, who was her best friend, would 
never forgive her, she declared. 

But the Prince pleaded earnestly with her. 

‘“‘ T am in very grave danger,’’ he said. ‘‘ You are the only 
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person whom I can trust. Swear to me, Marie, that while 
you live you will never disclose what I am going to tell.”’ 

The Countess again hesitated. 

‘‘ If I can avert your personal danger, I will,” she said at 
last. ‘“‘ I swear it, Rudolph.” 

According to the Countess Larisch’s own statement, the 
Crown Prince looked at her very strangely. Then, without 
a word, he took a small dark object from under his wide 
cloak. She could see that it was a box sewn up in cloth. 
She shrank back unconsciously, but her cousin put his 
disengaged hand upon her shoulder tenderly, and said: 
‘* Listen, Marie ; you must take this box and put it away in 
a safe place at once. It is imperative that it should not be 
found in my possession, for at any moment the Emperor may 
order my personal belongings to be seized ! ” 

With that the Crown Prince handed her the box, and 
when she took it she was astonished to find that it was 
tremendously heavy. It was a steel casket. 

‘* Put the box in your trunk,’’ he urged. ‘“‘ It will be easily 
hidden there, and nothing inside it can possibly compromise 
you. Keep it till I, or somebody else, asks for it. If it—if 
It should come to that,’’ he added very gravely, “‘ you must 
know how to act. There is one other person who knows the 
secret of this casket, and he alone has the right (failing me) 
to ask for its return.” 

‘* And his name ? ”’ inquired the Countess, much mystified. 

‘* Never mind his name. You can deliver it to the person 
who can tell you four letters. Write them down now, and 
repeat them after me,’’ and he slowly uttered the letters: 
“R.I.U. 0.” 

She repeated them after him, and wrote them down in a 
little pocket-book. Then she took the mysterious box into 
her bedroom and laid it in the bottom of a large travelling- 
trunk and locked it away. 

The Countess afterwards asked if the trouble he was in 
concerned his differences with his wife. 

Rudolph replied that the danger which menaced him was 
political. Then, for the first time, the Countess realised that 
the Crown Prince had embarked upon some dangerous 
political intrigue, for he added: ‘‘ Jf / were to confide in the 
Emperor, I should sign my own Death Warrant!” 
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He went on to tell her that at all hazards he must see 
Mary for the last time, and urged his cousin to help him 
He suggested that she should go to the Vetsera Palace and 
pretend that she wanted Mary to go shopping with her. 
Then hire a fiacre and tell the man to drive to that spot 
behind the Palace of the Archduke Albert, which joins on 
to part of the walls of the Hofburg. In the wall, he said, 
they would see a small iron door. On approaching it they 
would find Loschek awaiting their arrival. ‘‘ It has been a 
very useful door,’’ Rudolph added, with a smile. ‘If you 
will only bring Mary to me, I promise not to involve you 
in any scandal.” 

Much against her will the Countess at last promised to 
help him, but even then, mistrusting him as she had always 
done since he was a lad, she asked : 

‘Will you promise me that you will not plav me false if 
I bring Mary to you?” 

‘* I promise you that faithfully,”’ replied the Prince. 

After he had gone, she wrote at once to the Baroness 
Vetsera, asking if Mary might go out with her next day, 
and that she proposed to call in the morning. Her maid 
Jenny delivered the note, and brought back an affirmative 
reply. The Countess saw that to hold back was useless. 
She had tried to refuse Rudolph, and she had also given the 
Baroness an opportunity of refusing, but all was useless. 
Later that evening she learnt from an old woman named 
Miiller that the liaison between Mary and Rudolph was being 
gossiped about everywhere, but, added the old woman: 
‘‘ The mother knows all about it and shuts her eyes—so the 
affair is not very serious.” 

As she was discussing the scandal with Madame Miiller 
the door opened, and a heavily veiled lady entered the room. 
It was Mary herself. , Madame Miiller, recognising the 
subject of their conversation, withdrew, and the pair were 
left together. The girl was deathly pale, and she was tremb- 
ling violently. 

Nervously she explained that she had run away from her 
mother’s palace, and if the Countess would not shelter her 
she would thrbdWw herself into the Danube. She seemed to 
fear being followed, and urged her hostess to lock the 
door. 
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The Countess comforted her, whereupon the overwrought 
girl burst into a fit of sobbing. She said that ever since the 
ball at which she had behaved with impudence to the Crown 
Princess Stéphanie, her mother had treated her dreadfully. 
She had struck her in the carriage while on the way home. 
Afterwards she had been locked in her room, and her sister, 
Hannah, had acted gaoler. She had, however, managed to 
write a note to Rudolph in pencil, and this had been delivered 
by her maid Agnes. 

‘* I wonder whether I am doomed to perpetual unhappiness, 
Marie,” she said, sobbing. ‘‘ Sometimes I think that my 
great love for Rudolph will destroy me; yet I would endure 
any suffering rather than live without him ! ” 

Such was the state of the poor girl’s mind. 

Proceeding to relate the events of that evening, she said 
that her mother had entered her room and soundly rated her 
for bringing such disgrace upon the Vetseras, and gave vent 
to all sorts of taunts and reproaches. 

Suddenly she noticed on her daughter’s arm an iron 
bangle, and a thin iron ring upon her fourth finger. Rudolph 
had given her them, saying they signified ‘‘ True till Death.” 
In reply to her mother’s questions she declared that the 
Countess Larisch had given them to her. Her mother 
concluded by declaring that she must be sent into a retreat 
until she came to her senses. After her mother had gone she 
had, with the assistance of Agnes, thrown on a coat and 
hurriedly escaped from the house. 

The girl was nearly in hysterics, and, flinging her arms 
around the Countess, begged forgiveness for dragging her 
into her love affair. 

The Countess comforted her by telling her the rendezvous 
she had made with Rudolph for the following day, and 
urged her to return home to await events. Eventually the 
Countess took the girl back to her mother and pleaded for 
her, but the Baroness was highly indignant and sent the 
girl to her room, the Countess accompanying her. She saw 
the hysterical girl to bed, and made her promise to calm 
herself and give no further pain to her mother. 

The Countess Larisch herein describes these events, and 
concludes : . 

‘ T kissed her tenderly, and thought how lovely she looked 
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as she lay back on her pillows. I often think of Mary as I 
saw her that night—the last she was destined to spend under 
her mother’s roof. She was to know a bitter-sweet hour of 
love, to drink the wine of passion, and to pass tragically 
from those on earth.” 

On leaving Mary’s room, the Baroness called the Countess 
into the boudoir. There were rumours that Rudolph wished 
to divorce Stéphanie, and she was in deadly fear that her 
daughter would be compromised. She then asked the 
Countess to do her a favour and speak to Rudolph about the 
girl, and ask him to take precautions to see that she was not 
compromised, even though he might be in love with her. 

The Countess consented to do as she wished, and after 
promising to call for Mary at eleven o’clock next morning, 
returned to the Grand Hotel. 


§ 4 


At the time appointed the Countess arrived next day at the 
Vetsera Palace, where she found Mary awaiting her. She 
was smartly dressed in dark green, with a large feather hat 
and sealskin coat. The only jewellery she wore was the iron 
bangle and ring which Rudolph had given her. She kissed 
her mother and then, running downstairs, jumped into the 
fiacre. The Countess had already given the driver instruc- 
tions. As they went along she placed her hand upon the 
excited girl’s shoulder and bade her remember that she, the 
Countess, was acting treacherously to both Empress and 
Emperor, her aunt and uncle, by taking her to meet the 
Crown Prince at the Hofburg. The Countess endeavoured 
to make her realise that it was an act of pure friendship, 
as she could not bear to see her so extremely unhappy. 

As a matter of fact, the Countess felt that Rudolph would 
tell the girl what was best for her to do, and she would no 
doubt follow his advice. Indeed, she, in her innocence of 
what had been arranged, urged the girl to listen to him and 
follow his advice. 

Mary’s reply was a look of deep gratitude and a pressure 
of the hand. ™“ 

At last the acre stopptd at the point indicated, and they 
alighted in a narrow unfrequented side street by the great 
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palace. The driver was ordered to wait there, while the 
pair walked farther along the palace wall in search of the 
little iron door. 

It was ajar, for they were expected. The Countess pushed 
it open, and there found the Crown Prince’s faithful man, 
Loschek, awaiting them. He uttered no word, but signed 
to them to follow him up several flights of dark stone stairs. 
The Countess and her companion became breathless, when 
of a sudden the guide opened a door, and there was daylight 
at last. 

Then, to their surprise, they found themselves on the flat 
roof of the palace, where they looked upon a glorious panorama 
of Vienna and its environs, but at that moment the girl was 
almost taken off her feet by the icy blustering wind. 

The valet led the way across the roof to the Prince’s private 
rooms. They clambered through a window under Loschek’s 
guidance. The next room they entered was a gun-room, 
hung with antlers and other trophies of sport, and beyond 
they entered a pretty white-and-gold ante-room. There 
they remained alone for some minutes, during which the girl 
grasped the Countess’s hands and earnestly implored to be 
forgiven for the trouble she was causing, and adding: 
‘“‘ Whatever happens, don’t think I wished to deceive you, 
or to play you, my best friend, false.” 

The Countess, in return, declared that her only wish was 
that by the interview her peace of mind might be restored. 

At that moment Rudolph, erect, pale and smiling, and 
wearing a mess-jacket, came forward, and greeting his 
cousin, said : 

‘“Come into my room. We shall be more comfortable 
there.” 

He showed them along a short soft-carpeted corridor to a 
larger and beautifully furnished room which had a homely 
air, with a grand piano littered with music, and big easy- 
chairs. The Countess says that she noticed, lying upon the 
writing-table, a pair of spectacles, and they set her wondering, 
because the Crown Princess, who wore glasses, was not 
believed to be on speaking terms with her husband. 

““I know you'll excuse me, Marie,’’ sdid the Prince. 
‘‘ T want to see Mary alone for a few moments.”’” He promised 
that he would not detain Mary for more than ten minutes 
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Then he opened a door, and Mary slipped past, and was 
gone in a second. The door closed behind them, and the 
key was turned in the lock ! 

The Countess, finding herself thus cut off from the pair, 
was very angry. That the Crown Prince was equally in 
love with the girl as she was with him, had been apparent 
to her for some weeks. She knew the passion burning in the 
young girl’s heart, but had, at first, believed that Rudolph 
was not seriously in love with her. He had had too many 
‘* affairs’? ever to be serious, she thought. Nevertheless, 
she was the one person whom the heir to the throne had 
taken into his confidence—the one person in the world who 
knew the truth. 

She had been led to believe that this was to be a farewell 
interview. From the first, the Countess had studied Mary 
Vetsera from a psychological standpoint, and knew how un- 
balanced her brain had become regarding the Crown Prince. 
She had long realised that the girl was capable of committing 
any mad act under the spell of her infatuation. 

The moments passed, and as she stood at the window 
awaiting the reappearance of the lovers, the anger of thc 
Countess grew. But she was helpless. She found that thc 
room was opposite the apartments of the Empress, and from 
below came the rumbling of carriages crossing and recrossing 
the great courtyard. 

The Crown Prince had promised to bring Mary back in ten 
minutes, but already a quarter of an hour had passed. Yet 
the Countess tried to persuade herself that it was only natural 
that this last meeting of the lovers might be prolonged. 

There came the tramp of armed men from below, a sharp 
word of command, and then the strains of military music. 
The guard was being changed. The Countess glanced at the 
big clock, and found that the ten minutes had extended to 
nearly half an hour. She was impatient, and rapped upon 
the locked door. Four times she rapped loudly, until of a 
sudden it was unlocked and thrown open by Rudolph. 
He was pale and alone. 

“* Where is Mary ?” demanded the Countess quickly. 

The Crown**Prince locked the door behind him, and 
crossing the room, also ‘locked the other door which led to 
the ante-room. 
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‘* What do you mean by this ? ” the Countess asked sternly, 
‘* Why is Mary not here? What has happened ? ” 

“‘ Nothing,” replied Rudolph, with a forced smile. 

“But where is she? Tell me at once, Rudolph!” cried 
his cousin, in distress. 

The Crown Prince kept silence. 

“ You made me a solemn promise, and you have broken 
it 

He did not reply. The silence was broken only by the 
gay music in the courtyard below. 

‘I—I had to break it,’”’ he answered at last. ‘‘ You will 
forgive me, Marie.” 

‘* No,” she replied angrily. ‘I trusted you, and you have 
deceived me. What have you done with Mary ? ” 

“You know how deeply I love Mary,” Rudolph said, 
simply. 

‘“I know that you have broken your promise to me,” 
said the Countess fiercely. ‘‘ Bring Mary to me at once.’ 

‘“‘T am afraid, my dear cousin,” he said, calmly, ‘‘ I am 
afraid that you must return without Mary Vetsera |” 

“You cannot mean,’”’ exclaimed the amazed Countess, 
‘‘ that you mean to keep the girl here! ”’ 

‘‘ There are reasons for what I am doing that I cannot 
tell you. Do you remember that box I gave you ?” 

The Countess was at the time very puzzled at the reference 
to the mysterious casket, but the truth became apparent later. 
She made another attempt to dissuade him from his plan. 

‘* Mary must return with me,’ "she persisted. 

‘“She cannot return with you,’’ retorted the Prince. 
“‘ She is not in the Hofburg.”’ 

‘“Not here?” cried the Countess aghast. The shock 
staggered her. 

“* Y’ll go direct to the Empress and make a clean breast 
of the whole affair ! ’’ she threatened. 

You will not,” said the Prince. ‘‘ On the contrary, you 
will swear to remain silent or I'll kill you. Marie, I am a 
man in a desperate position—and I dare not tell you why!” 

He went over to his writing-table and from a drawer took 
out a small revolver. Then he came back to ‘where she stood 
and, suddenly catching her by the throat, ra the weapon 
against her forehead. 
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‘* Now,” he said. ‘‘ Silence—or I shoot you! And swear 
that you will say nothing—and know nothing ! ” 

‘You may shoot me,”’ replied the Countess. ‘ It would 
be, indeed, kind of you, now that you have ruined my life. 
What am I to do when I return without Mary Vetsera ? ”’ 

The Crown Prince, with a shrug of his shoulders, put 
down the revolver, saying : 

‘“* At any rate, you have courage.” 

‘““T can be brave when I face a devil like you,” said the 
Countess. 

She suddenly burst into tears, and Rudolph’s manner 
changed. He placed his hand tenderly upon her shoulders, 
and said : 

‘“‘ If you really love the Empress, Marie, you will surely 
spare her from the shame which an open scandal would 
bring upon her. Think what would happen to us all if you 
went to the Empress and told her what has happened to-day. 
I know it is very wrong of me to have deceived you like 
this, but I cannot help myself. A great deal may happen in 
two days, and I want Mary to be with me. I stand on the 
edge of a precipice. Why should you begrudge me a little 
happiness? Give me one last chance!” he added, in a 
pleading voice. 

‘* But what am I to do?” the Countess asked. 

‘‘ The matter is quite easy,’ he said. ‘‘ Go back to your 
fiacre and drive to some shop where you are known. When 
inside send an assistant out to the coachman with a message 
from you to Mary at the Vetsera Palace. He will return 
saying she is not there, so you will then be able to say that 
you thought she had returned home.” 

‘“* But the driver will know that Mary left her mother’s 
house with me, that we drove here, and that I drove away 
from here without her.”’ 

Rudolph took from his pocket some bank-notes, saying : 

‘* Here are five hundred florins. Give them to him to keep 
his mouth closed, and tell him that, if any trouble arises, 
to go to Bratfisch, who will tell him what to do. Tell the 
Baroness that Mary left you while you were in the shop. 
That explanatién will do for the moment, and the day after 
to-morrow I’ll see the Baroness myself. Promise to do as I 
ask ?”’ he urged earnestly. 
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She promised, for at that moment she felt that to refuse 
might result in much unhappiness for the whole Imperial 
familv. 

Rudolph gave a great sigh of relief, wrung her hand, and 
bending for the first time, kissed her, expressing brokenly 
his heartfelt gratitude. 

He conducted the Countess back to the secret staircase, 
and ten minutes later she approached her facre, the driver 
of which had known her for some years. She told him 
to drive to Rodeck’s, in the Kohlmarkt, and after explaining 
what she wanted him to do, gave him the five hundred florins. 

At the lingerie shop of Rodeck the comedy was well 
played, and when the driver of the facre returned from the 
Vetsera Palace, the Countess showed great agitation and 
drove to the Palace at once. 

On arrival she pretended that she had’ missed Mary. 
The family were at luncheon and everyone became alarmed 
—all save the Baroness, who seemed to take matters quite 
philosophically. 

‘* Don’t distress yourself, my dear Marie,”’ she said to the 
Countess. ‘‘I know it was not your fault. Mary has 
evidently run away to join him—but this is quite unpardon- 
able on his part! ”’ 

‘* What ?” asked the Countess, in pretence of ignorance. 
‘€ Do you connect her disappearance with the Crown Prince ?”’ 

‘Of ‘course. I now suspect a great deal! What can 
we do? Nothing. We must await her return. <A public 
scandal would be fatal to our position. We have only to 
see that the servants do not gossip. The main thing at this 
moment is silence. I will arrange with the servants,”’ added 
the tactful mother. 

A few moments later Mary’s sister, Hannah, entered with 
a small jewel-case and a slip of paper. She had been search- 
ing in Mary’s room, and had found the slip of paper on her 
table. On it was written : 


‘“ DEAR MOTHER,—When you get this I shall be in the 
Danube.—Mary.”’ 


ve 


The effect this caused can be easily imagined. But the 
Countess exclaimed : 
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‘‘ What nonsense! Mary has only written this stupid note 
to deceive us. Mary is all right. I am sure she will return 
to-night.”’ 

The little jewel-box was locked, but it was forced open, 
and in it was found a photograph of a child—the picture of 
Rudolph at the age of three. It had evidently been given 
to Mary by her lover, and was one of her most treasured 
possessions. 

Mary’s mother suggested that the Countess should go to 
the Hofburg and ask for news of the Crown Prince. The 
Countess, who was due to return to Pardubitz that evening, 
agreed to remain in Vienna, and sent her maid, Jenny, to 
inquire. 

The girl came back with a message that His Imperial 
Highness was shooting at Laxenburg—a story which the 
Countess knew to be wholly untrue. 

Upon the scene a few hours later came Alexandre Baltazzi, 
who was very uneasy at the perilous situation. A family 
council was held, as a result of which he and the Countess 
went to the Chief of Secret Police, a grave-looking man, 
who seemed surprised at their visit. 

He heard their story of the disappearance of Mary Vetsera 
and the Crown Prince, and said with deepest regret that he 
could not interfere; if he were to mix himself with all the 
love affairs of the Imperial House, he would have his hands 
full. ‘‘ Indeed,” he declared frankly, “‘ I dare not!” 

After a long discussion, however, the Chief of Secret 
Police left the room, and presently returned with the informa- 
tion that they had been notified that the Crown Prince had 
arrived at Alland, quite close to Vienna. 

An hour later the Countess received an urgent telegram 
from her husband recalling her to their country place at 
Pardubitz, upon a matter of extreme urgency, and she was 
compelled to leave Vienna by the last train. 

On the journey, thoughts of the mysterious steel box 
recurred to her. Rudolph had once referred to “ papers.”’ 
Could the box contain correspondence between the lovers ? 
From her husband the Countess concealed all the facts, and 
they decided te*start for Mentone in two days’ time. 
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But early on the morning of January 3oth, Jenny, the 
Countess’s maid, awakened her. Her mistress inquired why 
she was being awakened so early, whereupon the maid fell 
upon her knees. ‘“‘ A dreadful thing has happened,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘ My God! how can I tell you, Madame? I’m—I’m 
afraid |” 

Thereupon, she blurted forth the news that the Crown 
Prince had been accidentally shot whilst out shooting. 

‘Where ? At Alland ?”’ asked the Countess, horrified. 

““No. At Meyerling,’’ replied the faithful maid. 

The Countess put on a dressing-gown, and dashed down 
to the library, where upon the table lay the morning papers, 
all of them with black borders, while over the heading, 
‘‘ Death of the Crown Prince,’”’ was a cross. It was a bare 
announcement, with no details. The Countess was beside 
herself with grief. 

Quickly all sorts of wild rumours were afloat—that Rudolph 
had been accidentally shot—that he had committed suicide— 
that he had been murdered by a discontented gamekeeper— 
that the Duke of Braganza had been concerned in the 
business. Day after day the newspapers printed scandalous 
and foolish suggestions. 

But here is the story told by the famous doctor of Vienna, 
Weiderhofer, who was quickly summoned after the tragedy 
had been discovered. Dr. Weiderhofer sought the Countess 
as soon as she arrived at Vienna, and after trying to calm 
her, said : 

‘‘ Everything is known at the Hofburg. The Secret 
Police have discovered that you were in Rudolph’s confidence, 
and that you took Mary Vetsera to the Hofburg. The man 
who drove you there has confessed all. But I beseech you 
to tell me what the Empress most desires to know. Did the 
Crown Prince seem quite normal at your last interview ? ” 

The Countess replied in the negative, whereupon the 
Doctor told her what had happened. He said: 

‘‘ The Crown Prince wrote to his wife at Laxenburg, saying 
that he was going for three days’ shooting at Meyerling, but 
that he would return for a family dinner on January 3oth. 
Consequently no anxiety was felt concerning his movements, 
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and Rudolph left Vienna two hours after Mary Vetsera 
had been driven away by Bratfisch. The unhappy girl was 
admitted by the private entrance at Meyerling and conducted 
by Loschek to the little dressing-room in the apartments 
which the Crown Prince occupied. She remained with her 
lover the day and night, and on the 29th some of Rudolph’s 
friends arrived to shoot. 

‘‘ Rudolph pretended to have caught a bad cold, and did 
not join the guns. That night supper was served to the pair 
upstairs while the guests held an orgy in the room below. 
Loschek had orders to call his master at seven o’clock next 
morning. At the appointed hour the valet went to awaken 
Rudolph. The door was locked, and getting no reply he 
sought Count Hoyos, who was at breakfast, and the pair 
forced the door, whereupon a terrible sight met their gaze: 
Rudolph lay on the bed, a revolver in his hand, with his head 
partly shot away, while Mary, with a bullet in her head, 
lay beneath the bed-clothes. Both had been dead some hours. 
Hoyos told Loschek to at once remove the girl’s body into 
another room, and lock it away. Then the Count went 
downstairs and informed the guests that Rudolph was 
taken ill, and that he was leaving at once to tell the 
Emperor, and to bring a doctor back to Meyerling. Hoyos 
later broke the news to the Emperor and Empress. I was 
at once summoned and ordered to go with all speed to 
Meyerling, Hoyos having given me the key of Rudolph’s 
room.” 

The doctor then described the scene in Rudolph’s rooms. 
The remains of the supper were, he said, still upon the table. 
There were three empty champagne bottles, and one chair 
had been overturned and broken. 

In the bedroom near the bed stood a half-filled decanter of 
brandy, and the doctor, knowing that the Emperor would 
be there in a few moments, removed it so that His Majesty 
should not see it. Then he ‘swiftly washed and bandaged the 
head of the dead Crown Prince, and with the aid of Loschek, 
covered the blood-stained bed. 

Loschek took him to see Mary, whose body was lying on a 
sofa in anothereroom. It was dark there, so the body was 
carried to the next room and laid on the billiard table. 
Her injuries were, he found, not so terrible as those of 
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Rudolph, her face being scarcely disfigured, except that one 
eye had gone. - 

A quarter of an hour later, in the room where the body of 
the Crown Prince lay, the Emperor, leaning against the wall, 
cried as though his heart would break. Then with a brave 
effort he listened to Loschek, and afterwards returned to 
Vienna a broken man, to await the last home-coming of his 
son, At once the Secret Police, at the Emperor’s orders, 
seized all the papers they could find in the house, and at the 
same time every precaution was being taken to conceal the 
real facts from the outside world. 

The shattered condition of poor Rudolph’s head gave rise 
to the rumour that it had been battered in by the butt end 
of a sporting gun—hence the story of the gamekeeper’s 
revenge—but Professor Weiderhofer who, with two other 
doctors, made a thorough examination, declaréd the theory 
to be without foundation. He had shot Mary an committed 
suicide. \ 

Rudolph’s body was embalmed and taken td Vienna, 
where it was later buried with great pomp, while at the orders 
of the Emperor, the Baroness Vetsera left Austria fox Venice, 
and was told that on arrival there she must put a niotice in 
the newspapers that her daughter Mary had died suddenly 
in that city. 

By Imperial order, Alexandre Baltazzi went in a cakriage 
to Meyerling with an agent of the Secret Police seated tyeside 
the coachman. The orders were to dress the body im the 
gown she had worn and set her in the carriage so as to appear 
alive. This was done, and Count Stockau and Alexandre 
Baltazzi assisted in the poor girl’s last toilet. She was placed 
in the back seat of the carriage, and her two uncles sitting 
before her, they started upon a grim journey on a ‘cold 
wintry night. Their unknown destination proved tcp be 
the Cistercian Abbey at Heiligenkreuz, where the monks 
were in waiting with an open grave. They placed the hoody 
in an unlined deal coffin, and Count Stockau was compelled 
to double up the poor girl’s hat so as to make a pillow. for 
her head. J 

He took the gold cross she wore around: her neck land 
placed it between her dead fingers. So, while Rudeslph 
lay in state, poor Mary was buried like a dog, without t any 
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religious ceremony. Indeed, her two uncles, who knelt beside 
the grave as it was being filled in feverish haste, were only 
allowed to pray for a few seconds, for the police agent in 
charge tapped them upon the shoulder and told them that 
it was time to leave. 

Surely the Imperial Hapsburgs had their revenge, not 
only upon Baroness Vetsera and her erring daughter, but 
also upon Countess Larisch herself, because, upon the table 
beside the bed there was found Mary’s last letter addressed 
to the Countess, which was as follows : 


‘¢ DEAR MARIE,—Forgive me all the trouble I have caused. 

I thank you so much for everything you have done for me. 

If life becomes hard for you, and I fear it will after what 

you have done, follow us. It is the best thing you can do. 
‘Your Mary.” 


Now comes a curious feature in the case. On the evening 
of the funeral of the Crown Prince, Countess Larisch re- 
ceived a note signed ‘‘ R. I. U. O.,” asking her to bring the 
mysterious box that evening to a spot in the public promenade 
between the Schwarzenburg and the Heugasse, at half-past 
ten. 

The note ran : 


‘“‘ If you are fearless and still faithful to your word given 
to the dead, bring what you know of this evening at half-past 
ten, to the public promenade between the Schwarzenburg 
and the Heugasse. Be silent for the sake of his memory.” 


The Countess Larisch put on the cloak of her maid, Jenny, 
and kept this mysterious appointment. She was so closely 
connected with the affair that it is best to let her tell what 
happened herself. 

‘“‘It was already late when I put on Jenny’s cloak and 
covered my fur toque with a thick veil. I carried the myster 
ous box under my arm, and summoned up all my courage, 
for I was horribly nervous. Jenny had brought the cab to 
the servants’ entrance and, as nobody was about, I decided 
to slip downstaiys without a moment’s delay. 

‘‘The night was very,cold and foggy, but I was glad, 


1My Past, by the Countess Marie Larisch. (Published by 
Eveleigh Nash. ) 


3* 
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as I was better able to keep my appointment unnoticed. 
I told the cabman to stop first at No. 5 Swartzenburg Platz, 
and afterwards to wait for me at the chemist’s shop at the 
corner of the Ring. My knees trembled as I alighted, and I 
grasped the precious box tighter, convulsively. I crossed 
the bridge, and on my right found the little tree-bordered 
promenade where Rudolph’s representative had asked me 
to meet him. 

‘“‘It was a gloomy place, quite deserted at that hour of 
night. All at once I heard short, sharp footsteps, and saw 
@ man coming up to where I stood I suddenly became 
frightened and tried to pass him. 

‘* * Countess Larisch ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘* * What do you want ?’ I stammered, still moving on. 

‘* My interlocutor took a step forward and whispered, 
‘Rudolph.’ I stopped instantly. ‘ You have received my 
letter ?’ inquired the stranger. 

‘** Yes, I have received a letter. But that is not all.’ 

“* Ah... Tunderstand. R.I. U.O.’” 

‘‘ T at once produced the box and offered it to the stranger, 
but he did not take it. ‘Thank you for coming,’ he went on; 
‘it is right to fulfil a last wish.’ 

‘* * But,’ I said, ‘ there was nothing else to do. I promised 
to give the box to the person who could prove his right to 
demand it.’ 

*** Countess Marie,’ said the stranger, ‘ I should like to do 
something for you. Rudolph treated you in a most shameful 
way. I know all about it, and consider it a mean action on 
his part to have involved you in his affairs.’ 

** T looked at him gratefully. 

‘¢ © T suppose you have no idea who I am, Countess ? ’ 

‘* “ None,’ I replied. 

‘“* He took off his hat and stared me full in the face, while 
I started back in astonishment. 

‘** Imperial Highness!’ I ejaculated. The stranger was 
the Archduke John of Tuscany ! 

‘I had only met the Archduke occasionally in society, 
but I instantly recognised his extraordinary,eyes and inter- 
esting face, and I remembered the alose friendship which had 
existed between him and the Crown Prince. I had also heard 
that the Archduke was on bad terms with the Emperor, 
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and that there was a likelihood of his leaving Austria at no 
distant date. 

‘** Don’t be alarmed, Countess,’ remarked the Archduke, 
cynically and sadly, ‘ I’m not dangerous.’ 

“© Don’t regret Rudolph,’ he said. ‘If the Emperor had 
found these papers, matters would have been infinitely worse. 
The Crown Prince has killed himself, but if the Emperor 
had known all, it would have been his duty to have had him 
tried by military law and shot as a traitor.’ 

‘* Qh, my God!’ I cried. ‘What did he do? ... Was 
he thinking of the Crown of Hungary ?’ 

“The Archduke nodded. 

““* Do you think that Rudolph’s plans miscarried,’ I 
asked, ‘and that he received information to this effect whilst 
he was at Meyerling? ... He was afraid of something,’ 
I continued. 

‘The Archduke was silent. ‘It may be,’ he answered 
evasively. ‘ But do you understand what the fear of discovery 
must have meant to Rudolph, with his nervous constitution 
undermined by drugs and brandy? Fear alone might have 
made him commit suicide. It is a pity he was so weak. He 
broke his word to me, and I trusted him. But a bottle of 
brandy seems to have turned him into a contemptible coward. 
However, we must not stand here any longer; there are 
police spies all over Vienna. Good-bye, Countess Marie ; 
you may never see me again, but I shall always remember 
what you have done for me.’ ”’ 

What actually happened during the time the lovers spent 
those brief joyous hours alone at Meyerling can only be 
conjectured. 

The Countess Larisch deals with that fatal evening in a 
way which finally disproves the sensational theories put 
forward at the time. 

‘‘ Far too much secrecy,” she wrote, ‘‘ has hitherto been 
preserved about the tragedy at Meyerling, and the mystery 
arose because every one in authority at first completely lost 
his head. The proper course would have been to tell the 
truth immediately about the death of the Crown Prince. 

‘It would doubtless haye been a ninety-nine days’ wonder, 
but it would not have been actively remembered. Rudolph 
never had a reputation for morality, and little was expected 
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of him. The Emperor has only himself to blame for the 
reports which have increased as time goes on. It has been 
asserted that Rudolph was Mary’s brother, and that, driven 
mad by the discovery, he murdered her and afterwards 
committed suicide. There certainly was some gossip about 
Mary’s parentage, but it never concerned the Emperor or 
any other princes of the Imperial House. 

** There is not the slightest doubt that the Prince anticipated 
a crisis of some sort, and it is unquestionable that he and the 
Archduke John had planned a coup d@’état together. Some- 
thing transpired to make Rudolph afraid of the consequences 
should his plans be discovered and, rightly or wrongly, he 
miscalculated the extent of his father’s displeasure. He may 
have felt that flight or a return to Vienna was equally im- 
possible, and, rendered desperate through fear, inflamed 
by brandy, he made up his mind to kill himself. Count 
Andrassy said plainly that something beyond a love drama 
was responsible for the tragedy ; the Archduke John corro- 
borated this statement, and the affair of the steel box makes 
me absolutely certain of it.”’ 


THE CURSE OF THE HOPE DIAMOND 


By RICHARD D. S. M'MILLAN 


In the Temple of Pagan the French traveller, Tavernier, 
laid profane hands on Rama-Stta, the sacred idol. From 
the tdol’s breast he snatched a wondrous diamond, and 
escaped safely back to France with his plunder. He did not 
escape the vengeance of Rama-Sita, the god, through the years 
that followed. The jewel passed from hand to hand, and an 
tll fate of suffering, or death, or hardship awaited, again 
and again, those who were brave enough to own or wear the 
gem. Its shadowed history makes tt a dtamond of death 
and doom. ; 


° O touch the ornaments of an idol with irreverent 

hands is to invoke the most terrible curse that may 
fall upon mortal being—a curse that will endure upon all 
generations of his descendants.”’ 

This grave warning was given by the Great Mogul of 
India to a famous French traveller, Jean Baptiste Tavernier. 
Unluckily for himself and for many others, Tavernier 
ignored it. He was bent upon the theft of the wondrous 
diamond which adorned the sacred idol of Rama-Sita, in 
the Temple of Pagan. He succeeded in his daring quest ; 
the great gem, whose light and colour no jewel has ever 
surpassed, became his own; and, as if in fulfilment of the 
Mogul’s prophecy, tragedy darkened the life of the despoiler 
and his family, and sorrow, misfortune and violence have 
since befallen almost every wearer of this remarkable stone, 
this jewel of doom—the Hope Diamond. Romance and 
adventure, sorrow and tragedy, are woven into the true story 
of the gem Tavernier snatched from the idol’s breast. 

All through the history of this ill-starred gem is the sugges- 
tion of occult influences Reading its story, a persistent 


question comes in the mind—can a gem affect either for 
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good or evil the destiny, the fate, of its wearer? Were 
Pliny and the other ancients right when they declared that 
jewels themselves possess certain fateful qualities? For, if 
coincidence alone is the explanation for all the tragedy, all 
the sorrow and suffering associated with the Hope Diamond, 
then the arm of coincidence is long indeed ! 

In an Indian temple, for two thousand years before our 
story opens, the beautiful diamond had found a resting-place 
on the breast of the idol of Rama-Sita, where it had been 
guarded jealously by the priests and devotedly worshipped 
by the masses. Earlier than that, legend tells us, it had 
been owned by the Princess Brisbun, who had met her death 
at the hands of an infuriated mob; but the history of the 
jewel before the middle of the seventeenth century, when it 
came into Tavernier’s possession, is wrapped in doubt. 
But from about 1850 or 1860 until the present day there is 
an almost complete record; and we have the writings of 
Tavernier himself to help us far on our way. 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier was a traveller of note and a 
renowned connoisseur of diamonds and other precious stones 
long before the episode of the great gem secured for him a 
place in romantic history. In all works dealing with jewels 
you will come across his name. The lure of India, its colour 
and mystery, had been a potent spell for him, and he had 
probed many secrets in the course of his several journeys 
throughout the country, and had won, through his many 
adventures, a great European fame. 

In his travels Tavernier had come into possession of many 
wondrous stones. So famous had he become that the time 
came when Louis XTV. summoned him to his court, and 
thenceforward the traveller became a popular figure. At 
this time, as during the previous two or three hundred years, 
both men and women at the various European courts were 
passionately fond of adorning themselves and their apart- 
ments with precious jewels. Tavernier reserved large num- 
bers of the gems which he brought from the East for the 
king or members of his court. 

On one occasion he disposed of a bag full of rubies and 
jades and emeralds to the Duc d’Orleans, wHé sought them as 
presents for his favourites. A fesult of the transaction 
was that Tavernier was installed in a lucrative post in the 
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Duc’s household, where he made up his mind to settle down. 
But the call of adventure—the lure of the East—was too 
strong for him, and at the end of a year we find him once 
again setting his face to India. 

It was this journey which was destined to prove such an 
eventful one, pregnant with tragedy, not only for himself, 
but for those who followed after him in ownership of the 
stone we now know as the Hope Diamond. 

As Tavernier had received the blessing of the French 
monarch, news of his journey naturally preceded him. 
Upon his arrival at Delhi he was invited to the Palace of 
the Great Mogul, the splendour of whose court was far 
famed. 

Tavernier’s reception was a right royal one, but the chef- 
@’euvre so far as the Frenchman was concerned was when his 
greatest wish was realised. The Great Mogul, whether of 
his own accord or because of some judicious prompting on 
the part of Tavernier, organised a visit to his mines in the 
Himalayas—mines where, as we are told, hundreds of 
thousands of slaves worked almost unceasingly. Hitherto 
no foreigner, or, more correctly, no white man had ever 
been allowed to visit them, a fact which the Mogul spared no 
pains to impress upon Tavernier. 

‘*I am fully conscious of the honour, Your Majesty,”’ 
Tavernier replied, then lightly added: ‘‘ May I urge haste, 
so that your good resolution might not be broken, so that 
you might not change your mind ? ”’ 

‘‘ The Great Mogul has given his word,” was the haughty 


reply. 
§1 


In circumstances of the greatest regal pomp and splendour 
the journey to the Himalayas began, and after many days 
the great elephant train came to a halt at the mines. The 
travellers spent several days in the neighbourhood. The 
spectacle filled the Frenchman with wonder, and his cup of 
happiness was finally filled when his royal host presented him 
with a rough urneut diamond larger than any he had hitherto 
seen. ° 

Also the monarch showed him the amazing diamond known 
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as the Great Mogul. Tavernier, however, declared that 
this stone was the heaviest of which he had at that time 
any knowledge. ‘‘ This diamond,” he wrote, ‘“ belongs to 
the Great Mogul, who did me the honour of showing it to 
me with all his other jewels. . . . Having been permitted to 
handle it, I found that it weighs . . - 279 of our carats... . 
This stone presents the form of an egg cut in half.”’ 

The Hope Diamond, which to-day stands unrivalled, 
Is poor in comparison of size, being only 444, though it was 
considerably larger when first found. The merit of the Hope, 
however, lies not in its size but in its unique blue colouring. 

It was during this trip to the mines that Tavernier heard 
from the lips of the Mogul himself the story of the Hope 
Diamond. The Frenchman expressed wonder at the size 
and beauty of the gems discovered in the mines, and the 
Mogul declared that there was one in existence which was 
more wonderful by far than any he would see there. 

“In the Temple of Pagan, a city older than history,” 
the Mogul declared, ‘‘ there is a jade figure of Rama-Sita, 
the beautiful twin gods. On the breast and neck of this 
idol are many marvellous jewels, placed there by reverent 
hands ; and among them is one of a beauty unrivalled by 
any other of which I have ever heard. It is the wonder of 
the world.” 

Then the monarch told all he knew of the gem—how it 
had rested for so many years—2000 it was thought—upon the 
idol; how it was supposed to have caused the death by 
violence at the hands of a mob of its previous wearer, the 
Burmese Princess Brisbun. Nothing, the Mogul said, 
was known of the origin of the gem beyond that; and even 
to this day no one can enlighten us any further about its 
earlier history 

It has been asserted that avarice urged Tavernier on to 
steal the jewel, and that he secured it so that he might dispose 
of it in France. The fact that he sold it to the King not 
long after his return to his native country is pointed to as 
conclusive evidence. It is likely, however, that Tavernier 
was inspired to the theft by his love of precious stones. He 
was a wealthy man. It was impossible to buy this particular 
specimen, so he decided ® steal it: As for the fact that he 
sold it to the king, he did so under considerable pressure 
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from Louis XIV., who, after setting eyes upon the gem, could 
not rest until he possessed it. 

At any rate, Tavernier set out forthwith for Mandalay. 
He was a bold traveller, and had come through many ad- 
ventures scatheless ; and, although this coup which he planned 
was bigger than anything he had previously attempted, he 
believed he had courage and initiative enough to carry it 
through to a successful end. 

Few travellers had ventured so far as Pagan, but here 
again news of the fact that Tavernier was a great personage 
in his own country, that he was a friend of the Mogul, made 
his journey comparatively easy. As he approached his 
destination he distributed largesse with astonishing pro- 
digality, and Tavernier himself tells us that the natives spoke 
of him as a prince among his own people. 

It was a privilege for a stranger, a white man especially, 
to be allowed into the sacred temple, but it was one which 
Tavernier secured. 

On first entering the temple, the Frenchman, we learn, 
prostrated himself before the big jade idol and shaded his 
eyes as he drew himself up, as if in awe of the mighty Rama- 
Sita who had received him. It is more likely that he covered 
his eyes so that he might look between his fingers with less 
fear of observation, and take in all the details of this jewel- 
laden figure, which he planned to rob of its finest ornament ! 


§ 2 

May Yohé, the actress, formerly Lady Francis Hope, who 
attributes the misfortunes which befell herself and her 
former husband to the malign influence of the Hope Diamond, 
has told the story of the famous gem, and has given the 
following account of the theft of the jewel by Tavernier : 

“For five days until the novelty of his visit began to dis- 
appear, Tavernier stayed at Pagan. Each morning, noon 
and night he visited the temple and made his devotions 
at Rama-Sita. And at each visit he made a gift to Rama- 
Sita, adding one more to the gems which decorated the 
idol, These gems were of his own store, and we may believe 
they were not the most valuable. But they gratified the 
priests.” 
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as the Great Mogul. Tavernier, however, declared that 
this stone was the heaviest of which he had at that time 
any knowledge. ‘‘ This diamond,” he wrote, ‘‘ belongs to 
the Great Mogul, who did me the honour of showing it to 
me with all his other jewels. . . . Having been permitted to 
handle it, I found that it weighs . . . 279 of our carats. ... 
This stone presents the form of an egg cut in half.” 

The Hope Diamond, which to-day stands unrivalled, 
is poor in comparison of size, being only 44}, though it was 
considerably larger when first found. The merit of the Hope, 
however, lies not in its size but in its unique blue colouring. 
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steal the jewel, and that he secured it so that he might dispose 
of it in France. The fact that he sold it to the King not 
long after his return to his native country is pointed to as 
conclusive evidence. It is likely, however, that Tavernier 
was inspired to the theft by his love of precious stones. He 
was a wealthy man. It was impossible to bay this particular 
specimen, so he decided ® steal it: As for the fact that he 
sold it to the king, he did so under considerable pressure 
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from Louis XIV., who, after setting eyes upon the gem, could 
not rest until he possessed it. 

At any rate, Tavernier set out forthwith for Mandalay. 
He was a bold traveller, and had come through many ad- 
ventures scatheless ; and, although this coup which he planned 
was bigger than anything he had previously attempted, he 
believed he had courage and initiative enough to carry it 
through to a successful end. 

Few travellers had ventured so far as Pagan, but here 
again news of the fact that Tavernier was a great personage 
in his own country, that he was a friend of the Mogul, made 
his journey comparatively easy. As he approached his 
destination he distributed largesse with astonishing pro- 
digality, and Tavernier himself tells us that the natives spoke 
of him as a prince among his own people. 

It was a privilege for a stranger, a white man especially, 
to be allowed into the sacred temple, but it was one which 
Tavernier secured. 

On first entering the temple, the Frenchman, we learn, 
prostrated himself before the big jade idol and shaded his 
eyes as he drew himself up, as if in awe of the mighty Rama- 
Sita who had received him. It is more likely that he covered 
his eyes so that he might look between his fingers with less 
fear of observation, and take in all the details of this jewel- 
laden figure, which he planned to rob of its finest ornament ! 


§ 2 

May Yohé, the actress, formerly Lady Francis Hope, who 
attributes the misfortunes which befell herself and her 
former husband to the malign influence of the Hope Diamond, 
has told the story of the famous gem, and has given the 
following account of the theft of the jewel by Tavernier : 

‘“‘ For five days until the novelty of his visit began to dis- 
appear, Tavernier stayed at Pagan. Each morning, noon 
and night he visited the temple and made his devotions 
at Rama-Sita. And at each visit he made a gift to Rama- 
Sita, adding one more to the gems which decorated the 
idol. These gems were of his own store, and we may believe 
they were not the most valuable. But they gratified the 
priests.” 
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The fifth night was moonless, and there were no watchers 
to see the herd of elephants used by Tavernier and his 
followers being assembled by their drivers. 

‘The white robes donned by the travellers at their first 
approach to the city were replaced now by sombre garments, 
which reflected none of the star gleams. Suddenly there 
was a quickly hushed cry from some belated priest or attend- 
ant still hovering within the temple. A few beggars who 
had taken advantage of their privilege of sleeping on the stone 
floors of the temple moved uneasily, and then awakened to 
find themselves neatly bound and gagged. There was a 
swift rush of feet toward the silent, majestic idol. A subdued 
rattle of golden chains and then outside the temple the soft 
thud of the elephants’ feet.”’ 

In the morning confusion and excitement marked the 
discovery of the great loss. Who could have stolen it? The 
priests asked one another the question in vain. Then, as 
they unbound the beggars, came the cry from outside, ‘‘ The 
travellers have gone in the night ! ”’ 

Tavernier had achieved his purpose. Complete success 
had attended him, and by the time the priests had learned 
of the theft he and his followers were far beyond their reach. 

The last we hear of the Temple of Rama-Sita shows us 
the priests and people bowed down with grief, fear- stricken. 
There is silence but for the seemingly endless incantation of 
the worshippers, praying to Rama-Sita to bring all the wrath 
of the gods upon these vandals, these despoilers, who had 
robbed the idol of its most precious gem. 


§ 3 


Jean Baptiste Tavernier hastened back to France with all 
the speed at his command. Flushed with triumph, his news 
created a sensation. King Louis, learning of his wonderful 
“find,” summoned him immediately before him. As I 
have told, Tavernier had wealth sufficient for all his future 
needs—and he was an old man. He had no wish to sell. 
So when he went to court, he took with him many other 
gems, less beautiful perhaps but none the less remarkable, 
than the Tavernier Diamond—as the gem now came to be 
called—in the hope that Louis would be satisfied with them. 
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He was disappointed, however, for the king had set his 
mind upon the jewel of Rama-Sita. Tavernier made some 
excuse for delay ; and Louis, perhaps thinking the offer he 
had made did not agree w:th Tavernier’s preconceived idea 
of price, increased the sum to £100,000, adding a title of 
nobility. This tantalising bait dangled before the returned 
traveller’s eyes was too much for Tavernier, and he succumbed 
to it. Just at this time he had received what must have been 
a heavy blow to him—the intelligence that his son had got 
into heavy debt and had pledged most of his father’s fortune. 
This latter factor must have had a great deal to do with 
Tavernier’s capitulation. 

Another version has it that Tavernier had to use the 
fortune he received from the king to settle his son’s debts. 
This seems somewhat fantastic, as in all, according to the 
late Mr. E. W. Streeter, the British diamond expert who made 
exhaustive researches into the history of famous gems, 
Tavernier disposed of twenty-five large gems to Louis; 
and the combined price of these must have run into nearly 
a quarter of a million At any rate, though we are told he 
was broken-hearted, he had yet the courage to face still 
another journey to the East. He was eighty-four when he 
set out for the last time, and on this journey Tavernier met 
his death. Before he had accomplished his mission he was 
attacked by a peculiarly painful fever, and he died in great 
agony. Another account has it that he was torn to pieces by 
wild dogs, a version to which, I note, May Yohé inclines, 
but I think it will be found that I am right. Mr. Streeter 
declares that the. Emir Jemla, into whose possession he 
believed the stone had at one time come, died in similar 
circumstances after a somewhat similar defalcation on the 
part of his son |! 

Thus had Rama-Sita struck the first blow in revenge, and 
many deeds of bloodshed were to follow in the track of the 
diamond. 

To follow the course of the gem’s future history it is 
necessary to make certain explanations and correct certain 
misconceptions created by the confusion of names which 
have been givén to the same gem. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that the Hope Diamond is not Tavernier’s 
Diamond 7 ¢ofo. But it is by far the largest part of it still 
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in existence. After coming into possession of the French 
king, Tavernier’s stone was cut considerably and so reduced 
to 67 carats, in which form it came to be known as the 
French Blue. After the theft of it during the upheaval 
following the French Revolution, it was cut twice into three 
pieces, one, very small, worth £300; another slightly 
larger; and a third of 44} carats, which eventually came 
under the ownership of Mr. Thomas Henry Hope, whose 
name it took. 

To return to Louis XIV. The extraordinary colour and 
brilliance of the wonderful diamond fascinated him, and 
great though his collection was of jewels, he found never- 
ending interest in his latest acquisition. 

There was considerable curiosity among the court 
followers to see the jewel. The first occasion upon which 
the king wore it, we are told, it created a considerable 
sensation, everyone remarking upon its peculiar violet-blue 
colour, which made it unique and irreplaceable. There are 
diamonds of a sapphire hue, which are of high value; there 
are also green, white, olive, black, yellow and fire-coloured 
diamonds ; but the red and blue are rarest of all natural 
productions. 

On many subsequent occasions Louis wore the diamond 
as his chief ornament, and it figured in a great historical 
scene in February of 1715 when the monarch réceived the 
Persian ambassador in state. Contemporary chroniclers 
describe the king as wearing a suit of black and gold adorned 
with diamonds that cost 412,000,000. ‘‘ Round his neck,’’ 
one report states, ‘‘ suspended by a light blue ribbon, he wore 
the dark blue diamond known as the French Blue as his 
chief ornament.” 

One cannot strictly say that the blue diamond brought 
disaster to Louis the King, but curiously enough misfortune 
befell the various favourites whom he allowed to wear the 
jewel. Thus Mme. de Montespan, who appeared with the 
stone at a great court ball, soon after fell from favour and, 
not long afterwards, was supplanted in her royal lover’s 
affections by her hated rival, Mme. de Maintenon. Next, 
Nicholas Fouquet, the Minister of Finance to Louis, borrowed 
the jewel to wear at a féte. Again inysterious happenings 
followed. Fouquet then incurred his royal master’s dis- 
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pleasure, was disgraced, and then thrown into prison, where 
he died of apoplexy, a convenient euphemism for many 
forms of violent death in those barbarous days. By this 
time, these ominous events had given rise to various rumours ; 
then someone recalled that Tavernier had once told him there 
was supposed to be a curse attached to the jewel, as was said 
to be the case with many gems brought from the East. 

Thus it soon became generally agreed that there was a 
devil in the diamond and whoever wore the jewel would come 
by misfortune. As if to add weight to the superstition 
signs were not wanting to show that the royal house of 
France was beginning to crumble. The foundations of 
the monarchy were vibrating slightly with the rumblings of 
the coming revolution, prophesied so complacently to 
Madame Pompadour by Louis XV. 

Who was to be the next victim in this chain of mysterious 
events ? Who next to brave the vengeance of Rama-Sita ? 

We turn the page of history and come face to face with 
Marie Antoinette, the beautiful and unhappy martyred 
queen. There was a time when the fatal diamond gleamed 
on her shapely neck too. The thunder that is revolution 
drew nearer . . . and the wave of the people’s hate over- 
came the helpless queen and dragged her to destruction. The 
Crown fell, and with it, submerged in the ruin, lay the 
wondrous jewel, omen of dread fortune, harbinger of death! 

There comes a blank now in the history of the blue 
diamond: for a space its story is as a closed book whose 
leaves may never be opened. ‘The gem disappeared in 1792 
when the French Crown jewels, which had been lodged in 
the Garde-Meuble by the Revolutionary Committee, were 
stolen. At that time the French Blue, according to the 
official inventory, ranked second in importance in the royal 
regalia, the famous Pitt or Regent, named, like the Hope, 
after one of its owners, Thomas Pitt, and then valued at 
£480,000, holding premier place. Perhaps the most 
authoritative account of the robbery is the following, given 
by Breton, then editor of the Gazette des Tribuneaux : 

‘The inventory of the Crown diamonds, made in 1791, 
in virtue of**a decree of the Constituent Assembly, had 
scarcely been completed in the month of August 1792, 
at the time of the last public exhibition which took place 
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on the first Tuesday of every month. After the sanguinary 
events of August roth to September 2nd, this rich treasury 
was naturally closed to the public, and the Paris Commune, 
as representing the State property, put its seals on the 
cabinets in which had been placed the crown, the sceptre 
and other ornaments of the coronation service; the golden 
shrine bequeathed by Cardinal Richelieu to Louis XIII., 
with all the accompanying diamonds and rubies, the famous 
golden vase, weighing 106 marks, besides a vast quantity 
of other vases, in agate, amethyst and rock crystal. On the 
morning of September 17th, Sergent and the two other 
Commissioners of the Commune perceived that during the 
night robbers had made their way in by scaling the colonnade 
from the side of the Place Louis XV., and through a window 
looking in that direction, having thus got access to the vast 
halls of the Garde-Meuble, they had broken the seals without 
forcing the locks, and carried off the priceless treasures 
contained in the cabinets.” 

This daring robbery caused a tremendous sensation. 
A number of notorious criminals were arrested, and one of 
them confessed to the robbery. They were all condemned 
to the gallows, except two who were sent to the prison of 
Bicétre, where they died. The authorities succeeded in 
recovering the Regent, but nothing more was heard of the 
diamond of Rama-Sita for nearly twenty years. 


§ 4 


It was in Amsterdam that the ‘‘ diamond of death ”’ next 
appeared to continue its terrible history of robbery, suicide 
and murder. Here it had, by some mysterious channels, 
come into the possession of a diamond dealer named Fals. 
It was said that he had been commissioned by an unknown 
client to recut it. For months he laboured at his task, and 
on the very day it was completed the gem was stolen by his 
son, a dissolute youth of eighteen. After squandering the 
proceeds of his theft in riot and debauchery, the son com- 
mitted suicide. The jewel was apparently bought from the 
youth by Francis Beaulieu, a young Frenchman, who paid 
only a tenth of its real value for it. His fate was destined to 
be an even more terrible one. Unable to dispose of the 
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diamond in France he decided to go to London. Before 
he did this, however, he had to get some funds. He there- 
fore swore to secrecy a Paris jeweller, and induced him to cut 
a small piece from the gem, which was sold and the profits 
divided. Beaulieu, in London, carried the diamond about 
in the heel of his shoe. Luck favoured him even less in 
England than in France. Afraid to offer the gem for sale, 
he worked as a scavenger in the streets, bearing about with 
him all the while—for he feared to leave the diamond at his 
lodgings—the wealth of a king’s ransom. 

At last, when he had reached the depths of destitution, 
and hunger had worn him to a shadow of his former self, 
he sent for a certain well-known Hatton Garden jeweller, 
Daniel Eliason, a Jew, to whom he offered his treasure for 
2% 5000 cash. Eliason wished time in which to consider the 
matter, but he was not long in making up his mind to buy, 
and next morning he went to the young Frenchman’s lodg- 
ings to complete the transaction. There he made a tragic 
discovery. The youth lay dead in his bed. He had literally 
starved to death. 

As I have shown, since the theft from the Garde-Meuble, 
the French Blue had been cut twice. The smallest portion, 
that cut by the Paris jeweller, came into the possession of 
Mr. Streeter, the British jewel expert, who paid £300 for 
it; the larger portion was sold to the Duke of Brunswick 
and became known as the Brunswick Blue Drop; and the 
third and largest portion was that which came into the Jew’s 
possession, and which was later to be bought by Mr. Thomas 
Henry Hope and named after him. 

Eliason kept the diamond until 1830 and then disposed of 
it to Mr. Hope, the price being only £18,000. A committee 
of experts not long afterwards placed its value at 430,000, 
‘““having regard to the stone’s unique character, faultless 
texture and exquisite form.”’ By that time, of course, Mr. 
Hope had had the gem polished by skilled hands, and 
restored to its pristine glory. 

After his death, when the gem passed on entail to Lord 
Francis Hope,,the evil record of the diamond steadily grew. 
Within a year or two Lord Francis had to face the ruin of 
his happiness, the wreckage of his home and the foundering 
of his finances. In 1894 he had married May Yohé, the 
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actress. On many occasions she wore the diamond, and she 
has declared that it was under its evil spell that she ran away 
with another man. She was divorced in 1902. The previous 
year, Lord Francis had obtained permission from the Court 
of Chancery to sell the gem, owing to the financial diff- 
culties in which he found himself. And so the jewel 
passed out of the possession of the family to which it owes 
its name. 

Regarding the diamond, May Yohé has declared : 

‘“ As Lady Francis Hope I had always had a dislike of 
the stone and I could never overcome this feeling and wear 
it in public. While wearing the stone I was in an ecstasy of 
terror, and when I removed it to be returned to the vault of 
Lord Francis Hope’s bankers, I fell into spells of dizziness 
which I could not explain. Legends of old India have come 
into my mind to account for this. The night before I ran 
away from Lord Francis I dreamed of the stone. _Its 
shimmering facets reflected waves of light that seemed to 
beckon me, and I woke up prepared to desert my husband 
and home. ... The unlucky stone did not abandon me, 
though, for later I found myself alone in extreme distress 


and unhappiness. . . . I would not accept the Hope Diamond 
to wear, not even if they gave me as an inducement £1000 
a year.” 


This society sensation aroused world-wide interest regard- 
ing the diamond’s supposed evil influence ; and the happen- 
ings of the intervening years between that time and the 
present day have tended to increase rather than diminish 
the stone’s reputation as a harbinger of tragedy. 

The year 1908 marked another extraordinary sequence 
of strange events, resembling that which had attended 
ownership of the diamond over a century before. In this 
year, the gem was sold to Prince Kanitovsky, a Russian 
nobleman and millionaire. The Prince was infatuated with 
an actress, Mlle. Ladue, one of the most scintillating stars 
of the thcatrical firmament, who was attracting all Paris to 
the Folies-Bergére to see her. The Prince gave the gem 
to the woman to wear on one of her appearances before the 
footlights. Great as was the wonder,created in the audience 
by the famous gem adorning the beautiful white throat, 
this was as nothing compared with the stupefaction caused 
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when the actress’s lover suddenly stood up in his box, in full 
view of the crowded house, calmly drew a revolver, and before 
anyone could move a hand to stop him, fired at the woman on 
the stage. With a scream of agony the actress fell dead on 
the boards—one more victim to the vengeance of the de- 
spoiled god. 

Two days later Prince Kanitovsky himself was stabbed to 
death by an unknown assailant—or assailants—in a Paris 
street ; and Colot, the diamond dealer who had sold the gem 
to the Prince, realising he would never receive the balance 
still owing of the purchase price, committed suicide. 

The jewel returned to the East, a Greek jeweller selling it 
to the Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey. On the night of 
the transaction, the Greek and his wife and family were 
thrown over a precipice and killed when the horses drawing 
their carriage bolted. The keeper of the Sultan’s jewels 
not long after offended his master, was bastinadoed to the 
point of death and thrown into a dungeon, where he went 
mad. The Sultan’s favourite eunuch, Kulub Bay, next 
took possession of the jewel. He was later mysteriously 
strangled. Finally the sinister Nemesis overtook the Sultan, 
who was overthrown and lost his life in the revolution caused 
by the Young Turks. 

At this stage the diamond descends once more into 
obscurity. In 1911 it reappeared in America, where it had 
been purchased from a firm of diamond dealers by Mrs. 
Edward B. M‘Lean. She was involved in a long legal 
action with the firm from whom she bought the gem, which 
she wore for the first time at a great reception given in 
Washington to honour the Russian ambassador. 

The ill-luck so long attributed to the famous stone was 
responsible for a strange clause in the negotiations for its 
sale. The price first demanded was £60,000, upon condi- 
tion that in the event of misfortune befalling the purchaser, 
the purchaser should be entitled to return the jewel. Eventu- 
ally the price was fixed at £52,000. In May 1919, Mrs. 
M‘Lean’s only child, little Vinson M‘Lean, the heir to a 
vast fortune (the newspapers called him the “ billion-dollar 
baby ’’), rushed from his nurse’s side and was crushed to 
death under the wheels of a motor-car. 

Thus comes to a close for the present the drama of this 
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wondrous jewel. Has it run its course of tragedy, or is there 
more, worse, still to follow ? Who can tell ? 

Surely few stories were ever so romantic yet so terrible, 
so fascinating yet so tragic, as this—the mystery of the Hope 
Diamond | 


THE SECRET OF THE MOAT FARM 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


The plausible and sinister adventurer who, for the love of 
gain and of an easy life, preys upon women, ts a familiar 
Jigure in the history of crime. Camtlle Holland was fifty-six 
when Dougal captured her affections, and the unhappy romance 
of a rich old matd led to her murder at thts infamous scoun- 
drel’s hands. The crime might have gone unpunished but 
Jor one damning clue. It was a pair of shoes which brought 
Dougal to the scaffold after the lapse of years. 


to an old maid’s life. Into the life of Camille Cecille 

land romance had not come, though it was inevitable 
that she should possess her dreams. For she was a woman 
of imagination. She scribbled sentimental little stories, and 
painted in water-colours sentimental little landscapes— 
mills and ponds and green woodlands—pleasant, pretty 
scenes. 
Camille Holland did not look her years: most people 
thought she was forty. A certain refinement of face and 
trimness of figure, an exquisite smallness of foot (her chief 
pride), lent to her an attractiveness which is unusual in women 
who have passed through many loveless years, ‘‘ living in 
boxes,’”’ having no home but the boarding-house and cheap 
hotels which she frequented, and no human recreation but 
the vicarious acquaintanceships she formed in her uneventful 
journeyings. 

She could afford an occasional trip to the Continent ; 
she could afford, too, other occasional luxuries, for her aunt, 
with whom she had lived many years at Highbury, had left 
her the substarttial fortune of £7000, invested in stocks and 
shares, which brought *her from £300 to £400 a year. 


Amongst her investments was £400 invested in George 
re § 


° T the age of fifty-six a spinster may well be resigned 
ol 
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Newnes, Limited, which shares were to play an important 
part in the detection of one of the cruellest crimes of the 
century. 

Living as she did, it was natural that she had few friends. 
There was a nephew in Dulwich, who saw his aunt occasion- 
ally ; there was a broker to whom she was known, and a 
banker on whom she sometimes called. Very few tradesmen 
knew her, because she ran no accourits, buying in whatever 
town she happened to be, and paying cash. 


§ 1 


It was in the early days of the Boer War, when military 
men had acquired the importance which war invariably 
gives to them, that a smart-looking, bearded man called at 
the boarding-house in Elgin Crescent, Bayswater, where 
Miss Holland was in residence. He had evidently met 
Miss Holland, for he sent up a card inscribed ‘“‘ Captain 
Dougal,’’ and was immediately received by the lady in her 
hostess’s drawing-room. He appeared a great friend ; 
he came again and again, took the lady out for long strolls 
in Hyde Park, and once they went to dinner and to a theatre 
together. 

The devotion of Captain Dougal must have brought to 
realisation one of the romantic dreams of this spinster whom 
love had passed by, and she warmed to his subtle flattery, 
his courtesy and his obvious admiration. When, in his manly 
way, he confessed to her that he was unhappily married 
and there could be no legal culmination to their love, she 
was shocked, but did not dismiss him. Life was passing 
swiftly for her, and she was confronted with the alternatives 
of going down to oblivion starved of love, or accepting from 
him the ugly substitute for marriage. 

There was undoubtedly a great struggle, sleepless nights 
of heart-searching, before she surrendered the principles to 
which she had held, and let go her most cherished faiths. 
But in the end the surrender was complete. One afternoon 
she met him at Victoria Station, and togethér they went to a 
little house at Hassocks, near Brighton, the house having 
been rented for two months by her imperious lover. 
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Dougal’s earlier marriage, he said, had been a very un- 
happy one. 

“* IT need not have told you I was married at all,” he said. 
‘“* You would never have discovered the fact. But I cannot 
and will not deceive you, or treat you so badly as to marry 
you bigamously.”’ 

His scruples, his fairness, his very misfortune, were 
sufficient to endear him further to this infatuated woman of 
fifty-six, who for the first time in her life was experiencing 
the passion about which she had read and heard, and about 
which, in her mild and ineffective way, she had written. 
And those first months at Hassocks brought her a joy that 
fully compensated her for the illegality of the union. 

The adventure was at least no novelty to Samuel Herbert 
Dougal, sometime quartermaster-sergeant of the Royal 
Engineers. Nor was it the first time that he had described, 
in his soft Irish tongue and in the most glowing colours, the 
happiness in store for his victim. His very brogue, so 
attractive to the ears of women, was an acquisition, for he 
had been born in the East End of London, a neighbourhood 
which had grown a little too hot for him at a very early 
age, and had made him accept the Army as an alternative 
to prison. 

In a very short time he had gained promotion, for he was 
a remarkable draughtsman, and so clever with his pen that 
he earned for himself amongst his comrades the name of 
Jim the Penman. From his earliest days he had preyed on 
women, for he had been one of those parasitical creatures 
to whom a sweetheart meant a source of income. 

At twenty-four he married, taking his wife with him when 
his regiment was moved to Halifax, Nova Scotia. She died 
there, with suspicious suddenness. Pleading that her death 
had upset him, he was allowed a short furlough in England, 
and returned with a second wife, a tall, young and good- 
looking woman, who tended his children and seemed to be 
possessed of some means of her own, for she had a quantity 
of jewellery. Nine weeks after arrival, she also was seized 
with a sudden illness, and, like his first wife, died and was 
buried within ‘twenty-four hours, the death being due, 
according to Dougal, to her having eaten poisonous oysters. 
Under military regulations it was not necessary to register 
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the death in the town of Halifax, and beyond the fact that 
Dougal seemed to be very unfortunate in the matter of his 
wives, no notice was taken. 

There was in Halifax at the time a girl who had been a 
friend of both the Mrs. Dougals. Though no marriage 
ceremony occurred, Dougal, by his very audacity, succeeded 
in imposing upon his comrades to the extent of their accept- 
ing her as his wife, going to the length of forging a marriage 
certificate which, however, did not deceive the officer com- 
manding, whose signature was necessary to secure her a 
free passage to England. This union was a short one, and 
the man’s brutality and callousness were such that she 
decided to return to Canada. 

‘What excuse shall I offer my friends?’ she asked 
tearfully. To which he replied, with that cynicism which 
was part of the man: 

‘““ Buy yourself a set of widow’s weeds, and tell them 
that your husband is dead.’’ 

Dougal left the Army with twenty-one years’ service, the 
possessor of that good conduct medal, which is the scorn of 
most military men, and some three shillings a day pension— 
an amazing end to his military career, remembering that 
during his period of service he served ‘twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour for forging a cheque in the 
name of Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in Ireland. 

Scarcely had the Canadian woman left than another girl 
was installed in his home, only to flee in the middle of the 
night from his violence. 

He was successively steward of a Conservative club at 
Stroud Green, manager of a smaller club at the seaside, and 
held numberless other positions for a short length of time ; 
invariably his terms of employment ended abruptly, and as 
invariably the cause had to do with his treatment of the 
women with whom he was brought into contact. 

First and foremost Dougal was a forger. He could 
imitate handwriting with such remarkable fidelity that 
even those he victimised hesitated to swear to the forgery. 

When he met Miss Holland he had lost his youthful 
slimness ; the fair, curling moustache was touched with 
grey, and he had added the pointed beard which lenthim 
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a certain sobriety of appearance that so ill accorded with 
his character. He was a man versed in the arts and wiles 
of wooing. The life at Hassocks was a dream of happiness 
to his dupe, and her own nature and predilections assisted 
him to the fulfilment of his plans. 

There can be little doubt that Dougal was a poisoner 
the circumstances attending the deaths of his first and second 
wife, the callous conduct he displayed in those events, almost 
prove his responsibility. But many years had elapsed since 
those tragedies; at least two great poisoning cases had 
been tried in the courts; and he must have learnt how dan- 
gerous it was, in so law-abiding a country as England, to 
repeat the crimes of Halifax. 

Moreover, the death of Miss Holland could not in any 
way benefit him, since he had no legal claim upon her. 
There is some slight evidence that he tried to induce her 
to make a will in his favour, but Miss Holland, despite her 
infatuation, displayed an unusual acumen when the question 
of placing her signature to a document arose. 


§ 2 


The life at Hassocks, delightful as it was, was not exactly 
the kind of life that the woman desired. She did not want to 
rent a house; she wanted to settle down, to have a per- 
manent home of her own; and Dougal, to whom she ex- 
pressed her wishes, agreed with her. When she told him 
that she would like to buy a farm, he instantly became an 
authority on farming. Nothing would please him better 
than to live the simple, rustic life; and accordingly they 
began a search for a suitable habitation, and the columns 
of the newspapers were carefully perused. 

Eventually a suitable property was found. This was 
Coldham Farm, in the parish of Clavering in Essex, and 
negotiations were begun with Messrs. Rutter, of Norfolk 
Street, Strand, for the acquisition of the house and acreage. 
If the property had a disadvantage, it was that it was remote 
and lonely, the nearest village being Saffron Walden, and 
the equivalent to ‘“‘town’”’ the town of Newport, a quaint 
and ancient place which all people who motor from London 
to Newmarket pass through without giving it a furtherthought 
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The price of Coldham Farm was £1550, and Dougal, 
who had charge of all the arrangements, settled with Messrs. 
Rutter that a conveyance should be made in his name, Miss 
Holland selling off some of her stock im order to secure the 
money for the purchase. One day she called with Dougal 
at Norfolk Street, and the necessary documents were placed 
before her for her signature. Instead of being perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangements as he had made them, she read 
through the conveyance with a frown, and shook her head. 

‘‘ The property is conveyed to you,” she said. ‘“‘I don’t 
like that. It must be conveyed to me.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference; it is only a matter of 
form,’’ pleaded Dougal, who seemed to have made no 
secret of their relationship, even to Rutter’s clerk. ‘‘ If we 
are to be known as Mr. and Mrs. Dougal, how can you 
have the conveyance in your maiden name? Everybody will 
know our secret.” 

Apparently Miss Holland was superior to the malignant 
tongues of gossip. 

‘It must be conveyed in my name,” she said stubbornly, 
and, despite all Dougal’s protests, despite his private inter- 
view with her, when he must have urged more intimate 
considerations, she had her way. The conveyance was torn 
up, a fresh document was prepared, and Coldham Farm 
was transferred to her. 

The pair left Hassocks at the end of January 1899, and 
took lodgings at the house of a Mrs. Wiskens in Saffron 
Walden, where they remained until April 22nd. Mrs. 
Wiskens, in addition to letting lodgings, was a dressmaker, 
who had a small clientele, and she added to the income 
she derived from ‘‘lets’’ by doing odd dressmaking jobs, 
repairs, etc., incidentally serving Miss Holland in this 
capacity. 

Their life at Saffron Walden seems to have been a pleasant 
time for Miss Holland. Dougal was still the attentive and 
devoted ‘‘ husband,” and nobody in that respectable little 
town dreamt that the formality of a marriage ceremony 
had been overlooked. 

From time to time they drove over to their new home, the 
purchase of which had not yet been completed, and Dougal 
simulated a knowledge of farming which must have been 
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very comforting to the woman, who undoubtedly had her 
suspicions of his ability to conduct even this small establish- 
ment. 

It was a smallish house, surrounded by a moat, and, to 
the romantic eye of the aged spinster, possessed many 
attractions. It was she who decided to rename Coldham 
Farm, which became the ‘‘ Moat House Farm,” the Post 
Office being notified of this change. 

They moved into Moat House Farm in April, soon after 
the purchase was completed. The former owner of the farm 
left behind him a small staff of labourers, cowmen, etc., 
which Dougal re-engaged for the work of the farm. 

Dougal purchased a horse and trap, threw himself with 
vigour into his new work, devised changes, including the 
filling in of certain parts of the moat; whilst Miss Holland, 
who did not disguise her pride in her new possession, set 
about the furnishing of the house, and brought from London 
a grand piano to beguile the tedium of the long evenings. 
She was something of a musician, just as she was something 
of an artist, and she may well have looked forward to a life 
of serene happiness with the man who had come so strangely 
into her life, and whose love had changed every aspect of 
existence. 

It would have been remarkable if Dougal, after his adven- 
turous career, could be satisfied with the humdrum of farming. 
He might be amused and interested for a month or two, but 
after that the restrictions which the woman imposed, the 
necessity for keeping up the pretence of devotion, and the 
various petty annoyances which her shrewdness produced, 
must have their effect. Change was vital to him—not neces- 
sarily change of scene, but change of interest. No one 
woman could satisfy him, and he took an unusual interest in 
the choice of the girl servant that Miss Holland engaged. 

This proved to be Florence Havies, who took up her situation 
three weeks after the Dougals had gone into their new home. 
On the very morning of her arrival, Dougal came into the 
kitchen, looked at the girl, and, finding her attractive, put 
his arm around her waist and kissed her. The girl, to whom 
such attentions were only alarming, complained immediately 
to her mistress. It was the first hint that Miss Holland had 
received of the man’s character, and when, trembling, with 
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hurt vanity, she demanded an explanation, Dougal tried to 
laugh the matter away. 

‘‘ She is only a kid,” he smiled; “ you surely don’t think 
I was serious ? ”’ 

Whether he succeeded in allaying the woman’s suspicions 
is not known, but he did not give her time to forget the 
incident. That night, when Miss Holland was in bed and 
Dougal was supposed to be in the kitchen downstairs, a 
terrified scream broke the silence, and Miss Holland, jumping 
out of bed, made her way to the servant’s room, to find her 
in a condition bordering upon hysteria. After a while the 
girl was calmed, and told her story. She had been awakened 
by hearing Dougal at the door demanding admission in an 
undertone. The door was bolted, but the man had flung 
his weight against it and was on the point of bursting in 
when the girl had screamed. 

Bewildered, horrified by her discovery, Miss Holland 
went back to her room, to find Dougal in bed and apparently 
asleep. She was not deceived, however. She charged him 
with his offence, and ordered ‘him from the room, the girl 
sleeping with her that night. 

The scene that followed in the morning, when the man 
and the outraged woman met, was one of intense bitterness. 
Throughout breakfast she reproached him—reproaches which 
he bore with extraordinary meekness. Either he had intended 
making a breach by his act, or else he had utterly misjudged 
her complacence. At any rate, he seemed startled by her 
vehemence and impressed by her sincerity. 

It is possible he had never met a woman of her type before, 
and certainly he was a terrible experience to her. The 
discovery shocked her, threw her for the moment off her 
balance, and left no definite view but one that the man must 
go. There was no question of her taking her departure 
and leaving her property in his hands; she had made it 
very clear to him, when the conveyance was signed, that 
she was entirely devoid of that form of quixoticism. 

Dougal himself did nothing during that morning except 
wander disconsolately about the farm. He was seen, with 
his hands in his pockets, looking thoughtrully at the moat, 
at one of the half-filled trenches which served to drain the 
farmyard proper. His attempt to make up the quarrel was 
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the signal for a fresh outburst, until Miss Holland was so 
exhausted by the violence of her anger that she sat down on 
the stairs and, covering her face with her hands, gave herself 
up to a fit of passionate weeping. Thus Florrie Havies saw 
her and tried to comfort her. 

The girl had not been idle. Realising that she could no 
longer stay in the house with Dougal, she had written to her 
mother, asking her to come and fetch her the next day; and, 
as she told her mistress, she was looking forward anxiously 
to her parent’s arrival. 

To the girl Miss Holland confided her sorrows and her 
contrition for the folly which she had been led into committing. 
At the moment she had no definite plan, except that Dougal 
must leave the farm and that their relationship must be 
broken. 

Dougal had no illusions on the subject, and throughout 
the day was facing the prospect of returning to his precarious 
method of living. All his plans had come undone; the 
prospect of an easy life had vanished ; his scheme for getting 
the farm into his own hands had failed. He had no hold 
whatever on the woman except her goodwill, which he had 
exhausted by his folly. 

To a man of his avaricious nature the prospect of losing 
all hope of handling his “‘ wife’s’’ money was maddening. 
It is certain that he had already tried to induce her to make 
a will in his favour, but his failure in this respect would not 
greatly have troubled him, for an opportunity would arise, 
if he were given sufficient time, either to forge such a will, 
or by some trick to induce her to sign a document which 
would give him control of her wealth after her death. His 
precipitate action and her resentment destroyed his chance 
in this respect. 

Camille Holland was not a young and inexperienced girl, 
to be cajoled. She might be ignorant of lovers and their 
wavs, but she had a remarkably good idea of her rights, as 
she had already shown him, and a reconciliation seemed 
beyond hope. 

What passed between them in secret will never be known, 
but from subsequent happenings it is certain that she agreed 
to allow a period of grace, possibly a day or so, to find other 
quarters. That she gave, or intended to give him, any 
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monetary assistance, is doubtful; she neither communicated 
with her bankers, nor was any cheque drawn in his favour. 

Possibly his retention on the farm was a matter of expedi- 
ency so far as she was concerned. She had to go into Newport 
that night to do some shopping, and she may have needed 
him to drive her there. The fact that they subsequently left 
the farm together does not prove that there was any recon- 
ciliation, but rather that she was making use of him, as she 
herself was not able to drive. 

People living in the country did most of their shopping on 
Fridays, and undoubtedly it was to visit Newport for that 
purpose that Miss Holland dressed herself about half-past 
six on the night of Friday, May 1oth, and, going into the 
kitchen, asked her servant if there was anything she required. 

One of the theories offered was that she was taking Dougal 
to the railway station and intended returning alone, but as 
she made no statement to the girl, who would be mostly 
affected by this action, the probability is that the more 
simple explanation is the true one. 

The girl went out and saw that Dougal had harnessed the 
horse and was awaiting the arrival of his wife. She saw 
Miss Holland get up by the man’s side, and as he flicked his 
whip and the trap drove over the moat bridge, she heard Miss 
Holland say : 

‘* Good-bye, Florrie. I shall not be long.” 


8 3 


Nobody else saw them depart. It was quite light, and 
very unlikely that Dougal offered the woman any 
violence at that moment. It is certain that the trap did 
not go into Newport, and that Miss Holland did no shopping 
whatever. What is more likely is that Dougal employed the 
drive, following unfrequented roads, to secure from his 
mistress her forgiveness for his act, and that his efforts were 
unsuccessful. It is probable that the time occupied by his 
vain attempt to bring about a reconciliation was such that 
it was too late to go into Newport, and thet, at her request, 
he drove her back t7 the farm. 

At half-past eight, F!ecrie Havies heard the sound of cart- 
wheels crossing the bridge, and a few minutes later Dougal 
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came into the kitchen. At half-past eight in the middle of 
May, before the introduction of summer-time, it would be 
almost dark. The girl looked up apprehensively and, seeing 
him arrive alone, asked : 

‘’ Has Mrs. Dougal gone upstairs ? ”’ 

‘“ No,” replied Dougal; ‘“‘ she has gone up to London by 
train. She will be back to-night. I am going to fetch her.” 

On the face of it the story was palpably false, for there 
was no train from Newport to London until one that left at 
eleven o’clock in the evening, the previous one having 
departed a few minutes after the pair left the farm together. 
This, however, Florence Havies did not know, and she 
accepted the story, which in all probability confirmed some 
statement Miss Holland had made in the course of the day 
to the effect that she would consult her solicitors or her 
nephew, or somebody whom she could trust, about the 
terrible position in which she found herself. 

What happened was that Dougal had returned to the 
farm half an hour before he came into the kitchen, and, 
having induced Miss Holland to descend, had shot her dead 
by means of a revolver which he had placed just below the 
right ear, and had dropped the body into one of the half- 
filled trenches he had made in his work on the moat. It is 
certain that he did not bury her at once, and that when he 
made his excuse for going out to meet her by a later train, 
in reality he carried a spade to the spot and occupied the 
time in filling in the ditch so that the remains of the un- 
fortunate woman were hidden from view. 

Again he came back, to say that Mrs. Dougal had not 
arrived, and probably would not be back until the midnight 
train, going out again and continuing his dreadful work, 
before he returned, at a quarter to one, with the news that 
she would not come that night. 

‘* You had better go to bed,” he said, and the frightened 
girl went up to her room, locked, bolted and barricaded the 
door as well as she could with a few articles of furniture in 
the room, and spent the night standing at the window, fully 
dressed, starting at every sound. 

She did not hetr Dougal come upstairs, and, so far as she 
could tell, he did not go tO bed that night. As soon as the 
dull dawn light appeared in the sky, Dougal had returned 
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to the scene of his crime, and by the light of day had searched 
for and removed all suspicious traces of his déed, throwing 
more earth into the trench and levelling it down so that the 
notice of the farm labourers should not be attracted. When 
the girl came down early in the morning she was surprised 
to find that Dougal was in the kitchen, and had already 
prepared his breakfast. He greeted her with a cheerful smile. 

‘I have just had a letter from Mrs. Dougal,’ he said 
(a surprising statement to make, considering the earliness of 
the hour and the known fact that the post was not delivered 
until eight o’clock). ‘‘ She says she is going away for a short 
holiday, and she will send another lady down.”’ 

The curious fact was that Dougal had indeed arranged for 
a lady to come to the farm, for, some days previous to the 
occurrence, he had written to his third wife, telling her to 
come to Stanstead, a village in the neighbourhood, and had 
rented a small cottage for her, where she took up her residence 
on the day before the murder. This, however, is no proof 
that the murder was long premeditated. 

Dougal was now a landed proprietor, and thought he 
could afford the luxury of another establishment, especially 
since the rent of that establishment was no more than six 
shillings and sixpence a week. The knowledge that his wife 
was there, added to the fact that he knew the girl was leaving 
that same day, was seized upon by him as a heaven-sent 
coincidence, for he guessed the girl would talk, and the 
appearance of another woman at the farm would thus be 
accounted for. 

That same day Florence Havies’ mother arrived and took 
her daughter away, not without expressions of regret on the 
part of Dougal that the girl should have so misrepresented 
his action, his contention being that he had knocked at the 
door intending to wind up a clock that was in the room! 

The mentality of Dougal is not impressive. The crude 
lies he told about the letter having arrived before it could 
possibly have been delivered, the lie he told the girl’s mother, 
no less than the stupidity of making advances to a girl who 
was a perfect stranger to him and who had previously repulsed 
him, speak very little for his intelligence, though they point 
to the queer egotism which is thé peculiar possession of the 
professional murderer 
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Scarcely had the servant disappeared than a new Mrs. 
Dougal, and this time the real Mrs. Dougal, arrived. He 
must have written on the morning following the murder, 
telling her to come. In the next four years the Moat Farm 
saw many mistresses. The real Mrs. Dougal came and went ; 
new and attractive servants arrived, and became victims to 
the man’s unscrupulous desire for novelty. Amongst these 
were two sisters, one of whom became the mother of his 
child. 

His financial position was now assured; he had gained 
from Miss Holland a very complete knowledge of her pos- 
sessions ; he knew the name of her broker, and copies of 
their letters and of all previous stock and share transactions 
were available. 

Ten days after the murder the Piccadilly branch of the 
National and Provincial Bank received a letter, written in 
the third person, asking for a cheque-book. One was sent, 
addressed to Miss Camille Holland, The Moat House, and 
on June 6th a letter was received by the bank, enclosing 
a £25 cheque and asking for payment in #5 notes. The 
bank sent the money on in the usual way, but the manager, 
noticing some slight discrepancy in the signature, asked that 
this demand should be confirmed. In reply came a letter: 


‘“ The cheque for £25 to Dougal is quite correct. Owing 
to a sprained hand there may have been some discrepancies 
in some of my cheques lately signed.” 


§ 4 


Dougal now set himself the task of converting Miss 
Holland’s securities into cash, and her brokers, Messrs. 
William Hart, received instructions:to sell. It 1s probable 
that she had sufficient money on her person or in the house 
at the time of her death to carry him on for a month or two, 
for it was not until September that he instructed the brokers 
to sell stock to the value of £940, which was duly paid into 
Miss Holland’s account. This was followed a month later 
by a smaller cash payment, and a year later by a payment of 
4546. In addition to these, on September 18th, a letter 
purporting to be signed by Camille C. Holland instructed 
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the bank to forward certificates of £500 worth of United 
Alkaki shares and £400 of George Newnes’ Preference. 

Dougal went about his work with extraordinary care. 
All the monies that were paid on account of Miss Holland 
went into her bank, and remained in the current account 
until he withdrew it ‘by cheque in her name. 

A year later, at the same time as he was instructing Hart, 
he forwarded a request that the bank should send to Hart a 
number of other shares for sale. 

The skill with which the forgeries were executed may be 
illustrated by the fact that when, three years later, Miss 
Holland’s nephew denounced a certain cheque as a forgery, 
he was equally emphatic that other documents bearing her 
signature were forgeries, though they were proved by the 
bank to have been signed by Miss Holland herself on the 
bank premises. 

Nor did Dougal stop short at forging cheques; whole 
letters in her handwriting were sent to the brokers and 
bankers, the writing so cleverly imitated that both the banker 
and the broker concerned were satisfied that they were genuine. 
In all, Dougal secured in this way nearly £6000. 

During the three years that followed the death of Camille 
Holland nobody seemed to have had the slightest suspicion 
that she had come to a violent end. Nor is this remarkable, 
for the only person who knew of their relationship, the 
servant, Florence Havies, had long since left the neighbour- 
hood, and had married, whilst Miss Holland’s only living 
relative, the nephew, was not in the habit of receiving letters 
or any kind of communication from his aunt. The house 
agent who had heard the little breeze which followed Dougal’s 
attempt to get the property transferred to himself, had 
ceased to take any interest in Moat Farm after it had been 
removed from his books as a saleable proposition. 

Dougal’s path was by no means a smooth one. He had 
to face police-court proceedings brought by Kate Cranwell, 
the servant, in regard to her child. In the early part of 1902, 
one of Dougal’s victims, who had been admitted into closer 
confidence than her predecessors, was spurred by Jealousy, 
and a desire to get even with the man who had wronged her, 
to make a statement to the police regarding Miss Holland’s 
disappearance. She could not have known the facts, and it 
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is probable that Dougal, in an unguarded moment, had 
boasted that he was enjoying the income of the dead woman, 
and imagination had supplied the informer with a garbled 
version of wha‘ had really happened. 

It was at hrst believed that Miss Holland was alive, 
locked up somewhere by Dougal, and forced from time to 
time to sign cheques on his behalf. This at least was the 
theory of Superintendent Pryke, in charge of the district, 
who called at the farm and had a talk with Dougal. The 
latter, as usual, was frankness itself. 

‘““T know nothing about her, and have not seen or heard 
from her since I took her and left her at Stanstead Station 
three years ago. I drove her there with her luggage, con- 
sisting of two boxes.” 

‘** But don’t you know her relations or friends ? ’’ asked the 
superintendent. 

Dougal shook his head. 

‘“‘ She left nothing behind her in the house. We had a 
tiff, in consequence of the servant telling her that I wanted 
to go into the girl’s room.” 

‘“ Have you seen any papers bearing the name of Miss 
Holland, or any letters addressed to her ? ”’ asked the super- 
intendent. 

‘“* None,”’ replied Dougal—a somewhat rash statement to 
make, in view of the fact that letters had been continuously 
delivered at the house addressed to Miss Camille Holland. 

‘It is said she is shut up in the house,”’ said the super- 
intendent. ‘‘ Will you let me have a look round ? ” 

Dougal laughed, and said : 

‘‘ Certainly ; go where you like.” 


§ 5 


The superintendent made a very careful inspection of the 
house, but found nothing, and returned to ask if it was true 
that Dougal had given away some of Miss Holland’s clothes 
to his own wife and servant, and that they had had them 
altered. He replied : 

“‘ T couldn’t do that, because she left nothing behind her.”’ 

Dougal had an account at the Birkbeck Bank, and the 
day that Superintendent Pryke saw him he drew out practi- 
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cally the whole of his balance, £305. This fact was known 
through a shrewd inspector (Marsden), who did not share 
the superintendent’s complete faith in Dougal’s dona fides. 
Undoubtedly Superintendent Pryke was gulled by the 
seeming frankness of the master of Moat Farm, and his 
report was creditable to the man whom he had cross-examined. 

Marsden began searching round for a relative, and pre- 
sently found the nephew, who was taken to see certain 
cheques which had been drawn, and had been apparently 
signed by Miss Holland. He declared them, without too 
close an inspection, to be forgeries. This was all that 
Marsden required. He was satisfied that Camille Holland 
had been done to death, but it was absolutely necessary that 
he should have Dougal in safe keeping whilst he made a 
leisurely examination of the property; and though the 
grounds for the warrant were very slight, and, indeed, the 
evidence of the nephew would have been absolutely worthless 
to secure a conviction for forgery, the warrant was granted. 

A cheque had been drawn by Dougal in Miss Holland’s 
name, and the bank had paid him the sum in £710 notes. 
These notes were immediately stopped, and, as though he 
were knowingly playing into the hands of the police, Dougal 
went to the Bank of England to change the £410 notes into 
45 notes, signed a false name on the back of one, and was 
immediately arrested on a charge of forgery. 

Had no further charge followed, it is certain that Dougal! 
would not have been convicted, for the evidence against him 
was of the flimsiest kind, and the fact that both the broker and 
the banker were satisfied that the signatures were genuine 
would have disposed of the prosecution’s case. But the 
arrest served its purpose: no sooner was Dougal in the 
hands of the police than Scotland Yard descended upon the 
Moat Farm and took possession. 

Thereafter followed days and weeks of search which will 
not readily be forgotten, either by the police or by those 
journalists, like myself, whose duty held them to this bleak 
and ugly spot. Week after week, Dougal handcuffed, 
and between warders, was marched from the railway station 
to the little courthouse at Saffron Walden to hear the scraps 
of evidence and the invariable request for a remand. Week 
after week the police probed and pried, dug up floors and 
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examined outhouses, in the vain hope of finding something 
which would solve the mystery of Miss Holland’s dis- 
appearance. 

What complicated the search was the discovery in the first 
day or two of a skull in one of the sheds. It had the appear- 
ance of having been burnt, and at first it was thought that 
this was a portion of the remains of the woman. But it 
afterwards transpired that the skull had been at the farm 
when Miss Holland was still alive. 

It is a curious fact that, though the general opinion amongst 
the reporters present was that the body of the woman was 
in the moat, and although it was also known that in the early 
days of Dougal’s occupation there were open trenches leading 
to the moat, no attempt was made to investigate these 
‘leaders’ until every other channel had been explored 
and every possible hiding-place examined. The police 
were giving up the search in despair when one of the journal- 
ists present said to the detective in charge : 

‘‘ Why don’t you open one of these trenches that Dougal 
filled up ?”’ 

The idea occurred simultaneously to Detective-Inspector 
Marsden, and a labourer was sent for with instructions to 
dig steadily. His work had not proceeded far when his 
spade turned up a boot. Very soon afterwards the body of 
Miss Holland was exposed, and Dougal’s secret was a 
secret no more. 

With some difficulty the body was brought to ground level 
and taken to asummer-house. A jury was hastily summoned, 
and the first sitting of the inquest was held in a great,!'stark 
barn on the property. 

Hither, heavily guarded, Dougal was brought, and the 
scene was one which will long linger in the memory of the 
witnesses. The old barn with its thatched roof was crumbling 
away with age and neglect. The only light was that ad- 
mitted by the door, which had been swung back. Here, 
under the twisted beams and crooked rafters, the court 
arranged itself as best it could, and Dougal, led past the 
open grave of his victim, came into the gloom of this queer 
coroner’s court. : 

The work of the police, however, was not finished with 
their terrible discovery. Was the body that of Camille 
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Holland? The face was unrecognisable; there -were no 
peculiar marks by which she could be identified. The rotten 
remnants of a dress might be sworn to by Mrs. Wiskens of 
Saffron Walden, who had stitched some braid upon it, but 
it was not sufficient evidence to convict Dougal. 

The dress was like thousands of other dresses; the hair 
shape, the bustle, the various other wisps of clothing which 
were found might have been worn by any other woman. 
All that was known was that she had been a woman, and 
that she was murdered, for there was a bullet-hole in the 
skull, and the bullet itself was discovered at the post-mortem 
examination. 

Still, there was sufficient evidence to commit Dougal 
for trial on the capital charge, and there was one witness, 
and one witness alone, who could hang him. This was Mold, 
a bootmaker of Edgware Road. 

Miss Holland had patronised Mold regularly. Her feet 
were so small (and they had been her great pride) that her 
boots had to be specially made for her, and Mr. Mold had 
built a last and made a number of pairs of boots of one 
pattern. They were half a size smaller than she required, 
and were lined with lamb’s-wool. Mold invariably made 
these himself, working his initials with brass tacks in the 
heels of each pair. 

There might be in the world thousands of women with 
small feet, thousands who wore tiny boots ; there might be 
many who wore tiny boots lined with lamb’s-wool, as these 
were lined; but the ‘‘ M ” in brass tacks found in the dead 
woman’s heel was undoubtedly Mold’s work, and he only 
had one customer who wore shoes of this kind, and that 
customer was Camille Holland. 

Dougal’s trial ran an extraordinary course. He stood up 
in the quaint assize court at Chelmsford and received sentence 
of death from the lips of Mr. Justice Wright, and on a bright 
July morning he stood up again, this time to meet the execu- 
tioner. For a second he flinched, until somebody handed 
him a glass of brandy and water, and he drank it down. 
Then, without a word, he submitted to the, strapping, and 
paced the short distance to the scaffold. There was a tense 
and deathly silence, broken by the agitated voice of the 
chaplain 
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Dougal, are you guilty ?” 

There was no reply. 

Billington fingered the lever nervously, and looked almost 
imploringly at the pastor as though he were asking him not 
to prolong the agony of the man on the drop. 

‘* Dougal, are vou guilty or not guilty ?” asked the clergy- 
man again, and in a low but clear voice came the muffled 
reply : 

* Guilty.” 

As he spoke the word, Billington pulled the lever. 


ELIZABETH CANNING AND THE GIPSIES 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


On a New Year's Day a hundred and seventy years ago, a 
little serving-matd mysteriously disappeared. For a month 
there was no trace of her, and then she returned with a 
strange story of having been kidnapped by a band of gipsies 
who had imprisoned and starved her tn the house of Mother 
Wells on the Hertford Road. The gipstes denied her tale. 
In the attempt to get the truth of the matter, trial followed 
trial, and all England grew excited about the mystery. But 
what happened to Elizabeth Canning during that month of 
January, whether her curtous story were true or false, 
remains a riddle for all time. 


4 HO was Elizabeth Canning?” If you were to 

ask this question of everybody you met in the street 
you might walk several miles before you got an answer. 
Yet once upon a time all England rang with her. For four- 
teen months between February 1753 and April 1754 the 
country was divided into the Canningites who were her 
advocates, and the Egyptians who stood for her enemy, 
Mary Squires the Gipsy. Mobs shouted in the street and 
beset Sir Crispe Gascoyne, the Lord Mayor of London, in 
his coach, because he had taken the gipsy’s part. There was 
a great war of pamphleteers, first among whom was the 
author of Zom Jones. And all this pother was over one 
plain, obscure little serving-maid. Some called her ‘‘ The 
Unfortunate Maid ’’ and believed her to be simple, truthful 
and cruelly used; others held her to be most wickedly 
perjured. 

There is the most direct possible conflict of evidence. As 
we read the case we can scarcely avoid taking sides. Yet, at 
the end, if we try to be impartial, we must admit the evidence 
to be so nicely balanced that we cannot be sure on which side 
lies the truth. 
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§1 


Elizabeth Canning was in 1753 nearly eighteen years old. 
She was the eldest of the five children of a carpenter in 
Aldermanbury, where her widowed mother still lived. She 
was no more than five feet high, of a ruddy complexion, 
marked with smallpox, in no way pretty or interesting, and 
subject to some form of fits or sudden faints, believed to have 
been caused by a ceiling falling on her. She was by universal 
consent of unblemished character, and those whose interest 
It was to suggest a lover could never find even the ghost of 
one for her. Her picture in Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons 
shows a face neither displeasing nor in any way notable, 
with dark hair coming from under her cap, eyes set rather 
wide apart, and eyebrows lighter than her hair. 

For some years she had been in the service of one Wintle- 
bury, a publican. He gave her a good character, and she 
did not attend the business in the bar. She left him for a 
better place as servant girl to Mr. Lyon, a carpenter who 
lived near her mother’s house. 

On New Year’s Day, 1753, when the story begins, Mrs. 
Lyon had given her leave to spend the day with her Uncle 
Colley, who lived at Saltpetre Bank, close to the London 
Dock. For this holiday Elizabeth wore her best clothes, 
which were thus described in a subsequent advertisement— 
‘‘ a purple masquerade stuff gown, a white handkerchief and 
apron, a black quilted petticoat, a green undercoat, black 
shoes, blue stockings, a white shaving hat, with green 
ribbons.”’? In her pocket, in a small box, she had a golden 
half-guinea, with three shillings, some pennies and a farthing. 
She gave the pennies to three of her little brothers and sisters, 
but the fourth, a boy, had ‘‘ huffed ” her, and she gave him 
nothing. Afterwards her conscience pricked her, and she 
bought a mince-pie to give him in token of reconciliation. 
She duly went to her uncle’s house. At about nine o’clock 
the Colleys had a hot supper, and when this was over, a little 
before ten o’clock, they escorted her on her way home as far 
as Houndsditch. There they left her, and from that moment 
she vanished. - 

Already at nine o’clock that night Mr. Lyon, her master, 
had sent to Mrs. Canning’s to inquire for news of Elizabeth. 
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When she did not come back, there was a considerable stir 
among the neighbours and much sympathy for her mother 
There were subscriptions for a reward, the mother consulted 
a wise man, prayers were offered in church. Nothing could 
be heard of Elizabeth save a rumour that a woman had 
been heard to shriek in a hackney coach in Bishopsgate 
Street. This was mentioned in the advertisement published 
in a newspaper on January 6th, and the coachman was 
entreated to remember the affair and be rewarded, but no 
coachman appeared. The jails and hospitals were searched 
in vain. On the 2oth of January, Mrs. Canning was going 
to fasten up the house for the night, when Elizabeth opened 
the door and walked in. Whatever had happened to her, 
she was in a pitiful condition, livid, dirty, starved, unable to 
walk upright. Her smart clothes were all gone, and she 
wore only her shift, and a filthy old petticoat and bedgown. 
The rag that was bound round hcr head was bloody from a 
wound in her ear, apparently fresh. All she had left of her 
money was the farthing, which she handed to her mother. 

The news spread quickly, and the neighbours poured in. 
One of them was Wintlebury, whom she had formerly 
served, and two others, who were to play a considerable 
part in the case, were Robert Scarratt and Mary Myers. 
The girl was very ill, and could scarcely swallow, but she 
managed to tell her storv, and here, at the beginning, we are 
confronted with one of the great difficulties of the case. It 
1s vital to know what she really did say, and we do not know. 
It was not till fourteen months later at her trial for perjury 
that the neighbours gave their evidence as to what they 
believed she had said, and if they had all been the most 
honest and impartial witnesses, their memories might well 
have been divergent or faulty after that lapse of time. 

We do not even know accurately what Elizabeth said two 
days after her reappearance, when she swore her statement 
before Alderman Chitty, because the alderman’s notes 
were thoroughly unsatisfactory. By his own account he 
made few at the time, ‘‘ not thinking it could be the subject of 
so much inquiry,” and the notes which he did ultimately 
produce were not the original ones. Possibly,:as was alleged, 
what Elizabeth told the neighbours differed from what she 
told the alderman. It would be neither conclusive nor 
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surprising if this was so, considering the condition she was 
in when she reached home. At any rate, the best we can 
do is to piece together something like the story she now told. 
It is at least a remarkable one. 

After leaving her uncle and aunt, she said, she proceeded 
along Moorfields, where two men in greatcoats met her 
nearly opposite Bethlehem Gate. They robbed her of her 
half-guinea and shillings, of her hat, gown and apron, and 
dragged her into a gravel walk. Here one of the men hit 
her a blow on the temple, and made her unconscious. When 
she came to herself she was being hurried along a large road- 
way. She partly walked, partly was pulled and dragged, 
too frightened to call for help. After about half an hour 
she was taken into a house, where there was an old woman 
and two young ones. The old woman seized her arm, and 
asked ‘“‘ if she would go their way,”’ and she refused. There- 
upon the old woman, with a knife, cut the lacings of her stays, 
took the stays off, slapped her face and pushed her with 
threats upstairs into a room. This room was “ longish ” 
and ‘* darkish’’ and contained various articles, regarding 
some of which there were afterwards violent differences 
of testimony as to whether or not she had mentioned them— 
a pitcher of water, some pieces of bread, an old picture, a 
cask, a saddle and a fireplace and grate—from which she 
took the bedgown she wore. There she remained for twenty- 
eight days, living only on the water, the bread, and the 
mince-pie in her pocket, and nobody came near her. At 
last she broke down some boards nailed across the window 
and escaped. She asked a man the road to London, and 
found her way home. 

How much of this story ‘“‘ took shape,” as Mr. Austin 
Dobson suggests in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
‘‘under the questions of sympathising neighbours,’’ we 
cannot tell. She was asked whether she knew where her 
prison was, and gave an unprompted answer, namely, that 
she knew it was on the Hertford Road, because she had spied 
through a crack in the boards a coachman whom she had 
seen at her master’s and knew as the driver of a Hertford 
coach, Thereupon Scarratt exclaimed that he would lay 
a guinea to a farthing: she had been at Mother Wells’s, a 
house on the Hertford road known to be the resort of bad 
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characters. Elizabeth then said she had heard the name of 
Wills or Wells mentioned, presumably through her prison 
walls. Mary Myers indeed subsequently declared that 
Elizabeth used the name of Wells before any one else, but 
Scarratt, though he became a pronounced Canningite, 
stuck to it that it was he who used it first. Moreover, he 
did not try to bolster up his own theory unduly, for when 
Elizabeth described the woman who robbed her as “tall, 
black and swarthy,” he said at once that this could not be 
Mother Wells. But did Elizabeth describe the old woman 
as ‘‘ dark and swarthy,’”’ and the young ones as ‘‘ one dark 
and one fair’? ? She did not, according to Chitty. She did, 
according to several of the neighbours. If she did, we might 
almost say, as will be seen later, that her story was of necessity 
true, but there is a persistently haunting doubt. Almost 
certainly Scarratt did ask her leading questions about the 
neighbourhood, which may or may not have enabled her to 
describe the tanyard, the little bridge and the fields which she 
passed when escaping. 


§ 2 


Two days later Elizabeth told her story to Alderman 
Chitty, who issued a warrant for the arrest of Mother Wells, 
and on February 1st, Elizabeth, her mother, and the officers, 
with a sympathising retinue of friends, set out for Enfield 
Wash, where Mother Wells’s house stood just beyond the 
tenth milestone on the Hertford Road. Some of the posse 
of friends reached the house before Elizabeth got there, took 
tumultuous possession of it, and tried to identify the ‘‘ longish, 
darkish ”” room. They found hay in it, and apparently 
Elizabeth had said nothing of hay. So one of them, Adam- 
son by name, rode back and asked her more questions, and 
now she did mention the hay, but whether prompted or un- 
prompted who can tell? When she reached the house she 
was taken into the parlour, and thence from room to room, 
and ultimately to the loft. So far she had said nothing to 
show that she recognised the house, but in the loft she said, 
‘‘ This is the room I was in, but there is more hay in it than 
there was when I was here.’”’ She pointed out most of the 
articles, the pitcher, the saddle, and so on, that she had enum- 
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erated before, and described the view from the windows. 
One of them was boarded up with wood apparently “ fresh 
split with driving a great nail through it.’ There were dis- 
crepancies, no doubt. She had spoken of a grate, and there 
was none. Yet to that sympathetic assembly at any rate, 
the description and the room appeared to tally in a note- 
worthy degree. 

Elizabeth was taken into a room where were collected 
all the denizens of the house. She did not notice Mother 
Wells but walked straight up to Mary Squires, an old gipsy 
woman smoking her pipe by the fire, and said, “ That old 
woman in the corner was the woman who robbed me.’ 

Mary Squires was a remarkable person; indeed, as one 
would suppose, an unmistakable and unforgettable one. Sir 
Crispe Gascoyne describes her thus: ‘‘ She is at least seventy, 
tall, and stoops ; her face is long and meagre, her nose very 
large, her eyes very full and dark, her complexion remarkably 
swarthy, and her under-lip of a prodigious size.” To this 
may be added the affidavit by reputable inhabitants of 
Abbotsbury that her lip was “‘ as big almost as a little child’s 
arm’; while Hill, one of the leading Egyptian pamphleteers, 
declared that ” ‘* nose such as hers was never before on mortal 
countenance.’ 

This cae figure rose from the chimney corner, threw. 
aside her cloak, and answered, “‘ Me rob you! I never saw 
you in my life before. For God Almighty’s sake do not 
swear my life away! Pray, madam, look at this face; if 
you have once seen it before, you must have remembered it ; 
for God Almighty, I think, never made such another. Pray, 
madam, when do you say I robbed you?” Elizabeth said 
it was on New Year’s Day, and the gipsy answered, “‘ I was 
a hundred and twenty miles from this place then,” and her 
son, George Squires, added that they were at Abbotsbury, 
in Dorsetshire, where they had gone “ to keep their Christ- 
mas,’ 

There were also in the house besides this George, the 
gipsy’s daughter, Lucy Squires, a man called Fortune Natus, 
and his wife, Judith, and a girl singularly ill-named Virtue 
Hall. Lucy "Squires was dark and Virtue Hall fair, so that 
here were the two young women, one dark and one fair, 
whom Elizabeth is said to have originally described. 
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The whole party were taken to the house of a local magis- 
trate, Mr. Teshmaker (or Fyshemaker). Mary Squires and 
Mother Wells were committed to prison, the one for the 
theft of the stays, the other as accessory, and the rest were 
discharged. 


§ 3 


Five days later, on the 6th February, Henry Fielding, then 
a London police magistrate, comes upon the scene, having 
received from one, Salt, a solicitor, ‘‘ The case of Elizabeth 
Canning for Mr. Fielding’s opinion.” Mr. Salt was very 
anxious that Elizabeth should swear to her statement before 
the magistrate, and also that he should examine Virtue Hall. 
Mr. Fielding was at first disinclined, he was tired, and wanted 
to go into the country, but he “at last yielded to the im- 
portunities of Mr. Salt.” On February 7th, Elizabeth 
Canning was carried in her chair to Mr. Fielding’s house, 
and swore her information, which was apparently longer, 
but not materially different from that sworn before Chitty. 

The rest shall be told in the novelist’s own words from 
his pamphlet, 4 Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Canning. 
They show that he had a singular notion, according to 
modern standards, of how an officer of justice should carry 
out his duties. 

‘* Upon this information (Elizabeth’s),”’ he says, ‘‘ I issued 
a warrant against all who should be found resident in the 
house of the said Wells, as idle and disorderly persons and 
persons of evil name, that they might appear before me, and 
give security for their good behaviour ; upon which warrant, 
Virtue Hall and one, Judith Natus, were seized and brought 
before me, both being found at Mother Wells’s. They were 
in my house above an hour or more before I was at leisure 
to see them, during which time, and before I had ever seen 
Virtue Hall, I was informed that she would confess the 
whole matter. When she came before me she appeared in 
tears, and seemed all over in a trembling condition, upon 
which I endeavoured to soothe and comfort her. The words 
I first spoke to her, as well as I can remember, were these— 
‘ Child, you need not be under this fear and apprehension ; 
if you will tell us the whole truth of this affair, I give you my 
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word and honour, as far as it is in my power, to protect you, 
you shall come to no manner of harm.’ She answered 
that she would tell the whole truth, but desired to have some 
time given her to recover from her fright. Upon this I 
ordered a chair to be brought her, and desired her to sit 
down ; and then, after some minutes, began to examine her, 
which I continued doing in the softest language and kindest 
manner I was able, for a considerable time, till she had been 
guilty of so many prevarications and contradictions, that I 
told her I would examine her no longer, but would commit 
her to prison, and would leave her to stand or fall by the 
evidence against her; and at the same time advised Mr. 
Salt to prosecute her as a felon, together with the gipsy 
woman. Upon this she begged I would hear her once 
more, and said she would tell the whole truth, and accounted 
for her unwillingness to do it from her fears of the gipsy 
woman and Wells. I then asked her a few questions, which 
she answered with more appearance of truth than she had 
done before; after which I recommended Mr. Salt to go 
with her, and take her information in writing ; and at her 
parting from me I bid her be a good girl, and be sure to say 
neither more nor less than the whole truth. During this 
whole time there were no less than ten or a dozen persons 
of credit present, who will, I suppose, testify the truth of this 
whole transaction as it is here related.” 

Among these persons of credit whom Mr. Fielding 
invited to his house to enjoy the show, there seems to have 
been an artist who saw the chance of turning an honest 
penny. There was published soon afterwards an advertise- 
ment in the papers stating that ‘‘ several persons of distinction 
were present, and a cértain gentleman took an exact drawing 
of the physiognomy of this infamous Gipsy, with which the 
public will soon be obliged.” 

The magistrate having behaved in this outrageous manner 
—he appears himself to have been blandly unconscious of it— 
it is not surprising to find that Virtue Hall saw whither his 
cajoling and bullying tended and said neither more nor less 
than Elizabeth Canning. In the circumstances nothing she 
said can be believed. Later on she recanted, but her re- 
cantation cannot be believed either. Mr. Fielding, while 
admitting her failings, continued ever afterwards to lay 
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stress on the fact that she confirmed every item of Edizabeth’s 
story, though she could not have heard it before. Probably 
she had heard it before at Justice Teshmaker’s, but in any 
case, what was Mr. Salt doing with Elizabeth’s story in his 
pocket ? He was surely not wasting his time. Doubtless 
Mr. Salt was an honourable man, but circumstances may 
have proved too much for him. Virtue Hall’s evidence one 
way or the other is negligible. 

It played a large part, however, in the trial of Squires and 
Wells, which came on at the Old Bailey a fortnight after- 
wards. Elizabeth Canning first told her story. In cross- 
examination she was asked as to whether she ever tried the 
door, whether she heard people in other parts of the house, 
and certain questions as to her bread and water, but nothing 
as it seems greatly to the purpose. Virtue Hall corroborated 
her, and added some details such as that George Squires 
had said, ‘‘ Mother, I have brought you a girl, do you take 
her ?”’ also a little penitence on her own account in that she 
was frightened and “‘ forced to do as they would have her.” 
The other witnesses were Mrs. Canning, Colley, Lyon, 
Wintlebury, Scarratt, Adamson, Rossiter (another neigh- 
bour), and an apothecary by the singular name of Sutherto 
Bakler. 

The gipsy called three witnesses to prove an alibi, John 
Gibbons kept the Old Ship Inn at Abbotsbury, and remem- 
bered Squires, her son and daughter, staying at his house on 
New Year’s Day, and selling muslins, lawns and handker- 
chiefs. William Clarke lived at Abbotsbury and had seen 
the gipsy sell aprons to Mrs. Gibbons, on or about New 
Year’s Day. Thomas Grevil kept the Lamb Inn at Coombe, 
near Salisbury, and saw Mary Squires at his house on the 
14th of January. The prosecution called an oyster seller 
from Waltham Cross, John Iniser or Inifer, to rebut this 
evidence, and to say that he had seen the gipsy three weeks 
before her arrest telling fortunes in the neighbourhood of 
Enfield Wash. Wells in her defence confessed to an in- 
different character, and an unfortunate husband, who had 
been hanged, but she had never seen Elizabeth Canning till 
the day of her arrest, nor Squires till a week before. 

The jury apparently did not believe the Dorsetshire 
witnesses, and found the prisoners guilty. When called up 
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for sentence, Squires said that she had stopped at Grevil’s 
house at Coombe on New Year’s Day, and traced her journey 
afterwards from place to place till she reached Enfield. 
This seemed entirely opposed to the evidence of Grevil 
himself, and also that of Gibbons, and so made the gipsy’s 
case worse still. She was sentenced to death, and Wells to 
six months in Newgate, and to be branded on the hand, which 
- sentence was carried out there and then, to the delight of 
the mob. 


§ 4 


Fortunately for Mary Squires, Sir Crispe Gascoyne, who 
was present at her trial as Lord Mayor, was made profoundly 
uneasy in his mind. There appeared no reason why the 
Dorset witnesses should have been so lightly disbelieved. 
There was, too, this point. At this time many people still 
talked of old Christmas Day, and reckoned by it. If the 
gipsies did so, then Mary Squires’s story, instead of contra- 
dicting Grevil’s, came within a day or so of confirming it. 
While Grub Street was preparing the gipsy’s dying speech, 
Sir Crispe wrote a letter to the clergyman at Abbotsbury 
asking him to make inquiries. The result was an affidavit 
by the churchwardens and overseers, the schoolmaster, 
and other reputable people in the parish confirming the 
gipsy’s alibi. Then Virtue Hall was approached, and meekly 
recanted, and Sir Crispe was convinced that this time she 
spoke the truth. ‘‘ Were it possible,’’ he wrote to the Livery- 
men, ‘‘ for me to describe the manner in which she made 
the Recantation you could not doubt of its truth or 
sincerity.”’ 

He next visited Mother Wells in Newgate and declared 
that she minutely confirmed Virtue Hall’s latest evidence, 
although she did not know, and could not possibly know, 
of the recantation. The Lord Mayor had played the part of 
a man of good sense and probity, but we may suspect that 
by this time the mystery had exercised over him its fatal 
fascination. He had become too good an Egyptian not to 
believe what he wanted to believe. The new facts that 
he had collected were referred to the law officers of the 
Crown. Squires was first respited, and then pardoned. 
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With that broke the full fury of the storm of excitement. 
Elizabeth Canning represented innocence, sorely tried and 
incorruptible. ‘‘ Will you go our way?” the gipsy had 
asked her. This was generally taken to mean an immoral 
life, but there was little evidence to support such a meaning. 
Elizabeth had no attractions to make her worth kidnapping, 
nor, though someone called her house a ‘‘ hedge bawdy 
house,’ did Wells keep a house of ill-fame in the more 
particular sense. No doubt Virtue Hall was a prostitute, 
but for the rest, they were rather trampers and thieves and 
gipsies who came to the house. However, Elizabeth was 
established in many minds as a martyr to her own virtue, 
and at the same time the gipsies had an ill name. It was 
published abroad that ‘“‘ a poor man who cries sticks about 
the streets by the names of ‘ My little Tartar, my little Jenny,’ 
was knocked down and robbed by gipsies at Norwood.’’ 
‘‘ This shows,’’ went on the writer, ‘‘ the immediate necessity 
of rooting these villains out of their dens.”’ 

One John Myles, an attorney, was constantly swearing 
affidavits about a mysterious man in a “‘ red rug coat’ who 
beat another man, mistaking him for the Canningite witness, 
Iniser. It was rumoured that there had been threats to 
‘burn all Enfield Wash if Squires should hang.’’ Nor 
were the Egyptians behindhand, and the pamphleteers on 
both sides drew the sword. On the one side was Canning’s 
Magazine; The Unfortunate Maid, by an impartial hand; 
a Physical Account of Elizabeth Canning, by James Dodd, a 
Surgeon; and, of course, the Clear State of the Case, by 
Fielding. On the other side were ranged Dr. Hill, who 
attacked Fielding with no mercy and some little skill, Ramsay 
the painter, an anonymous author of Mss Canning and the 
Gipsy, and various others. 

Mr. Dodd is worth reading. He refutes on medical 
grounds various scandalous suggestions as to Elizabeth’s 
reasons for disappearing, and also upholds the possibility 
of her keeping alive for so long a while upon so little food. 
To those who asked why she never attempted to escape before, 
he replies that she did so ultimately through the courage of 
despair. Her food was all gone; starvation was imminent ; 
she had nothing worse to be afraid of, and “‘ the fear of death 
prevailed over the fear of death.” Fielding took his stand 
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on the corroboration of Elizabeth by Virtue Hall. ‘‘ When 
two witnesses,’’ he says, ‘‘ declare a fact and agree in all the 
circumstances of it, either the fact is true, or they have 
previously concerted the evidence between themselves. 
But in this case it is impossible that these girls should have 
previously concerted the evidence—and therefore the fact is 
true.”’ But had he not forgotten our friend, Mr. Salt ? 

On the other side ridicule was poured on Elizabeth’s story 
because it was wildly improbable, and she was alleged to 
have made it up as she went along by the aid of her indiscreet 
friends. Her original description of the house where she 
was imprisoned would as well have fitted Westminster Hall 
as Mother Wells’s, and Mr. Fielding, said Dr. Hill, had better 
‘‘ retire into himself and know his station.” 

Actions soon followed words; the Egyptians, fortified 
by their cloud of witnesses from Dorsetshire, set on foot a 
prosecution against Elizabeth. The Canningites, too, had 
plenty of witnesses who had seen the gipsies at Enfield Wash 
about the New Year ; they replied by prosecuting the men of 
Abbotsbury for perjury. The Grand Jury threw out both 
buls. The Canningites made the next move. Again the 
Dorset witnesses were indicted, but when the trial came 
on, no evidence was forthcoming. Elizabeth was now kept 
by her friends for some time in concealment. There was talk 
of outlawry, and she emerged. Finally, in May 1754, 
after these many months of maneeuvring, Elizabeth Canning 
was indicted for wilful and corrupt perjury. 


§ 5 


The offensive was now with the Egyptians. Mr. Davy, 
in opening the case for them, poured contempt on Elizabeth’s 
fantastic story, and compared it with stories of the “ art 
of flying which some soaring geniuses thought practicable.” 
His learned junior, Mr. Willes, followed, alleging among 
other things that the pitcher in the room at Mother Wells’s 
had been put there by the witness, Adamson, as to which 
there was no scrap of evidence. The prosecution had two 
main lines of attack. The first was to prove the gipsy’s 
alibi, to which end they called six-and-thirty witnesses. The 
second was to prove that the prisoner had misdescribed the 
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place of her imprisonment, and varied her story. Beginning 
with the alibi, they did not for their own good reasons call] 
either Mary or Lucy Squires, and it might have been better 
for them if they had called none of the family. Their first 
witness was Esther Hopkins of South Parrot in Dorset, who 
believed she saw Mary Squires with her son and daughter 
at her house on December 2oth, 1752. George Squires 
took up the tale from the 29th of December at South Parrot, 
and went on swimmingly enough to tell how they went to 
Litton the next day, and on the 31st to Abbotsbury, where 
there was some dancing and merrymaking, and ‘‘ Mr. Bond 
the Schoolmaster got fuddled.”” There they stayed from 
the 1st to the 9th of January, and thence to Portsham and 
Ridgeway, where he recollected a dead horse being skinned, 
and left a piece of nankeen to pay the bill because silver was 
running short. He traced their wanderings with a good deal 
of detail till they reached Enfield Wash a week and a day 
before their arrest. 

Mr. Davy, however, must have felt thoroughly uncom- 
fortable about his witness. He had begun by asking him, 
‘IWhere were you on the Christmas before your mother 
was taken up?” and George had answered, ‘‘ Really, I 
cannot tell you.”” The lesson was not lost on Mr. Davy, who 
afterwards confined himself to South Parrot and the other 
places named in his brief, but neither was it lost on Mr. More- 
ton who led for the defence. He at once began to ask about 
the Squires’s wanderings through Kent and Sussex between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, and George could not name a 
town in Kent, and only Lewes in Sussex. 

‘*T had not a thought,” he said, ‘‘ of being called on to 
answer such questions as these’’; to which Mr. Moreton 
answered, ‘‘ I shall ask you a great many questions you have 
not heard.” George vaguely mentioned Salisbury and 
Shaftesbury, but he held down his head and said nothing 
when Mr. Moreton asked him for the sign of a singje inn 
where he lay, ‘‘ whether it was a fox, a goose, a dog, or a 
pair of compasses.” It is scarcely too much to say that his 
mind was a blank before he came to South Parrot, and he 
could only say, ‘‘ I hope you will excuse m>.’’ Clearly he 
was frightened and puzzled. He had admittedly travelled 
over the ground in Dorsetshire again with a solicitor at his 
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elbow, and it is possible that his memory was thus genuinely 
refreshed, and that his earlier travels had been genuinely 
forgotten, but the general effect produced was highly 
suspicious, and Mr. Davy at once said he would not call 
Lucy, who was rather more stupid than George. We are 
reminded that Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz spoke of the ‘‘ impene- 
trable stupidity ’’ of a witness who had disappointed him, 
Sam Weller. 

After this came a number of Dorsetshire witnesses. One, 
Ford, declared, ‘‘ Upon my life, I kissed Lucy Squires 
about three o’clock,”’ but became rather confused, so that his 
own Counsel, Mr. Davy, asked him how many pots of beer 
he had drunk that day. The others stood fire better and 
do not seem to have been really shaken. Gibbons, the land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Ship” at Abbotsbury, Clarke—the sweetheart 
of Lucy Squires, Wake, formerly an exciseman, and various 
others, spoke of the dancing at Abbotsbury. Lucy danced 
with Clarke, George Squires with Mary Gibbons, and all 
agreed that Melchisedec Arnold, the blacksmith, played on 
his violin. This Melchisedec himself confirmed, and when 
asked whether he meant New Year’s Day, old style or new 
style, answered sturdily, ‘‘I mean this present calculated 
time.”’ Gladman, an innkeeper at Litton, told of ringing in 
the New Year by a peal in church and drinking cider after- 
wards. He asked the old gipsy woman if she talked Spanish, 
Portuguese, French or Dutch, and when she said ‘‘ No,” he 
added, ‘‘ You are oae of the family of Scamps.” Leaving 
George Squires out of account, the evidence seems to ring 
true enough, and would in the ordinary way carry conviction. 

So much for the alibi. On the second point came, first of 
all, Alderman Chitty, with his later edition of his notes. 
According to his account, Elizabeth had varied in her state- 
ments as to the date on which she finished her supply of 
water, and this seems to have impressed the jury. Further, 
and this was a better point, he alleged that Elizabeth had 
described her descent from the window by means of a pent- 
house. There was, in fact, no pent-house, and its absence 
or presence should have been fresh in her memory when she 
was before the alderman. At the first trial there had been 
no talk of a pent-house; she had described how she had 
first got her head through the window, and then, holding 
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on to the wall, had turned round and jumped on to soft 
ground. : 

After Chitty came Gawen Nash, who, having originally 
been a partisan of Elizabeth, professed to have been con- 
vinced of her falsity. He had been with her before Chitty, 
and had warmly espoused her cause. Accordingly he, with 
two others, Aldridge and Hague, had gone down to Enfield 
to see Wells arrested, and had reached the house before 
Elizabeth. The room did not at all answer to her descrip- 
tion. There was hay which she had not mentioned, there 
was no grate, there were three saddles instead of one, and 
various other discrepancies as to the boarding of the window, 
and the height of the window from the ground. 

Moreover, Elizabeth, when she identified Mary Squires, 
could not have seen her face, which was muffled in her cloak. 
The virtuous Nash had accordingly withdrawn his counten- 
ance from Elizabeth. His evidence would have been very 
valuable if there had not been produced a letter written by 
him to Mr. Lyon within ten days after the expedition to 
Enfield Wash, in which he wished success to Elizabeth, and 
suggested the raising of subscriptions for her. When he 
was asked why he had not given this evidence to save Mary 
Squires at her first trial, he could only babble of the valuable 
plate of which he had to take care as butler to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and said that, though he was in Court and sus- 
pected Elizabeth of perjury, he thought the gipsy would be 
acquitted and so went away. The behaviour of Aldridge and 
Hague in this respect was also most unsatisfactory, as Mr. 
Davy had to admit. Finally, Fortune Natus and his wife 
were called to prove that they had slept in the loft all the 
time from January 1st to 29th. They had been subpcenaed at 
the first trial, but had been, they said, too much frightened 
of the mob to appear. 

On Elizabeth’s side were called her mother and uncle, and 
the various sympathisers among the neighbours—Scarratt, 
Myers, Wintlebury, and the rest—who said much what they 
had said before. Then came two new sets of witnesses, one to 
prove that Elizabeth was at Enfield Wash, the other to prove 
that the gipsies were there and to rebut the alibi. The turn 
pike man at Stamford Hill remembered that some time 
early in January, at eleven o’clock, he heard crying, and two 
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men came dragging a young woman along. They pulled 
her over the stile, and one laughed and said: ‘‘ How drunk 
she is!’? He was frightened, and did not interfere, and 
the party went on towards Enfield. 

Thomas Bennett lived at Enfield, near the ten miles stone, 
and on January 29th, between 4 and 5 p.m., between Mother 
Wells’s and his own house, he saw a ‘“‘ miserable, poor 
wretch,”’ without a gown or stays or apron, and a half hand- 
kerchief over her head. She asked him the way to London, 
and said she was “‘ affrighted by the tanner’s dog.” Later 
on in his speech Mr. Davy declared that the tanner’s dog had 
‘“‘ quite defeated Bennett’s evidence.’’ The tannery was a 
quarter of a mile nearer London than the spot at which 
Bennett met the woman. How then could she possibly 
have seen the dog before she got to the tannery, and how 
could she know it was the tanner’s dog? But the tanner’s 
dog might have strayed a quarter of a mile from his home, 
and it is by no means clear that Elizabeth ever called it the 
‘“‘tanner’s dog ’’; these were merely the words of Bennett, 
who knew the dog very well. Mr. Davy’s junior did not ask 
any questions as to this in cross-examination, and Mr. 
Davy himself knew better thar to prompt him. He lay low 
and saved up the dog to make a crushing effect in his final 
speech. 

David Dyer said that on the same day, at four o’clock, 
on the London side of Mother Wells’s, a poor distressed 
creature passed him, a short woman with a thing tied on her 
head like a white handkerchief; he called to her, ‘“‘ Sweet- 
heart, do you want a husband? ” and she did not answer. 
He saw her face as he passed, and now, looking at Elizabeth, 
“took her to be the same person,” adding, however—" I 
am pretty sure—I am partly positive—I will not be punctual.” 
Mary Cobb had met a similar figure with a handkerchief 
over her head later on the same day, and nearer to London. 
She believed it was Elizabeth Canning, chiefly on account of 
the tip of her nose. 

There followed twenty-six witnesses to prove that the 
gipsies were at Enfield, a fact which they remembered for 
various reasons, some good and some bad. Taken as a 
whole, the evidence of these Enfield twenty-six was no better 
and no worse than that of the Dorsetshire thirty-six. Samue 
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Story, who ‘‘ lived on his own fortune,’’ had seen the gipsy 
several times in White-Webbs Lane, and saw her on December 
28th within Mrs. Wells’s door. He remembered the day 
because he got wet and caught cold and had rheumatism, 
and St. Anthony’s Fire. Samuel Arnot remembered Squires 
telling him her name, and inquiring after a brown pony she 
had lost. Sarah Starr, a farmer’s wife, talked to her for 
three-quarters of an hour—and so on. 

One or two witnesses spoke to alleged admissions by Mary 
Squires and Mother Wells, and finally one, Nathaniel 
Gramphorn, declared that Judith Natus had admitted to him 
that Elizabeth had been at Mother Wells’s. Possibly he was 
no more trustworthy a witness than Nathaniel Winkle, and 
there is one amusing similarity between the two. Judith 
Natus, according to Gramphorn, said, ‘‘ I cannot say, but 
she really was there when we were there.” Mr. Davy 
pressed him hard about that “‘ one little but,” for if there was 
no ‘* but ”’ the sense would be entirely different. It is re- 
markably like Mr. Skimpin’s ingenious twisting of Mr. 
Winkle’s evidence in Bardell v. Pickwick. 

Each side implied that the other ought to have called 
Virtue Hall, who was in Court, and neither called her. The 
Recorder, in his summing up, was distinctly against the 
prisoner, pointing out that, if Elizabeth spoke the truth the 
men of Abbotsbury were all perjured. He might have added 
that if she did not, the Enfield witnesses must be equally 
perjured. 

The jury after two hours brought in a verdict of “ guilty 
of perjury but not wilful and corrupt.” If this meant any- 
thing, it meant “not guilty,’’ but the Recorder would not 
accept it, and sent them back. They then returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Guilty,’”’ with a recommendation to mercy. To make 
their conduct appear the more inconsequent, some of the 
jurymen afterwards made an affidavit that they believed 
the main part of Elizabeth’s story, but not that as to the date 
on which she had exhausted her pitcher of water 

The Recorder solemnly declared that he had always be- 
lieved Elizabeth’s story to be false, and she was sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. An old lady of Newington 
Green left her £500, and according to one account she came 
home at the end of her sentence to receive it. According 
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to another she never came back. Caulfield says that she 
became a schoolmistress in America, where “her virtues 
and meek manner attracted the attention of an opulent 
Quaker, to whom she was married, and with whom she Is said 
to have lived very happily.” Her husband’s name is said 
to have been Treat, and according to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, she died, leaving a family, at Weatherfield, in Con- 
necticut, on July 22nd, 1773. 


§ 6 

And so we have come to the end of this mysterious story, 
ani what are we to make of it? The difference between the 
two battalions of witnesses is irreconcilable. There can be 
but one way out of it. Either one side or other must have 
been perjured. We can turn and twist the story round and 
about, and are only left wondering and wishing that we 
could have heard and seen the witnesses ; especially Bennett, 
Dyer and Cobb. If these three spoke the truth, and did 
meet a wretched-looking girl where and when they said they 
did, then, if that girl were not Elizabeth Canning, the coin- 
cidence is an astounding one. Of those who did so hear 
them, the jury may almost be left out of account. Their 
burden was too heavy for them: they appear to have been 
confused and frightened, and their two contradictory verdicts 
were nonsensical. The Recorder was clearly against the 
prisoner, and so it would seem were the trained lawyers 
among the court. The tribunal was a body of judges and 
City magistrates, seventeen in all, and after conviction it was 
the magistrates, the amateurs, who voted for a light sentence 
of imprisonment; the judges, the professionals, voted for 
transportation. 

If we give up the witnesses in despair and try to judge by in- 
herent probabilities, we are equally baffled. Elizabeth Cann- 
ing’s story is full of the grossest improbabilities. Mr. Fielding 
was the more impressed on that account, saying that he was 
‘* far from supposing her witty enough to :nvent such a story,” 
but that is a fallacious argument. The history of the courts 
is full of stories embellished with a profligate wealth of 
detail, which it would seem impossible for anyone to invent. 
Yet they have been proved in the end void of the least founda- 
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tion, and such stories are more often told perhaps-by young 
women than by anyone else. Why in the world should the 
gipsy men have carried the girl off? Having robbed her, 
why could they not leave her unconscious by the wayside ? 
George Squires was said to be stupid, but was he as stupid 
as that? As it was, they had practically to carry her for 
the better part of ten miles, a heavy task though she was 
so small and light. It is strange, too, that though it was a 
dark night, and there were few people about, no one saw 
them, unless it was the timid man at the turnpike. Why, 
again, having thrust Elizabeth into the room, did her captors 
never come near her again to see whether she was dead or 
alive, still stubborn or amenable to their mysterious wishes ? 
As to both these questions, Mr. Fielding’s answer is, in 
effect, that you never can tell, for ‘‘ there is in some minds 
a sensation directly opposed to that of benevolence, which 
delights and feeds itself with arts of cruelty and inhumanity.” 
It is not necessarily a bad answer, for many crimes are 
apparently motiveless and futile, but it is not a satisfying one. 

On the other hand, if Elizabeth were perjured, the reasons 
given to account for her conduct are unconvincing. That 
she went away ‘‘ to conceal a misfortune ”’ is clearly, without 
entering into details, a fantastic supposition, and the medical 
evidence is all against it. If she went to a lover, nobody 
could as much as guess at his name, and why should he 
starve her and treat her barbarously ? If her object was to 
excite compassion and thereby gain money, she did her work 
with amazing thoroughness, for she made herself so ill as 
to be not far from death. If she was suffering from loss of 
memory or those fits to which she was subject, could she have 
remained lost so long without any single person seeing 
her? If she invented a false story from whatever motive, 
it seems probable that she would make it so vague as to be 
impossible to disprove. The story of the two men in Hounds- 
ditch and the “ dark, swarthy old woman,” might well be 
fabricated ; but remember that the mention of the Hertford 
Road gave a chance of proving or disproving it. If Eliza- 
beth was perjured, her gratuitous invention as to the Hertford 
Road, coupled with the chance that Scarratt knew of Mother 
Wells, committed her more deeply than she had intended, 
and so, step by step, she adapted and added to her origina} 
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story, helped out by the promptings and ready credulity of 
her friends. ‘That hypothesis seems to be the only alternative 
to the supposition that Elizabeth spoke the truth. 

Of the modern writers on the case, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, appears to be of 
the Egyptians, and Mr. Andrew Lang, in his Aéstorical 
Mysteries, takes the field as an unashamed ‘ Canningite.”’ 
He believes with Fielding that Elizabeth “‘ was a poor, 
honest, simple, innocent girl.” She was, he says, “ a victim 
of the common sense of the eighteenth century. She told a 
very strange tale, and common sense holds that what is strange 
cannot be true.”? But at least one very strange thing is true, 
namely, that from that day to this, nobody has ever brought 
forward one jot of evidence to show where Elizabeth Canning 
was, if she was not at Mother Wells’s, from the 1st to the 
29th of January 1753. 

Thus the little serving-maid of Aldermanbury becomes one 
of the riddles of all time, and the rumble of Sir Crispe 
Gascoyne’s coach wheels and the yells of the mob at his 
door, the hiss of the branding iron on Mother Wells’s hand, 
the scraping of Melchisedec Arnold’s fiddle, and the barking 
of the tanner’s dog, go to swell the murmur of the romantic 
undercurrent of history. 


IDR. CRIPPEN, LOVER AND POISONER 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


To escape from the bondage of an unhappy marriage, and 
because of his overwhelming desire for another woman, a 
commonplace little doctor, named Hawley Harvey Crippen, 
murdered the wife of whom he had grown tired, and escaped 
with Ethel Le Neve, the latter being disguised as a boy. 
His spell of freedom was very short. Crippen’s ts the first 
case of murder in which the arrest of the assassin was brought 
.about by wireless, the first case also in whicn the potsonous 
drug, hyoscin, was used. 


ORDID and sensational as the Crippen case was, it 

has great interest beyond the fact that an undersized, 
henpecked little American doctor poisoned his overbearing 
wife because of his love for a young typist, named Ethel 
Le Neve. 

To the criminologist and to the criminal lawyer the crime 
‘of Hawley Harvey Crippen possesses outstanding and curious 
features, in the unusual mentality of the murderer, the 
originality of his method, in his foolish bungling and the 
curious combination of circumstances which once again 
proved the old adage that ‘‘ murder will out.” It was the 
first known case of murder in which the drug hyoscin hydro- 
bromide was given by the mouth, and it was the first case 
in which a murderer was arrested by means of wireless. 

Crippen, who posed to the world as a modest, ill-used and 
much-abused man, and who, in his last days, developed 
religious fervour, provides a remarkable example of the 
dual mentality of a murderer. Hawley Harvey Crippen 
was certainly one of the most dangerous criminals of his 
century. 

Unknowingly, I was acquainted with Crippen before the 


;murder of Cora, his wife. 
330 
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In March, 1908, I found awaiting me at the Devonshire 
Club, a letter from a doctor named Adams, who wrote 
to me, from a small village in Essex, as follows : 


‘* DEAR Sir,—I have on several occasions read with 
interest the novels you have written concerning secret poison- 
ing. I, too, take a great interest in the detection of poisons, 
and perhaps in some little way my knowledge would be 
helpful to you. Indeed, I have in my mind a new and 
exciting plot which you could probably use, and I would 
much like to meet you and discuss it. If you will kindly 
make an appointment I shall be delighted to keep it.” 


I was due to leave Marseilles for Egypt a week later, 
therefore I sent him a reply explaining that I should not 
be in London again for three months, and would then write 
tohim. After the three months had passed he wrote again, 
and eventually he called upon me at the club. He was a 
short, dapper, sandy-moustached man with a high domed 
forehead and curious eyes that blinked behind large round 
glasses. He explained that he was a country practitioner, 
and expressed himself greatly interested in what I had 
written regarding poisons. 

‘‘In one of your books you mention a volume in Latin 
and old Italian, called Secrets of the States of Venice,’’ he 
said. “TI believe it gives, in Latin copied from the original 
secret documents of the Council of Ten, still preserved in 
the archives of Venice, the formule used in preparing the 
slow poisons used by those in the pay of the Council to 
poison their enemies.”’ 

I told him that it was a very rare book, printed in Petro- 
grad in 1869, that I had found it in a second-hand book- 
seller’s in Stockholm, and that it was in my study in Italy. 

‘‘ Ah! that is unfortunate. I wanted very much to see 
it,” he said, and expressed a hope that he might be permitted 
to look at it on some future occasion. 

My visitor then went on to tell me that he had been in 
the Far East, also that he was for some time a ship’s doctor, 
and that he had made deep studies in toxicology. He seemed 
to know by heart the standard ‘‘ Manual” of Doctor Wit- 
thaus, which is always quoted by counsel in poisoning cases, 
and went on to tell me many bewildering facts concerning 
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the action of the most recently discovered poisons of 
I had not hitherto heard, and explained the effects of s: 
of them. 

He was very interested in the newer poisons, and descr 
one—the name of which I withhold for obvious reason 
which, given hypodermically, would cause instant dea. 
with all the symptoms of heart failure. 

‘“‘ If the body were discovered at once, poison might b 
suspected because of the peculiar smell, which, however, 
would disappear after three hours, and which would not be 
apparent in the case of an habitual smoker. To obviate that, 
the puncture or scratch should be rubbed with menthol, and 
no pathologist could determine the true cause of death! ”’ 
he told me. 

It was then he unfolded a most ingenious plot for a new 
novel, which turned on an undiscovered murder. He had 
welghed every detail and taken every precaution, so that 
there was no flaw by which the assassin could be traced. 
The whole story, as he conceived it, was far too grim and 
ghastly, and I told him so. 

He laughed. ‘‘ You ought to show the public how easy 
it is for a clever man to commit murder and go scot-free.”’ 

We met several times afterwards, and he outlined other 
plots, all of them dealing with the adventures of a poisoner. 
A little later I went to live in Italy, and our correspondence 
ceased, and the affable doctor who knew so much about 
poisons and their effects passed out of my mind. 

About a year afterwards, on July 22nd, 1910, I opened an 
illustrated paper, and there saw the photograph of the visitor 
who had called himself Doctor Adams. But beneath the 
picture was the name ‘‘ Doctor Hawley Harvey Crippen,” 
and a warrant was out against him for the murder of his wife. 


§ 1 


Early in 1889, Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen met in New 
York a good-looking girl of seventeen, with whom he fell in 
love. He married her and went to live at St. Louis. He 
knew her as Cora Turner ; later he discovered her real name 
to be Kunigunde Mackamotz}, her father being a Pole and 
her mother a German. 
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Crippen, who was a native of Coldwater, Michigan, was 
then a little over thirty years of age. He had been in London 
about ten years before, and had studied medicine. On his 
return to America he had completed his studies at the 
Hospital College of Cleveland, Ohio, and also at the Ophthal- 
mic Hospital in New York. A quiet, studious, inoffensive 
man, he practised at Philadelphia and Toronto, and now 
took his wife, Cora, to St. Louis, where he became well 
known and popular. 

After about six months, his wife, who possessed quite 
a good voice, persuaded him to allow her to go to New 
York and have it trained, as it was her great ambition to 
sing in opera. She was extremely ambitious, very proud of 
her talent, and felt confident of success. Indeed, almost 
from her first meeting with Crippen she seemed to be fond 
of making pretence of being an artiste, and ere long adopted 
the stage name of ‘“ Belle Elmore,” though she had never 
performed on the stage in her life. 

This latter fact must be borne in mind when considering 
and analysing the motive of Crippen’s later actions. 

In 1g00, Dr. Crippen entered the service of Munyon’s 
advertising business in patent medicines, and came to London 
as manager. The firm, at the time, occupied offices in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. He was fully qualified for that post, 
and his quiet, serious demeanour soon drew the friendship 
of many people who consulted him. 

Four months later, his wife, having abandoned the idea of 
singing in grand opera, joined him in apartments at South 
Crescent, just off the Tottenham Court Road. Afterwards 
they lived in Guilford Street, Bloomsbury, and about five 
years before the crime they rented a house at 39 Hilldrop 
Crescent, a small semi-detached house in a quiet, leafy 
thoroughfare off the Camden Road. 

Before moving to the latter address, Crippen made a 
hurried journey to New York on business, leaving his wife 
in a boarding-house in Guilford Street. On his return several 
months later, she told him that she had met a man named 
Bruce Miller, who had been attracted by her, and had often 
taken her out to dinner and theatres. Indeed, according to 
Crippen’s story, his wife’s manner had entirely changed, 
and she told him frankly that she did not care for him any 
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more. Bruce Miller, she explained, was a music-hall artist, 
and was still in London. In consequence of this, there were 
frequent quarrels and estrangements between husband and 
wife, though they both hid the truth from their mutual 
friends. 

Cora Crippen continued to call herself Belle Elmore, but 
found that to get on the London music-hall stage was im- 
possible. However, she was very friendly with several 
people well known on the variety stage, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Martinetti. Crippen’s wife was rather stout, with 
large dark eyes, black hair and made-up cheeks, and always 
wearing bright colours. One woman who knew her called 
her ‘‘ the bird-of-paradise.”’ 

At Hilldrop Crescent she was fond of entertaining her 
music-hall friends, but Crippen himself seemed to watch it 
all with inert carelessness. He was tired of his wife, of her 
showy dress, of her constant nagging, of her pronounced 
vanity ; and he had fallen in love with a girl typist in his 
employ, Ethel Le Neve. So the household at Hilldrop 
Crescent did not run on happy lines, with the excitable 
Mrs. Crippen always irritable and chiding, and her husband 
always quiet and morose. 

Belle Elmore, probably a very disappointed woman through 
the failure of her stage ambitions, was a woman of moods 
and superstitions. If she visited any friend or neighbour 
whose room had a green wallpaper, she would make excuse 
to leave it as ‘‘ unlucky.”’ She hated green. Pink was her 
“lucky colour,” hence she had pink walls in the house at 
Hilldrop Crescent, pink curtains, pink bedspreads, and pink 
cushions. She was fond of noise and gaiety and excitement, 
and Crippen’s tastes were always opposite to hers. They 
were an ill-matched pair. 

She had to run the house without the assistance of a 
servant, and the evening parties she was fond of giving at 
Hilldrop Crescent must have been a trouble to her. Her 
music-hall friends were wealthy, while she had to screw and 
save to make both ends meet, and at the same time (according 
to Crippen’s story) she had lost all love for her husband. 
Recollect that we have never had the poor woman’s own 
story of their relations. 
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§ 2 


The days must have grown more and more unpleasant 
in that unhappy household. Crippen was bored by his wife, 
and his heart had turned to Miss Le Neve, whom he em- 
ployed as a typist in his office. The two met constantly. 

For Crippen, for his wife, the house in Hilldrop Crescent 
must have seemed a prison. These two were of very different 
types—the wife a painted and powdered woman who decked 
herself out in many bright colours and tried to entertain 
people far above her station, and the husband careless and 
unsmiling, concealing the fact that he had no further trust 
in his wife because of her friend Mr. Bruce Miller, whom, 
by the way, he had never met. 

Though Crippen never earned more than £3 or £4 a 
week, and his commission in the various posts he occupied 
sometimes was very small, at others it amounted to some 
410 to £15 weekly. He was successively manager of the 
Sovereign Remedy -Company, which failed ; then he became 
physician of the Drouet Institute, which also failed; after 
which he joined the Aural Clinic Company, which failed six 
months later. After these three failures he returned to the 
service of Munyon’s in 1909, where he remained simply on 
commission, his agreement being dated to terminate on 
January 31st, 1910. He was then in partnership in a dental 
business with Dr. Rylance at Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, and from this his income was derived. 

His income was certainly not large enough to pay for the 
expensive jewellery, the fine clothes and the extravagances. 
of his wife. Whence came the jewellery and fine clothes P 
Belle Elmore had led a gay life in America, and was leading 
the same life in London. She had many male admirers, and 
it was proved that she had received many presents from them. 

The drab existence at Hilldrop Crescent eventually became 
unbearable to a woman of her temperament. She was 
more sinned against than sinning, for Crippen was an 
insignificant, uninteresting, ugly little man, who never 
entered into her pleasures and cared nothing for her friends. 
He rose in the morning, took her tea to her room, ate his 
breakfast alone, and went to business each day, seldom 
returning till nine or ten o’clock cach night, and frequently 
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uttering no word to her before retiring. He remained cold 
to her and contemptuously indifferent. 

By her vanity, extravagance and niente: she had 
long worn out the devoted affection in which he had once 
held her. He met Ethel Le Neve every day, and his wife 

had now become only an encumbrance. 

' After her bitter disappointment regarding a stage career, 
Cora Crippen had become treasurer of the Music Hall 
Ladies’ Guild, so held something of a position in the world 
of the variety stage. One night she declared herself tired 
of the dingy life they led, and after a quarrel openly told her 
husband of her intention of leaving him for a rich lover, 
whom, however, she did not name. It was one of those 
sordid quarrels which are so often the prelude to a great 
tragedy. The woman must have realised that at thirty-five 
her youth was over, and perhaps lovers had now become 
scarce. She had quantities of clothes, the jewellery given 
her as presents, and also some money, all of which she 
intended to take with her. 

Such was Crippen’s story. Whether it was the truth or 
not we have no means of ascertaining, save that certain of 
her female friends came forward and to a great extent 
corroborated his statement. Crippen’s passion was centred 
in Miss Le Neve, who had no knowledge of what was occur- 
ring or what did afterwards occur at Hilldrop Crescent. 
But after his wife’s hostile attitude that night and her threat 
to leave him and carry with her the whole of their possessions, 
it is certain that he gravely contemplated a way out. 

He was a weak, puny person, without energy and without 
much moral courage. But he was, on the other hand, gifted 
with a subtle and cunning brain. 

For days his wife’s threats to leave him continued. Crippen 
must have now begun to entertain and to welcome the idea 
of her disappearance, which would mean his own release 
from the bondage of her presence and her nagging tongue. 
Why should not Ethel Le Neve enjoy the fine clothes, the 
jewellery and the money that were his wife’s? His wife 
had told her friends that she was “‘ fed up with him ”’ and 
intended leaving him. Why, then, should she not leave 
him—never to return? Her words to her friends would 
provide him with an alibi. 
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It was in this mood that on the 18th January 1910, Crippen 
bought at the shop of Lewis & Burrows, 108 New Oxford 
Street, five grains of hyoscin hydrobromide, a deadly poison 
in the form of small crystals, and signed the sale of poisons 
register of the firm : 


‘* Name of purchaser: Munyon’s, per H. H. Crippen. 

‘“* Address of purchaser: 57-61 Albion House. 

‘* Name and quantity of potson sold: Five grains of 
hyoscin hydrobromide. 

‘S Purposes for which it ts required: Homeceopathic 
preparation. 

‘© Signature of purchaser: H. H. Crippen.” 


Now Crippen, as a medical man, had bought from other 
chemists quantities of other poisons, and had never been 
questioned. He was known as a doctor in the West End, 
and was not always asked to sign forthem. He had bought, 
among other poisons, cocaine hydrochlor, acid hydrochlor, 
morphia acetas, iodine resub, and other drugs; but five 
grains of hyoscin hydrobromide was a very large quantity— 
so much so, that Messrs. Lewis & Burrows did not have it 
in stock, and procured it for him from their wholesalers, 
the British Drug House. 


SH § 3 


Crippen here made a mistake, and it is curious that one 
so well versed in toxicology as he was should have done so. 
He declared that he required the hyoscin for some homeo- 
pathic preparation. But, according to the great poison 
expert, Dr. W. H. Willcox, the senior scientific analyst of the 
Home Office, it was a drug never given by the mouth, the 
medical internal use of it being limited to hypodermic 
application. Dr. Bernard Spilsbury, the pathologist at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and other medical witnesses agreed 
that, as far as their knowledge went, they knew of no medicine 
in which hyoscin was used. 

So the question arises, for what purpose—if not with evil 
intent—did Dr. Crippen purchase the drug? As soon as he 
had the means in his possession to remove his wife and 
replace her by his sweetheart, Miss Le Neve, he was no 
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‘doubt carefully considering the safest and most ingenious 
way of using the poison. Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti were in 
the habit of dining with the Crippens usually about once a 
week. On such occasions the doctor came home early and 
did the honours, while his wife cooked the dinner, and 
before going to the dining-room arrayed herself in a becom- 
ing gown and adorned herself with jewellery, for she was 
never happy unless her fingers were decked with rings and 
gems were about her neck. 

Crippen was a slow-speaking, careful man, who weighed 
every action and every word, a crafty scoundrel, whose 
rather shy demeanour entirely belied his real self. Those 
blinking eyes, that retiring expression, the nervous, high- 
pitched voice, all disguised the unscrupulous criminal which 
-at heart he was. 

From January 1oth till January 31st Crippen, no doubt, 
remained in a state of hesitation. On the night of the 31st, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti dined with them as usual, and 
it may then have suddenly occurred to the doctor that after 
an amicable evening, when he was known by his friends to 
be on excellent terms with his wife, would be a favourable 
and least-suspected opportunity for making the fatal coup. 

He was much worried, first by his wife’s constant nagging, 
and secondly by the increasing claims being made upon him 
by the girl Le Neve. Business, too, was going badly, for on 
that very day his engagement with Munyon’s Remedies 
had ceased. Again, though he had other businesses, none 
of them was paying, and he certainly was pressed for money. 

In the early morning of February 1st, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martinetti left Belle Elmore apparently on the most affec- 
tionate terms with her husband, but from that ‘moment 
the unfortunate woman suddenly and completely vanished. 
She left behind her her money, her jewels, her furs, and her 
clothes. 

At noon on February rst, Crippen, clever and cunning, 
called upon Mrs. Martinetti to inquire about her husband, 
who had not been very well on the previous night. Mr 
Martinetti was in bed asleep, so Crippen did not see him. 
Mrs. Martinetti asked, ‘‘ How is Belle?’ whereupon the 
doctor answered, ‘‘ Oh! she’s quite all right!’’ Yet on the 
following day Crippen pawned a ring and a pair of ear-rings 
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belonging to the missing woman for £80. Hence the 
murder was undoubtedly committed in the early morning of 
February 1st, after the Martinettis had left. The nervous, 
henpecked husband had nerved himself to the act that should 
release him from the bondage of his married life. 

Crippen now invented a story that his wife had left sud- 
denly for America. Indeed, Miss Melinda May, secretary of 
the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild, of which the missing woman 
was treasurer, received a letter dated from 39 Hilldrop 
Crescent. The letter was brought to her by Miss Le Neve: 


‘* DeAR Miss May,—lIllness of a near relative has called 
me to America on only a few hours’ notice, so I must ask 
you to bring my resignation as treasurer before the meeting 
to-day, so that a new treasurer can be elected at once. You 
will appreciate my haste when I tell you that I have not been 
to bed—packing all night and getting ready to go. I shall 
hope to see you again a few months later, but cannot spare a 
moment to call on you before I go. I wish you everything 
nice till I return to London again. Now, good-bye, with love 
hastily— Yours, BELLE ELMoRE, p.p. H. H. C.” 


§4 


This letter was apparently written by Crippen, and being 
shown later to the Martinettis, the latter quickly became 
inquisitive. To them Crippen stated that Belle had gone to 
join Mr. Bruce Miller, but this was a lie, for Mr. Miller 
eventually came to England, and at the Old Bailey stated 
that he had not seen the lady for the past six years. 

The clumsiness of some of Crippen’s actions is inexplicable. 
A few days after writing the letter in question, he pawned 
another brooch and a ring belonging to his wife for 4115, 
while in the following week he had the audacity to take 
Miss Le Neve to the dinner and ball of the Music Halk 
Benevolent Fund, where the girl wore some of his wife’s 
jewellery. This was noticed and commented upon by several 
of the missing woman’s friends Indeed, on March 12th the 
girl gave up her situation and was induced by Crippen to 
take up her abode at Hilldrop Crescent. Two days later the 
murderer gave his landlord three months’ notice to terminate 
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the tenancy of the house, which, in the light of eventual 
discoveries, must have been hateful to him. He then took 
Miss Le Neve across to Dieppe, where they spent Easter. 

Apparently Crippen was growing more and more anxious 
because of the suspicions that had been aroused, for two davs 
before leaving for Dieppe he wrote to Mr. and Mrs Martinetti 
as follows : 


‘“ DEAR CLARA AND PAUL,—Please forgive me not 
running in during the week, but I have really been so upset 
by very bad news from Belle that I did not feel equal to 
talking about anything, and now I have just a cable saying 
she is so dangerously ill with double pleuro-pneumonia 
that I am considering if I had not better go over at once. I 
do not want to worry you with my troubles, but I felt I must 
explain why I had not been to see you. I will try and run 
in during the week and have a chat. Hope both of you are 
well, With love and best wishes.—Yours sincerely, PETER.” 


‘* Peter’ was the name by which the Martinettis knew 
him. Mrs. Martinetti saw Crippen again on the Wednesday 
before Easter, 23rd March, after a Guild meeting. In 
company with Mrs. Eugene Stratton, she met Crippen at the 
door. Crippen said that he had a cable to say that Belle 
was very dangerously ill, and he expected another every 
minute to say that she was gone. Then he said if anything 
shculd happen to Belle he would go to France for a week, 
for he wanted some change of air. 

Mrs. Martinetti got a telegram next morning, from 
Victoria Station : 


‘‘ Belle died yesterday at six o’clock. Please ’phone to 
Annie. Shall be away a week.—PETER.”’ 


‘* Annie ”’ was Mrs. Stratton. 

Crippen announced his wife’s death on the very eve of 
his holiday to Dieppe with the girl who had usurped her 
place. Not only that, but the murderer actually put an 
obituary notice in the Z7a, and wrote to many of his friends 
telling them how grief-stricken he was. But Belle Elmore’s 
friends, including a Mr. Nash and a Mrs. Louise Smythson, 
prosecuted their inquiries, and asked Crippen some very 
awkward questions. Crippen could not even tell them the 
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name of the liner in which Mrs. Crippen had sailed, or the 
port she had sailed from, neither could he give them his late 
wife’s address in America. But to a relative, a Mrs. Robert 
Mills, living in Green Street, Brooklyn, New York, Crippen, 
in order to keep up the fiction, wrote : 


‘“ My DEAR LOUISE AND ROBERT,—I hardly know how 
to write to you of my dreadful loss. The shock to me has 
been so dreadful that I am hardly able to control myself. 
My poor Cora is gone, and, to make the shock to me more 
dreadful, I did not even see her at the last. A few weeks ago 
we had news that an old relative of mine in California was 
dying, and, to secure important property for ourselves, it 
was necessary for one of us to go and put the matter into a 
lawyer’s hands at once. 

‘* As I was very busy, Cora proposed she should go, and 
as it was necessary for some one to be there at once, she 
would go straight through from here to California without 
stopping at all, and then return by way of Brooklyn, and she 
would be able to pay all of you a long visit. Unfortunately, 
on the way my poor Cora caught a severe cold, and not having 
while travelling taken proper care of herself, it has settled 
on her lungs, later to develop into pleuro-pneumonia. 

‘* She wished not to frighten me, so kept writing not to 
worry about her and it was only a slight matter, and the 
next I heard by cable was that she was dangerously ill, and 
two days later, after I cabled to know should I go to her, 
I had the dreadful news that she had passed away. Imagine 
if you can the dreadful shock to me—never more to see my 
Cora alive nor hear her voice again. She 1s being sent back 
to me, and I shall soon have what is left of her here. 

‘‘ Of course, I am giving up the house ; in fact, it drives 
me mad to be in it alone, and I will sell out everything in a 
few days. I do not know what I shall do, but probably 
find some business to take me travelling for a few months 
until I can recover from the shock a little, but as soon as I 
have a settled address again I will write again to you. 

** As it is so terrible to me to have to write this dreadful 
news, will you please tell all the others of our loss? Love to 
all. Will write soon again, and give you my address, probably 
in France.—From Doctor.” 
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So confident, however, was the master-poisoner that his 
crime was completely concealed and all trace of his wife 
effaced, that his next step was to announce that her remains 
had been cremated in America and the ashes had been sent 
to him. 

This caused Mr. Nash, who knew Belle Elmore well and 
had interested himself in the affair, to question him concern- 
ing those ashes, but the replies he received were so un- 
satisfactory that on June 30th he went to New Scotland Yard 
and saw Chicf Inspector Walter Dew, who on July 8th 
called with Sergeant Mitchell at Hiulldrop Crescent and 
there saw Miss Le Neve. The girl took him to Crppen’s 
office in Albion House. ‘The officer questioned him, and 
Crippen lost lis nerve. Greatly agitated, he confessed to 
many lies. ‘‘ I suppose I had better tell you the truth,” he 
said. ‘‘ The stories I have told about my wife’s death are 
untrue. As far as I know, she may be still alive. It is not 
true that she went away on legal business for me. I did 
not receive any cable to say she was ill, and it is not true that 
she was cremated in San Francisco or that the ashes were 
sent to me.” 

This, of course, placed another complexion upon the 
mystery. No doubt Crippen was terribly frightened, and 
his statement instantly quickened the suspicions of the police. 
He accompanied the inspector back to Hilldrop Crescent, 
where he showed him every room in the house and also 
showed him the clothes and jewellery his wife had Icft behind. 
The inspector seriously pointed out that Mrs. Crippen must 
be found, whereupon Crippen suggested an advertisement 
being put in severa] American papers, and they drafted one 
together. 


35 

Let Inspector Dew himself tell the story of his search of 
the house and its result. He says: 

“Next day. Saturday, the oth July, I circulated a full 
description of Mrs. Crippen as being a missing person. 
I sent that description to every police office in London, and 
I made various inquiries. J did not tell Crippen about that. 
I continued my inquiries on the roth, and I went through and 
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considered the statement that had been made. On Monday, 
the 11th, I went to Albion House, but I did not succeed in 
seeing Crippen or Miss Le Neve. I ascertained that he was 
not in the house at the time. I saw two witnesses, Mr. 
Ryiance and Mr. Long, and they showed me two letters. 
Not finding Crippen at Albion House, I went on to Hilldrop 
Crescent on the same Monday, and I made a careful search 
of the house. I dug up portions of the garden, and I also 
examined the coal cellar. On that day I circulated a descrip- 
tion of the prisoner, Crippen, and of Miss Le Neve, and I 
continued mv inquiries. I forwarded the description to 
various ports in England and abroad. 

“On Tuesday, 12th July, I made a further examination 
of the house, and also on the 13th, when, amongst other 
things, I again searched the coal cellar. The coal cellar had 
a brick floor. There was a very small quantity of coal there, 
and also a little rubbish, cuttings from small branches of 
trees, an old chandelier. and such things as that. I went 
down with Mitchell on to my knees, and probed about with a 
small poker which T had got out of the kitchen. I found 
that the poker went in somewhat easily between the crevices 
of the bricks, and I managed to get one or two up, and then 
several others came up pretty easily. I then got a spade 
from the garden and dug the clay that was immediately 
underneath the bricks. After digging down to about a depth 
of four spadefuls I came across what appeared to be human 
remains. 

“ After digging further I sent for Dr. Marshall, the 
divisional surgeon of police in that district, and Sir Melville 
Macnaughten, chief of the Criminal] Investigation Depart- 
ment. Dr. Marshall came between five and six o’clock, and 
he saw a portion that I had unearthed. After I had procured 
assistance, we dug further, and Dr. Marshall came back 
later on. We left the remains where they were that night, 
without moving them; we covered them up, locked up the 
house, and left it in charge of two police officers. 

‘On the next dav, the 14th, Dr. Marshall again attended, 
along with Mr. Pepper, the Home Office expert. Under 
their directions the remains were removed from the cellar 
and put into a coffin and removed to the mortuary. In 
addition to the remains which we put into the coffin there 
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were some articles which we put into a tray, one of these 
articles being a Hinde’s curler. From that time, the 14th 
July, the remains were in charge of the doctors, so far as I 
know. I made some measurements of the cellar, at the 
request of Mr. Pepper. The distance from the surface of the 
brick floor to the upper portion of the remains was 8 inches ; 
the depth of the brick was 3 inches, so that there was 5 inches 
of earth or clay. The bricks had been laid on the flat. Some 
of the remains were lower than others; the distance from 
the upper surface of the brick to these would be 12 inches. 
All the remains were found within a depth of 12 inches, 
including the brick—within 9 inches of earth.” 

The game was up. The blundering lies had altogether 
failed—and Crippen was now a fugitive on the seas. 


§ 6 


v 


On the morning of July oth, after Inspector Dew had 
circulated the description of Mrs. Crippen, the doctor 
hurriedly entered his office at the Drouet Institute at half-past 
nine. So flurried was he that William Long, a dental 
mechanic, asked if he was unwell. ‘‘ No,” he replied. ‘* Only 
a little scandal.” 

Crippen then gave Long a list of clothing which he said 
he wanted for a boy of sixteen—a suit of brown tweed, a 
felt hat, 63 size, two collars, a tie, a pair of boots and a shirt. 
Long, as requested, purchased the things cheaply at shops in 
Oxford Street, and brought them to the back room of the 
office of the Yale Tooth Specialists, where he left them. 

That was the Jast he saw of Crippen, who, as was sub- 
sequently proved, shaved off his moustache, left off wearing 
his glasses, wore a new suit, and left London for Antwerp, 
taking with him the girl Le Neve, dressed in boy’s clothes 
and passing as his son. He assumed the name of Robinson, 
and after going to Antwerp went on to Brussels, and then 
back to Antwerp. From there the pair succeeded in obtaining 
a passage by the steamer Montrose bound for Quebec. 

Crippen had blundered with the hyoscin, had blundered 
with the lies, and had now blundered in the preparations for 

hissc ape. 

While the hue and cry was raised by Scotland Yard and 
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imposing posters with the portraits of the pair of fugitives 
appeared outside every police station, they were on their 
way across the Atlantic, Ethel Le Neve in ignorance of the 
truth, 

For the first time in history, wireless was destined to play 
its important part in the detection of crime. 

Captain Kendall, of the steamer Montrose, a shrewd and 
acute officer, had his suspicions aroused two hours after 
leaving Antwerp. He saw the pair on the deck. Le Neve 
squeezed Crippen’s hand affectionately, and from that 
moment Captain Kendall kept a very watchful eye on these 
two passengers. He was very quickly certain that Crippen 
was the wanted man. 

In a wireless message he sent from his ship, and sub- 
sequently published in the Dazly Maz/, he said: 

‘* T was well posted as to the crime, but I said nothing 
to the officers till the following morning, when I took my 
chief officer into my confidence. He then detected the same 
suspicious circumstances as myself. I warned him that it 
must be kept absolutely quiet, as it was too good a thing to 
lose, so we made a lot of them and kept them smiling. During 
lunch I examined both their hats. Crippen’s was stamped 
‘ Jackson, Boulevard le Nord.’ Le Neve’s hat bore no name, 
but it was packed round the rim with paper to make it fit. 
Le Neve has the manner and appearance of a very refined, 
modest girl. She seems thoroughly under his thumb, and 
he will not leave her for a moment. Her suit is anything 
but a good fit. Her trousers are very tight about the hips, 
and are split a bit down the back and secured with a large 
safety-pin. 

‘I did not arrest them. The course I am pursuing is the 
best, as they have no suspicion, and, with so many passengers, 
it prevents any excitement. They have been under strict 
observation all the voyage, as if they smelt a rat he might 
do something rash. I have not noticed a revolver in his hip 
pocket. He continually shaves his upper lip, and his beard 
is growing nicely. I often see him stroking it and seeming 
pleased, looking more like a farmer every day. The mark 
on the nose caused through wearing spectacles has not worn 
off since coming on board. 

‘© He sits about on the deck reading, or pretending to read, 
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and both seem to be thoroughly enjoying all their meals. 
They have not been sea-sick, and I have discussed various 
parts of the world with him. He knows Toronto, Detroit, 
and California well, and says he is going to take his boy 
to California for his health (meaning Miss Le Neve). Has 
In conversation used several medical terms. Crippen says 
that when the ship arrives he will go to Detroit by boat, if 
possible, as he prefers it. 

‘ When my suspicions were aroused as to Crippen’s identity 
I quietly collected all the English papers on the ship which 
mentioned anything of the murder, and I warned the chief 
officer to collect any he might see. This being done, I 
considered the road was clear. I told Crippen a story to 
make him laugh heartily, to see if he would open his mouth 
wide enough for me to ascertain if he had false teeth. This 
ruse was successful. 

‘ All the ‘ boy’s’ manners at table when I was watching 
‘him’ were most lady-like, handling knife and fork, and 
taking fruit off dishes with two fingers. Crippen kept crack- 
ing nuts for her, and giving her half his salad, and was 
always paying her the most marked attention. During the 
evening of July 25th, which they spent in the saloon, enjoying 
songs and music, he was quite interested, and spoke to me 
next morning, saying how one song, ‘ We All Walked into 
the Shop,’ had been drumming in his head all night, and 
how his ‘boy’ had enjoyed it, and had laughed heartily 
when they retired to their cabin. In the course of one 
conversation he spoke about American drinks, and said 
that Selfridge’s was the only decent place in London to get 
them at. 

‘‘On two or three occasions when walking on the deck 
I called after him by his assumed name, Mr. Robinson, and 
he took no notice. I repeated it, and it was only owing to the 
presence of mind of Miss Le Neve that he turned round. 
He apologised for not hearing me, saying that the cold 
weather had made him deaf. During the day he would 
often look at the track chart which shows the ship’s position, 
and count the number of days remaining to the end of the 
passage. 

‘He would often sit on deck and look up aloft at the 
wireless aerial, and listen to the cracking electric spark 
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messages being sent by the Marconi operator. He said: 
‘What a wonderful invention it is!’ 

‘‘ Though Le Neve does not show signs of distress, and is, 
perhaps, ignorant of the crime committed, she appears to be 
a girl with a very weak will. She has to follow him every- 
where. If he looks at her she gives him an endearing smile, 
as though she were under his hypnotic influence. 

‘‘ Crippen was very restless on sighting Belle Isle, and 
asked where we stopped for the pilot, how he came off, how 
far from the pilot station to Quebec, and said he would 
be glad when we arrived, as he was anxious to get to Detroit. 
I had them both in my room talking over various things 
connected with the United States, mostly about San Fran- 
cisco. Crippen says he does not suppose he would know 
it now, as he had not been there since he was cighteen years 
of age, but how he loved California, and said he thought 
of settling down on a nice fruit farm there. 

‘* (Signed) KENDALL, Commander.” 


§7 


Meanwhile, in London, patient and careful investigations 
and analysis of the human remains were being conducted 
by Dr. Augustus Pepper, Dr. Bernard Spilsbury, Dr. W. H. 
Willcox and Dr. A. P. Luff, in order to determine the sex 
of the dead person and the means of death. By a process of 
analysis lasting nearly three weeks with various tests for 
animal mydriatic alkaloids, it was at last agreed by all the 
great experts in poisons that the sex was female, and that 
the cause of death was hyoscin hydrobromide, the drug which 
Crippen had purchased on the 18th of January. 

Further, by a scar upon the skin left by an old operation, 
the remains were identified as part of the mutilated body of 
Belle Elmore. The head and bones were missing, but it is 
believed that Crippen had taken them in a bag when he went 
on his Easter trip with the girl to Dieppe, and in the night 
dropped them into the sea. 

Crippen’s guilt was now established, and at once Inspector 
Dew was dispatched in hot haste to get to Quebec before the 
arrival of the Montrose. He succeeded in arriving at Father 
Point on July 31st, and in the guise of a pilot boarded the 
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steamer and confronted the fugitives, greatly to their con- 
sternation. Upon Crippen was a card bearing the words: 
‘*T cannot stand the horror I go through every night any 
longer, and as I see nothing bright ahead, and money has 
come to an end, I have made up my mind to jump over- 
board to night.” 

So, in due course, Inspector Dew brought home the 
assassin and his mistress, and on October 18th, 1910, Crippen 
appeared at the Old Bailey before Lord Alverstone, Lord 
Chief Justice. For the Crown there appeared Mr. R. D. 
Muir, Mr. Travers Humphreys and Mr. Ingleby Oddie, 
while the prisoner was defended very ably by Mr. Tobin, 
K.C., Mr. Huntly Jenkins and Mr. Roome. The trial, one 
of the most sensational in the annals of the British courts, 
lasted four days. 

At the trial there was no question as to Crippen’s guilt. 
The relation of the slow and patient methods by which the 
experts analysed the remains and tested for poison after 
poison, until they came to the actual drug used, was of 
great interest. In the murder charges against Greenwood, 
Seddon, Armstreng and others, I have since sat and heard 
the cold logical depositions of Doctors Willcox and Spilsbury, 
and marvelled at their wonderful mirror test for arsenic, 
which is unfailing and has brought many prisoners to the 
gallows. 

In the Court, Dr. Willcox described his patient investiga- 
tions. He declared that hydrobromide of hyoscin was never 
used in any homeopathic preparation, as pretended by 
Crippen when he bought it. Hyoscin was a gummy, syrupy 
stuff impossible to handle, and so a salt was used. This 
salt was hydrobromide of hyoscin, of which a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain would be a fatal dose, it being a powerful 
narcotic poison, It would produce a little delirium and 
excitement at first; the pupils of the eyes would become 
paralysed, the mouth and throat would be dry, and then 
quickly the victim would become drowsy, unconscious and 
completely paralysed, and death would result in a few hours. 
The victim might remain unconscious for even twelve hours 
before death. 

Hyoscin, he said, was not a drug commonly used—for the 
chemists, as we know, had to procure it. It was never given 
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by the mouth, but in very small doses it was injected hypo- 
dermically as a powerful sedative for cases of mania, menin- 
gitis and delirum tremens, the proper dose for a hypodermic 
injection being from one-hundredth to two-hundredths of a 
grain. Yet Crippen had bought five grains! 

Dr, Willcox further stated that it was rather salt and bitter, 
but could be disguised in sweetened tea, coffee or cocoa, or it 
could be given with spirits. In his opinion—in which he was 
corroborated by other experts—it had been given by the 
mouth. As may be imagined, the medical evidence was 
vigorously attacked by the defence. For hours the court 
heard all about the delicate tests for mydriatic alkaloids— 
the term ‘‘ mydriatic ’’ being applied to any drug that dilates 
the pupil of the cye. 

The body of a person poisoned had been dissected, the 
bones removed, and portions hidden under the bricks in the 
cellar at Hilldrop Crescent. All this was admitted, but if the 
prosecution could not prove that the remains were placed 
there after January 31st, then Mr. Tobin submitted that there 
was no case against the accused. IT*urther, he submitted to 
the jury whether there was enough of an alkaloid found in the 
remains to determine whether it was vegetable introduced 
during life, or animal produced by the natural process of 
putrefaction. Again, were the remains those of a woman 
at all, and who could say that they were part of the body of 
Belle Elmore ? The defence was a brilliant one, in which it 
was sought to break down the evidence of the experts, and 
after Crippen had given evidence in his own defence in a 
quiet, unmoved way, his glasses having, by the way, been 
taken from him, it seemed very much as though the prosecu- 
tion would eventually fail. The fact, however, that a portion 
of Cora Crippen’s underclothing, some hair-curlers, and a 
portion of a pyjama jacket, whose purchase was traced to 
Crippen, had been found with the viscera, made a great 
impression upon the jury. Then, in the course of a most 
brilliant closing speech for the defence, Mr. Tobin—while 
Crippen remained calm and cheerful--made a number of 
ingenious and clever points, concluding with the impassioned 
words: ‘Gentlemen, I do not plead for mercy! All I 
plead for is that you should give, as you mean to give, the 
verdict with minds unclouded by any preconceived prejudices. 
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Not one of you can shelve his responsibility. Each of you is 
responsible for his verdict to his conscience and to his God ! ”’ 


§ 8 


Of all the persons in court, Crippen was the most unmoved, 
for his quiet coolness and imperturbability remained un- 
ruffied even during those hideous moments when portions of 
his wife’s skin were handed in a soup-plate to the jury for 
inspection. 

The Lord Chief Justice’s charge to the jury, while the 
court was packed to suffocation, showed a masterly yrip of 
detail and was perfectly fair and impartial in every way. 
At half-past two in the afternoon of October 21st, the jury, 
after an absence of twenty minutes, returned to Court and 
found Crippen guilty, whereupon the death sentence was 
pronounced. On November 5th he appealed, but the appeal 
being dismissed, he was executed at Pentonville seventcen 
days later. 

Apparently after his sentence he had no thought for 
himself, but only for the girl Le Neve. He asked that two 
letters he received from her and her photograph should be 
buried with him, and this request was acceded to. 

Four days after Crippen had been sentenced, the girl 
Le Neve was tried at the same court before the Lord Chief 
Justice with being an accessory after the fact of Mrs. Crippen’s 
murder, but after a hearing lasting a whole day was found not 
guilty and acquitted. 

Two days prior to his execution, Crippen wrote a letter to 
Miss Le Neve, a copy of which was obtained by Mr. Filson 


Young. 


‘‘ How can I find the strength and heart to struggle 
through this last letter? God indeed must hear our cry to 
Him for Divine help in this last farewell. How to control 
myself to write I hardly know, but pray God help us to be 
brave to help to face the end now so near. The thoughts 
rush to my mind quicker than I can put them down. Time 
is so short now, and there is so much that I would say. 
There are less than two days left to us. Only one more 
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letter after this can I write you, and only two more visits— 
one to-night before you read this letter, and one to-morrow. 

‘When I wrote to you on Saturday I had not heard any 
news of the petition, and though I never at any time had 
hope, yet deep down in my heart was just a glimmer of trust 
that God might give us yet a chance to put me right before 
the world and let me have the passionate longing of my soul. 

‘Your letter, written early Saturday, came to me last 
Saturday evening, and soon after the Governor brought me 
the dreadful news about ten o’clock. 

‘* He was so kind and considerate in telling me, in breaking 
the shock as gently as he could. He was most kind, and 
left me at last with ‘God bless you! Good-night,’ so that 
I know you will ever remember him most kindly. 

‘* ‘When he had gone, I first kissed your face in the photo, 
my faithful, devoted companion in all this sorrow. 

‘““Qh, how glad J am I had the photo! It was some 
consolation, although in spite of all my greatest efforts it 
was impossible to keep down a great sob and my heart’s 
agonised cry. 

‘‘ How am I to endure to take my last Jook at your dear 
face P What agony must I go through at the last when you 
disappear for ever from my eyes! God help us to be brave 
then. 

‘When I received your letter on Sunday evening I saw 
that you did not then know the bad news, and I prayed God 
to help you in the morning when you did learn it. I know 
what your agony will be, for I know your heart, like mine, 
will be broken. God help us indeed to be brave. 

‘‘ That is my constant prayer, now that the last refuge 
to which we had looked with some hope has fled. I am 
comforted at least in thinking that through all the years of 
our friendship never have I passed one unkind word or given 
one reproachful look to her to whom I have given myself 
entirely for ever. 

‘‘T want my dear one to keep for her own use all that 
can be realised by the sale of my estate. Wecan safely leave 
to the hand of a just God the production later on, if necessary, 
of further evidence. 

‘‘T feel sure my troubles and worries here will soon be 
ended, as I shall be to-morrow in God’s hands, and I have 
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perfect faith. He will let my spirit be with you always, 
and after this earthly separation is finished will join our souls 
for ever.” 

This letter, awkward in its phrasing but very eloquent in 
its sincerity, brings home to us the power of the infatuation 
for Ethel Le Neve which was the motive for the crime. 
That infatuation was irresistible. It gave an obscure little 
middle-aged doctor, shrinking and nervous, the strength and 
the terrible courage to carry through his grim task of murder 
and mutilation in the house at Hilldrop Crescent. 


§ 9 


As has been stated, the trial of Miss Le Neve for being an 
accessory after the fact resulted in the unfortunate girl’s 
acquittal. Mr. F. E. Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) enhanced 
his brilliant reputation by a magnificent speech in her defence. 

‘“‘T think it very essential,” he told the jury, ‘‘ that you 
should clearly understand the nature of the charge against 
Miss Le Neve, and the astounding proposition to which the 
prosecution stands committed. It is, to put it shortly, that 
in this murder committed by Crippen, a murder callous, 
calculated, cold-blooded, a murder which in the whole annals 
of crime it would be hard to match for cold-blooded delibera- 
tion—the prisoner in the dock was privy to that murder, 
that she became privy to it after its commission with or with- 
out all its details. Did the prisoner, either before she went 
away with Crippen or at the time she went away with him, 
become aware that Crippen committed this murder? That, 
and that alone, is the issue you have to determine. .. . 

‘* How could Le Neve have known about the murder ? 
In two ways only. The first would be that she found it out, 
and the second that Crippen told her. No one will suggest 
that it is likely that she found out. There is not a vestige of 
evidence that she could have done so. That being the case, 
the prosecution is necessarily committed to the view that 
Crippen told the young woman that he had killed his wife... . 

‘* If that is so he must have told her either in broad outline 
or with a wealth of hideous and filthy detail which has 
occupied this court for a week. A more monstrous and 
stupid suggestion was never made in a Court of Justice 
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What is the position? Crippen had risked his neck; he 
coolly weighed every chance; he did his terrible work on 
1st February with no accomplice, no witness, and, as he 
fondly thought, leaving behind him no trace. It is now 
suggested that the man who had done all this—who with 
fiendish and detailed calculation had covered up every 
trace which might reveal and betray his hideous secret— 
told this young, nervous woman that he had committed the 
murder, In other words, he gave this enormous hostage to 
fortune—he told a woman that he had killed his wife. If 
the teachings of human psychology have any value, the 
odds are prodigious that any young woman not belonging 
to the criminal classes, having this horrible statement made 
to her, would receive it with aversion, revulsion, and disgust. 
Does anyone suggest that this would not be a possibility 
which Crippen would bear in mind... .? 

‘* My learned friend’s case is really this: that Crippen 
would say to Le Neve, ‘ This is how I treated the woman who 
last shared my home, and I invite you to come and share it 
with me now.’ ... 

‘‘ Imagine what her life has been—hunted, harassed, 
arrested, and charged with the crime of murder, brought face 
to face with the full details of the charge formulated against 
Crippen. From that day to this her life has been one long 
horror, culminating in this trial and in the knowledge that 
the man she loved and trusted committed one of the most 
odious and bloody murders in the history of crime. Imagine 
what she has gone through... . 

‘I do not ask you for mercy. I only ask you for justice, 
and I am content you will judge her in her hour of agony 
with that consideration that you would wish shown to a 
daughter of your own if she were placed in the same position.” 


SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


»” 


‘“ All hearts fall a-leaping whcrever she comes. . . . 


So a poet of the time wrote of Nell Gwyn—little Nelly who 
once “‘ kept merry house’ with my Lord Buckhurst, who 
once sold oranges in the pit of the playhouse of Drury Lane. 
In the besinning a child of the gutter, her wits and her smiles 
md the charm of her brought her to the stage, and from the 
stage she danced, always smiling, into the heart of E-nglana’s 
King. Of all the loves of Charles II. she was favourite. 
For all her fratlty, Nell Gwyn had a big and generous heart, 
and always she loved the poor, upon whom she spent the 
wealth she gathered. In her own time the mobs pressing 
about her coach cheered and loved her also, and always 
pretty Nelly wll remain a favourite of England’s people. 


HE English theatres had been closed for twenty years 

when King Charles the Second was restored to the 
throne in 1660. The Merry Monarch, who loved entertain- 
ment, light and laughter, swiftly saw to it that they were re- 
opened. In the streets the people danced happily round the 
Maypole as of old. It was no longer thought a sin for 
the gentlefolk to ride in their coaches of a Sunday, and 
once again the barber might follow his calling on that day 
without being fined. Taverns with the old signs of ‘‘ The 
King’s Head” and ‘‘ The Crown” sprang up once more. 
Back came the despised actors to give delight with the plain- 
spoken comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, Sir Charles 
Sedley and Dryden. The moralists were in hiding or in 
their graves ; it was a free and riotous age for Merry England 
now. And in the King’s Theatre in Drury Lane, where the 
dresses of the performers were the most magnificent and 
the laughter at coarse themes and lines the most unabashed, 
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a girl of thirteen sold oranges in the pit, crying in a voice 
that was wondrous sweet, ‘‘ Oranges—fresh oranges— 
who'll buy my ripe Chany oranges ? ”’ 

The sixpences flowed to her in a stream. 


She was a child of the gutter, and her name was Nell 
Gwyn, and only a few years were to pass before she should 
become the much-loved favourite of the king. Her father 
was in prison, her mother had been a drunken mother as long 
as she could remember. A sordid drinking-den had seen 
her days of childhood pass, her beauty grow from day to day. 
Some sav she was not so pretty, but it is very certain that 
through dark days and sunny days she alwavs held the gift 
of laughter, possessed the rare quality of a vital gaiety which 
drew King Charles to her, and made her England’s Nell. 
The romance which lifted her from the gutter to the left 
hand of England’s king sets her in front of all the other 
enchanting women who throughout history have been as 
stars in the hearts of men 

Mr. Frankfort Moore has well captured an impression of 
her in the early years : 

‘© Oranges—oranges—who'll buy oranges?’ came a 
musical voice from behind them, and there flitted towards 
them a girl exquisitely shaped, from the crown of her head, 
where the disordered curls were dancing like sprites, to the 
soles of her feet. Her feet and ankles, which were fully 
revealed by her short skirt, were the daintiest in England— 
at least, they were acknowledged to be so many vears later. 
She had a few bits of bright colour about her, and, as the 
basket which she carried swept undcr the light of the links, 
the oranges reflected a warm blaze up to her face as she 
skipped round every group, swinging her basket from hand 
to hand, as though the movement were part of a rhythmic 
dance set to her cry of ‘ Oranges—oranges—who’ll buy 
oranges ?’ She danced round the group of smoking chair- 
men, swinging her baskct so that it knocked the hat off one 
of them; and the next moment she was among a second 
group of attendants outside the theatre, scattering them right 
and left with laughter; then, with one skip, she faced a 
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corporal of the Guards, making a pretty gas, and challenging 
him to a dance, flying off, however, before he could respond.” 

The poor business of peddling oranges did not keep her 
long. She passed to the stage, where her smiles and her 
charm won her fame and her first lover. She was keeping 
house with Lord Buckhurst when she first met the king. 
Charles was then thirty-eight, and Nell seventeen. 

The play was called Zhe Conquest of Granada, and into the 
light of the great wax candles that were then the only illumin- 
ant of the stage, Nell appeared in a broad-brimmed hat as 
big as a cart-wheel. How she came to wear this eccentric 
head-dress has been explained by a contemporary theatrical 
historian. ‘‘ At the Duke’s Theatre, James Nokes appeared 
in a hat larger than Pistol’s, which took the town wonderful, 
and supported a bad play by its fine effect,’” Waldron wrote. 
‘‘ Dryden, piqued at this, caused a hat to be made, the cir- 
cumterence of a timber coach-wheel; and as Nelly was low 
of stature, and what the French call mdpnonne or piquante, 
he made her speak under the umbrella of that hat, the brims 
thereof being spread out horizontally to their full extension. 

‘“‘ The whole theatre was in a convulsion of applause ; nay, 
the very actors giggled, a circumstance none had observed 
before.”” King Charles was immensely amused—“ he wanted 
little of being suffocated with laughter.” 

‘* Ods-fish !’’ he exclaimed, “ but I’ll see what sort of a 
handle is beneath that umbrella.”’ 

The next day, the gossips whispered about London that 
‘the King had sent for Nelly ' 

According to rumour, Lord Buckhurst, Nell’s lover of the 
day, was easily disposed of. People said he had been made a 
Groom of the Chamber, with a pension of a thousand a year, 
and that the king had sent him on a complimentary visit 
to a foreign Power. 


§ 2 


From that time, in the love affairs of the king, Nell held 
pride of place. She did not, indeed, ever become the 
maitresse en titre, as did the Duchess of Cleveland, and, in 
succession to her, Louise de Kéroualle, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth ; yet she kept in Charles’s affections from the time 
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she went to him until his death. Probably her greatest 
attraction for the king was her impudent, audacious humour. 
She said exactly what she liked, and said it exactly as she 
chose. Yet no one ever was angry with her, except now and 
then a lady of the court who was jealous, and especially the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, whom Nell took a malicious delight 
in plaguing unmercifully. 

There are many stories of the encounters between the 
rivals, and it must be admitted that the honours were usually 
with the actress. For instance, there is a very rare print of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth reclining on a mossy bank, with 
very little covering other than a laced chemise. There is 
also an equally rare print of Nell Gwyn in nearly the same 
posture and equally unclad. The story runs that Nell stole 
the chemise from the Duchess to attract the king. 

There is another story of her rival, Louise de Kéroualle. 
When the King of Sweden died, Louise went into mourning. 
Shortly after, the King of Portugal died, and Nell followed 
her example, and drove about in a mourning coach. Then, 
attired in solemn black, she said to her rival, before a large 
company: “ Let us agree to divide the world; you shall 
have the Kings of the north, and I the Kings of the 
south.”’ 

Nell Gwyn had the great mcrit of being entirely natural 
She never at any time made pretence of gentility or to be other 
than she was. She was absolutely unaffected. She swore, 
and swore lustily, as Sir George Etherege has recorded in his 
verses, ‘‘ Madam Nelly’s Complaint ”’ : 


“Yefore great Charles let quacks and seamen lie, 
[fe ne’er heard swearers like Moll Knight and I: 
Never heard oaths less valued, or less true, 
And yet ’tis said he’s paid for swearing too: 
Louder we swore than plundering dragoons, 
’Sblood follow’d ’sblood, and zound succeeded zounds.”’ 


It was this habit of swearing that gave the Duchess of Ports 
mouth an opening. Every one knew how much she hated 
Nell’s repartees. Defoe has recorded how, when persons at 
court wished to annoy her they talked of Nell’s wit and 
beauty, and how she had a fine mien, and appeared as much 
the lady of quality as anybody. ‘“ Yes, Madam,” said the 
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Duchess to one of her tormentors, ‘‘ but by her swearing 
anybody may know she has been an orange-wench.”’ 

Nell Gwyn’s humour, if rough, was always ready. To give 
an instance, recorded by Colley Cibber: ‘‘ Boman, then 
a youth, and famed for his voice, was appointed to sing some 
part in a concert of music at the private lodgings of Mrs. 
Gwin, at which were only present the king, the Duke of 
York, and one or two who were usually admitted upon those 
detached parties of pleasure. When the performance was 
ended, the king expressed himself highly pleased, and gave 
extraordinary commendations. 

“Then, sir,’ said the lady, ‘ to show you don’t speak like 
a courticr, | hope you will make the performers a handsome 
present.’ 

‘“The King said he had no money about him, and asked 
the Duke if he had any. 

‘To which the Duke replhed, ‘I believe, sir, not above a 
guinea or two.’ 

‘“ Upon which the laughing lady, turning to the people 
about her, and making bold with the King’s common 
expression, cried : 

“* Ods-fish ! what company am I got tnto?’” 

Every one in those days had a nickname, and Charles 
did not escape. He was referred to as ‘ Old Rowley,”’ 
some sav after a favourite horse in the Royal mews. Passing 
along a corridor at Whitehall, he heard Miss Holford, to 
whom he was attracted, singing a satirical ballad—‘ Old 
Rowley the King.”’ He knocked at the door, and when the 
young lady asked who it was, cried, ‘‘ Old Rowley himself, 
Madam.’’ 

He had dignity enough and to spare when he chose. 
Penn came to court and wore his hat. Charles at once 
doffed his. ‘‘ Friend Charles,” said the Quaker, ‘ why 
dost thou not keep on thy hat?” “ It is the custom of this 
place,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘that only one person shall be 
covered at a time.” 


§ 3 


Nell Gwyn’s mother was a woman of low birth, and cer- 
tainly led a life of shame. She was in her thirty-second year 
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when she gave birth to Nell in 1650, and somewhat younger 
or older when she brought another daughter, Rose, into the 
world. When Nell was in affluent circumstances, she took 
her mother to live with her, but Madam Gwyn’s propensity 
for drink was so great that her daughter at last found it 
advisable to set her up in a separate establishment on the 
banks of the Thames, somewhere east of Chelsea. There, 
In 1679, being then in her sixty-second year, she, in a drunken 
bout, fell into the river and was drowned. Nell seems to 
have mourned her mother, and gave her a funeral regardless 
of expense. 

Nell Gwyn, indeed, never had a chance to be other than 
she was. “ ] was brought up in a brothel to fill strong water 
to the gentlemen,”’ she herself told Rebecca Marshall, the 
actress. The brothel in Drury Lane, the curious may care 
to know, was that kept by the infamous Mother Ross, of 
whom there is mention in contemporary records. 

It was probably while she was there that she met her 
first and most innocent lover, a link-boy. ‘‘ A very good 
sort he was, poor Dick, and had the heart of a gentleman,” 
she herself is credited with telling the story. ‘‘ God knows 
what has become of him; but when I last saw him, he said 
he would humbly love me to his dying day. He used to say 
[ must have been a lord’s daughter for my beauty, and that 
I ought to ride in my coach, and behaved to me as if I did. 
He, poor boy, would light me and my mother home, when we 
had sold our oranges, to our lodgings in Lewknor Lane ; 
as if we had been ladies of the land. He said he never felt 
easy for the evening ’til he had asked me how I did; then 
he went gaily about his work ; and if he saw us housed at 
night, he slept like a prince. I shall never forget when he 
came flushing and stammering, and drew out of his pocket a 
pair of worsted stockings which he brought for my naked 
fect. It was bitter cold weather, and I had chilblains, which 
made me hobble about till I cried; but what does poor 
Richard do but work hard like a horse and buy me these 
worsted stockings. My mother bade him put them on; 
and so he did, and his warm tears fell on my chilblains, and 
he said he should be the happiest man on earth if the stockings 
did me any good.”’ 

Probably Nell Gwyn’s first lover was one, Duncan, a city 
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merchant who kept her with him for two years, before 
sending her from him. Etherege puts it so: 


... he knew that she had both Wit and Sence, 
Beauty, and such a stock of Impudence 

As to the Play-house well might recommend her, 
And therefore thither was resolv’d to send her.’’ 


Another story is that the actors, Charles Hart and John 
Lacy, who were among her admirers, gave her some dramatic 
training, and secured her admission to the company playing 
at Drury Lane Theatre. She certainly must have had 
an instinct for the theatre, for at the age of fourteen she 
was playing leading parts. When exactly she made her 
first appearance is not known; the earliest performance of 
hers that has been recorded is in 1664, when she played 
Cydaria, the daughter of Montezuma, in Dryden’s Zhe 
Indian Emperor. 

Before Nell had had much experience of acting, the Great 
Plague broke out, and the theatres were closed early in 1665. 
They were not reopened until November of the following 
year. Probably Nell then played from time to time in 
performances of plays given at Court and in the private 
mansions of the wealthy, who would not let even the Plague 
take from them thcir diversions. 

Nell Gwyn henceforth had better opportunities to show 
what she could do on the stage. Her art seems quickly to 
have developed. At the age of fifteen she appeared as 
Lady Wealthy in The English Monsieur, and excited Pepys 
to enthusiasm. ‘‘ To the King’s House,” he wrote in 
December, 1666, ‘‘ and there did see a good part of Zhe 
English Monsieur, which is a mighty pretty play, very witty 
and pleasant. And the women do very well, but above all, 
little Nelly ; that I am mightily pleased with the play, and 
much with the House, the women doing better than I ex- 
pected ; and very fair women.” 

A little later Pepys saw her in Zhe Humorous Lieutenant, 
and was delighted with her: 

‘“ Here in a box above, we spied Mrs. Pierce; and going 
out, they called us all in and brought us to Nelly, a most 
pretty woman, who acted the great part of Ceolia to-day 
very fine, and did it pretty well: I kissed her and so did my 
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wife ; a mighty pretty soul she is. So away thence, pleased 
with the sight also, and especially kissing of Nell.” 

She was at her best in robustious comedy, when she could 
give run to her native humour. 

When she appeared in Dryden’s Secret Love, or The 
Maiden Queen, Pepys was once more enthusiastic. ‘‘ The 
truth is,’ he said, “ there is a comical part done by Nell, 
which is Florimel, that I never can hope ever to see the like 
done by man or woman. But so great a performance 
of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world before as 
Nell do this as a mad girl, then most and best of all when she 
comes on as a young gallant ; and hath all the motions and 
carriage of a spark the most that ever I saw any man have. 
It makes me, I confess, admire her.’”’ In this play, in which 
Nell scored her greatest success, she not only had the best 
of the dialogue, but also, in boy’s attire, danced a jig— 
then a most popular interlude. So popular was her dancing 
that it drew large audiences to the theatre, which the drama- 
tists wrongly thought was due to their plays: 

“ Sesides the author dreads the strut and mien 
Of new prais’d poets, having often seen 
Some of his fellows, who have writ before, 
When Nell danc’d her Jig, steal to that door, 


Hear the pit clap, and with conceit of that, 
Swell, and believe themselves the Lord knows what.” 


§ 4 


It is difficult to recreate, for modern understanding, the 
atmosphere of the theatre at this period. It must be re- 
membered that it was only after the Restoration that women 
first appeared on the stage, and that these women were, for 
the most part, drawn from a dissolute class. They were no 
more moral than those who made love to them. The talk 
in the dressing-rooms was of men and money, and no one 
thought shame to have a lover. Who was Nell Gwyn, 
brought up as she was in the stews, to escape where others 
fell P 

The Court and society generally suffered from the reaction 
against the austere puritanism of the Commonwealth. It 
is not only immoral, but also unmoral—even taking the 
times into consideration. The king himself was perhaps 
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not so much of a Merry Monarch as he Is usually regarded. 
He was, indeed, at times saturnine. Such of his sayings as 
have come down to posterity are witty rather than humorous, 
and even when he indulged in humour there was an edge 
on it. There is ample explanation of this in the fact that 
for the first eleven years of his monarchy he had been either 
a fugitive with a price on his head or an exile. Kings 
without thrones do not always receive the homage that they 
regard as their due. He was able but lazy. It was almost 
impossible to get him to do anything, even to put his signature 
to State papers. His principal, indeed his only, pleasure 
was in being surrounded by men of wit and women of beauty 
and charm. His male favourites were, for the most part, 
men of distinction, such as Lord Rochester, Sir George 
Etherege, Sir Charles Sedley, and the rest. They were 
rakes, but they had undeniable mental qualities. They 
wrote plays, composed poems, delivered themselves of 
epigrams. 

The king had his mistresses, and flaunted them openly. 
The chief occupation of the courtiers and the men about 
town was the pursuit of woman—any woman, every woman, 
married or unmarried. Every female of every class was 
regarded as fair game. 

Charles was a great lover, and from an early day had his 
love affairs. His principal laison before the Restoration 
was with Lucy Walter, mother of the boy whom, after he 
returned to England, he created Duke of Monmouth. When 
the king found that during his absence in Scotland, in 1650, 
she had consoled herself with Henry Bennet, afterwards 
Earl of Arlington, he decided, in spite of her protestations, to 
have no more to do with her. She was a worthless wanton, 
and Charles was well rid of her. 

Then there came Barbara Villiers, only child of the second 
Viscount Grandison, who, marrying one Roger Palmer in 
1659, was brought by him to join Charles’s court at The 
Hague. She was eighteen at the time, a most lovely girl, 
with dark auburn hair and blue eyes, an exquisite figure 
and perfect features. She ran wild almost as a child, and a 
year or so before her marriage had had a most passionate 
love affair with the Earl of Chesterfield. At The Hague 
Charles at once fell a victim to her charms and made her his 
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mistress, to her great content, for she liked to be prominent 
in the public eye. At the Restoration she returned to London 
with the king, and the intimacy continued. As some slight 
return for her favours, her husband, much to his disgust, 
was created Earl of Castlemaine. 

When the announcement of the king’s engagement to 
Catherine of Braganza was made public, it was thought that 
Lady Castlemaine would be dismissed, but this proved not 
to be the case. Even at the very time the new queen was 
arriving in England—she arrived on March 13th, 1662— 
Charles was with her. Pepys, who seems to have known 
everything, heard ‘‘ how the King dined at my Lady Castle- 
maine’s, and supped, every day and night the last week ; 
and that the night that the bonfires were made for joy of the 
Queen’s arrival, the King was there.”’ 

At first it seemed as if the marriage might be a success, 
and Charles wrote with something like enthusiasm of his 
consort. ‘“‘ I cannot easily tell you how happy I think 
myself,’ he wrote to Clarendon from Portsmouth at the 
time, ‘‘ and I must be the worst man living (which I hope I 
am not) if I be not a good husband. I am confident never 
two humours were better fitted together than ours are.” 
The two humours, however, did not fit together at all, or, 
at least, not for more than a few weeks. 

The convent-bred queen, unused to society, was happier 
in her chapel than taking part in the gaieties of the court. 
She showed spirit in striking out the name of Lady Castle- 
maine from her list of ladies, but even here, in the end, she 
had to give way. Lady Castlemaine was restored to favour, 
but Charles’s roving disposition would not let him be con- 
stant for any length of time to any one woman, and though 
she had won the game against the queen, she had to be 
content to share her royal lover’s affections with Frances 
Teresa Stuart, always called ‘‘ La belle Stuart,”” a Maid of 
Honour to the queen, who married the Duke of Richmond, 
and ‘‘ Moll Davis,” the little dancer at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 

Of course, all this time, Nell was surrounded with admirers. 
The Duke of Buckingham made overtures to her, and so, it 
would seem, did Rochester and Etherege. When she was 
sixteen she yielded to the overtures of Charles Sackville, 
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Lord Buckhurst, afterwards sixth Earl of Dorset and first 
Earl of Middlesex, who was some thirty years of age. 

One May Day, 1667, Pepys saw Nell: ‘‘ Thence to West- 
minster ; in the way meeting many milk-maids with their 
garlands upon their pails, dancing with a fiddler before 
them; and saw pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings door 
in Drury Lane in her smock sleeves and bodice. She seemed 
a mighty pretty creature.” 

Pepys was much distressed to hear some weeks later 
that she had retired from the stage, and had gone to live with 
Buckhurst at Epsom, then celebrated for its springs. ‘' To 
Epsom by eight o’clock, to the Wells, where much company,”’ 
he noted in his Dzery on July 14th, 1667. ‘‘ And to the town 
to the ‘ King’s Head’; and hear that my Lord Buckhurst 
and Nelly are lodged at the next house, and Sir Charles 
Sedley with them; and keep a merry house.” However, 
Nelly soon returned to the stage. The news came in August 
“that Nell is already left by my Lord Buckhurst, and that 
he makes sport of her, and swears she hath had all she could 
get of him; and Hart, her great admirer, now hates her, 
and that she is very poor, and hath lost my Lady Castle- 
maine, who was her great friend also, but she is come to the 
House, but is neglected by them all.”” However, the neglect 
at the theatre did not last long—Nell was much too consider- 
able a “* draw.”’ 


§ 5 


Now came Charles upon the scene. At first he sent for 
Nell when the spirit moved him, but her charm grew on him, 
and he installed her in a house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Her 
high spirits always cheered him : 


“When he was dumpish, she would still be jocund, 
And chuck the royal chin of Charles the Second.” 


She acted all persons in so lively a manner, and was such 
a constant diversion to the king, that even a new mistress 
could not drive her away. Nell called the king her Charles 
the Third, since she had been formerly kept by two of that 
name. The other two, it may be surmised, were Charles 
Hart and Charles, Lord Buckhurst. 
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On May 8th, 1670, in her apartments in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Nell gave birth to a son, Charles Beauclerk, the 
paternity of which was at once accepted by the king. He 
was so pleased with this addition to his families that he 
moved the mother, first to a house on the north side of Pall 
Mall, on the site of which now stands part of the Army and 
Navy Club, and shortly after to another on the south side. 
In 1675 he appointed her a Lady of the Privy Chamber of 
the queen. Six years later he presented her with Burford 
House at Windsor for life, with remainder to her son. 

Nell Gwyn cared little or nothing for money, yet she con- 
trived to get through a lot of it. It is said that when the 
king first took her into his keeping, she asked only for £500 
a year. Yet in four years she spent about £60,000. Fora 
bedstead she paid £1135. This was, of course, a very special 
bedstead, with silver ornaments, the decorations being the 
king’s head, slaves, eagles, crowns, and cupids. The 
bill for her sedan-chair in the following year was a mere 
trifle, £34 11s. od., and the maker accepted 430 ‘in full 
discharge.” 

Charles settled on her and his children by her, £5000, 
but the finances of the State were so involved that payments 
by the Exchequer were often in arrears. It did not occur 
to her to reduce her expenses, and she just let her creditors 
walt. 

When Charles definitely took Nell into his keeping, he 
was weary of Lady Castlemaine, whom in 1670 he had 
created Duchess of Cleveland. She was at once grasping, 
dominating and openly unfaithful. Her temper got beyond 
all control. When her royal lover remonstrated with her on 
her dissoluteness, we have it on the authority of Count 
Hamilton that ‘‘ the impetuosity of her temper broke forth 
like lightning. She told him that it very ill became him to 
throw out such reproaches against one who, of all the women in 
England, deserved them the least ; that he had never ceascd 
quarrelling thus unjustly with her, ever since he had betrayed 
his own mean, low inclinations; that to gratify such a 
depraved taste as his, he wanted only such silly things as 
Stuart, Wells and that pitiful strolling player.” 

That Charles would gladly have done with her was evident 
to the court, but it is not easy to break off a liaison of ten 
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years’ standing. Also, Charles was fond of his sons, and 
loved to have them about him. 

When, in 1675, Charles’s sons by the Duchess of Cleveland 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth were to be created dukes, the 
exclusion of her son infuriated Nell, who spoke her mind 
freely to the king. One day when Charles was with her, 
and the little boy came up to her, she addressed him as 
‘* You little bastard.”’ ‘‘ Why do you call him that, Nelly ? ”’ 
Charles asked. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ I have no better 
name to give him.’”’ Another version says that she threatened 
to throw the boy out of the window in case he did not at once 
confer a title on him. 

Whether or no there is any foundation for this anecdote, 
Charles, on December 27th, 1676, gave the boy the name of 
Charles Beauclerk, and created him Baron Heddington and 
Earl of Burford, both in the county of Oxford. 

The king was much interested in this boy, and sent him, 
at the age of twelve, to Paris, where he was placed in the 
care of Lord Preston, the British ambassador. Two years 
later the young Earl was created Duke of St. Albans. On 
Easter Day of 1684 he accompanied his father, together with 
other natural children of Charles, to the altar at the chapel 
in Whitehall. 

The king, at the country’s expense, as was the custom of 
the day, settled a handsome income on hin, and presented 
him with the revenue of the well-paid sinecure offices of 
Master Falconer of England and of Registrar of the Court of 
Chancery, both of which fell in during his life. Burford 
House came to him on his mother’s death. Charles, con- 
siderate for the lad’s material welfare, practically commanded 
a betrothal between the Duke and Lady Diana de Vere, the 
eventual heiress of the twentieth and last Earl of Oxford 
of the de Vere line. 

Nell Gwyn, like the rest of his mistresses, had her troubles 
with Charles. Within a few days of the birth of Nell’s first 
child he found another charmer, who proved Nell’s most 
enduring, indeed her only serious, rival in her lover’s affec- 
tions. This was in 1670, when he went to Dover to sign 
secretly the Treaty of Dover. There, to hide what was really 
going on, was his beloved sister, Henrietta, the Duchess of 
Orleans, and in her suite was an extraordinarily beautiful 
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girl of about twenty years of age, Louise de Kéroualle, who 
belonged to a French family of ancient lineage. Charles, the 
most susceptible and irresponsible of men where pretty 
women were concerned, begged his sister to leave Louise 
behind, but she refused the request. 

A few weeks later, on June 3oth, the Duchess of Orleans 
died suddenly, and Charles seemed heartbroken. Yet in the 
following month he had recovered his composure sufficiently 
to scheme to get Louise de Kéroualle to his court. 

Towards the middle of July, Buckingham was sent on a 
mission to Versailles to convey Charles’s thanks for the French 
king’s condolences on the death of the Duchess of Orleans. 
That was his official task: his private instructions were to 
make such arrangements as he could with Louise for her 
return. Buckingham’s heart was in this matter, because he 
had quarrelled with the Duchess of. Cleveland. Louis, 
for his own ends, was also willing that the girl should go. 
As for Louise herself, she was glad enough of the offer, 
as to the nature of which she could have been in no doubt, 
albeit the ostensible post was that of Maid of Honour to 
Queen Catherine. Louise, however, was clever enough to 
disguise her satisfaction. 

A more cynical business has rarely been transacted. All 
parties concerned had an axe to grind. “ The Duke of 
Buckingham has taken with him Mlle. de Kéroualle, who 
was attached to her late Highness the Duchess of Orleans ; 
she is a beautiful girl, and it is thought that the plan 1s to 
make her mistress of the King of Great Britain,” the Marquis 
of Saint-Maurice, Ambassador of Savoy, wrote from Paris 
in September 1670, to Duke Charles Emmanuel IJ. “ He 
would like to dethrone Lady Castlemaine, who is his enemy, 
and his Most Christian Majesty would not be sorry to see 
the position filled by one of his subjects ; for it is said the 
ladies have great influence over the mind of the King of 
England.” 

And now occurred the most amazing thing even in th 
wild career of the dissolute and irresponsible Buckingham, 
who, as Burnet said, ‘‘ was so full of mercury that he could 
not fix long in any friendship or to any design.””? He took 
Louise de Kéroualle from Paris to Dieppe. 

At Dieppe he sailed for England, telling the girl that he 
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would arrange for a royal yacht to be sent for her. He 
arrived in London—and forgot all about the matter. This 
is almost incredible, but it is true. Louise remained fora 
fortnight at Dieppe, until by accident Ralph Montagu, the 
English ambassador at Paris, heard what had happened, 
and put things right. So it happened that Buckingham, 
who had looked on the French girl as likely to further his 
political plans, had merely made one bitter enemy the more. 


§ 6 


There now vegan the triangular duel between the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Nell Gwyn and Louise de Kéroualle. It was 
from the outset a losing fight for the Duchess. She had 
become a Roman Catholic, and after 1673, owing to the 
conditions of the Test Act, her name did not again appear 
as one of the Ladies of the Privy Chamber to the queen. 
She remained another four years in England, when she went 
to reside for a while in France, but for a long time before her 
influence at court had entirely waned. 

The star of Louise de Kéroualle was clearly in the ascendant 
at Whitehall. She gave birth to a son in July 1672, and 
thereby delighted the king, who made her Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and showered honours on the boy. Charles Lennox, 
as the child was named, was, at the age of three, created Duke 
of Richmond, six years later he was made a Knight of the 
Garter, and in 1682 he was appointed Master of the Horse. 

Louise’s ambition was insatiable. ‘‘ The great talent of 
the Duchess of Richmond is dancing,” that shrewd observer, 
Colbert de Croisny, French ambassador in London, wrote 
tc Paris. ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Kéroualle may be taken in by 
all these parties, and all the more so, because she does not 
keep her heart sober, since she has got into it that it is 
possible that she may be Queen of England. She talks from 
morning till night of the Queen’s ailments as if they were 
mortal,” 

The Duchess of Portsmouth had easily beaten the Duchess 
of Cleveland out of the field, but Nell Gwyn was another 
matter. She was hard put to it to hold her own against 
the little lady who lived in Pall Mall, and affected to treat 
the Jatest royal favourite as a joke. That this was public 
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knowledge, not only in England but abroad, is evident 
from a letter written by Madame de Sévigné in September 
1675: ‘‘'With regards to England, Mademoiselle de 
Kéroualle has been disappointed in nothing; she wished 
to be the mistress of the King, and she is so. He takes up 
his abode with her almost every night in the face of the whole 
Court; she has had a son, who has been acknowledged 
and presented with two duchies. She amasses treasure, 
and makes herself feared and respected as much as she 
can. 

‘But she did not foresee that she would find a young 
actress in the way, whom the King doats on; and she has it 
not in her power to withdraw him from her. He divides his 
care, his time and his health between these two. 

‘* The actress is as haughty as the Duchess of Portsmouth ; 
she insults her, makes faces at her, attacks her, frequently 
steals the King from her, and boasts of his preference to her. 
She is young, indiscreet, confident, meretricious, and 
pleasant; she sings, dances and acts her part well. She 
has a son by the King, and wishes to have him acknowledged ; 
she reasons thus: ‘ This Duchess,’ says she, ‘ pretends to be 
a person of quality; she says she is related to the best 
families in France ; whenever any person of distinction dies, 
she puts herself in mourning. If she be a lady of such 
quality, why does she demean to be a courtesan ? She ought 
to be ashamed of herself. 

‘* * As for me, it is my profession ; I do not pretend to be 
anything better. The King mainiains me, and I am constant 
to him at present. He has a son by me; I say he ought to 
acknowledge him, and I am sure he will, for he loves me as 
well as he does Portsmouth.’ 

‘‘ This creature gets the upper hand, and discountenances 
and embarrasses the Duchess extremely. I like these 
original characters—I could find nothing better to send you 
from Orleans ; but this is at least truth.” 

The Duchess of Portsmouth was very unpopular with all 
classes and all parties. It was realised that she was playing 
to the utmost limit of her powers for her country against 
England. It was known that the king was lavishing vast 
sums on her, and that in the end the Exchequer had to find 
the money. Finally, she was a Roman Catholic, a religion 
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then in great disfavour here, perhaps as much for political 
as for religious reasons. 

Nell Gwyn, on the other hand, was a Protestant. 

It has been recorded that, when driving in the city, Nell’s 
carriage, being taken for that of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
was surrounded by a hostile mob of apprentices. Said she, 
leaning out of a window: ‘ Pray, good people, be civil. I 
am the Protestant hussy.’’ And she so drove on, amidst the 
cheers of the people, for she was much loved. 

Nell’s popularity was great. Some years after her death, 
the following instance, which proves it, was related: ‘‘ She 
was the most popular of the King’s mistresses: an eminent 
goldsmith, who died about fifteen years ago in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, assured me that, when he was a prentice, 
his master made a most expensive service of plate (the King’s 
present) for the Duchess of Portsmouth. He remembered 
well that an infinite number of people crowded to the shop 
out of mere curiosity ; that they threw a thousand ill wishes 
against the Duchess, and wished the silver was melted and 
poured down her throat; but ’twas ten thousand pities 
his ‘ Majesty had not bestowed this bounty on Madam 
Ellen.” 

Another reason for Nell’s popularity was that it was 
generally known that she took no part in politics. She may 
have interceded with Charles on behalf of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, but that was because she was fond of him, and did 
not arise out of approval or reprobation of his doings. She 
was‘always willing, nay, anxious to help her friends, but she 
did not endeavour to make profit. Certainly, for any favour 
she could secure for anyone, she never asked or received 
payment; as invariably did the Duchess of Cleveland and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, each of whom had greatly 
increased their fortune by this method. 

Nell had the kindest possible heart, and many pleasant 
stories of her generosity have been handed down. Though 
it is doubtful whether she could read or write with ease, 
she endeavoured to be of service to Dryden, in whose plays 
she had appeared; to the dramatists, Nathaniel Leaf and 
Thomas Otway, the latter of whom was for a while her son’s 
tutor. She never forgot to show gratitude to those who 
helped her in her struggling days. Her devotion to her 
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sister, Rose, was profound, and, dying, she made provision 
for her in her will. 

Of Rose the records are neither illuminating nor reliable. 
It has come to light that one Rose Gwyn was, in December, 
1663—when Nell was twelve—imprisoned in Newgate for 
robbery. The young woman apparently had influence with 
Thomas Killigrew, to whom Charles II. had granted a 
licence for Drury Lane Theatre, and through him obtained 
the royal pardon and was released. 

Leigh Hunt records that Nell Gwyn is said to have sug- 
gested to her royal lover the building of Chelsea Hospital, 
and to have made him a present of the ground for it; and 
there is a story that one day a wounded and destitute soldier 
hobbled up to her coach window to ask alms, and that it so 
pained her to see a man who had fought for his country 
begging his bread in the street that she prevailed upon 
Charles IT. to establish at Chelsea a permanent home for 
military invalids. 

When there had been a terrible fire at Wapping in 1682 
she made the king give her 4100 towards the relief of the 
sufferers, and no doubt she herself added to the sum—if she 
had any money at the time. In her life she did many kindly 
acts, and some clauses in her will show at once her good 
nature and her thoughtfulness : 

‘One hundred pounds for the use of the poor of the said 
St. Martin’s and St. James’s, Westminster, to be given into 
the hands of the said Dr. Tenison, to be disposed of at his 
discretion, for taking any poor debtors of the said parish out 
of prison, and for cloaths this winter, and other necessuries, 
as he shall find most fit.” 

“That for showing any charity to those who differ from 
me in religion, I desire that fifty pounds may be put into the 
hands of Dr. Tenison and Mr. Warner, who may dispose of 
it for the use of the poor of the Roman religion inhabiting the 
parish of St. James’s aforesaid.”’ 

‘‘ That His Grace (the Duke of St. Albans) would please 
to lay out twenty pounds yearly for the releasing of poor 
debtors out of prison every Christmas Day.” 

Charles II. died on February 6th, 1685, in his fifty-fifth 
year. Noone regretted him more sincerely than Nell Gwyn, 
who had been with him more than fourteen years. However, 
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she, like the Duchess of Portsmouth, was forbidden to put 
her house in mourning, or to use the special decorations for 
her coach and chair which were kept as a distinction for the 
Royal Family. 

§7 

Whatever Nell Gwyn’s life had been before Charles II. 
showed her favour, it is certain that thereafter she led a 
virtuous life, and was absolutely faithful to him. The 
Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
scarcely bothered to hide the fact that they were dissolute, 
and took unto themselves sundry lovers. Nell’s fidelity 
was so unusual that it took the king some considerable time 
to believe in it ; but in the end, cynic as he was, he recognised 
the fact as being beyond question, and appreciated the 
novelty to the full. ‘‘ Ods-fish!”’ he is reported to have 
exclaimed one day in tones of surprise, ‘‘I believe poor 
Nelly really loves me.’”’ It may well have astonished him, 
for few men less deserved a loyal love. 

‘* Let not poor Nelly starve,’ Charles said on his death- 
bed to his brother. It is to the credit of James II. that he 
followed this injunction during the two and a half years that 
Nell Gwyn survived her royal lover. 

The death of Charles, of course, greatly altered Nell’s 
position. Certainly she never again went to court, and, of 
course, she resigned her post of a Lady of the Household of 
Queen Catherine. James II., though consistently kind to 
her, did not advance her, as she hoped, to the dignity of 
Countess of Greenwich, which had towards the end been his 
brother’s intention. He assisted her financially, however. 
This was of the greatest help, for Nell was incapable of 
managing her affairs, and was always, as has been said, in 
need of ready cash. In her straits she had, to meet pressing 
claims, to sell the famous necklace which Prince Rupert had 
given to Margaret Hughe-~ and her daughter, Ruperta, and 
which she had purchased for 44500. The proceeds of the 
sale went to discharge debts for which in 1685 she was actually 
outlawed. The Secret Service accounts of this year show 
payments to Nell Gwyn in September of £729, 2s. 3d. 
for the payment of tradesmen and in Decemver of two sum 
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of £500 given as “ bounty.’”? Her embarrassments were, 
however, temporary, for it is estimated that she died worth 
2,100,000. 

Her health broke up in 1686, and she was much confined 
to her house in Pall Mall. In March of the following year it 
was thought that she was dying of a stroke, but she recovered 
partially. She passed away on November 13th, 1687. In 
her last hours she was attended by the Vicar of St. Martin’s 
in-the-Fields, Dr. Thomas Tenison (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury), to whom she expressed her repentance for her 
sins and ‘‘ appeared in all the contrite symptoms of a Christian 
sincerity.’”” She was buried at her request in St. Martin’s, 
where her mother was interred, and Dr. Tenison preached 
the funeral sermon. 

There is perhaps no better epitaph for Nell Gwyn than 
that written by her earliest biographer: ‘‘ She was a lady of 
distinguished talents; she wanted neither wit, beauty and 
benevolence ; and if she deserves blame for want of char- 
acter, there were few who challenge such lavish encomiums 
for other moral qualities.”” Cibber’s grave and gentle tribute 
to her is well worth remembering : 

‘* If the common fame of her may be believed, which in my 
memory was not doubted, Nell Gwyn had less to be laid to 
her charge than any other of those ladies who were in the 
same state of preferment. She never meddled in matters of 
any serious moment, or was the tool of politicians. She 
never broke into those amorous infidelities which others 
are accused of; but was as visibly distinguished by her 
particular personal inclination for the King as her rivals 
were by their titles and grandeur.” 

With this let us say good-bye to “ pretty, witty Nelly.”’ 


THE MURDER ON YARMOUTH SANDS 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


Towards the end of the Boer War the body of a woman was 

discovered on Yarmouth Sands. She had been strangled by 

a mohair bootlace. A laundry mark, a silver chain, and a 

lintype photograph, provided the clues which eventually 

brought Herbert Bennett, the woman’s husband, to justice 
for a mean and cruel murder. 


“Y°HE murders committed by criminals who have been 

| classified by criminologists as ‘‘ Class D. Larcenists ”’ 
make up a very large percentage. It is possible, if one sits 
in a magistrate’s court throughout the year, to collect a list 
of names which will be almost certain to produce at least one 
murderer in the course of a generation. 

A criminal of this type, however, now and then escapes 
conviction. He may be wanted by the police, but the chas- 
tening experience of prison life, which might possibly bring 
about a reformation, has been denied to him. He has behind 
him an embezzlement or two of a petty kind ; he has probably 
been associated with two or three shady methods of obtaining 
money by false pretences; and to these offences may often 
be added affairs of gallantry, and, if not a bigamous marriage, 
at least one marriage and wife desertion. 

There is no more dangerous criminal than a small larcenist 
who has escaped the consequence of his offences, through, as 
he believes, his own dexterity and skill. Having this good 
opinion of himself, he progresses from crime to crime, until 
there comes a moment when he finds no other escape from 
the consequences of his meanness and folly than the destruc- 
tion of a human life which, as he believes, stands between 
himself and freedom. And so confident is he in his own 
genius for evasion that he will plan the most diabolical of 
crimes, perfectly satisfied in his mind that the success which 
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has attended the commission of minor offences will not desert 
his efforts to evade the penalty of his supreme villainy. 

And the meaner the larcenist, the meaner the criminal, 
the meaner the murder. The greater criminals, the Deemings 
and the Chapmans, killed on the grand scale. The crimes of 
such small men as Herbert John Bennett, some time a 
labourer at Woolwich Arsenal, are attended by those evidences 
of low cunning which enabled them to twist a way of escape 
out of their minor crimes, but which were utterly inadequate 
to protect them when the more complicated machinery of the 
law was set in movement, and the brightest brains of Scotland 
Yard were concentrated against them. 


8x 


Bennett was a man possessed of a smattering of education 
he received at one of the elementary schools, and he had, 
moreover, even as a boy, an ambition to shine in a higher 
stratum of society than that in which circumstances had 
placed him. Such an ambition is commendable enough, and 
has brought many a man from the gutter to the highest 
positions in the land—always providing that the climber 
has less regard for appearance than for the solid substance 
of his advancement. 

Bennett, by no means intellectual, wished to appear rather 
than to be; and at the age of sixteen he set himself the task 
of supplying the deficiencies of his education. He had a 
mind for dancing, and considered the possibility of being 
able to play the piano with such skill that he might gain for 
himself an entry to doors that were now closed to him. 

His gropings toward gentility brought him into contact 
with a young girl, whom he must have regarded as his social 
superior, since she had many of the attainments which he 
lacked, and was not only something of a musician, but 
sufficiently proficient to give lessons on the piano. He was 
seventeen, she was two years older, and he displayed toward 
her a devotion which was as passionate as it was ephcmeral. 
Young as he was, he could talk impressively. He left her 
head reeling with magnificent prospects; the scope of his 
ambition left her breathless; and when he proposed, as 
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eventually he did, she accepted him. Bennett, despite his 
youth, was a tempestuous lover. 

‘“ He had very big ideas for one of his station. Sometimes 
he would talk so grandly that even the people who knew him 
best believed that he was on the point of receiving some 
exceptionally good appointment, or was about to inherit 
enormous sums of money.” He had had his smaller adven- 
tures, and fate and an excursion ticket had once carried him 
to his first view of the sea—at Yarmouth. At his then 
impressionable age, Yarmouth became the first and only 
seaside place where happiness was to be found. The Cockney’s 
devotion to his first love in this respect is proverbial, and 
there is little doubt that Yarmouth was, for Bennett, an 
enchanted beach ever after, just as Hastings is to the writer, 
and Brighton to so many hundreds. 

The marriage to the music teacher was a hurried affair. 
They appeared one morning before a London registrar, 
and were made man and wife. With marriage came dis- 
illusionment for the girl. The great schemes began to dis- 
sipate into thin air. The fine appointment, which would 
have secured them ‘‘a detached house and garden, and 
possibly some poultry at the back,” did not happen. Bennett 
made his living by a succession of little jobs, none of which 
he retained for any time. He was a grocer’s assistant, a sort 
of shop-walker ; odds and ends of jobs came his way ; his 
Jeaving was more or less hurried, and where there was 
money to be handled, was accompanied by a suspicion, 
amounting in one or two cases to a certainty, that, in his 
yearnings for gentility, Bennett had cast overboard the 
principle that holds a man to honesty. 

He became a canvasser, selling sewing-machines, and his 
plausibility and qualities of salesmanship carned him good 
commission. There was some suggestion that not all the 
orders were genuine, and a possibility that he sold some 
machines outright and collected the money for them without 
accounting to his employers. 

Mrs. Bennett had an aged grandmother, with whom the 
couple were living. She had a small allowance, sufficient to 
keep her, if not in comfort, at least beyond the fear of want. 
Her possessions were few, but amongst them was a long silver 
chain and a very old-fashioned watch, in which she took 
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great pride, and to which she attached such importance, 
though it was in truth a very clumsy piece of jewellery, 
that she made one of those informal, word-of-mouth wills, 
so common to people of her class, by saying, ‘‘ When I am 
gone, this is yours, my dear.”’ 

Eventually she died, and the chain passed to the girl. 
By that time she was not greatly interested in chains or 
watches, and cven the death of her grandmother brought no 
very great increase to a burden which was already more than 
she could bear. 

The passionate youth she had married had developed into 
a bullying, hectoring young man, who never ceased to find 
fault, who cursed her openly and privately for ruining his 
life, and who did not hesitate to beat her. A child had 
been born of the marriage, and while it was coming she 
had been subjected to every kind of indignity and ill-treat- 
ment. 

So Bennett moved from job to job. His limited education 
restricted his opportunities, and there was the additional 
handicap that he had often to rely upon characters and 
references which were obviously forged. Of much that would 
be interesting about this period to the criminologist, there is 
no trace. It is certain that Bennett was engaged in some 
nefarious business, for he was changing cheques for large 
sums, and had suddenly changed his name and become 
Mr. Hood. In this name, he and his wife and baby left, 
somewhat hurriedly, for South Africa ; and it is certain that 
at the time Bennett had sufficient moncy, not only to pay the 
fare out and maintain himself in Cape Town, but also to 
pay the return fare when, after a very short stay in Cape 
Town, he decided that South Africa offered no opportunities 
to a man of his ability, and returned. 

Relationships between the Bennetts were now strained. 
The man had grown tired of his early love, told her she was a 
millstone about his neck, and attributed the passing of his 
dreams, the non-fulfilment of the bright promises of his 
youth, to the handicap of having to provide for her. 

Their stay in Cape Town was a matter of days. The 
newness of the life, or, as he described it, the exclusiveness 
of Colonial society, irritated and frightened him, and they 
had scarcely settled down in their lodgings before he was 
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back in the Adderley Street shipping office, arranging his 
passage back to England. 

Their return to London was followed by a separation. 
He had managed to secure work in Woolwich, and, on the 
plea that the lodgings they had taken at Bexley Heath were 
too far from his work, he left his wife and came to live at 
Woolwich, where he posed as a single man, visiting his wife 
very occasionally, and doling out to her sufficient money 
to make both ends meet. 

They had taken the lodgings at Bexley Heath in his own 
name, but it was as Hood that he was best known in Wool- 
wich; and here, free from the encumbrance of his wife, 
he began to pay attentions to an attractive young girl, Alice 
Meadows. 


§ 2 


Once more he assumed the réle of ambitious young man, 
with immense prospects, and behind him a fascinating experi- 
ence, for he could now talk of his foreign travels, could speak 
almost with authority upon South Africa (at that moment a 
centre of interest, for the Boer War was in progress), and 
from his imagination could evolve stories of adventure, very 
fascinating to a young girl who had spent most of her life 
within the confines of London. 

It is clear that Bennett was not depending entirely upon the 
wages he earned at the Arsenal. He had some other source 
of revenue, and the probability is that he ran one of his 
get-rich-quick schemes as a side-line. 

In the summer of 1900, soon after Miss Meadows and he 
had become acquainted, and he had met the Meadows family 
(impressing them as a young man of singular attainments), 
the question of a summer holiday was mooted, and what was 
more natural than that the first place which occurred to him 
as a likely spot was Yarmouth? At any rate, he wrote to a 
landlady in the place, asking her if she could reserve rooms 
for himself and his fiancée. The landlady, 1f she remembered 
him at all, was not aware that he was married. 

In any case, she had no accommodation at the moment, 
and accordingly he reserved rooms at a little hotel, and went 
down with his fiancée, travelling first class, and spent a week 
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in that delightful pleasure resort. They occupied separate 
rooms ; he was a model of decorum ; and those who noticed 
the rather undistinguished couple observed him as an atten- 
tive, considerate young man, who could not do enough for his 
companion. 

The holiday seems to have been of a fairly innocent char- 
acter. It gave them, however, an opportunity of discussing 
their future and of fixing the date of their wedding. Bennett, 
as usual, had great schemes which were on the verge of 
fruition, and the prospect must indeed have been a very 
brilliant one to Alice Meadows, who listened, open-mouthed, 
to the many inventions of her lover, learnt that he was well 
connected and expected in a very short time to inherit a fine 
property. Dazzled by his convincing lies, she made pre- 
parations to leave the place where she was employed as a 
domestic servant, and, with the assistance of her family, 
began to get together the clothes and dainty fripperies 
which are the especial possessions of a bride. 

‘“A nicely behaved couple—I often saw them strolling 
along the South Beach,” said an observer. ‘‘ They were a 
model of what engaged people should be.”’ 

But alas for poor Alice Meadows! Her dreams were soon 
to dissipate into thin air; the growing treasures of clothing 
she was collecting were never to be worn for his pleasure ; 
and the grand future, so far as he was concerned, was to end 
dismally on a gallows in Norwich Jail 


2 3 


It is the failing of all men who worship their own reputa- 
tions, that they must be thought well of at any costs by 
the person who, for the moment, fills their eye. You may 
turn the leaves of criminal history and find this queer, per- 
verted vanity showing in every other line. It was the same 
with Deeming, with Chapman, with Dougal, with Crippen ; 
it is difficult to find a case of murder where this distorted 
ego does not stand out in the criminal’s psychology. 

I can recall only three cases, a notable example of which 
was Smith, the brides-in-the-bath murderer, where this 
bloated sense of self-importance did not permeate the story 
of his supreme offence. There is no reason in the world why 
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Bennett should not have married the girl, committing bigamy 
and risking the consequence of his misdemeanour. There 
was no reason why Crippen should not have run away with 
Miss Le Neve, or why Deeming should not have left his 
wife and children to the charity of his relations. But this 
passion for making a new start, for wiping out, as they believe, 
all that is past in one terrible act of savagery, as expressed in 
sixty per cent. of murder cases, was too strong for Herbert 
Bennett. In his muddled brain there was only one way of 
establishing himself as a single man and justifying all the 
lies he had told, and that was by removing the woman who 
stood between him and a new life. 

Probably he also found, at this stage, that the drag upon 
his financial resources which this double life of his involved 
was reaching the breaking point. He had spent money on 
holidays, he had given Alice Meadows an engagement ring, 
and there came from his wife at Bexley Heath a request for 
a seaside holiday, which gave him the idea which was sub- 
sequently carried into effect 

He very seldom met his wife nowadays. His visits to 
Bexley Heath were few and far between. Nevertheless, his 
allowance to her enabled her to live without working too 
hard. She could afford, for example, to send out a small 
quantity of her linen to a neighbouring laundry. 

Bennett does not seem to have been in any dire straits, 
or to have called upon his wife for assistance to meet his 
bills. In the course of their married life he had given her 
four or five rings, and at no time had she been asked to 
part with these, so the supposition that he had another 
source of income than his wages at the Arsenal is strength- 
ened ; for obviously it would have been impossible for him 
to have maintained two homes, and carried on an expensive 
courtship, on his salary as a labourer. 

But the end was in sight, and he determined to rid himself 
of at least one expense ; and when his wife mentioned in her 
letter a wish for a holiday, he replied promptly, suggesting 
Yarmouth, and giving her the address of the house where, 
only a month before, he had applied for lodgings for his 
fiancée 

On this occasion Mrs. Rudrum (this was the landlady’s 
name) had a vacancy, and in the beginning of September 
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Mrs. Bennett went down to Yarmouth with her child and 
took up her residence in Mrs. Rudrum’s house. At her 
husband’s request, however, she changed her name, and it 
was as Mfs. Hood that she was known to her landlady 
and the very few people who knew her by sight. 

A reserved woman, who did not readily make friends, she 
seemed to be completely satisfied with the companionship 
of her child. The landlady observed: “‘ The only thing that 
I noticed about her was that she wore a long silver chain 
around her neck, and had an old-fashioned watch. She was 
not the kind of woman that you would notice very much. 
She was very fond of her little girl, and had no other thought 
than to keep her amused and happy.” 

One day, when she was strolling along the beach, a beach 
photographer came to her, and by his professional blandish- 
ments induced her to pose for a little tintype picture of 
herself and the child, and she was all the more ready to 
agree to his proposition because she had no picture of the 
little one. And so the photograph was taken, and thereafter 
occupied a place of honour in her tiny bedroom. 

Who she was, and where she came from, nobody knew. 
Apparently no preliminary letter had been written to the 
landlady, and until she appeared at Mrs. Rudrum’s, that 
lady had no idea she was coming. She was uncommunicative, 
not inclined to gossip, was typical perhaps of a large number 
of weekly trippers who visit seaside places, in that she had 
no identity except as a summer boarder. 

Mrs. Rudrum was incurious. She did notice, however, 
that there arrived one morning a letter contained in a bluish- 
grey envelope and bearing the postmark of Woolwich. 
The contents of that letter are unknown: the instructions 
it contained she carried to her grave. But reconstructing the 
crime in the light of subsequent knowledge, it may be sup- 
posed that Bennett wrote to his wife, telling her that he 
would meet her on the Saturday night, giving her a rendez- 
vous, and in all probability telling her that there was particular 
reason why he should not be seen in Yarmouth, and aols 
why she should not divulge the fact that he was arriving a 
all. It is probable, too, that he told her to burn the letter 
or else to bring it with her and give it to him when they 
met; for it is hardly likely that he would take the risk of 
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so incriminating a document being left about for the land- 
lady to see. 

She was used to these furtive methods of his. A decent 
woman, with a respectable life behind her, would not acquiesce 
in these constant changes of name unless she knew, or 
believed, that her man’s safety depended upon the deception. 
It is certain, moreover, that she must have been acquainted 
with his many curious methods of making money, and that 
she might therefore be dangerous to him if he deserted her. 

Something of her complacence and her confidence is 
traceable to this knowledge. The landlady did not see the 
letter again, nor did she notice that it had been destroyed, 
so itis more likely that Bennett insisted upon his wife bringing 
the letter with her, in order that he could be sure it would fall 
into no other hands. 


§ 4 


On the Suturday night she put the child to bed, dressed 
herself with unusual care, putting on the silver chain and 
watch, and went out toward the front. She was seen by her 
landlady walking up and down outside the Town Hall, a 
building which is very near to the railway station, and it is 
certain that this was the rendezvous and that she was waiting 
for the arrival of the train which would bring Bennett from 
London. 

Coming down, as he did, with murder; in his heart, and 
the means of encompassing his wife’s death in his pocket, 
and having taken such extraordinary precautions against 
being associated with the woman, it is almost staggering, 
yet typical of the careless workings of the criminal mind, 
that he should not only have met her before the Town Hail, 
in one of the busiest parts of Yarmouth, but that he should 
have taken her to a small inn near the quay, where they 
drank together, afterwards disappearing in the direction of 
South Beach. 

South Beach at that time was a wild, untended stretch 
of sand and marram grass, to which courting couples in- 
stinctively bent their way. There were innumerable hollows 
where the swains could be sure of freedom from observation. 
One such hollow was occupied that night by a man and a 
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girl, who saw two figures come out of the darkness and go 
into another depression near by. That they were lovers the 
two observers, very much more interested in themselves than 
their surroundings, accepted without question. 

Bennett, unaware that he had been seen, settled himself 
down, with his wife at his side, his arm about her, words of 
love on his lips, and in his hand a mohair boot-lace about 
nine inches long, with which he intended to commit his 
hideous crime. 

That the deed was done at the very moment when the 
woman, who still loved him, might expect from him nothing 
but tenderness, was proved when her body was found. 
The lovers near by heard a woman’s voice pleading for 
mercy, but thought that they were skylarking and took no 
further notice. While he kissed his wife, Bennett had twisted 
the lace about her neck, drawn it tight, and fastened it with 
a reef knot She must have died within a few minutes, whilst 
he pressed the struggling figure deeper into the sand. 

At midnight he appeared at the hotel, where he had stayed 
only a week or so before with Alice Meadows. His manner 
was nervous and excited. He told the hotel porter that 
he had come down by the last train, and that he must leave 
by the first train out of Yarmouth in the morning. There 
was no appearance of a struggle; beyond a little agitation 
and his trembling hands when he took a drink, there was 
little remarkable in his appearance, and the porter very 
promptly forgot the incident of the unexpected visitor, 
called him in the morning in time to catch the seven o’clock 
train, and thereafter the matter went out of his mind, the 
more so, as he thought of Bennett as a young man newly 
engaged and who was, as Bennett had told him on his visit, 
about to be married to a very charming girl. 


§ 5 


So far, we know the story of the murder. We are ac- 
quainted not only with the identity but the character of the 
murderer. We know the circumstances which led Mrs. 
Bennett to adopt the name of Hood, and why she came 
to Yarmouth. We have to consider now the problem which 
confronted the police force when, on the Sunday morning, 
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it was reported by an early morning bather that the dead 
body of a woman was lying in the sands of South Beach, a 
mohair lace tied tightly about her neck. Yarmouth was still 
full of visitors, strangers to the town. It had its quota of 
undesirables, male and female. The police knew that the 
South Beach was infested, at certain hours of the night, with 
queer people, also strangers to the town. When the body 
was removed to the mortuary, and a brief examination had 
been made by local and county detectives, there was nothing 
to reveal who she was, where she had come from, what were 
the circumstances attending her death. 

Their first view was that she was some unfortunate creature 
who had been maltreated by a chance acquaintance, one of 
those half-mad murderers who skulk all the time, unsus- 
pected, in our midst. That was the view persisted in for a 
long time after the jury had returned a verdict. 

The first rift in the cloud of anonymity came when Mrs. 
Rudrum, who had learnt of the murder from a neighbour, 
and who knew that her lodger had not returned all night, 
came down to the police station and made her report. She 
was shown the body, and instantly identified her as Mrs. 
Hood. Could the landlady tell the police whether any of 
her jewellery was missing? The rings were still upon the 
woman’s hands, but the silver chain and the watch had 

one. 

‘“’ What silver chain was that ? ” asked the chief detective. 

Mrs. Rudrum tried inadequately to describe the trinket, 
and then remembered that in the dead woman’s room was 
the little photograph that had been taken on the beach. 
Accompanied by police officers, she went back to the house, 
and a very thorough search was made of the room. The 
photograph was taken away, and every drawer ransacked, 
for by now the police had learnt of the bluish-grey letter 
with the Woolwich postmark. But of this there was no 
trace. Nor was there any other document or writing which 
could throw the least light upon Mrs. Hood’s identity, her 
friends or her place of origin. The landlady knew nothing ; 
her lodger had ‘‘ kept herself to herself, and told me none 
of her business.” 

On some of the linen was a laundry mark—just a number, 
599 And with these two most slender clues, a small tintype 
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picture showing, in microscopic proportions, a blurred chain, 
and the 599 laundry mark, the police began their search. 
But at every turn they were baffled. That Mrs. Hood had 
met a man outside the Town Hall, and that she had been 
scen in a public-house with him, only established the sus- 
picion that the murderer was not a chance-found acquaintance, 
that the woman had met him by appointment, and that he 
came from somewhere outside of Yarmouth. 

The Woolwich postmark narrowed down the search only 
in so far that every laundry in Woolwich was visited, the 
marks books inspected, still without bringing the authorities 
any nearer to their quarry. From time to time the inquest 
was adjourned, until, after six weeks, it seemed that the 
case was at an end, and the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ murder 
against some person or persons unknown.” 

The photographs were circulated far and wide, but without 
result for some time. Then, when the search seemed at an 
end (though such searches are never at an end where the 
Metropolitan police are concerned), a laundry manageress 
at Bexley Heath recognised, from the photograph of the 
laundry mark, the handiwork of her own establishment, and, 
turning up the books, it was discovered that Number 599 
had been given to a Mrs. Bennett. 

The police were at that time systematically exploring every 
channel that would identify the laundry mark with the 
murdered woman, and detectives were instantly on the spot. 
The house in which Mrs. Bennett had lived was visited and, 
without hesitation, a woman who knew her identified, not 
only the photograph, but the chain which she had been 
wearing. 

At Yarmouth she had told Mrs. Rudrum that she was a 
widow. At Bexley Heath she was known as a married 
woman, living apart from her husband, and people who 
lived in the same house remembered that she had frequently 
received letters which were enclosed in the bluish-grey 
envelopes that had been described at Yarmouth. 

This was only the beginning of the new search. The 
police might find the sender of the letter, might even discover, 
as they suspected, that it was the husband of Mrs. Hood, 
and yet unearth no more than a bereaved man, ignorant of 
his wife’s whereabouts and her fate. The investigations 
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in Woolwich began all over again, and finally Herbert 
Bennett was discovered at the Arsenal. 

Bennett had returned to town, and his first act was to 
meet Alice Meadows in Hyde Park, and subsequently he 
gave her a number of things belonging to his wife. These, 
however, did not include the chain and the watch, which 
he took from his wife’s dead body, or, as is more probable, 
which she handed to him as they were walking along the 
beach, or when they sat down in the hollow, being afraid of 
losing something for which she had a personal affection 

Long before any arrest was made, the detectives con- 
ducted an inquiry into Bennett’s movements. Having 
established beyond doubt the fact that he was a married 
man, the further discovery that he was courting another 
girl and that she was on the threshold of marriage, strength- 
ened the suspicion that Bennett was responsible for the 
death of his wife. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the police work on 
such occasions as these was facilitated by the fact that Bennett 
had no idea he was under suspicion, although interrogations 
had been made of Alice Meadows, his friends had been 
visited and questioned. and Mrs. Bennett’s relations had been 
seen by the police. 

During this period Bennett displayed a mild interest in 
the Yarmouth murder. He had discussed the crime with his 
wife-to-be and her sister, and had expressed his surprise 
that the police had not been able to run the murderer to 
earth. He had even advanced theories as to how the crime 
was committed and the murderer escaped ! 


§ 6 


Then, one day, when he might have thought that the 
crime had blown over, and that the police were now inter- 
ested in something more promising, two detectives appeared 
and asked him to accompany them to the police station, 
and here, to his amazement and horror, he was charged 
with the murder of his wife. 

Bennett then did what so many men have done to tighten 
the noose about their necks. 
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‘““ Yarmouth ?”’ he said indignantly. ‘‘ Why, I have never 
been to Yarmouth in my life! ”’ 

There are so many parallel instances of similar acts of 
reckless stupidity that we can pass over his extraordinary 
folly without comment. Not only had he been at Yarmouth, 
but the police knew that he had been there with Alice 
Meadows. She herself made no secret of her innocent 
holiday ; and there was the staff at the hotel at which he 
had stayed to prove the fact beyond any question of doubt. 

How slender are the clues on which a murderer’s detection 
hangs! A chance-taken picture made by a beach photo- 
grapher; the accidental decision of Mrs. Bennett to wear 
her chain on that day—she did not wear it every day—was 
a link so strong that the cleverest advocate of the day, 
Mr. Marshall Hall, was not able to break it. 

Even complete frankness could not have saved Bennett 
from the scaffold. Had he admitted that he came secretly 
to see his wife on the night of the murder, and that he left 
her the next day; if he had admitted his duplicity and the 
projected act of bigamy; if he had taken the police partly 
into his confidence ; even then that chain which was found 
in his portmanteau was the most damning proot of his guilt. 
Without that silver trinket, Bennett could not have been 
convicted, much less hanged. If, when he found it in his 
pocket, he had thrown it into the fire, or dropped it into the 
river, not even his suspicious conduct, his denial of ever 
having been at Yarmouth, could have brought him to the 
condemned cell. 

But there were the two unchallengeable facts: the silver 
chain, photographed on the woman two or three days before 
the murder ; the evidence of her landlady that, on the night 
she went out to meet her husband, she was wearing that chain, 
and when she was seen outside the Town Hall later in the 
evening she was still wearing that chain; the absence of 
the chain from the body when it was discovered; and its 
finding in his possession—these were the unbreakable chains 
of proof which he could never shake off. There is an old 
Spanish saying that every murderer carries in his right hand 
the proof of his guilt, and never was this proverb so ex- 
emplified as in the case of the Yarmouth murder. What 
malignant imp induced him to take the chain at all, what 
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perversity allowed him to keep it in his possession after the 
murder was discovered, and long after the description of this 
trinket had been circulated throughout the kingdom, we 
cannot tell. 

‘* If the chain had not been found in Bennett’s possession,” 
said the greatest criminal authority of the day, ‘‘ not only 
would the most striking piece of evidence have been removed 
from the prosecutor’s brief, but there would have actually 
appeared a point in favour of the prisoner! The disappear- 
ance of the chain would have been adduced as a reasonable 
supposition that Mrs. Bennett had been killed by an unknown 
lover for the sake of its value.” 

So strong was popular feeling that, instcad of being tried 
at the Norwich Assizes, Bennett was removed to the Old 
Bailey, and here, before the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alver- 
stone, he made his acquaintance with a London jury. Thirty 
witnesses were called—witnesses who spoke of Bennett’s 
early married life, of his visit to South Africa, of his ill- 
treatment of his young wife, and his trip to Yarmouth. 
There was, of course, no evidence as to any act of felony or 
misdemeanour which procured him large sums of money 
from time to time, for the English law does not allow such 
evidence to be taken when a man is on trial for his life. 

There were the hotel porter and the manager, who knew 
him and had looked after him when he was at Yarmouth 
with his fiancée. There were the people who saw him in 
the bar of the little inn near the quay. There was the land- 
lady, and, most distressing of all, the girl to whom he was 
engaged. 

To a man of Bennett’s temperament, this was the most 
uncomfortable witness of all. ‘It was not the murder he 
had committed but the lies he had told which upset him,” 
said an observer. 

Time and time again we have seen a murderer display the 
most poignant emotion, not at the recital of his crime, but 
at the appearance in the witness-box of some person whose 
opinion he valued, and before whom he must now appear 
in the light of a boaster and liar. 

If it is possible for such a man to possess affection which 
could be truthfully described as genuine, Bennett had found, 
in this newest of friends, the love of his life. He had been 
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introduced to her family and had impressed them with his 
genius and his extraordinary knowledge of affairs. A man 
of perfect manners, he had impressed that least impression- 
able of persons, his future wife’s sister. 

When Alice Meadows stepped into the box, Bennett’s 
eyes dropped ; it was the only period during the trial when he 
gave evidence of his discomfort. Lower and lower sank his 
head as she related, in that unimpassioned atmosphere, the 
foolish stories he had told of his career, his prospects, his 
travels. 

Bennett’s imagination ran riot when his audience was a 
woman: his gifts of invention were never so marked as in 
those circumstances. He could listen without flinching to the 
record of his horrible deed—more horrible than can be 
related in cold print; he could watch with a detached 
interest the display of the trinket which he had taken from 
his wife a few minutes before her death, and could give his 
complete attention to the doctor’s evidence. To Bennett, 
that was the least of his embarrassment. The real ordeal 
for him came when Alice Meadows exposed him as a braggart 
and a Jiar. 

In this Bennett was not exceptional: all who have at- 
tended the trials of great criminals have witnessed a similar 
phenomenon. Armstrong’s averted gaze and discomfort 
when the evidence of Madame X. was being taken, Crippen’s 
agitation when reference was made to his relationship with 
Miss Le Neve, Seddon’s flushed face when the purity of 
his freemasonry was called into question—one could multiply 
such instances by a hundred. 

Throughout the trial Bennett’s behaviour was exemplary. 

The trial lasted six days, and at the end the jury required 
only ‘thirty-five minutes to make up their minds, and, return- 
ing to the court, declared Bennett to be guilty of wilful murder. 
To the very last the man protested his innocence. Even 
when the judge assumed the black cap he showed neither 
fear nor any departure from his attitude of a misjudged man. 

The sentence of the court was that he should be taken 
hence, and from thence to Norwich Jail, and that there he 
should be hanged; and under a strong guurd he returned 
over the familiar route to Norwich—the route he had travelled 
with Alice Meadows on the way to their holiday; the route 
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he had followed when he was bound for Yarmouth with 
a cruel murder plan; now to expiate his crime within a 
few miles of the cemetery where his murdered wife was lying. 

Here, on a chill day in March, he met his fate at the hands 
of the common hangman. But the memory of Bennett will 
be perpetuated for many years. His conviction will stand as 
a model of the efficacy of circumstantial evidence. Here 
was a case where a man committed a murder, and no weapon 
of any kind was traceable to him—for the mohair lace with 
which this unfortunate woman was strangled was not identified 
with one that had been in his possession at any time. There 
was undoubtedly a motive, though it might be urged that 
there was no immediate necessity for doing away with his 
wife, and that he gained very little by his crime. Even the 
laundry mark was only useful to the police in locating the 
woman’s ordinary place of residence. It was on the flimsy 
links of an old-fashioned silver chain that the Crown de- 
pended to prove that Bennett was the murderer. And most 
effectively did they succeed. 


THE AMAZING MISFORTUNES OF 
ADOLF BECK 


By SIR JOHN HALL 


Step by step, clearly and simply, Sir John Hall tells the story 
of an absolutely innocent man who was twice tried for 
despicable offences which another man had committed. 
Adolf Beck served a long term in prison, and there protested 
hts inmocence at every opportunity , was released and re- 
arrested and again convicted ; and at last received tardy 
justice and a sum of five thousand pounds from the State as 
some compensation for his sufferings. 


N spite of the safeguards which the experience of years 

has devised for the protection of the innocent, mis- 
carriages of justice have occurred. The case of Mr. Adolf 
Beck (who was twice wrongfully convicted and suffered a long 
term of penal servitude) is the most famous, as it is also the 
most distressing, instance of a judicial error in recent years. 

The history of this lamentable affair presents, however, one 
redeeming feature. It cannot be said of any person, who 
was in the remotest degree responsible for Mr. Beck’s 
conviction or detention in prison, that he was animated by 
malice or by corrupt motives or by an excess of professional 
zeal. The witnesses who swore against him, the jurymen 
who found him guilty and the judge who sentenced him 
were all honestly mistaken. The wrong done him was not 
the wilful act of any individual, but the result of a strange and 
untoward combination of circumstances. 


§ 1 


‘Mr. Beck’s misfortunes had their origin in a squalid and 
ignoble case which was tried at the Old Bailey on May 7th, 
1877. A well-dressed man, who gave his name as John 
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Smith and his age as twenty-seven, was charged with stealing 
money and various articles of cheap jewellery from women of 
loose character. 

The first complainant, Louisa Leonard, deposed that she 
met the prisoner on April 4th, near Charing Cross, and that, 
on the following day, he came to see her at her lodgings in 
Great College Street. In the presence of her friend, Emily 
Ashton, he told her that his name was Lord Willoughby and 
that he had a house and an establishment of servants in 
Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, where he proposed that she 
should live. Then he inquired what jewellery she had, and, 
saying it was doubtless “‘ all rubbish,’”’ promised to give her 
some of a superior kind, and, in order that the size of her 
finger might be measured correctly, he took from her a ring, 
also a pair of ear-rings which he wished to have copied. He 
then asked for pen and paper and gave her a letter to Messrs. 
Howell & James, desiring them to furnish her with 
dresses. 

Not content with that, he presented her with a cheque for 
thirteen pounds ten shillings, which he enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, and told her to take to the London Bank in 
Lombard Street. 

As he was going away he exclaimed: ‘Oh, what a 
nuisance, I have sent my brougham away. Have you any 
loose change in your pocket?’ She offered him four 
shillings, but he laughingly insisted on having ten. When 
she and her friend, presently, went to Lombard Street they 
discovered that the cheque was worthless. Neither her 
money, nor her ring, nor her ear-rings were ever returned to 
her. On April roth, however, she recognised the prisoner 
in Tottenham Court Road and gave him into custody. Her 
evidence having been corroborated by Emily Ashton, the 
accused was found guilty. 

He was next indicted for stealing a ring and eleven shillings 
from Louisa Victoria Howard. This woman’s story was 
almost in every particular the same as that of Louisa Leonard, 
and the prisoner, having been convicted on this charge also. 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. The Crown 
did not proceed with a third indictment, which charged him 
with defrauding Ada Wooding in similar fashion. 

The convict, John Smith who served the greater part of 
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his sentence at Portsmouth Prison, applied in 1879 to the 
Governor to be entered on the records as a Jew. He was, 
in consequence, examined, and the doctor reported in writing 
that he was circumcised. But owing to an oversight— 
a singularly unfortunate one, as it was to prove—this fact 
was not noted upon his record of marks. The doctor’s 
memorandum, however, was placed upon the file with the 
other papers relating to him. Two years later, in 1881, he was 
released on a ticket-of-leave with the usual condition that he 
should report periodically to the police. But, after complying 
with this regulation for four months, he disappeared. 

It is believed that he went to Australia, and practised there 
very successfully as a doctor. The exact date of his return 
to this country is unknown. Thirteen years later, however, 
it was discovered he was in London, in 1894, passing under 
the name of Augustus Wilhelm Meyer, and that he was 
charged with obtaining money upon a worthless letter of 
credit and released for want of evidence. It was also ascer- 
tained that, in 1896, he was carrying on a jewellery business 
in Rosebery Avenue, where he was known as Dr. Marsh. 

Towards the end of 1894 complaints began to be received 
from women that they had been robbed of jewcllery by an 
individual styling himself, in some instances, the Earl of 
Wilton, and, in others, Lord Winton de Willoughby, and 
professing to have a house in St. John’s Wood. 

John Smith was long ago forgotten, and it never occurred 
to the police authorities that the man who, seventeen years 
before, had defrauded women in this manner was once more 
engaged upon his criminal practices. Measures to secure 
this new miscreant were, however, promptly taken. But no 
success attended the efforts of the police to capture him, al- 
though reports of his further activities continued to be received. 

Thus matters went on until the afternoon of December 
16th, 1895, when P.C. Edwards, who was on duty by the 
clock at the corner of Vauxhall Bridge Road and Victoria 
Street, observed a man and a woman engaged in a heated 
altercation. As soon as they came up to him, the man 
charged the woman with accosting and annoying him, 
while she accused him of stealing from her two watches 
on November 27th. As she persisted with her charge, the 
constable took both of them to the police station. 
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At Rochester Row Police Station the woman, Ottilie 
Meissonier, told her story in greater detail. The man, she 
said, stopped her in the street, on November 26th, with 
the words: ‘‘ Pardon me, are you not Lady Egerton ? ”’ 
Then, professing to have discovered his mistake, he went 
on, after asking leave to call upon her the next day. 

When in due course he arrived, he told her that he was 
a cousin of Lord Salisbury, and that he owned most of 
Brompton. He suggested that she should accompany him on 
his yacht to the Riviera, and gave her a cheque for forty 
pounds on the Union Bank, to assist her in fitting herself 
out for the journey. 

The question of jewellery having been discussed, he took 
away one of her rings to have it copied, and her two watches 
to have them mended. The cheque was fictitious, and she 
neither saw nor heard of the man again until, about half 
an hour ago, she caught sight of him standing outside a 
block of flats in Victoria Street. 

The inspector on duty, knowing that there had been many 
complaints recently of thefts effected in this manner, sent 
for a woman, named Daisy Grant, who had reported that she 
had been robbed by some one calling himself the Earl of 
Wilton. As soon as she arrived she picked out, from among 
five or six persons, the man brought in by Constable Edwards 
as the fictitious nobleman who had given her a worthless 
cheque and carried off a bracelet and a ring. Mary Hervey, 
the woman Meissonier’s servant, also identified him as the 
individual who had visited her mistress on November 27th. 
This being deemed sufficient, the accused was charged and 
locked up for the night. 

He gave his name as Adolf Beck and described himself as 
a mine owner, living at 139 Victoria Street. A search was 
promptly made at his flat, but neither on this nor on any 
subsequent occasion were either cheques, jewellery, or other 
articles of an incriminating character discovered. 


§ 2 


Adolf Beck was a Norwegian about fifty-five years of age. 
As a youth he was put to study chemistry, but, preferring a 
more adventurous life, deserted the laboratory, and ran away 
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to sea. Before long, however, he grew tired of his new 
occupation, and for the next several years found employ- 
ment as a shipbroker’s clerk at Cardiff, Liverpool, Aberdeen 
and Glasgow. About 1868 the craving for change seems 
to have come over him once more. Leaving England, he 
went to South America, where he led a roving existence, at 
one time prospecting for silver in Bolivia and at another 
joining Colonel North in an unsuccessful attempt to find 
petroleum in Chile. At Montevideo, where he seems to have 
earned a livelihood as a public singer, he took part in a revolu- 
tion, and was wounded in a skirmish. 

In pursuit of fortune he appears to have visited nearly 
every South American state. Finally, however, in 1885, he 
returned to this country and, taking up his abode in London 
embarked upon the career of a concession broker, haunting 
the offices of merchants and financiers, and, on occasions, 
contriving to put through a remunerative piece of business. 
In his most successful transaction his commission amounted 
to no less than eight thousand pounds. Unfortunately. 
however, he devoted the greater part of it to the purchase ot 
a copper mine in Norway, which turned out a somewhat 
unlucky speculation. That he was a poor and struggling 
man admits of no doubt. Nevertheless, all his dealings were 
honourably conducted, and his honesty was never called intc 
question. 

On the day following his arrest, December 17th, 1895, 
Mr. Beck appeared before Mr. Sheil at the Westminste: 
Police Court, and, after his two accusers had given their 
evidence, was remanded for a week. At his next appearance 
a further charge of defrauding Kate Brakefield was pre- 
ferred against him. By this time the case was beginning to 
attract public attention, and many other women, who had 
recently been victimised, came forward and sought to identify 
him. 

Some of them completely failed to recognise him, while 
others were very doubtful about him, but, by January 3oth, 
no less than ten women had sworn to him as the man who had 
dazzled them by his high-sounding name, and induced them 
to entrust to him their rings and bracelets. After his first 
remand, Mr. Beck, py the advice of the police. engaged the 
services of Mr. T. Duerdin Dutton, a solicitor with a con- 
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siderable criminal practice, and, whenever he was put up 
for identification, this gentleman himself or his clerk was 
present. On these occasions the inspector in charge would 
place him among some twelve or even fifteen persons, 
collected from the neighbouring streets and shops, and allow 
the woman to pick him out, if she could, care being taken 
that she had no opportunity of communicating with any 
other complainant. 

Eight years later, when all these matters were rigorously 
investigated, Mr. Dutton was called before the committee 
of inquiry and declared himself absolutely satisfied with the 
way these proceedings had been conducted. ‘‘ There was 
no indicating Mr. Beck as the man?” asked one of the 
members of the committee. ‘‘ Oh, dear me, no,” was his 
emphatic reply, ‘‘ everything was fair, perfectly fair.” 

As early as December 26th, the Director of Prosecutions, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Sheil, took charge of the 
case, being represented at all the subsequent hearings 
at the police court by Mr. F. R. Sims. This gentleman, the 
Director’s chief clerk, had a great experience of criminal 
business, and was regarded as almost without a rival in the 
art of preparing a brief for counsel. 

Soon after his first connection with the case, Mr. Sims 
received a hint from the police which caused him to make 
inquiries in a new direction. A gentleman who was familiar 
with the circumstances of the Smith affair called at Scotland 
Yard and pointed out the similarity between the offences 
alleged against Mr. Beck and those for which Smith was 
condemned in 1897. After consulting the records of the 
previous trial, the police authorities came to the conclusion 
that the two men were one and the same person, and they, 
accordingly, drew Mr. Sims’ attention to the matter. 

Mr. Sims at once applied for the ex-convict’s descriptive 
form, and gave instructions that Mr. Beck should be ex- 
amined, in order that his identification marks might be 
noted. In due course he received Smith’s description, but, 
although Mr. Beck appears to have been examined, the 
particulars about him never seem to have reached Mr. Sims. 
Nor does he appear to have taken any further trouble in the 
matter. 

The reason is evident. He was now aware that, not only 
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Eliss Spurrell, the policeman who had arrested Smith in 
the Tottenham Court Road, but ex-Inspector Redstone, who 
had taken the charge against him, were both prepared to 
swear that Smith and Mr. Beck were the same person. To 
quote Mr. Sims’ own words, ‘‘ We were satisfied with that.” 
ft must, however, be remembered that Smith’s descriptive 
form, which Mr. Sims did see, contained no reference to the 
fact that he had been circumcised. And, apart from the 
question of personal recognition, Smith’s procedure in 1877 
pointed irresistibly to the conclusion that he must be identical 
with the criminal in the present case. 

Smith’s methods have already been fully described ; never- 
theless, it should be explained that the worthless cheques 
which he gave his victims were not written on forms supplied 
by a bank, but on promissory-note forms which can be 
obtained at any law-stationer’s. Now, all the ten women 
who identified Mr. Beck declared that one of their reasons 
for trusting him was that he had called himself either Lard 
Wilton or Lord Willoughby de Winton, or had boasted of 
his connection with Lord Salisbury or other prominent 
members of the peerage. 

Seven deposed thut he had talked of his house in St. John’s 
Wood, and had given them letters to fashionable dress- 
makers, in order that they might be attired in a style be- 
fitting their position as his mistress, while no less than eight 
had received cheques drawn on promissory-note forms. And 
as regards these cheques, Mr. Gurrin, the expert in hand- 
writing, having compared them with the exhibits in the 
Smith case, was prepared to declare that both sets of docu- 
ments were the work of the same hand. Furthermore, after 
examining some letters admittedly written by Mr. Beck, 
he pronounced that their author must also have written the 
incriminating documents in both cases. Nor was he alone 
in holding that opinion. Mr. Inglis, another expert, but 
employed by the defence, was understood to have warned 
Mr. Dutton that he could not oppose Mr. Gurrin’s con- 
clusions, while a Mr. Vanverts, who was very familiar with 
Mr. Beck’s handwriting, made a statement to the effect 
that he must have written the cheques which the deluded 
women had received. 

The prosecution completed their case before Mr. Sheil 
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on January 3oth. At the previous hearing, Ada Nut, one 
of the complainants, had produced a letter written on Grand 
Hotel notepaper which had been sent her by the person 
who had defrauded her. Frank Cooper, a waiter, was now 
called and identified Mr. Beck as an individual who had used 
the hotel smoking-room “‘ on and off for the past six years.”’ 
The ex-policeman, Eliss Spurrell, swore that he was the man 
whom he had arrested in 1877. He then called himself John 
Smith, under which name he was convicted of felony at the 
Old Bailey. The case terminated with the evidence of Mr. 
Gurrin, after which the usual question was put to the 
accused, ‘‘ Do you wish to say anything in answer to the 
charger”? To this Mr. Beck, by the advice of Mr. Dutton, 
replied ‘‘ No.” Accordingly, on February 6th, he was 
formally committed for trial at the Central Criminal Court. 
It was doubtless unfortunate that Mr. Dutton should have 
counselled him to reserve his defence. Had he been allowed 
to state it at the police court, it is possible that events at 
his trial might have taken a different course. 


§ 3 


On March 3rd, 1896, Mr. Beck was arraigned at the Old 
Bailey before the Common Serjeant, Sir Forrest Fulton. 
Mr., now Mr. Justice (Sir Horace), Avory led for the prose- 
cution and Mr., afterwards Sir Charles, Gill, K.C., for the 
defence. Five indictments had been framed against the 
accused, one for misdemeanour and four for felony, each of 
the last containing a count charging him with a previous 
conviction in the name of John Smith. In the indictment for 
misdemeanour, however, no count of that kind was included, 
and it was upon it that the prosecution elected to proceed. 

This decision, Mr. Avory afterwards explained, was not 
taken because he felt any doubt about the identity of the two 
men. On the contrary, he was at the time convinced that 
they were the same person. In his opinion, however, a 
previous conviction could not be charged in an indictment 
for misdemeanour, and there were two reasons why he 
decided to proceed upon that indictment only. 

In the first place, he was doubtful whether the alleged 
offences did, in fact, amount to larceny, and, in the second, 
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he regarded it as essential that the jury should have the 
whole case put before them at the same time. Moreover, 
were the prisoner to be tried, as he would be, on the indict- 
ment for misdemeanour, “on ten different charges on ten 
different dates, 1t would enable him either to prove that hc 
was elsewhere on any one of the occasions, or put up somc 
other form of defence to any one of the charges.”’ 

Mr. Gill subsequently explained to the committee of 
inquiry that, as it first appeared to him, the case for the 
defence seemed comparatively simple. Judging by the 
depositions,' he concluded that the prosecution intended to 
nrove that the same man committed the offences in bot!: 
the Smith and the Beck case. So far, the prosecution and the 
defence would be on common ground. 

But when the prosecution should seek to show that Beck 
was Smith, the defence would reply that cannot be ; we have 
witnesses to prove that he was in South America when the 
earlier frauds were perpetrated. He proposed, in short, to 
reason thus. Two crimes were committed by one and the 
same man. Mr. Beck could not have committed the first. 
Therefore he did not commit the second. 

As the case proceeded, Mr. Gill made little effort to shake 
the testimony of the women. He was content if, in cross- 
examination, he could elicit from them that the man who 
had robbed them was fashionably dressed and appeared to 
write quickly and with facility. With the police officers 
he had an easier task. They readily acknowledged that no 
incriminating articles had been found in Mr. Beck’s rooms, 
nor had any of the stolen jewellery been traced to him. It 
was not, however, until the second day, when Mr. Gurrin 
was Called, that the critical stage was reached. In examining 
him, Mr. Avory confined his questions strictly to the case 
under trial, and at once objected when Mr. Gill, in cross- 
examination, proceeded to ask him about the handwriting 
of certain documents which had been produced in the Smith 
case. ‘‘ Any question,’ he contended, ‘‘ as to whether the 
prisoner had been convicted in 1877 was inadmissible. It 
was a collateral issue, and should not be inquired into until 
after the jury had returned their verdict, lest it should be 


1 The evidence of Mr. Gurrin and ex-P.C. Spurrell at the police 
court. 
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said afterwards that the prisoner had been improperly 
convicted.” 

‘‘ The question,” replied Mr. Gill, ‘‘ was directly in issue, 
and he was entitled to raise it, his case being that the man 
convicted in 1877 was the man who committed both sets of 
frauds, and that the prisoner had been mistaken for him. 
He desired to show by cross-examination that the writing 
of the man convicted in 1877 was the same as that on the 
incriminating documents in the present case. The learned 
counsel on both sides having concluded their arguments, 
the Common Serjeant delivered his ruling. ‘‘ The question 
whether the prisoner was, or was not, the man convicted in 
1877 was,” he declared, ‘‘ inadmissible, upon the ground 
that it related to another and distinct issue and one calculated 
to mislead the jury.” 

The effect of this ruling was to exclude everything which 
told or might be thought to tell in Mr. Beck’s favour. Rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Gill conceived that it was only in cross- 
examination that he could show that both sets of fraud were 
the work of the same man. To call Mr. Gurrin and the 
ex-policeman, Spurrell, as his own witnesses and then seek to 
discredit them, would only lead to his own discomfiture. 
Mr. Gurrin would adhere to his opinion, and Spurrell would 
simply assert, as positively as he had before Mr. Sheil, that 
the man whom he arrested in 1877 was now in the dock 
before the Court. He was, therefore, compelled to put up 
the best defence he could upon the facts of the case under 
trial. 

The Prisoner’s Evidence Act had not yet come into force, 
und it was not in his power to put his client himself into the 
witness-box. In the circumstances, he could only call a 
tailor who had repaired, and a chambermaid who had 
brushed, Mr. Beck’s clothes to prove that, far from being 
fashionably dressed, his wardrobe, in the early months of 
1895, at any rate, stood sadly in need of renewal. Mr. Gill 
was also able to produce some not very convincing evidence 
that Mr. Beck’s writing was neither free nor easy, as had 
been stated, but was, on the contrary, ‘‘slow”’ and 
‘‘ Jaboured.”? He had, besides, some witnesses of the highest 
character, Major Lindholm, a gentleman of the Chamber of 
the King of Denmark, Colonel Harris and several others 
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who had come prepared to prove that Mr. Beck was to their 
knowledge in South America, at the time when the frauds 
of 1877 were committed, But as any evidence of that kind 
had been ruled to be inadmissible, he could only ask them to 
testify to Mr. Beck’s excellent reputation in the years in 
which they had known him abroad. 

A defence conducted on these lines was a wholly ineffectual 
answer to the overwhelming evidence of identification put 
forward by the prosecution. After retiring for a few minutes 
only, the jury returned to Court with a verdict of ‘ guilty.” 

Mr. Gill, however, was not at the end of his resources. 
Speaking with some warmth and going so far as to make 
use of the words, ‘‘a miscarriage of justice,’ he pointed 
out that the accused was entitled cither to have the indictment 
charging him with a previous conviction tried, or to have it 
discharged. To this Mr. Avory objected, asking that he 
should be sentenced on the indictment on which he had been 
convicted, while, as regards the other indictments, he would 
consider the necessity of applying to the Attorney-General 
for a nolle prosegui. That, the Common Serjeant ruled, 
was the procedure which should be adopted, then, turning 
to the prisoner and telling him that he had been convicted 
of ‘‘ a base and heartless crime,’”’ he sentenced him to seven 
years’ penal servitude. 

Would the Common Serjeant, asked Mr. Gill, “ state a 
case for the Court of Crown Cases Reserved upon the point 
as to the refusal to admit the evidence relating to the con- 
viction in 1877?” ‘‘ That was only expedient when he had 
any doubt,” replied the Common Serjeant. “In this 
matter he had absolutely none. He must refuse the 
application.” 

As the law stood then, the ruling of a judge upon a point 
of law could not be questioned, and it is difficult for a layman 
to say whether Mr. Gill could have done anything further 
for the unfortunate man whom he, apparently, regarded as 
the victim of a miscarriage of justice. Be that as it may, 
from the moment that the Common Serjeant refused to state 
a case, he seems to have considered that the final word had 
been spoken, and that the situation must be accepted. Mean- 
while, Mr. Beck had been taken from the Court protesting 
his innocence to the last. 
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In passing sentence, the Common Serjeant had declared 
that he did not propose to regard Mr. Beck as a man who had 
previously been convicted. But the prison authorities, 
considering that his identity was satisfactorily established by 
Spurrell’s evidence at the police court, treated him as John 
Smith, the ex-convict, whose old number D 525 they assigned 
to him, with the addition of the letter W, to show that he 
was undergoing a second term of imprisonment. 

After a brief sojourn at Wormwood Scrubbs and Chelms 
ford Prison he was removed, on November 23rd, 1896, to 
Portland, where he remained until he was released on a 


ticket-of-leave in 1901. 


§ 4 


From his’ different prisons Mr. Beck addressed no less 
than sixteen petitions to the Home Office protesting his 
innocence and begging that his case might be reopened. He 
was, as he expressed it, ‘‘ overwhelmed with indignation and 
grief.”” Indeed, an Englishman might well have been at a 
loss to understand why the legal adviser, whom the police 
had advised him to employ, should have prevented him at the 
police-court hearing from proclaiming his innocence and 
presenting his defence. To Mr. Beck, a foreigner, the whole 
affair was inexplicable, and he not unnaturally came to the 
conclusion that he was the victim of a conspiracy to which 
his own solicitor was a party. Mr. Dutton, however, in- 
different to his client’s unjust suspicion of him, worked 
assiduously on his behalf. Some eight weeks after the 
trial, he drew up a paper for the Home Secretary, explaining 
the nature of the defence which it had been intended to set 
up, and pointing out that the decision of the Common 
Serjeant that it was inadmissible had inflicted a great in- 
justice upon Mr. Beck. 

The Home Office, however, declined to move in the matter, 
the official view being that no new point had been raised 
either by Mr. Dutton or by Mr. Beck in his petition. Later 
on, the Norwegian and Swedish Minister called at the Home 
Office and asked permission to send a solicitor to visit the 
prisoner, and obtain from him all the facts connected with his 
prosecution. Full facilities were afforded for this inquiry, 
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but no more was heard about it, a circumstance which un- 
doubtedly made a very unfavourable impression. ‘‘ Had 
there been anything in his case,’’ ran a Home Office Minute, 
dated April 15th, 1897, ‘‘ the Home Office would have heard 
of it from the Legation ere this.” 

In the course of the year 1897, Mr. Beck sent in five peti- 
tions on the same lines, all of which were refused. But in 
the following spring, Mr. Dutton made an important dis- 
covery. By some means or another he contrived to find out 
that Smith was a circumcised Jew, and he accordingly drew 
the attention of the Home Office to the fact. Measures were 
at once taken to clear up the matter, and in a short time the 
governor of Portland was able to report that he had found a 
memorandum from the medical officer at Portsmouth in 1879, 
showing that Mr. Dutton’s statement was perfectly correct. 
The examination of Mr. Beck which followed resulted, 
however, in establishing that he had never been circumcised. 
This was admittedly a new fact which called for serious 
consideration. But, unfortunately, no independent in- 
vestigation was instituted. 

Had the Home Office at this stage instructed some properly 
qualified person to examine and comparc the incriminating 
documents produced at both the first and the second trial, 
it is almost impossible to believe that Mr. Beck’s innocence 
would not have been brought to light. The usual course 
was, however, adopted of referring the case to the judge who 
had tried it, while, to refresh his memory and to assist 
him in forming an opinion, he was supplied with Mr. Beck’s 
petitions and Mr. Dutton’s letters, a report of both trials and a 
note of the distinctive marks of John Smith and Adolf Beck, 
in which the first was described as circumcised and the other 
as uncircumcised. 

Now, it is clear from his letter of July 13th, 1898, that the 
Common Serjeant was determined not to look beyond “ the 
most overwhelming evidence of identity’’ which he had 
listened to two years before. The question as to whether 
Smith and Beck were the same man did not trouble him at 
all. In point of fact, he did ‘‘ not understand whether the 
paper purporting to be a record of the marks on the Person 
of Smith and Beck respectively was official or not.’’ “This 
much, however, he was prepared to admit: “ If Smith was 
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circumcised and Beck was not, they must be different men.” 
And with regard to the South American alibi he was inclined 
‘“‘to regard it with great suspicion.” ‘‘ The crime,” he wrote 
in conclusion, ‘‘ was of an exceptionally cowardly, selfish 
and cruel] nature, fully deserving the no doubt very severe 
sentence I passed upon him.” 

Nothing more was done in the matter, and in due course 
Mr. Dutton received the usual official reply that ‘‘ the Home 
Secretary did not feel justified in recommending any inter- 
ference with the sentence.”’ 

So little importance, indeed, was attached at the Home 
Office to the discovery that Smith and Mr. Beck were two 
different persons that it was not even considered necessary 
to pass on the information to the police or to the Public 
Prosecutor. The governor of Portland was, however, in- 
structed to give the prisoner a new number, “‘ so that his 
identity with John Smith should not be affirmed.”’ This 
was duly carried out, and from this time onward Mr. Beck 
ceased to be ‘‘ DW 523 ” and became “‘ W 78.” 

With that exception his condition underwent no change, 
until he was released, on a ticket-of-leave, on July 8th, rgo1, 
all his later petitions having been marked ‘“‘ 1Vz7,” the official 
mode of signifying that they could not be entertained. 

Mr. Beck’s life for the next three years was comparatively 
uneventful. On his release from prison he set himself 
resolutely to beyin the battle of life afresh. By the sale 
of what remained of his mining property in Norway he 
came into the possession of about six hundred pounds, 
while certain shares, which he still held in other concerns, had 
considerably increased in value. Morcover, he returned to 
the City and contrived occasionally to earn a little money at 
his old business of a commission agent. 

Much of his time and more than he could afford of his 
scanty supply of money was, however, devoted to seeking 
out and interviewing women who had appeared against 
him and to other futile attempts to re-establish his innocence. 
Thus matters continued until the spring of 1904. But 
before that, as it was afterwards ascertained, John Smith 
who had migrated to America about a year after Mr. Beck’s 
conviction, returned to this country. 
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§ 5 


In March, 1904, a woman named Pauline Scott lodged a 
complaint at Scotland Yard that she had been robbed by 
a man calling himself Lord Willoughby. Deceived by his 
promises and by a worthless cheque on a half-sheet of note- 
paper which he gave her, she was induced to let him take 
away one of her rings to have it copied, and her watch to 
have it mended. He also borrowed a sovereign from her, 
saying that his valet had forgotten to put any money in his 
pocket. 

The task of investigating this case was entrusted to a most 
sagacious officer, the late Inspector Ward,! who, after looking 
up the records, was struck by the similarity between this 
last fraud and the offences for which Mr. Beck had been 
sentenced. Pursuing his inquiries, he ascertained that Mr. 
Beck was in the habit of using a certain restaurant in Oxford 
Street as his house of call. Accordingly he took the woman 
there, and invited her to look and see whether she could 
recognise the man who had defrauded her among the com- 
pany present. ‘This she failed to do, although she remained 
in the restaurant for a considerable timc, during which 
there is reason to believe that Mr. Beck did, in effect, visit 
the place. Inspector Ward, however, was not disposed to 
look upon this first experiment as conclusive, and, a fort- 
night later, on April 15th, 1904, having discovered that Mr. 
Beck lodged in the neighbourhood, he posted the woman at 
the corner of Store Street and Tottenham Court Koad, at 
a time when he would, in all probability, pass that way. 
Should she see him, she was, he told her, to engage him in 
conversation. He then placed himself on the other side 
of the street and awaited developments. 

Presently Mr. Beck appeared, and the woman having 
addressed him, something in the nature of an altercation 
ensued between them. Thereupon the inspector crossed 
the street. ‘‘ This is the person who has taken my watch 
and ring,’”’ said the woman as soon as he had joined them. 
‘‘ It is all a mistake,”’ cried the wretched man. Mr. Ward, 
however, promptly arrested him, and conducted him to 

1 Inspector Ward was killed in an air-raid upon London in 1916 
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Paddington Police Station, where he was charged and placed 
in confinement. 

On the following day Mr. Beck appeared at Marylebone 
Police Court before Mr. Curtis Bennett, and was remanded in 
custody until April 23rd. On that occasion the proceedings 
were purely formal, but before he made his third appearance, 
on April 3oth, he had been identified as the man who had 
swindled them by three additional women, Rose Reece, 
Caroline Singer and Grace Campbell. By this time the 
Director of Public Prosecutions had taken the case in hand, 
Mr. Sims once more representing him at the police court, 
Mr. Beck being defended by Mr. Freke Palmer, a solicitor 
enjoying a great reputation in matters of this kind. 

A week later a fifth woman, Lily King, picked Mr. Beck 
out from a number of other persons as the individual who, 
about two months before, had stolen her ring after giving her 
a cheque upon a non-existing bank. The story which these 
different women told was, almost in every respect, the same 
as that of the complainants in the two earlier cases. Once 
more the assumed title of Lord Willoughby, the house in St. 
John’s Wood and the list of clothes which they were to obtain 
from well-known dressmakers, figured prominently in their 
recital of the means employed to trick them into parting with 
their rings or other property. 

On May 19th Mr. Beck was formally committed for trial 
at the Central Criminal Court, and on this occasion also, 
acting presumably under the advice of his solicitor, he re- 
served his defence. But before he was removed he made an 
impassioned appeal: ‘‘ Before God, my Maker,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘ I am absolutely innocent of every charge which has 
been brought against me. I have not spoken to, or seen, 
any of these women before they were set against me by the 
detectives. I ask the Press to help me.’ 

The late Mr. Harry Irving, in his account of this affair, 
relates that he was told by a barrister, who was present in 
Court, that whether because of his foreign accent, his im- 
perfect English, or because “‘ there was something unfor- 
tunate in the manner of the man, his words were not con- 
vincing—an illustration of the well-known fact that, in their 

epudiation of guilt, the innocent are only too frequently less 
ocnvincing than the guilty.” 
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The Sessions at the Old Bailey opened on June 2oth. 
It had been Mr. Freke Palmer’s intention to put up a defence 
very similar to the one which Mr. Gill had been debarred 
from setting up at the previous trial. But for this purpose 
it was necessary to bring witnesses both from South America 
and Sweden, and Mr. Beck had not as yet been able to pro- 
duce the money for their expenses. Mr. Palmer therefore 
asked that the case might be allowed to stand over until the 
next Sessions, and, on his application being refused, threw 
up the case. 

In this distressing situation Mr. Beck himself appealed 
to Sir Forrest Fulton, who was now the Recorder of the 
City of London, to grant him a postponement. But as his 
request was strongly opposed by the prosecution he was only 
able to obtain a few days’ delay, until June 27th, when he 
was warned that he must be prepared with his defence. In 
these circumstances he besought the assistance of an old 
friend, Mr. Williams, a solicitor, it is true, but with little 
experience of criminal affairs. Nevertheless, he agreed to 
act for him and to instruct counsel on his behalf. Mean- 
while the Recorder, who disliked the notion of trying the 
same man twice, made arrangements that the case should 
come before the High Court Judge attending the Sessions. 

On June 27th, 1904, Mr. Beck was charged, on an indict- 
ment for misdemeanour, before Mr. Justice (Sir William) 
Grantham, with fraudulently obtaining various articles of 
jewellery from the five women whose names have been 
mentioned. Mr., afterwards Sir Charles, Mathews, Mr., 
now Sir Chartres, Biron and Mr. Guy Stephenson appeared 
for the prosecution, and Mr. Leycester for the defence. 

One after another the women went into the witness-box 
and swore that the prisoner was the man who had robbed 
them. It was in vain that Mr. Leycester cross-examined 
them sharply; nothing could shake their assurance. In- 
spector Ward described the prisoner’s arrest and the various 
circumstances which had led up to it. Finally, Mr. Gurrin 
repeated in almost the same words the evidence which he 
had given in 1896. 

Mr. Leycester’s task was one of extreme difficulty. He 
had only received his brief two days before, and went into 
Court absolutely ignorant of the fact that the cheques and 
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other incriminating documents in the Smith case, the Beck 
case of 1896, and the present case were all in the same hand- 
writing. Indeed, he knew nothing about Smith, beyond the 
little which he had been able to gather from Mr. Beck, in 
the course of a brief conversation in the dock, before the 
trial began. 

He had a double, Mr. Beck declared, and, insisting that 
his case was one of mistaken identity, begged that his defence 
might be based on that assumption. But to this Mr. Ley- 
cester could not consent. It would serve no good purpose 
to show that the offences in all three cases must have been 
committed by the same man, unless he could also prove that 
Mr. Beck could not be that man. To attempt to prove the 
first contention, when he was not in a position to call wit- 
nesses from South America to prove the second, was simply to 
inform the jury that his client had been previously convicted. 

Like Mr. Gill, in 1896, although for a different reason, 
Mr. Leycester had therefore no choice but to confine his 
defence to the facts of the case under trial. Accordingly, 
he put Mr. Beck himself into the box to prove that he knew 
none of the women who had professed to identify him, that 
he was engaged in business when he was supposed to have 
been in their company, that he wrote English with difficulty, 
and that he had been mistaken for a man named Smith, 
who was his double. The only other witness whom Mr. 
Leycester could call was Mr. Williams, the solicitor who 
declared that he was familiar with Mr. Beck’s handwriting, 
and that it bore no resemblance to that on any of the 
incriminating documents. 

The issue, however, was never in doubt. The jury, without 
the slightest hesitation, returned a verdict of guilty. ‘“‘ Before 
God,” cried the accused when for the second time he heard 
this terrible pronouncement, ‘“‘ I am innocent. I have been 
mistaken for a circumcised Jew called Smith.” After a 
short pause the learned Judge announced that he would 
defer passing sentence till the next Session. 


§ 6 


Sir William Grantham will not be remembered as a great 
lawyer, but he was a man of a kindly and humane disposition 
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who, for the past twenty-five years, had been judicially 
engaged in criminal cases. As the trial proceeded he 
realised that the case for the prosecution rested wholly 
upon the evidence of the women. 

Not one of the stolen articles had been traced to the 
prisoner, and little importance should, he considered, be 
attached to the alleged similarity of handwriting. On the 
other hand, the identification of the accused by all the female 
witnesses was clear and, as far as he could see, irreproachable. 

* Still,” to quote his own words, ‘‘ though I can hardly 
explain why, I was not satisfied in my own mind. I was 
convinced that the prisoner did not belong to the criminal 
classes, but the evidence seemed to point to the conclusion 
that he had a mania for duping these foolish women, who 
were so easily gulled by the prospect of fine silks, satins and 
jewellery.”” Thus it was that he determined to postpone 
sentence in the hope of discovering something favourable 
to the prisoner. Accordingly, he sent for the counsel en- 
gaged upon both sides and discussed the matter with them. 
Not content with that, on the following day he talked over 
the case with Inspector Ward. But neither Mr. Guy 
Stephenson nor the police officer felt any doubt about the 
prisoner’s guilt. Both of them, however, it must be remem- 
bered were still ignorant of the fact that Smith was circum- 
cised, and that Mr. Beck was not. Sir William could do 
no more, but for all that he resolved to deal leniently with 
the convicted man. 

As the darkest hour is said to precede the dawn, so now 
when Mr. Beck seemed irrevocably doomed to suffer further 
ignominy, his innocence was suddenly established. On the 
evening of July 7th, Inspector Kane paid a visit, in the 
ordinary course of business, to Tottenham Court Road Police 
Station. Here he learnt that an elderly, well-dressed man, 
calling himself William Thomas, had bcen arrested that 
afternoon while in the act of pawning two rings which he had 
obtained by fraud from two sisters named Turner. The 
trick by which he had gained possession of these girls’ 
property seemed strangely familiar to the astute police 
officer, who had been present in Court at both Mr. Beck’s 
trials. He entered Thomas’s cell, and, observing him closely, 
perceived at once a scar at the point of his right jaw—an 
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identification mark which had more than once been referred 
to in the proceedings against Mr. Beck. Was the man before 
him the mysterious Smith for whose misdeeds Mr. Beck had 
always declared that he was suffering ? 

The inspector’s last doubts on the subject were swept 
away the next morning at the police court, when he saw the 
letter of assignation which the girl, Beulah Turner, received. 
It was written on paper bearing the stamp of the Hyde Park 
Hotel, and the writing was almost exactly similar to that 
on the cheques and other documents recently produced at 
the Old Bailey. 

Inspector Kane lost no time in reporting the matter to his 
superior officers and, as a consequence, Inspector Ward was, 
on July oth, sent to visit the prisoner, Thomas, and came to 
the conclusion ‘‘ that Mr. Beck might easily have been mis- 
taken for him.” 

It was definitely settled that Thomas was circumcised 
and that Mr. Beck was not. Although he refused to give 
any account of himself, a search of his room brought to light 
notepaper belonging to the Hyde Park Hotel, pawn-tickets 
and other articles of an incriminating character. Meanwhile, 
two men were discovered, one of them his former landlord, 
who positively identified him as the individual who had been 
convicted, in 1877, under the name of John Smith. Lastly, 
Pauline Scott, Lily King and Caroline Singer, who had sworn 
so glibly at the Old Bailey that Mr. Beck was the man who 
had defrauded them, no sooner saw Thomas than they 
declared that he was the real culprit. 

The Home Office quickly agreed that a terrible mistake 
had been committed, and that Mr. Beck must be released. 
Before this, Mr. Gurrin had unreservedly withdrawn his 
evidence that the incriminating documents were in Mr. Beck’s 
handwriting. Accordingly, on July oth, twelve days after 
Thomas’s arrest, Mr. Beck was set at liberty, and, on the 
27th, free pardons were granted him in respect of both his 
convictions. L.ater on, a sum of five thousand pounds was 
awarded him as some compensation for his unmerited 
sufferings. 

On September 15th, William Thomas pleaded ‘ Guilty ” 
at the Old Bailey to various charges of theft from Nellie 
O’Neil, Violet Turner and Beulah Turner, and was sentenced 
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to five years’ penal servitude. In the course of his career he 
had passed under many a/zases, and neither his rightful 
name nor his country of origin was ever satisfactorily 
established. 

In the opinion of Sir Melville Macnaghten,! then chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Department, ‘‘ Beck and 
Thomas were not a bit alike. They were about the same 
height,”’ he goes on to say, and “‘ had about the same amount 
of grey hair on their heads, and they both struck me as having 
rather a peculiar droop in the eyelids. But Beck gave one 
the impression of being a much younger man and he was 
altogether slighter in build ”’ 


§ 7 


That an innocent man should twice have been convicted 
aroused great public indignation. The matter being plainly 
one which demanded the strictest investigation, the Govern- 
ment decided to appoint a committee of inquiry, which sat 
in public. The committee found that there had been a 
failure on the part of the Home Office (in 1898) to appreciate 
the legal bearing of the discovery that Smith and Mr. Beck 
were two different persons, and that the primary cause of the 
miscarriage of justice which had taken place was the omission 
at Portsmouth, in 1879, to place upon Smith’s record of 
marks the fact that he was circumcised. As regards the 
trial, in 1896, the evidence which Mr. Gill sought to tender 
was clearly admissible. It was relevant to the main issue 
inasmuch as it was “‘ the first step in a chain of reasoning 
leading to the conclusion that Mr. Beck was not the man.” 
The whole question was governed by “ the broad principle 
that evidence adduced by a prisoner relevant to his defence 
cannot be excluded, although it be relevant also to a collateral 
issue which is not under trial.’’ The conduct of the police 
throughout was, however, ‘‘ dictated by nothing but a sense 
of duty, and was perfectly correct.”’ 

It would be a fitting conclusion to this story were it possible 
to say that Mr. Beck’s closing years were cheered by good 
fortune and prosperity. Fate, however, decreed that failure 
should dog his footsteps to the last. In 1909, when he died 


1 Days of My Years, p. 98. 
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of pleurisy at the Middlesex Hospital, he was in very poor 
circumstances. According to Sir Melville Macnaghten, his 
chief characteristics were a light-hearted optimism and a 
‘mercurial disposition.” Seeing what he was called upon 
to endure, it is greatly to be hoped that this description of him 


was correct. 


THE TRIAL OF THE SIREN DUCHESS 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


The career of Elizabeth Chudleigh, who became Countess of 
Bristol, and for some years was known as Duchess of King- 
ston—of which title she was deprived after trial for bigamy— 
provides all the material for a sensational novel. What 
could not Wilkie Collins have made of it? Secret marriage, 
secret childbirth, church registers tampered with, bigamy, 
trial by the House of Lords, and flight from England, als 
these things have part in her amazing story. As wt ts, how- 
ever, only Thackeray has used her—and used her very 
vaguely—as a model for Beairix in ‘‘ Esmond,” and the 
Baroness Bernstein in ‘‘ The Virginians.” 


GREAT adventure was her life, though a sordid one. 

Born in the year that George I. came from his Hanoverian 
Electorate to ascend the British throne, Elizabeth Chudleigh 
lived to 1788, when George III. was suffering from his 
second attack of madness. In the meantime, owing to the 
remarkable circumstances of her life, she had, as the saying 
is, done everything, met everybody, and heard all the 
stories. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh had many of those qualities which, 
combined, make up the equipment of the successful adven- 
turess. Her chief card was her remarkable beauty, and to 
this she added an utter shamelessness, notable even in a day 
when modesty was kept carefully in the background, and 
an utter lack of morality as regards the gencral transactions 
of everyday life. She had little education, no wit or humour ; 
she was utterly selfish and self-centred and vain; she was 
rapacious and mean—not even her contemporary biographers, 
who endeavoured to make excuses, could relate of her a 
single kind action or a generous deed. 
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§ 1 


Elizabeth Chudleigh was the only child of Colonel Thomas 
Chudleigh, younger brother of Sir George Chudleigh, of 
Ashton, Devonshire, and Harriet, daughter of another 
Chudleigh who lived at Charmington, Dorsetshire. Her 
father occupied the residential post of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital; but it is not known whether she was 
born there or on the little family estate or farm called Hall, 
in the parish of Hartford, about twelve miles from Plymouth. 
The birthplace is unimportant, but of more interest is the 
date of her birth—which is also unknown. One of Elizabeth’s 
biographers gives it as 1730, but as her father died in 1726 
that can be ruled out. In the evidence of one witness at the 
trial there is a statement that she was eighteen at the time 
of her marriage, which would make the date 1726. To this 
there is the objection that she could only have been fourteen 
when she was appointed a Maid of Honour to the Princess 
of Wales. The year 1720 is that which finds most support, 
and, anyhow for the purpose of this study, it may be left 
at that. 

When Colonel Chudleigh died, he left his family in poor 
circumstances, and mother and daughter went to live at 
Hall. The girl grew up with a minimum of education, 
and the few letters of hers that are in existence were probably 
not entirely her own composition. She had, however, plenty 
of horse-sense and a very keen sense of self-preservation. 
That she was, even at an early age, very beautiful, there 
is not the slightest doubt, though no one, strangely enough, 
not even Horace Walpole, has given a description of her. 
She was fortunate in that the attack of small-pox which 
she had at the age of fifteen did not affect her looks, as it 
all too often did in those days. 

Tradition has it that on recovering from her illness, 
Elizabeth had her first serious love affair; but tradition 
records no more than the bare fact. Some time later, that 
eminent statesman, William Pulteney, then about fifty 
years old, who was shooting in the neighbourhood, was 
greatly attracted by her appearance. He contrived to secure 
an introduction, and became a frequent visitor to the farm. 
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He presently undertook to supply the deficiencies of her 
education. That is to say, according to the lady’s earliest 
biographer, they secluded themselves for hours, while he 
read to her and she read to him, “ This intimacy, notwith- 
standing the differences of age between the parties,’’ remarks 
the same authority, ‘‘ was not considered by all as being 
strictly platonic.” In view of the girl’s later life, it is 
extremely improbable that it was strictly platonic. Anyhow, 
Pulteney, still, it must be assumed, enamoured, and proud of 
the conquest he had made in the backwoods of Devonshire, 
carried Elizabeth to town, taking with him for the sake of 
appearances her apparently complaisant mother. The date 
is doubtful, but it has been put down as 1740; accounts 
vary, however, but the matter is not worth pursuing. Let 
it go that when the girl was twenty, or in 1743, when she 
was twenty three, Pulteney (who in 1742 had been created 
Earl of Bath) obtained for her the post of a Maid of Honour 
to Augusta, consort of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Having 
thus, at no expense to himself, provided for her, he seems 
to have let her pass out of his life. 

The Court of George II. was far from immaculate—for 
years the respectable and sedate Mrs. Howard, the King’s 
mistress, was one of the most important personages there ; 
but the atmosphere of Leicester House, where Frederick 
lived, was almost entirely vicious. The chief passion of the 
Prince of Wales was woman, though, like his father and 
grandfather, beauty was not a necessary ingredient. When 
Elizabeth Chudleigh was established at Leicester House, 
she found a large harem. It may be assumed that she 
found the atmosphere congenial. 

The beauty of Elizabeth Chudleigh attracted all beholders, 
and among her suitors in 1743 was the nineteen-year-old 
James, sixth Duke of Hamilton, who had just succeeded 
to the title, and who begged her to marry him when he 
returned from making the’Grand Tour that was then re- 
garded as an essential in the education of the man of the 
upper classes. 

After the Duke’s departure, Elizabeth, while staying with 
her aunt, Mrs. Hamner, at the house of her cousin, the wife 
of John Merrill, of Lainston, Hampshire, went to the Win- 
chester races and there met the Hon. Augustus John Hervey, 
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second son of that Lord Hervey of Ickfield who married 
beautiful ‘‘ Molly” Lepell, and grandson of the first Earl 
of Bristol. 

It was this Lord Hervey, who was known as ‘ Lord 
Fanny,” from his effeminate manner, described as ‘half 
man, half woman,”’ of whom Pope wrote bitterly and 
brutally : 


‘“ Let Sporus tremble—What, that thing of silk ? 
Sporus, that mere curd of ass’s milk ? 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus fecl ? 
Who breaks a butterfly on a wheel: ”’ 


Augustus Hervey fell madly in love with Elizabcth. 
Whether she returned his affection or not, cannot be said— 
some declared that she married him out of pique, because 
she thought the Duke of Hamilton had deserted her. 

Hervey was poor, but well connected. She was already 
notorious, and must have known that the Hamilton family 
would not welcome her marriage with the head of the house, 
but may well have thought that a bird in the hand was 
worth holding. Or it may be that she yielded herself in a 
sudden gust of passion. 

Hervey, who was a lieutenant in the Navy, obtained short 
leave of absence, and the marriage took place privately, 
though in the presence of witnesses, at Lainston Church, 
at eleven o’clock in the evening of August 4th, 1744, the 
ceremony being performed by the Rev. Thomas Amis. The 
reason for the secrecy was that, owing to Hervey’s poverty, 
Elizabeth had decided, anyhow while her husband was on 
foreign service, to retain her post at Leicester House, which 
as a married woman was impossible. 

A few days later, Hervey joined his ship, the Cornwall, 
then the flagship of Vice-Admiral Davers, on the Jamaica 
station. The subsequent notoriety of his wife has over- 
shadowed the reputation of Hervey, who showed considerable 
ability in his profession, and rose to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. He also made some mark as a politician, and when his 
elder brother, George, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland he served as Chief Secretary. He was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and later was a Lord of the Admiralty. 

Hervey returned to England in October 1746, and joincd 
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his wife, who was delivered secretly of a child at Chelsea. 
In view of the subsequent proceedings, it is important to 
note that the accoucheur was one Cesar Hawkins, and that 
the child was baptized at Chelsea Old Church on November 
2nd, 1747, as Henry Augustus, son of the Hon. Augustus 
Hervey. The infant was put out to nurse, and did not long 
survive. After this, husband and wife parted, never again 
to live together, for reasons we need not go into here. This 
may be taken as closing the first chapter of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh’s history. 


$2 


As the years passed, Elizabeth Chudleigh (as she was still 
known) became more and more notorious, even in a court 
as profligate as that at Leicester House. She was intimate 
with the scandalous Lady Harrington and the no less scan- 
dalous Miss Ashe; indeed, she chose her friends with that 
lack of discretion which always characterised her behaviour. 

Her indelicacy—in fact, it is not too much to say, her 
indecency—was flagrant. At a subscription dance at Rane- 
lagh, when King George II. was present, she appeared as 
Iphigenia, but, Horace Walpole wrote to Horace Mann, 
‘* so naked that you would have taken her for Andromache ”’ ; 
while Mrs. Montagu, ‘‘ Queen of the Blue-Stockings,”’ 
told her sister}: ‘‘ Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather undress, 
was remarkable. She was Iphigenia for the sacrifice, but so 
naked! The Maids of Honour, not of maids the strictest, 
were so offended they would not speak to her.” <A con- 
temporary biographer says that Miss Chudleigh was probably 
rebuked by her royal mistress, who threw a veil over her 
in the ballroom. 

Elizabeth’s extravagance was unbridled. It was known 
that her income from legitimate sources was some £600 
a year; yet she lived regardless of expense, spent money 
like water on her general mode of living, her dresses, her 
equipages, her furniture and the rest. Her intrigues were 
innumerable. It is beyond question that she sold her favours, 
and sold them whenever she could to the highest bidder. 
There is an amusing account in one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters of the contents of the house. ‘‘ The house is not fine 
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nor in good taste; but loaded with finery,” he wrote to 
George Montagu. ‘‘ Execrable varnished pictures, chests, 
cabinets, commodes, tables, stands, boxes, riding on one 
another’s backs, and loaded with terreens, philigree figures, 
and everything upon earth. Every favour she has bestowed 
is registered by a bit of Dresden china. There is a glass 
case full of enamels, eggs, ambers, lapis-lazulis, cameos, 
toothpick-cases, and all kinds of trinkets, things that she 
told me were her playthings ; and another cupboard full of 
the finest japan, and candlesticks and vases of rock crystals 
ready to be thrown down in every corner.”’ 

Society tolerated Elizabeth, nay, petted her, and went 
to her entertainments. She was on the best of terms with her 
royal mistress, whom she had taken into her confidence as 
to her marriage—which confidence, indeed, was practically 
forced from her owing to Hervey’s threat himself to disclose 
It. George II. himself was thought by many to be her lover. 
This may have had much to do with her not being ousted 
from society on account of a dissolute behaviour that she 
made no effort to conceal. Whether there was any truth in 
the rumour cannot be said, but what second-hand evidence 
exists is against rather than for the suggestion. Even 
Walpole, who could not abide the lady, in this instance 
gave her the benefit of the doubt. “I told you,” he wrote to 
Sir Horace Mann, in May 1749, ‘‘ we were to have another 
jubilee-masquerade ; there was one by the King’s command 
for Miss Chudleigh, the Maid of Honour, with whom our 
gracious monarch has a mind to believe himself in love— 
so much in love, that at one of the booths he gave her a 
fairing for her watch, which cost him five-and-thirty guineas 
—actually disbursed out of his privy purse, and not charged 
on the Civil List. Whatever you may think of it, this is a 
more magnificent present than the cabinet which the late 
King of Poland sent to the fair Countess Konigsmark, 
replete with all kinds of baubles and ornaments, and ten 
thousand ducats in one of the drawers. I hope some future 
Holinshed or Stow will acquaint posterity, ‘ that five-and- 
thirty guineas were an immense sum in those days.’ ” 

That the King undoubtedly was interested in Elizabeth 
was evident. When there was a vacancy for the post of 
housekeeper at Windsor Castle, he appointed her mother, 
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and telling her so at a Drawing-Roon, said that he hoped 
she would not think a kiss too great a reward—and then, 
against all precedence, kissed her in the circle. ‘‘ He has 
had a hankering these two years,’? Walpole remarked. 
‘ Her life, which is now of thirty years’ standing, has been 
a little historic. Why should not experience and a charming 
face on her side, and nearly seventy on his, produce a title ? ”’ 

In spite of her reputation, Elizabeth was frequently sought 
in marriage. When the Duke of Hamilton returned from 
the Grand Tour, he, ignorant, of course, of the fact that she 
had married, tried to persuade her to keep her word and wed 
him. It was not until 1752 that His Grace consoled himself 
with the incomparable Elizabeth Gunning. The Duke of 
Ancaster also wooed her, and many another. It was really 
very distressing for her. All these splendid offers—and to be 
unable to accept them. 

The story goes that she went down one day to the church 
at Lainston and bribed the clerk to let her abstract from the 
register the leaf on which her marriage was recorded. This 
presently seemed likely to recoil on her, when in 1759 it was 
reported that the Earl of Bristol was dying. She then 
became anxious to establish her marriage with Hervey, 
who was heir to the title and estates. She again went down 
to Hampshire to find the rector, Amis, on the verge of death, 
but she contrived to get him to enter (or re-enter) the marriage 
in the register. For the time being, however, it was labour 
lost, the Earl of Bristol surviving for another sixteen years. 


§ 3 


For some years past her lover-in-chief had been Evelyn 
Pierrepoint, second Duke of Kingston. Of him, in his 
youth, his aunt, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, desiring to 
be so kind as she could, had said: ‘‘ As young noblemen 
go, tis possible he may make a good figure amongst them.”’ 
Born in 1711, he had succeeded at the age of fifteen to the 
title and a very great fortune. He had apparently no 
objection to his mistress being as extravagant as she liked. 
She gave magnificent receptions, to which everyone who was 
invited came. She had a flazry for doing these things well 
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and the fashionable world flocked to her entertainments. 
One ,f her greatest triumphs was a ball, most lavish and 
well-managed, she gave in honour of the Prince of Wales 
on his birthday in 1760, a few months before he ascended the 
throne as George III. It was noted that the Duke of Kingston 
was there, seeming neither ashamed nor vain of the expense 
of his pleasures. Everybody, of course, knew the source of 
her income, but nobody worried. 

The liaison was apparently satisfactory to both parties, 
and seemed likely to endure permanently. There was, 
however, trouble in December 1764, when the Duke took 
a pretty milliner from Cranbourn Street, and carried her off 
to Thoresby. Elizabeth’s retort to this was to go abroad 
at once. She stayed for a few months in Berlin, when 
Frederick IJ. was attentive, but not so attentive as on her 
return she was anxious to make out. Frederick observed, 
and commented on the fact that at the marriage of his 
nephew Madame Chudleigh drank two bottles of wine and 
staggered as she danced, nearly falling to the ground. From 
Berlin she went to Saxony, where she was the guest of the 
Electress Dowager. There she met Prince Radzivil, who 
had pretensions to the crown of Poland, and who offered 
her his hand and heart. Then, having sufficiently punished 
her unfaithful lover, she came back to England. 

By this time everyone in society knew of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh’s marriage to Hervey. When each side confides in 
friends, secrets such as these Jeak out. It was a surprise, 
however, when, in 1768, Hervey, who had not interfered 
with her in any way, and who had had his own love affairs, 
suddenly caused it to be conveyed to her that he proposed 
to divorce her. The reason for this decision was that Hervey 
had fallen in love, and wanted to marry again—though, it 
must be confessed, he subsequently denied this. 


§ 4 


Now the first preliminary to a divorce is, of course, to 
prove the marriage. Elizabeth must have been furious as 
she thought of the steps she had taken at the time of the 
iliness of the Ear! of Bristol—when she had caused the record 
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of her marriage to be reinstated in the register, after having 
it previously abstracted—which now might help her husband 
to attain hisend. Her position at the moment was not happy. 
On the one hand, she was strongly adverse to the open 
scandal of divorce; on the other hand, she desired to be 
free to marry her Duke. Her friends found a way out, 
with the collusive assistance of Hervey. A cause was in- 
stituted on the part of the lady to set aside Hervey’s marriage 
claims. These claims were weakly supported by the defence, 
the witnesses who could prove them not being summoned, 
and a sentence of jactitation was pronounced in Doctors’ 
Commons, on February 11, 1769, by which she was declared 
free of all matrimonial contracts, and so, of course, at liberty 
to marry again. 

The whole affair was watched with interest and amusement 
by society, and was duly recorded by Walpole, who, indeed, 
is almost the only contemporary authority. ‘‘ Well, but to 
come to goddesses,” he wrote to Sir Horace Mann. ‘“ Aftera 
marriage of twenty years, Augustus Hervey, having fallen 
in love with a physician’s daughter at Bath, has attacked 
his spouse, the Maid of Honour, the fair Chudleigh, and 
sought a divorce for adultery. Unfortunately, he had waited 
till all the witnesses of their marriage, and of her two deliveries, 
are dead, as well as the two children. The provident virgin 
had not been so negligent. Last year she forced hersell 
into the house of the parson who had married them, and 
who was at the point of death. By bullying, and to get nid 
of her, she forced the man to give up the certificate. Since 
that she has appeared at Doctors’ Commons and sworn 
by the Virgin Mary and Diana that she never was married 
to Mr. Hervey. Next week this fair injured innocence, who 
is but fifty, is to be married to the Duke of Kingston, who 
has kept her openly for almost half that time, and who by 
this means will recover half his fortune, which he had lavished 
on her. As a proof of her purity and poverty, her wedding- 
gown is white satin trimmed with Brussels lace and pearls. 
Every word of this history is extremely true. The physician, 
who is a little more in his senses than the other actors, and 

little honester, will not give his daughter ; nay, has offered 
her five thousand pounds not to marry Mr. Hervey, but 
Miss Rhubarb is as much above worldly decorum as the 
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rest, and persists, though there is no more doubt of the 
marriage of Mr. Hervey and Miss Chudleigh than that of 
your father and mother. It is a cruel case upon his family, 
who can never acquiesce in the legitimacy of his children, 
if any come from this bigamy.” 

On March 8, 1769, the Duke of Kingston went through 
a ceremony of marriage with Elizabeth, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the Rev. Samuel Harper being the officiating 
clergyman. Augustus Hervey was present, and said aloud 
‘hat he had come to take one look at his widow. On her 
marriage Elizabeth ceased, of course, to be a lady-in-waiting 
to the Princess-Dowager, a post she had occupied upwards 
of twenty years. The new Duchess was presented at Court, 
on which occasion the King and Queen and the high officers 
of the Household wore her favours. When the Duke died 
on September 23, 1774, Walpole wrote of the widow: 
‘* Her Grace of Kingston’s glory approaches to consummation 
in a more worldly style. The Duke is dying, and has given 
her the whole estate: seventeen thousand a year. I am told 
she has already notified the contents of the will, and made 
offers for the sale of Thoresby. Pious matrons have various 
ways of expressing decency.”’ In spite of this the Duchess 
made a great parade of grief at her bereavement, as Walpole 
humorously noted: ‘‘ She moved to town with the pace of 
an internment, and made as many halts between Bath and 
London as Queen Eleanor’s corpse. I hope for mercy she 
will not send for me to write verses on all the crosses she 
shall erect where she and the horses stopped to weep; but 
I am in a panic, for I hear my poor lines at Ampthill are 
already in the papers. Her black crape veil, they say, con- 
tained a thousand more yards than that of Mousseline La 
Sérieuse, and at one of the inns where her grief baited, she 
was in too great an agony to descend at the door, and was 
slung into a bow-window, as Mark Antony was into Cleo- 
patra’s Monument.”’ 

The Duke left his widow his personal estate without 
reservation, and a life-interest in his real estate, which latter 
was on her death to pass to Charles Meadows, the second 
son of his sister, Lady Francis Pierrepoint, who was the 
second wife of the diplomatist, Sir Philip Meadows. When 
Charles succeeded to the estates in 1788 he assumed the name 
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of Pierrepoint; in 1806 he was created Earl Manvers. 
The Duke entirely disinherited his eldest nephew, Evelyn— 
which was undoubtedly the reason of all the trouble that was 
shortly to fall upon the Duchess. Great interest was dis- 
played in society as to by what style, as the heralds call it, 
the Duke had proclaimed his heiress. It presently trans- 
spired that he, and his lawyers, had been careful to guard 
against all contingencies, and had described her as “‘ My 
dearest wife, Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, a/#as Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, a/éas Elizabeth Hervey ’—upon hearing which 
Walpole asked Sir Horace Mann: ‘ Did you ever hear of a 
Duchess described in a will as a street-walker is indicted 
at the Old Bailey ? ”’ 

After the first throes of grief were over, the Duchess went 
to Italy in her yacht and was received by Clement XIV., 
who received her with effusion, and lodged her in the palace 
of one of the cardinals. So touched was the Duchess by her 
reception that, as a delicate compliment, she sent for her 
yacht, which was conveyed up the Tiber, which delighted 
the people who were unaccustomed to the sight of such a 
vessel. 

In the meantime, Evelyn Meadows, who was by no means 
willing to sit down quietly under his disinheritance, was 
taking advice as to how to upset the will. A Mrs. Cradock, 
a domestic servant, had been a witness of the marriage of 
Elizabeth and Hervey. She had gone to the Duchess before 
she left England, and had asked for her. The Duchess, 
who, perhaps correctly, looked upon this as blackmail, not 
only refused help, but sent her away with such observa- 
tions as occurred to her. Mrs. Cradock went to Evelyn 
Meadows and told her story. He saw his chance, and at 
once caused a bill of indictment for bigamy to be drawn up 
against the Duchess. This, in itself, even if the result should 
be as he hoped, would not, of course, upset the will, but it 
would anyhow possibly be a first step. 

It was now necessary for the Duchess at once to return to 
England to enter an appearance, under pain of outlawry. 
She went to her banker in Rome, one Jenkins, to get the 
money and jewels she had lodged with him. He on one 
pretext or another contrived to delay her—no doubt at the 
instigation of Meadows or his advisers—until one day the 
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Duchess, mad with rage, broke into his room, abused him 
violently, and produced a pair of loaded pistols, which, she 
assured him, she certainly intended to use if necessary. 
The banker wisely gave way. She then hurried to England, 
being, however, somewhat delayed by illness brought on by 
anxiety and apprehension. She was met on her arrival, in 
August 1774, by her friends, the Duchesses of Northumber- 
land, Ancaster, and Portland, Lord Mansfield, Lord Mount- 
stuart, and a host of others. She at once entered an appear- 
ance before Lord Mansfield in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and gave sureties for her appearance at the trial before her 
peers in Parliament assembled. 

The preliminaries dragged on for some time. What 
Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann, most people 
thought: ‘‘ What will be the issue of the suit and lawsuit 
I cannot tell. As so vast an estate is the prize, the lawyers 
will probably protract the century.” 


§5 


While the lawyers were at work, the public was for a while 
beguiled by an unedifying squabble between the Duchess 
and Samuel Foote. 

Foote, who at this time was manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, was an evil fellow. He had some gift of dramatic 
writing, and one of his endearing littie ways was to write 
a play lampooning some person more or less notorious—and 
then offer for a consideration not to produce it. Foote 
saw a good subject for blackmail in the Duchess of Kingston. 
He wrote a comedy called 4 Z7ip to Calats, in which he 
introduced her as Kitty Crocodile. He called on the Duchess, 
and read it to her. When she gave vent to her rage, he 
assured her it was not intended for her. Unfortunately 
for him, he had told his friends that the Duchess was the 
prototype of the leading character. He demanded £2000 
to suppress the play; it is said that the lady ultimately 
offered £1600, which was not accepted. The Duchess and 
her friends used their influence, and the Lord Chamberlain. 
refused to license A 7rif to Calazs. Foote then threatened 
to publish the play—publication not being affected by the 
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ban on stage-production. Foote defended himself thus: 
‘We should hunt down these rips of quality in couples ; 
besides, Lady Kitty Crocodile will suit nine out of ten widows 
of fashion in the kingdom. Their damned tears are like a 
shower in sunshine, refreshing their weeds and making their 
faces look the brighter.’’ Something of the violence of the 
controversy may be gathered from the following letter from 
the Duchess to Foote—one of the few letters of hers that have 
been preserved : 


‘‘ $1r,—I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged 
letter. As there is a little consideration to be required, I shall 
sacrifice a moment to answer it. 

‘‘ A member of your privy-council can never hope to be of 
a lady’s cabinet. 

‘* IT know too well what is due to my own dignity to enter 
into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of private 
reputation. If I before scorned you for your slander, I 
now despise you for your concessions. It is a proof of the 
illiberality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress 
it as best suits the needy convenience of your purse. You 
first had the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and, if I 
sheath it until 1 make you crouch like the subservient vassal, 
as you are, then there is not spirit in an injured woman, nor 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon. 

‘To a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
attack, but I am writing to the descendant of a Merry 
Andrew, and prostitute the term manhood by applying it to 
Mr. Foote. 

‘* Cloaked in innocence as in a coat of mail, I am proof 
against an host of foes, and conscious of never having in- 
tentionally offended a single individual, I doubt not but a 
brave and generous public will protect me from the malev- 
olence of a theatrical assassin. You shall have cause to 
remember that though I would have given liberally for the 
relief of your necessities, I scorn to be bullied into a purchase 
of your silence. 

‘’ There is something in your pity at which my nature 
revolts. To make me an offer of pity at once betrays your 
insolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity you send 
until the morning before you are turned off, when I shall 
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return it by a Cupid with a box of lip salve, and a choir of 
choristers shall chaunt a stave for your requiem. 
‘“E. KINGSTON. 
*‘ KINGSTON HOusSE, 
‘* Sunday, 13th August [1775]. 


‘“ P.S.—You would have received this sooner, but the 
servant has been a long time writing it.” 


§ 6 


The Earl of Bristol having died on March 2oth, 1775, and 
Elizabeth’s husband having succeeded to the title, she was in 
this favourable position that, if the result of the trial was to 
declare that she was not the Duchess, then she was beyond 
all question Countess of Bristol, and so, if the verdict was 
averse, she could plead privilege of peerage. In that case, 
as it was tersely put, if she was convicted, ‘‘ her Countess- 
hood will save her Duchess-hood from being burnt in the 
hand ’’—then one of the penalties of felony. Lord Mans- 
field, who realised that this would happen, was opposed to 
the procecdings. ‘‘ The arguments about the place of trial 
suggest to my mind a question about the propriety of any 
trial at all,’’ he said in the House of Lords. ‘ Cuz bono ? 
What utility is to be obtained ? Suppose a conviction be the 
result p—the lady makes your Lordships a courtesy, and you 
return a bow.”” The Lord Chief Justice was, however, over- 
ruled, and arrengements were made for the trial. 

In December 1775, the Duchess, on the advice of her 
counsel, petitioned the King for a nolle proseguz, on the 
grounds that the decree in 1769 of the Consistory Court had 
disposed of the matter. The Attorney-General, however, 
declined to stay proceedings. 

An amusing and characteristic story was retailed by 
Horace Walpole about the violent behaviour of the Duchess. 
** Qn some altercation between her and Sir Francis Molyneux 
(Black Rod), under whose custody she was in her own house, 
she carried him into another room, and showed him a hole 
in the ceiling or wainscot made by a pistol-ball,”’ he wrote. 
** I have heard that formerly she used to terrify the Duke of 
Kingston in that manner with threatening to murder him or 
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herself. I think they favoured her age as much as her 
person on her trial, for they have made her but fifty. She 
must be fifty-five or six. She and her brothers were my 
playfellows when we lived at Chelsea, and her father was 
Deputy-Governor of the College. I am fifty-nine almost ; 
boys and girls do not play together unless near of an age, 
much less before one of them is born. I believe you remember 
them at Chelsea as well as I; what a heroine her mother was 
—at least I have not forgotten the story of the latter. She 
was coming home late at night, with two of the old pensioners 
as patrol, walking behind the coach. She was asleep, and 
was awakened by three footpads ; one of them held a pistol 
at her breast. She coolly put her head out of the other 
window and said ‘ Fire.’ The patrol fired and shot the robber. 
The daughter does not degencrate.’ 

The trial began on April 15, 1776. This was undoubtedly 
the sensation of the day. A peeress, and a reputed Duchess, 
a woman of immense notoriety, charged with bigamy. 
Such a thing was not likely ever to happen again, and 
everyone begged, coaxed or threatened those in authority 
for a place at the trial. It was joyously anticipated that 
there would be “ scenes” in court. ‘ Evervbody is on the 
quest for tickets for the Duchess of Kingston’s trial. I am 
persuaded her impudence will operate in some singular 
manner. Probably she will appear in weeds with a train to 
reach across Westminster Hall, with mourning Maids of 
Honour to support her when she swoons at her dear Dukc’s 
name, and in a black veil to conceal her not blushing.” 
So Horace Walpole wrote in anticipation ; but as a matter 
of fact she conducted herself with dignity. ‘‘ The Duchess- 
Countess has raised my opinion of her understanding, which 
was always at low ebb, for she has behaved so sensibly and 
with so little affectation, that her auditory are loud in applause 
of her. She did not once squall, scream, or faint, was not 
impudent nor gorgeous, looked well though pale and tremb- 
ling, was drest all in black, yet in silk not crape; with no 
pennon hoisted but a widow’s peak. She spoke of her 
innocence and of her awe of so venerable an assembly.” 

With what elaborate ceremonia}] and solemnity the trial 
was conducted is best conveyed by extracts from the official 
records published at the time by order of the House of Lords 
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- another detailed account, it may be noted, was issued at 
the expense of the Duchess. 

‘* About ten of the Clock the Lords came from their own 
House into the Court in Westminster Hall, for the Trial of 
Elizabeth Duchess Dowager of Azngston, in the manner 
following : 

‘The Lord High Steward’s Gentlemen Attendant, Two 
and Two. 

‘’ The Clerks Assistant to the House of Lords. the Clerk of 
Parliament. 

** The Clerk to the Crown in Chancery, bearing the King’s 
Commission to the Lord High Steward, and the Clerk of the 
Crown in the King’s Bench. 

‘* The Masters in Chancery, Two and Two 

“The Judges, Two and Two. 

‘Peer Minors, Two and Two. 

‘© Chester and Somerset Heralds. 

‘Four Serjeants at Arms with their Maces, Two and 
Two. 

‘The Yeoman, Usher of the House. 

‘The Barons, Two and Two, beginning with the youngest 
Baron. 

‘“ The Viscounts and other Peers, Two and Two. 

‘The Lord Privy Seal and Lord President. 

“The Archbishop of York and the Archbishop. of 
Canterbury. 

‘“ Four Serjeants at Arms with their Maces, Two and 
Two. 

‘The Serjeant at Arms attending the Great Seal and 
Purse-Bearer. 

‘The Garter King at Arms and the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, carrying the White Staff before the Lord High 
Steward. 

‘“ Henry Earl Bathurst, Chancellor of Great Brttain, 
Lord High Steward, alone, his train borne. 

‘“ His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, his train 
borne. 

‘* The Lords being placed in their proper Seats, and the 
Lord High Steward upon the Woolsack, the House was 


resumed. 
The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery having His 
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Majesty’s Commission to the Lord High Steward in his 
Hand, and the Clerk of the Crown in the King’s Bench 
standing before the Clerk’s Table with their faces towards 
the State made Three Reverences; the First to the Table, 
the Second in the Midway, and the Third near the Woolsack ; 
then kneeled down ; and the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
on his Knee presented the Commission to the Lord High 
Steward, who delivered the same to the Clerk of the Crown 
in the King's Bench to read: Then rising they made Three 
Reverences and returned to the Table. And then proclama- 
tion was made for Silence in this Manner. 

© Serxjeant-at-Airms : ‘ Oyez, Oyez! Our Sovereign Lord 
the King strictly charges and commands all Manner of 
Persons to keep Silence upon Pain of Death.’ 

‘* Then the Lord High Steward stood up and spoke to the 
Peers 

“Lord High Steward: ‘ His Majesty’s Commission }!s 
about to be read: Your Lordships are desired to attend to it 
in the usual manner, and all others are likewise to stand up 
uncovered while the Commission is reading.’ 

‘‘ All the Peers uncovered themselves, and they, and all 
others stood up uncovered, while the Commission was 
read. 

‘Clerk of the Crown: ‘ Serjeant-at-Arms, make Pro- 
clamation for the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to 
bring his Prisoner to the Bar.’ 

" Serjeant-at-Arms: ‘ Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! LElezabeth 
Duchess Dowager of Azugston come forth and save you and 
your Bu:il, or else you forfeit your Recognizance.’ 

* After her Surrender she was during the Trial called 
to the Bar by the following Proclamation - 

“© Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, bring your 
Prisoner F//zabeth Duchess Dowager of Avngston to the 
Bar, pursuant to the Order of the House of Lords.’ 

“Then £/rzabeth Duchess Dowager of Aungston was 
brought out to the Bar by the Deputy Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. The Prisoner when she approached the 
Bar, made Three Reverences, and then fell upon her Knees 
at the Bar. 

‘* Lord High Steward: ‘ Madam, you may rise.’ 

‘The Prisoner then rose up and curtsied to his Grace the 
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Lord High Steward and to the House of Peers; which 
Compliment was returned her by his Grace, and the 
Lords.” 


‘* Duchess of Kingston: ‘1, Elizabeth Pterrepoint, 
Duchess Dowager Kingston, indicted by the Name of Z£/zza- 
beth, the wife of Augustus, John Hervey, Esquire, say, that I 
am not guilty.’ 

‘* Clerk of the Crown: * How will you be tried ?’ 

‘ Duchess of Kingston: ‘ By God and my Peers.’ 

‘ Clerk of the Crown: ‘God send your Grace a good 
Deliverance.’ 

‘ Clerk of the Crown: ‘ Serjeant-at-Arms, make Pro- 
clamation.’ 

 Serjeant-at-Arms : ‘ Oyez, Oyez, Ovez! All manner of 
Persons that will give Evidence, on Behalf of our Sovereign 
word the King, against Elizabeth Duchess Dowager of 
cingston, the Prisoner at the Bar, let them come forth, and 
they shall be heard ; for now she stands at the Bar upon her 
Deliverance.’ ”’ 


§ 7 


The proceedings were continued on April 16th, rgth, 20th 
and 22nd, on which last day the decision of the house was 
delivered. Summarising the evidence, it may be said that 
Ann Cradock, the only summoning witness of the marriage, 
proved the marriage ; Mrs. Philips (widow of Thomas Amis, 
the rector of Lainston) proved the registration of the 
marriage in 1759; and Caesar Hawkins proved the birth of 
the child registered as the son of Hervey. After this the 
issue was, of course, never in doubt. 

When the case was concluded, the Lords moved to the 
Upper Chamber, where Lord Mansfield moved that the 
following question be put by the Lord High Steward to 
every peer In the Court: ‘‘ Is the person Guz//y of the felony 
whereof she stands indicted, or Wot Guz/ty.’’ Their Lord- 
ships immediately returned to that Court, and the Lord High 
Steward put the question, beginning with the junior baron 
To the question, every peer but one replied simply: ‘‘ Guilty 
on my honour.”’ The exception was the Duke of Newcastle 
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who replied, “ Guilty erroneously, but not intentionally, 
upon my honour.” 

The prisoner was then called in, and informed by the Lord 
High Steward that their Lordships had found her guilty of 
the felony whercof she stood indicted, and he desired, there- 
fore, to know what she had to offer, that judgment should 
not be pronounced against her. Thereupon she delivered 
a paper, which was handed to the Court, and read at the 
table: “I pray the benefit of the peerage agreeable to the 
statute.” 

“My Lorns,—This my respectful address will, I flatter 
myself, be favourably accepted by your lordships. My words 
will flow freely from my heart, adorned simply with innocence 
and truth. My lords, I have suffered unheard-of persecu- 
tions; my honour aiid fame have been severely attacked ; 
I have been loaded with reproaches, and such indignities 
and hardships have rendered me the less able to make my 
defence before this august assembly and against a persecu- 
tion of so extraordinary a nature and so undeserved. My 
lords, with tenderness consider how difficult is the task of 
myself to speak, not say too little nor too much: degraded as 
Iam by my adversaries ; my family despised, the honourable 
titles on which I set an inestimable valuc, as received from 
my most noble and late dear husband, attempted to be torn 
from me. Your lordships will judge how greatly I stand in 
need of your protection and indulgence. 

‘“ My lords, I now appeal to the feelings of your hearts 
whether it is not cruel that I should be brought as a criminal 
to a public trial for an act committed under the sanction of 
the laws—an act that was honoured with His Mayjesty’s 
most gracious approbation and previously known and 
approved by my royal mistress, the late Princess- Dowager 
of Wales, and likewise authorised by the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

‘‘T respectfully call upon you, my lords, to protect the 
spiritual jurisdiction and all the benefits of religious laws, and 
me, an unhappy prisoner who instituted a suit of Jactitation 
upon the advice of the learned civilian who carried on the 
prosecution, from which I obtained the sentence that 
authorised your prisoner's marriage with the most noble 
Evelyn, Duke of‘ Kingston, that sentence solemnly pro- 
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nounced by John Bettesworth, doctor of laws, vicar-general 
of the Right Reverend Father in God, Richard, by Divine 
permission, Lord Bishop of London and Official Principal 
of the Consistorial Court of London, the judge thereof 
calling on God and setting Him alone before his eyes, and 
hearing counsel in that cause, did pronounce that your 
prisoner, then the Honourable Elizabeth Chudleigh, now 
Elizabeth, Duchess-Dowager of Kingston, was free from 
all matrimonial contracts or espousals, as far as to him at that 
time appeared, more especially with the said Right Honour- 
able Augustus John Hervey. 

‘“‘ My lords, had this prosecution been set on foot simply 
for the love of justice or good examples to the community, 
why did they not institute their prosecution during the five 
years your prisoner was received and acknowledged the 
undoubted and unmolested wife of the late Duke of 
Kingston? ... 

‘* My lords, though I am aware that any person can prose- 
cute for the Crown for an offence against an Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet I will venture to say that few instances, if any, 
have been carried into execution without the consent of the 
party injured ; and, with great deference to your lordships’ 
judgment, I venture to declare that in the present case no 
person whatever has been injured, unless your lordships’ 
candour will permit me to say that 7 am injured, being 
now the object of the injurious resentment of my enemies. 
It is plain to all the world that his grace the Duke of Kingston 
did not think himself injured when, in the short space of five 
years, his grace made three wills, each succeeding one more 
favourable to your petitioner than the other, giving the most 
generous and incontestable proof of his affection and solici- 
tude for my comfort and dignity; and it is more than prob- 
able, my lords, from the well-known mutual friendship 
subsisting between us, that, had I been interested, I might 
have obtained the bulk of his fortune for my own family. 
But I respected his honour, I loved his virtues, and had rather 
forfeited my life than have used any undue influence to 
injure the family. 

‘Through the affection I bore to the memory of my late 
much-honoured husband I have forborne to mention the 
reason of his disinheriting his eldest nephew; Charles, the 
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second son, with his heirs, appears immediately after me in 
succession, William and his heirs follow next, after him 
Edward and his heirs, and the unfortunate Thomas, Lady 
Frances’s youngest son, 1s not excluded. 

‘ My lords, worn down by sorrow, and in a wretched 
state of health, were I here to plead for life, for fortune, no 
words of mine should beat the air. The loss I sustained 
in my most kind companion and affectionate husband makes 
the former more than indifferent to me, and when it shall 
please Almighty God to call me I shall willingly lay that 
burden down. I plead before your lordships for my fame 
and honour. My lords, worn down by sorrow, and in a 
wretched state of health, I quitted England without a wish 
for that life which I was obliged by the laws of God and 
nature to endeavour to preserve ; for your prisoner can with 
great truth say that sorrow has brought her mind to a perfect 
resignation to the will of Providence. 

‘“ My lords, I have hitherto forborne, from the great love 
and affection to my late noble lord, to mention what were the 
real motives that induced his grace to disinherit his eldest 
nephew, and when my plea and answer in Chancery were to 
be argued, I particularly requested my counsel to abstain 
from any reflections upon my adversaries which the nature 
of their prosecutions too much deserved, and grieved I am 
now that I must no longer conceal them. . . . I am reduced 
to the sad necessity of saying that the late Duke of Kingston 
was made acquainted with the fatal cruelty with which Mr. 
Evelyn Meadows treated an unfortunate lady who was as 
amiable as she was virtuous and beautiful, to cover which 
offence he most ungratefully and falsely declared that he 
broke his engagement with her for fear of disobeying the 
duke, which he has often been heard to say. This, with 
his cruelty towards his sister and mother, and the attempt to 
quit actual service in the late war, highly offended the duke, 
and it would be difficult for him or his father to boast of the 
least friendly intercourse with his grace for upwards of 
eighteen years. 

‘“‘ My lords, in a dangerous state of health when my life 
was despaired of, I received a letter from my solicitor 
acquainting me that, if I did not return to England to put 
in an answer to the Bill in Chancery within twenty-one days 
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I should have receivers put into my estates, and also that if, 
in contempt of the indictment, I did not return I should be 
outlawed. It clearly appeared to me, my lords, as I make no 
doubt it does to your lordships, that if, in the inclemency of 
the weather, I risked to pass the Alps, my life would probably 
be endangered, and the family would immediately enter into 
possession of the real estates, and if family affairs should 
prevail, that I should be outlawed. Thus was I to be de- 
prived of life and fortune under cover of law, and that I 
might not return to this prosecution summons, by some undue 
and cruel proceedings, my credit was stopped by my banker 
for £4000, when there remained an open account of £70,000, 
and at that instant upwards of 46000 was in his hands, my 
revenues being constantly paid into his shop to my credit. 
Thus was I commanded to return home at the manifest risk 
of my life, and at the same time every wit used to deprive me 
of the means of returning for my justification. .. . 

‘* My lords, the evidence of the fact of the proposed trans- 
action of marriage with Mr. Hervey depends entirely upon 
the testimony of Anne Cradock. I am persuaded your 
lordships, from the manner in which she gave her evidence, 
already entertain great suspicions of the veracity of her 
testimony. She pretends to .peak to a marriage ceremony 
being performed at which she was not asked to be present, 
nor can she assign any reason for her being there. She 
relates a conduct in Mrs. Hamner, who she pretends was 
present at the ceremony, inconsistent with the real marriage. 
She acknowledges she was in or about London during the 
jJactitation suit, and that Mr. Hervey applied to her on that 
occasion, and swears that she then and ever had a perfect 
remembrance of the marriage, and was ready to have proved 
it had she been called upon, and never declared to any person 
that she had not a perfect memory of the marriage, and from 
Mr. Hervey’s not calling on this woman it is insinuated he 
abstained from the proof by collusion with me. She also 
swears that I offered to make her an allowance of twenty 
guineas a year, provided she would reside in either of the 
three counties she has mentioned, but acknowledges that 
she had received no allowance from me. Can your lord- 
ships believe that if I could have been base enough to have 
instituted a suit with the conviction in my own mind of a 
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real lawful marriage between Mr. Hervey and myself that 
I would not, at any expense, have taken care to put that 
woman out of the way? But, my lords, I trust that your 
lordships will be perfectly satisfied that a great part of the 
evidence of this woman is made for the purpose of the prose- 
cution. Though she has denied she has any expectation 
from the event or ever declared so, yet it will be proved to 
your lordships that her future provision (as she has declared) 
depends upon it. 

‘* My lords, I call God Almighty, the searcher of hearts, 
to witness that at the time of my marriage with the Duke of 
Kingston I had the most perfect conviction that it was lawful. 
That noble duke, to whom every passage of my life has been 
disclosed, and whose affection for me, as well as regard for 
his own honour, would never have suffered him to have 
married me had he not as well as myself received the most 
solemn assurances from Dr. Collier that the sentence which 
had been pronounced in the Ecclesiastical Court was abso- 
lutely final and conclusive, and that I was at perfect liberty 
to marry any other person. If, therefore, I have offended 
against the law, against the letter of the Act, I have so 
offended without criminal intention. Where such intention 
does not exist, your lordships’ justice and humanity will tell 
you there can be no crime, and your lordships, Jooking at my 
distressed situation with an indulgent eye, will pity me as 
aun unfortunate woman deceived and misled by erroneous 
opinions of law of the propriety of which it was impossible 
for me to judge.” 


§ 8 


This account of the trial may best be concluded with a 
further extract from the records : 

‘The Lords then adjourned to the Chamber of Parlia- 
ment; and after some time passed there the House ad- 
journed again at Westminster Hall when, after the usual 
Proclamation for Silence, his Grace the Lord High Steward 
addressed the Duchess of Kingston to the following effcct : 

“ Tord High Steward: ‘Madam, The Lords have con- 
sidered of the Prayer you have made, to have the Benefit of 
the Statutes, and the Lords allow it you. 
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‘** But, Madam, let me add that although very little 
Punishment, or none, can now be inflicted, the Feelings of 
your own Conscience will supply that Defect. And let me 
give you this Information likewise, that you can never 
have the like Benefit a Second Time, but another Offence 
of the same Kind will be Capital. 

‘** Madam, you are discharged, paying your Fees.’ 

‘““ Lord High Steward: ‘My Lords, This Trial being at 
an End, nothing remains to be done, but to determine the 
Commission.’ ” 

So, ineffectually and undramatically, ended, as Lord 
Mansfield had predicted, this solemn farce. 

Elizabeth was now no longer Duchess of Kingston, but 
Countess of Bristol—though here, to avoid confusion, she 
shall be referred to as the Duchess to the end. 

The issue brought no relief to the Duke’s nephews as 
regards the estate, but immediately it was over they pro- 
ceeded to institute proceedings that might result, they hoped, 
that the will might be set aside. As a first step they secured 
the issue of a me exeat regno, but the Duchess, who had had 
enough of law in the last two years, getting word of this, 
fled the Kingdom on the very day of issue, going to Calais 
in an open boat. It may at once be said that she was left 
in possession of her fortune. 


§ 9 


Her absence from England did not, however, prevent her 
husband in 1777 from taking steps to secure a divorce. 
He could now obtain, and did obtain, proofs of his marriage, 
but the collusion in the trial before the Consistory Court 
was so obvious that he had to drop the divorce proceedings. 
Lord Bristol died in December 1779. 

For the rest of her life—some ten years—the Duchess was 

wanderer on the Continent, seeking there that deference 
and respect that she could no longer hope to receive in her 
own country. She went at first to Paris, where she attracted 
attention by wearing a hat and feathers like Henri Quatre. 
She then went to Calais, where she stayed during the greater 
part of 1777. She put up at Dessein’s famous hotel, until 
the proprietor well and truly swindled her out of a large sum 
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of money, when she bought a house. She had a guard at 
her gates, having demanded it on pretence that her enemies 
aimed at her life, and, having secured it, retained it in- 
definitely. 

Presently the Duchess went to St. Pctersburg. She 
travelled in a yacht specially fitted up for her. It was a 
most magnificent vessel, most curiously manned. As 
England was at war with her American colonies, a French 
crew had been engaged at Calais to protect her against 
possible encmy privateers, and for the good of their souls 
she secured the Abbé Sechand, a Roman Catholic priest. 
For the good of her soul she took on board her Protestant 
chaplain; and in her train were her adopted daughter 
(generally believed to be in fact her daughter by the Duke ot 
Kingston), a coachman, a footman, her maids, and other 
personal attendants. 

It was the great desire of the Duchess to be reccived by 
the Empress Catherine, and she endeavoured to secure her 
presentation by making favour with Count Chernicheff, 
who was powerful at Court. To him, therefore, she sent twe 
of the pictures she had brought with her from the famous 
Kingston collection—and the Duchess went to Court. She 
was no judge of pictures, however, and was ignorant that 
she had given away masterpieces by Raphael and Claude 
Lorrain, until the Count expressed his deep gratitude for the 
magnificent gift which, he told her, was worth in Russian 
money, at least ten thousand pounds. This, she thought, 
was too much of a good thing, and she made an effort to 
regain them by saying that she had other pictures which shc 
should consider it an honour if he would accept. The two 
pictures in question, she added, were the particular favourites 
of her late lord, and she could not bear to be parted from 
them, but that the Count was extremely kind in permitting 
them to stay in his safe custody until her house was ready. 
The Count, however, who had fulfilled his share of the 
bargain, did not take the hint of Her Grace, and retained 
them. 

The Empress was most gracious to the Duchess, and 
assigned to her a magnificent mansion as a residence. In- 
deed, every attention was paid to the notorious visitor. 
But there were flies in the ointment. The English Am- 
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bassador declined to receive her, making the excuse that she 
was travelling under the style of the Duchess of Kingston, 
under which title he could not recognise her. Whether, in 
any case, he would have received at the Embassy a lady 
found guilty of bigamy is doubtful. Again, the Duchess was 
greatly desirous of being invested with the famous Russian 
Order for which women were eligible, the insignia of which 
was a portrait of the Empress. In order to give more force 
to her application, and to show that she was not just a tourist, 
she purchased for twelve thousand pounds an estate near 
St. Petersburg, which she renamed ‘ Chudleigh.” Her 
efforts to be admitted to the Order were, however, in vain. 

Whether it was the irritation caused by these pinpricks, 
or whether it arose from the restlessness from which she now 
suffered, anyhow she left Russia for a while and went to 
Paris, where she took a house at Montmartre and purchased 
from Monsicur, the King’s brother, an estate near the city, 
called ‘‘ St. Assise.”? During the rest of her life she wandered 
hither and thither, as her fancy dictated, until she returned 
finally to Paris, where she died on August 26th, 1788, in her 
sixty-ninth year. 

The Duchess lived as scandalously in her old age as in her 
youth. Her vanity increased with the years, and she was 
always accessible to those who flattered her. Any adventurer 
who made love to her found a warm welcome, and she was 
surrounded by many unworthy persons, who battened on 
her. Mean as she was in other respects, she was always 
prepared lavishly to pay for her personal gratification. 

Nothing better has been written about the Duchess than 
Horace Walpole’s brief comment: ‘I can tell you nothing 
more extraordinary, nor would any history figure near hers. 
It shows genius to strike out anything so new as her achieve- 
ments. Though we have many uncommon personages, it 
is not easy for them to be so superiorily particular.” 


MADAME RACHEL, HIGH PRIESTESS 
OF BEAUTY 


By THORNTON HALL 


The infamous Madame Rachel kept a beauty shop in Bond 
Street—what woman could resist the dreams tn her invita- 
tzon, ‘* Do you want to be beautiful for ever?” Madame 
Rachel was hideously ugly herself, yet her flattery and cunning 
enabled her to sell the secrets of beauty at high prices to scores 
of credulous women. They came to her as clients and were 
ensnared as victims, for they dared not talk of the folly into 
which they had been betrayed. In the case of the unfortunate 
Mrs. Borradaile, Madame Rachel obtained the whole of her 
/ortune before being justly brought to judgment and to prtson, 


as EAUTIFUL FOR EVER!” 

Such was the legend, in letters of gold, which drew 
all eyes to the window of a Bond Street shop in the ’sixties 
of last century ; and it seldom lacked a crowd of women 
feasting with curious and probably envious cyes on the array 
of many-hued cosmetics seductively displayed in it. Never 
had there been exposed to the public gaze such an armoury 
of magic-working specifics for restoring youth and _ loveli- 
ness to women who had said “‘ good-bye ”’ to both, or for 
investing with the coveted gift of beauty, faces that had never 
known it. And if the prices attached to these cosmetics 
were far beyond the reach of all but well-filled purses, they 
only seemed to increase faith in their efficiency. 

There were Circassian Golden Hair-wash, at two guineas 
a bottle; Honey of Mount Hymettus, at two guineas ; and 
Magnetic Arabian Perfume Wash and Fragrance of the 
Sweetest Flowers—all at the same price. Bridal Toilet 
Cabinets, from 25 to 200 guineas; Souvenirs de Mariage, 
from 20 to roo guineas; Jordan Water, at 20 guineas a 


bottle, and Venus’s Toilet, at 10 to 20 guineas. 
239 
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And these were but a few of the miracle-working prepara- 
tions to be bought, at a price, at this High Temple of Beauty, 
which placed at the service of its devotees all the world’s 
most secret devices for making women, of whatever age and 
lack of comeliness, ‘‘ beautiful for ever.”’ 

There was, in fact, no remote corner of the earth that had 
not been ransacked, regardless of cost, to discover its beauty- 
making secrets. Even the Sahara had been exploited for 
this purpose ; for, as was explained in a pamphlet prepared 
by the proprietress, in the very heart of the vast desert had 
been discovered a well, the water of which had the property 
of restoring youth. This jealously-guarded well was for 
the exclusive use of the ladies of the Court of Morocco, to 
whom it was conveyed by swift dromedaries ; and it was a 
small supply of this water which Madame had been able to 
procure, at great expense, for her clients. 

It is small wonder that this Bond Street shop, which dis- 
closed such seductive vistas of youth and loveliness, was the 
Mecca of hundreds of women who were prepared to pay 
even such exorbitant prices for the recovery of their vanished 
vouth and beauty; or that Madame waxed rich on their 
vanity and gullibility, as the guineas flowed into her coffers 
in exchange for her perfumed soaps, her magical balms, 
and her mysterious, rainbow-hued lotions. There were not a 
few who gladly wrote Madame a cheque for a thousand 
guineas, the cost of 1 complete course of beautifying ; and 
one can casily believe her statement that her profits for a 
single year often exceeded £20,000. 


§1 


And who was the “ High Priestess ” of this alluring Temple 
of Beauty ? Madame Rachel, as she styled herself, was a 
lewess, sixty years old at the time our story opens. In 
appearance she was repellent—corpulent and unwieldy in 
figure, with a sallow face, irregular features, cunning, 
shifty eyes, a loose, thick-lipped mouth, and a manner 
that oscillated between the fawning and the familiar. Prob- 
ably no woman who ever professed to make others beautiful 
was ever so devoid of beauty herself ; but the fact appears to 
have been utterly overlooked by her dupes, who, one would 
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think, on the principle of ‘‘ physician, heal thyself,’ might 
well have wondered why she was such a poor advertisement 
of her wares. 

Had they known her earlier history, however, their faith 
in her might have been shaken; for Madame had had a 
career In no way calculated to equip her as a High Priestess 
of Beauty. Cradled in the ‘‘ Ghetto,” her girlhood was one 
of sordid poverty, until she found a husband in a man called 
Moses, who, after a few years of stormy married life, was 
drowned at sea. After a brief spell of widowhood, she found 
a successor to Moses in one Philip Levison, who soon had 
more than enough of her unbridled tongue and deserted her. 
Then followed a long period of poverty and struggle—now 
making a scanty livelihood out of a fried-fish shop, now telling 
fortunes in public-house bars at a ‘‘ penny a time.”’ And it 
was during this period of eclipse that the inspiration came to 
her which was to revolutionise her life, and lead her over a 
pathway of gold to the cell of a convict prison and an 
ignominious death. 

She was struck down by a malignant fever and taken to 
King’s Cross Hospital, where it was found necessary to 
shave her head. “ This,’’ we are told by a chronicler of 
the time, “‘ greatly distressed her, for she was very proud of 
her hair; as well she might be, for her fine, flowing locks 
were truly beautiful. The medical man, to pacify her 
under this severe loss, told her not to mind it; that he would 
give her something that would make her hair grow rapidly 
and be more beautiful than ever. As a matter of fact, 
Nature was so bountiful that her hair grew most wonder- 
fully fast, at which she was so delighted that she asked the 
doctor for the recipe.”’ 

Such was the incident which revealed to Madame Levison 
a glowing vista of wealth. She would exploit the vanity of 
silly women to fill her purse. She would make golden 
guineas take the place of hard-earned coppers in slum 
taverns. And she at once set her clever, unscrupulous brain 
to work to realise this dream. 

From the first she found no lack of dupes eager to take 
the bait, though they brought no gold to her exchequer ; 
and a few years had passed before her hoardings enabled her 
to migrate to the West End of London to find “‘ rich pastures ” 
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in the province of gilded Society. And thus it was that one 
day the legend, ‘‘ Beautiful for Ever,’ gleamed from the 
window of her Bond Street shop, and crowds began to 
gather to feast wondering eyes on its display of cosmetics, 
ranging in price from two to two hundred guineas. Madame 
Rachel (as Madame Levison, of the fried-fish and pennv- 
fortune past, had now become) had ‘‘ come into her king- 
dom ” at last; and her expectant dupes were lured to the 
‘' spider’s parlour,”’ with a flash of diamonds and fat purses 
to ensure a flattering welcome. 

But some of her new clients were to find that there were 
two Madame Rachels—one, fawning, flattering ; the other, 
brutal, bullying and cruel. So long as her dupes poured 
out their gold or their cheques, no one could be more charm- 
ing; but, if they could no longer minister to her greed, or 
were not satisfied with her treatment, she would show her 
claws in a manner which was at times alarming. Some of 
the stories told of her throw a very sinister light on the 
woman, and her true character as a callous, heartless 
swindler. 

One such victim was a middle-aged widow of good birth 
but limited purse, who consulted Madame with a view to 
having her vanished youth and good looks restored. 

‘* Certainly, madam,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ It will be a great 

y; b) £ 
pleasure, and I can guarantee success. But my fee will he 
a thousand guineas,”’ 

‘‘ A thousand guineas! ’’ exclaimed the lady in dismay. 
‘But surely that is excessive! Besides, I couldn’t really 
afford a quarter of that sum.” 

“IT am sorry,” said Madame. ‘‘ But the process, of which 
I alone possess the secret, is very expensive. In fact, even 
at a thousand guineas I shall get very little out of it. Besides, 
unless I charged high fees I could not get the class of clients 
that I want—/adzes of position and fortune, with whom my 
secret would be safe. But, as you say you cannot afford 
the full fee, I am willing to accept half—that is, five hundred 
guineas.” 

A few days later the widow returned with the five hundred 
guineas, most of which she had borrowed from friends ; and 
the treatment began. For a month she underwent a process 
of lotions, unguents and baths, and she spent long hours in 
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a darkened room—with the result that, at the end of the 
time, she was dismayed to find that there was no improve- 
ment whatever in her looks; and, telling Madame so in 
unmistakable terms, she demanded the return of her money. 

Then it was that Madame revealed herself in her true 
character. With eyes blazing with anger she turned 
furiously on her dupe, and ordered her brutally to leave her 
premises. ‘ If you are not gone in a minute,” she shouted, 
‘* T will have you turned out. How dare you put me to all 
this trouble and expense and then demand your money back ? 
Why, the treatment has cost me every penny you have paid 
me, and more.”’ 

‘‘ That is not true!” retorted the widow, roused in turn 
to anger; ‘‘ and you know it. You are a cheat, and I will 
have you exposed in a court of law unless you return my 
money at once.”’ 

‘Oh, you will, will you?” said Madame. ‘“ That’s 
splendid! I should like nothing better. It will be the 
best advertisement I could desire. But what a nice figure 
you would cut! How the public would scream with 
laughter at the silly vanity of one of the ugliest old women 
in England expecting to be made beautiful. Why, even a 
miracle couldn’t do it! Yes, go at once, my dear, and con- 
sult a solicitor. You are really too funny ; you'll kill me!” 
and the harpy broke into peals of uncontrolled laughter, 
during which her victim was glad to make her escape. 

And, as Madame well knew, the threatened writ never 
came. The widow was only another of many dupes who 
preferred humiliation and the loss of their money to exposure 
of their vanity and folly to the world. Madame, in fact, was 
more than a match for any of the foolish women on whom she 
battened. Nor was her exploiting of them by any means 
confined to making their vanity fill her purse. She reaped a 
rich harvest by the arts of the blackmailer—by threatening 
to expose their folly to their husbands and friends unless it 
was made worth her while to keep silent. 


§ 2 


A flagrant case of this kind was that of a wealthy middle- 
aged woman, well known in West End society circles, who 
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consulted Madame with a view to restoring her complexion, 
which ill-health had impaired. The lady was happily 
married ; and her object was the very natural and amiable 
one of giving a pleasant surprise to her husband by the re- 
storation of a youthful appearance. Naturally Madame 
was delighted to place her skill at the disposal of such a 
well-to-do client; and, on receipt of a substantial fee, 
prescribed a course of baths and cosmetics which, she guar- 
anteed, would give her the complexion of a girl. 

Madame’s eyes had been quick to notice that the lady’s 
fingers were ablaze with diamonds, which must be worth 
many hundreds of pounds ; and these rings, she determined, 
should be hers. Thus it came to pass that one day, when the 
client left her bath, she found that her rings, which had been 
left in the unrobing room, had disappeared. In dismay and 
alarm she rang the bell; and, when Madame answered it, 
told her of her loss. ‘‘ I am afraid they have been stolen,” 
she said,—‘“‘ and,” detecting a look of guilt on Madame’s 
face, “‘ I believe you are the thief! ” 

At the accusation, Madame flamed with anger. ‘‘ You 
dare to call me a thief! ’’ she almost shrieked. “If lama 
thief, you are something worse! Your husband knows 
nothing of your visits here. What will he think of his 
immaculate wife when I tell him that you come here to meet 
a lover in secret? Ah! that scares you; and no wonder ! 
I’ll make you pay dearly for calling me a thief! If I hear 
another word of this, I swear I’ll ruin you. Now go, and 
don’t let me see your ugly face again!’ And another dupe 
was glad to escape from that vitriolic tongue and her black- 
mailing threat, with the loss of her rings and a few hundred 
pounds. 

But perhaps the most unhappy of Madame’s many victims 
was a spinster of uncertain age, Miss Alice Maynard, a 
woman who had never had any pretensions to good looks, 
but whom Madame had no difficulty in convincing that 
she could make beautiful. Not only this—she would also, 
for a consideration, provide her with a titled husband. 
Such a seductive prospect, so much more alluring than in her 
wildest dreams she had ever thought possible, so turned 
the foolish woman’s head that she gladly placed her purse at 
Madame’s disposal. For a few months her guineas flowed 
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into Madame’s coffer without the least visible improvement 
in her looks, until at last her small available capital was 
almost exhausted. 

Then Madame, deciding that it was time to be rid of her, 
introduced to her a good-looking, flashily-dressed young 
man who called himself the ‘‘ Hon. George Sylvester.” A 
brief and ardent wooing followed ; and Miss Maynard soon, 
to her delight, blossomed into the ‘‘ Hon. Mrs. Sylvester ”’ at 
the altar. But her joy was short-lived; for after a brief 
honeymoon the ‘Hon. George’”’ vanished, taking fifty 
pounds (practically all she had left) of his bride’s money with 
him. Nor was this the crown of her humiliation; for the 
unhappy woman discovered that the so-called ‘‘ Honourable 
George ” was, in fact, a bookmaker’s tout with a highly 
discreditable past, who was wanted by the police on several 
charges of bigamy. For a fee of five pounds he had been 
bribed by Madame Rachel to masquerade as a peer’s son, 
and complete the ruin of the woman she had despoiled of 
her small fortune. A few months later Miss Maynard ‘died 
broken-hearted in extreme poverty. 

And while Madame thus left behind her a wake of dis- 
illusioned and plundered women and ruined lives, her 
harvest of gold grew richer every year. She installed herself 
and her two daughters in a luxurious home in the West 
End, ministered to by a large staff of obsequious servants. 
She drove daily in Hyde Park behind a pair of high-stepping 
horses, with coachman and footman in gay liveries, herself 
dressed in the costliest gowns, and jewels a duchess might 
have envied ; and she beamed with pride as she saw envious 
or curious eyes turned on her, and she was pointed out as 
the ‘‘ famous Madame Rachel, the great beauty specialist.” 


§ 3 


It was*at this brilliant zenith of her prosperity that one 
day a new client called at the Bond Street shop—a client 
at sight of whom Madame’s eyes sparkled with pleasure and 
greed ; for she was quick to sce possibilities of a particularly 
rich harvest in her. The stranger was a fashionably-dressed 
woman of about fifty years, with the airs and affectations 
of a schoolgirl. Her figure, indeed, was girlish; but her 
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face, disguised though it was with rouge and powder, was 
that of an old woman, pinched and wrinkled ; and her golden 
hair was obviously dyed. In striking contrast to her appear- 
ance of age, her speech and manner were youthful to an 
absurd degree. She was, as Madame was quick to discover, 
a Mrs. Borradaile, widow of an Indian colonel, who had left 
her a nice little fortune—‘‘ Not very large, you know,”’ she 
confided, with a girlish giggle, ‘‘ but sufficient for comfort, 
if not for extravagance.” 

Here, indeed, was a ‘‘bird’’ after Madame’s heart, 
ready for her plucking; and she forthwith made up her 
mind that the ‘‘ dear Colonel’s”’ fortune should pass into 
safer keeping. 

‘Madam, it is easy to see, has been very beautiful,” 
she cooed to the widow; “ but her life in India has taken 
away a little of the bloom. But,”’ she continued, with a 
confident smile, ‘‘ we can soon restore it ; indeed, I think I 
can guarantee that, after a few weeks, Madam will be lovelier 
than even in her prime.” 

“Do you veal/y think so? Oh, how lovely !”’ exclaimed 
the widow, flushing with delight through her rouge. ‘ Of 
course, I was a very beautiful girl, quite the belle of the 
women in India ; and how jealous they used to be! It would 
really be too lovely to get it all back—and more, you said, 
dear Madame Rachel? Oh, it seems too wonderful! ” 
And she clasped her hands and looked ecstatically at Madame. 
‘* But,” she continued, with a little sigh, ‘‘I am afraid it 
would be very expensive—and you know I can’t afford 
very much?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Madame, with a reassuring smile. 
‘* Of course, my fees are necessarily rather high—a thousand 
guineas for the complete course. But Madam need not 
worry on the ground of expense I shall be content, in her 
case, with a fee of a hundred pounds, on condition that 
Madam does not breathe a word toanyone. I shall be amply 
repaid by the pleasure of seeing her once more a Queen of 
Beauty and a conqueror of hearts.” 

“Oh! how sweet of you!” exclaimed the widow, her 
eyes sparkling with delight and gratitude. And, a itttle 
later, with profuse thanks, she went away, taking with her 
the material for the commencement of her treatment. and 
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leaving a cheque behind her, the frst-fruits of Madame’s 
intended harvest. And, as she walked along Bond Street, 
she “‘ trod on air,’ and saw visions of a golden future, in 
which she would be the most envied of women, with gallants 
fluttering around her like moths around a flame. But, in 
her wildest flights of fancy, she never dreamt of the good 
fortune that was awaiting her through the benevolence of 
that ‘“‘ dear Madame Rachel.”’ 

It came to her one day a few weeks later, after a course 
of lotions and baths, which so far had made no visible change 
in her appearance. This fact did not, however, disturb her ; 
for Madame had frankly told her not to expect any noticeable 
improvement for the first few weeks; but that, when it 
came, it would come rapidly and finally. Thus she was in 
a perfectly happy frame of mind when one day Madame 
suddenly transported her to the “‘ seventh heaven ”’ of delight 
by a very startling piece of news. 

‘IT have something wonderful to tell you, my dear Mrs. 
Borradaile!’’ Madame confided to her, ‘‘so wonderful 
that you will scarcely believe it. But I assure you it is true. 
Shortly after your last visit a very charming and well-known 
nobleman called to see me, and informed me that he had 
seen you and had been so attracted and fascinated by you 
that, he declared, he would know no peace until he had 
secured an introduction with a view to marriage. This 
nobleman,’’ Madame continued, “‘ is, in fact, so infatuated 
with you that you have only to say a word to become his 
wife. But, as you will be entering one of the greatest 
families in England, it is important that you should have all 
the advantages of youth and beauty, which I can give you. 
And now, let me whisper the name of this great man who 
desires the honour of your hand. He zs Lord Ranelagh /”’ 

‘““Lord Ranelagh!’ exclaimed the widow, her face 
flaming crimson, her eyes wide with wonder and incredulity. 
‘Lord Ranelagh! Impossible! Why, I have neyer seen 
him—and when has he seen me ? ”’ 

‘ Well, my dear,”’ said Madame, dropping into familiarity. 
‘I scarcely like to tell you. You won’t be shocked, will 
you? You know, men will be—men. And his lordship 
is, as you possibly know, a great admirer of female beauty. 
Well, this is how it happened. The house where you take 
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your baths is constructed in such a way that persons can 
see into the baths through certain crevices. I assure you, 
my dear, I had no idea of it until his lordship told me. And 
that is how Lord Ranelagh first saw you; and he was, so 
he tells me, so struck by your beauty that he fell head over 
heels in love with you ; and now he swears that you and no 
other woman shall be his wife.”’ 

‘““ But how dreadful /’”’ said the widow, covering her face 
with both hands. “ I shall never dare to look at his lordship. 
And how very naughty of him! But I cannot even now 
believe that such a man as Lord Ranelagh would look twice 
at poor me. Why, he is the most eligible av¢z in England, 
the pet of West End drawing-rooms. It is true he is no 
longer quite young; but he is handsome, courtly, accom- 
plished and a man of high birth. He might pick and choose 
among the most beautiful women in England.”’ 

‘That is so, my dear. But he thinks you are the most 
beautiful, and he intends to marry you—if you will accept 
him. He is dying to meet you, and I will arrange an early 
meeting.’’ 

Of course, the widow told Madame, as soon as she could 
recover her composure, she would be delighted to make Lord 
Ranelagh’s acquaintance ; and when Madame hinted that, 
with such a brilliant match assured, she would be well able 
to pay the full fee for the beauty course, she had no hesitation 
whatever in writing a cheque for the balance—nine hundred 
pounds. 

After all, sne thought, as she made her ecstatic way home, 
a paltry thousand pounds—though it was a fifth of all she 
had in the world—was a small price to pay for such a position 
and such wealth as would be hers, as Lord Ranelagh’s wife. 
Coronets danced before her bewildered eyes. She saw 
herself a Queen of Society, a leader of fashion, admired for 
her beauty, envied and fawned on for her high station. But 
—the horrible thought broke in on her dreaming—suppose, 
when she met his lordship, he was disappointed in her. 
What a pity she had not commenced her beauty treatment 
earlier! Still, she reassured herself, it was now only a question 
of a few weeks before she would be lovelier than ever she 
had been ; and then even the great Lord Ranelagh would be 
proud to call her wife! Such were the foolish thoughts that 
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obsessed the widow’s excited brain on the threshold of this 
wonderful romance. 


§ 4 


Meanwhile Lord Ranelagh was as ignorant as the ‘‘ man 
in the moon ” of Mrs. Borradaile’s existence. Even Madame 
Rachel he had never set eyes on until a few days earlier, 
when curiosity had led him to her shop, as he was strolling 
down Bond Street, to make a small purchase; and it was 
that accidental visit that had suggested to her the little plot 
that was fated to cause her own downfall, while it was de- 
signed to empty her victim’s purse of its last guinea. 

Mrs. Borradaile had not long to wait for the fateful meet- 
ing which she both longed for and dreaded. On her very 
next visit she was sitting in the back-parlour of the Bond 
Street shop, talking with one of Madame Rachel’s daughters 
and a lady visitor, when the door opened and Madame 
entered. 

‘* Lord Ranelagh is here! ”’ she whispered excitedly to the 
widow ; ‘“‘and I am going to introduce him to you. But, 
please, be careful not to allude to our little secret. He would 
be very angry if he knew I had betrayed his passion to you.”’ 
A minute later she returned, accompanied by a tall, aristo- 
cratic, handsome man. 

‘ Lord Ranelagh,” she said, “‘ allow me to introduce you 
to Mrs. Borradaile.”’ 

His lordship bowed; pleasant words were exchanged ; 
and, after a few minutes’ conversation, he retired, sublimely 
ignorant of the identity of the lady to whom he had been so 
strangely introduced, and of the plot in which he, a casual 
customer, whose second visit to the Bond Street shop it was, 
was playing such an innocent part. 

‘“‘ There!’ exclaimed Madame, returning to the parlour 
after his lordship’s departure; “‘ he has gone away Dliss- 
fully happy and more infatuated than ever! You would 
blush, my dear, if I only told you half the sweet and flattering 
things he said about you. But he made me promise not to 
tell. He hopes to tell you them himself very soon. If I 
were you, my dear, I would avoid being seen with his lord- 
ship, as much as possible. It will only provoke gossip ; 
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and this he naturally does not wish until the match is finally 
arranged, when he will be proud to publish it to-the world. 
Naturally a man in his position has to proceed carefully in 
such an important matter as marriage. Meanwhile, you 
can write to each other; and, as a safeguard against prying 
eyes, Lord Ranelagh will sign himself ‘ William.’ ” 

Although the widow was naturally disappointed at this 
suggested secrecy, after all it was not unaccountable. Lord 
Ranelagh was evidently a reserved man (in spite of his re- 
putation for gallantry) ; for he had shown no emotion when 
speaking to her. He was just the kind of man who would 
shrink from the gossip which would be inevitable if his love 
affair was known. Besides, no doubt, he would be anxious 
to avoid exciting the jealousy of the many women whowould 
so gladly be in her place. Yes, after all, he was quite right, 
she decided ; and she would do as he wished, assured that, 
when once his marriage was a fazt accomplz, he would be 
proud that the world should know of it; for that he loved 
her devotedly she could now have no doubt. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Borradaile was made ecstatically 
happy by the almost daily receipt of letters from his lordship, 
full of tenderness and passionate avowals of love. 

The first of these tender effusions ran: 


‘“My Own BELovED Mary,—The little perfume-box 
and pencil-case which I had the honour to send you belonged 
to my sainted mother. She died with them in her hand. 
When she was a schoolgirl it was my father’s first gift to her. 
Your coronet is finished, my love. Let old ‘ Granny ’ 
arrange the time, as we have little tospare. My adored one, 
what is the matter with the old woman? She seems out of 
sorts. We must keep her in a good temper for our own 
sakes, as she has to arrange all for us; and I should not 
have had the joy of your love if it had not been for her. I 
will let you know all when I hear from you, my heart’s love. 
Bear up, my fond one, and I shall be at your feet, those pretty 
feet that I love, and you may kick your ugly old donkey. 
With fond and devoted love, yours till death, 

“WILLIAM.” 


This letter, with its frank, boyish protestations of love, 
transported the widow to a heaven of happiness. How 
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touching his devotion was; how sweet his reverent affection 
for his dead mother! What a good man her future husband 
must be, in spite of his reputation for loving pleasure! That 
the tone of the letter was undignified and scarcely worthy of 
a man of position and culture raised no suspicion in her 
mind. Certainly she failed to understand two things—one, 
the bad spelling of the letter ; and the second, the signature, 
‘* 'William,’’ when Lord Ranelagh’s Christian name, she 
knew, was ‘* Thomas.” 


§ 5 


But Madame, to whom she mentioned these rather strange 
facts, quickly laughed away any small doubts she might 
have had. ‘‘ They are very easy to understand,” said 
Madame. ‘“‘ Lord Ranelagh unfortunately had a fall a few 
days ago and injured his right arm; and thus he is obliged 
at present to get his valet, an uneducated man, to write his 
letters. As for the signature, his name is ‘ Thomas’ ; 
but to his friends he is always known as ‘ William,’ because 
he is so proud of his descent from the Conqucror.’’ Could 
explanation be more natural and convincing? And the 
widow went away happier than ever in the knowledge that she 
was truly loved by this great and wonderful nobleman. 

Thus day after day she was kept in a state of blissful, 
unquestioning happiness by the receipt of such crude, ill- 
spelled letters, breathing love and devotion. The letters, 
as she afterwards revealed, ‘‘ never came to me through the 
post; they were always given to me by Madame Rachel.”’ 
And what could be more natural? Madame was his lord- 
ship’s confidante and ambassadress ; and there could be no 
more trustworthy medium for their correspondence. She 
little suspected that every one of the tender missives, which 
kept her in such a delicious flutter of excitement and happi- 
ness, was dictated by Madame Rachel, to an accompani- 
ment of giggles and chuckles, and mostly copied by her 
errand-boy, whose name was really ‘‘ William ”’ ! 

Madame, having now caught her bird effectively in her 
toils, proceeded to exploit her mercilessly. ‘‘ Of course,’’ she 
pointed out to Mrs. Borradaile, ‘‘ as you are making such a 
brilliant marriage it is important that you should have a 
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trousseau worthy of a future Peeress of the Realm. If you 
will allow me, I will purchase it for you. I think I can save 
you a considerable sum; for I know where and how to buy 
to the best advantage.’”’ The widow was delighted. It 
was so very kind of Madame! She could not thank her 
sufficiently for all her goodness. And thus she gladly wrote 
cheque after cheque for costly purchases, most of which 
Madame took good care she never even saw. As the widow 
confessed later: ‘‘ She bought me £400 worth of lace, 
and I paid her for it. It was to be part of my trousseau, 
but I never received a yard of it.’ 

By this time the widow had handed over nearly half of her 
small fortune to Madame, and “in return,” she said, “I 
only got some soap and lotions, and perhaps a hundred baths. 
A few of the least expensive articles of my trousseau I 
certainly saw, but Madame kept them for me.”’ 

‘‘ And now,” said Madame, when the purchase of the 
nebulous trousseau was completed, ‘ what about jewels ?P 
I am afraid this will be a costly item; but, of course, as a 
Peeress and Society leader you simply mus¢ have some really 
good jewels; and I will help you to select them ”—a pro- 
posal which the widow gladly assented to. 

Together they paid a visit to a West End jeweller. They 
selected gems to the value of £1400, for which the widow 
paid on the spot; and no suspicion entered her mind when 
Madame locked the jewels in her desk, “‘ for safe custody, 
my dear, until you want to wear them as Lady Ranelagh.”’ 
A few days later ‘“‘ Granny ”’ paid a second visit to the jeweller, 
returned the gems, ‘‘ as they were not wanted,” and received 
a cheque for the sum paid for them, less a small deduction 
to compensate the jeweller for the purchase that failed. 

When Mrs. Borradaile heard of this strange transaction 
and asked Madame the reason of it, she professed herself 
quite satisfied with the explanation. ‘“‘It 1s quite right, 
my dear,’”’ Madame said. ‘It occurred to me that his 
lordship would be very angry if he heard that you had been 
spending your money on jewels, since, of course, the famous 
Ranelagh diamonds will be all yours when you are his wife. 
And it might be a fatal thing to annoy him at this stage.” 
That she was £1400 poorer did not seem to worry the gullible 
widow atall. After all, what did it matter? She would soon 
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have one of the richest exchequers in England at her 


disposal. 
‘* She had other money from me for various articles,’’ Mrs. 
Borradaile afterwards declared at Madame’s trial. ‘‘ Dresses, 


ladies’ wearing apparel, etc. I never got one of the articles 
myself. I often asked her where they had gone to, and 
Madame Rachel’s answer invariably was that ‘ Dear 
William ’ had them. I remember Madame Rachel taking 
me to a carriage-builder’s in New Bond Street for the purpose 
of selecting a carriage for the wedding. It was to have Lord 
Ranelagh’s arms painted on it. I had a quantity of plate, 
which belonged to mv late husband, and a silver tea-service 
which I purchased in Bond Street. It was taken away from 
my lodgings. Madame Rachel said it was not such as was 
suited for me. I had rings and jewellery, which she ob- 
tained in the same way, and also my marriage settlement. 
There were some family seals and other things, as well as 
letters of my late husband’s, which Madame Rachel obtained 
and packed up, as she said, for the wedding. On several 
occasions she gave mea cigar. TI recollect her giving me one 
in February of this year. It was lighted; and, as she gave 
it to me, she said: ‘ Here comes Lord Ranelagh!’ Isawa 
person pass out of the door at the time, but I could not see his 
face. Madame Rachel said the cigar was as warm as his 
love.” 


Having thus ostensibly equipped the widow with a 1000- 
guinea Beauty course, a regal trousseau, costly jewels, and a 
carriage for her wedding, and so on, at a cost of nearly all 
her fortune, Madame was not long in finding a new way 
to fleece her further. ‘‘ One day,” said Mrs. Borradaile, 
‘‘ she took me to an empty house in Grosvenor Square, and 
told me it was the house Lord Ranelagh had selected for his 
town residence. His lordship, she told me, had expressed a 
wish that I should go over it with her, and decide what I 
should like in the way of decoration and alterations. ‘ Of 
course, my dear,’ she said, ‘ you will naturally wish to pay 
for these, as a small contribution towards one of your future 
homes. I will see your wishes executed ; and I don’t think 
they need cost more than a few hundred pounds.’ ”’ 
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A few hundred pounds! And by this time the widow’s 
exchequer had been so depleted that it scarcely contained one 
hundred. Small wonder that she began to grow anxious, 
even alarmed; for she still seemed to be no nearer the 
promised wedding than when she first heard Lord Ranelagh’s 
name on Madame’s lips. But Madame was pitiless in her 
exactions. One demand followed another until at last Mrs. 
Borradaile was obliged to refuse them, and finally to confess 
that her money was exhausted and she could pay no more. 

It was after one such refusal that she received the following 
letter : 


‘“ My OWN DEAR LOVE, MY OWN DARLING Mary,—I 
called on Rachel, and she looked as black as thunder. What 
is it, my sweetheart, my own sweet pet? Is it the bills that 
have worricd you? What can I do? JI tell you again, 
Mary, you are the only woman I love. Why do you trifle 


with my feelings, cruel one >—Your own devoted 
“WILLIAM.” 


So great at last became her anxiety that she wrote to her 
beloved ‘‘ William,” telling him that, unless matters could 
be speedily arranged, it would become necessary for her to 
consult her family—a letter which evoked this enigmatic 
answer : 

‘“ My OWN DEAR Mary,—‘ Granny’ told me you were to 
be with me at the Stores this afternoon. I waited outside 
George Street for two hours. If you listen to your family 
I will leave England. Mary, my own, I have to play a 
double game. JI am wet through walking up and down 
George Street. My heart’s love, I will be at All Souls to- 
morrow. If I call on you with a gentleman, be sure to deny 
all knowledge of me. It is your name that I study.—Ever 
your devoted WILLIAM.” 


Matters had now reached a crisis. The widow’s small 
capital was absolutely exhausted, and still her coy lover 
showed no sign of fixing the day for the nuptials. She wrote 
a pleading letter to him begging him to relieve her anxieties, 
and when no answer came, she wrote again : 


“My DEAR WILLIAM,—I have been anxiously waiting 
to hear from you or to see you. You are very welcome to 
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anything and all that you have of mine. When I asked to 
have my letters returned, I did not mean what I said. It 
was said only when I thought you were cold and unkind to 
me. I did not deserve it. My family have no power to 
control me or my affairs. My husband left me everything 
he possessed and the right of doing what I thought proper 
with it. I will wait here until three o’clock, and if you do not 
come to me I will leave town without you. Perhaps if I do 
it will not break your heart. Do not mention the patience of 
Job when you think of me. I am afraid to go to Rachel’s 
for fear of Mr. Bauer. She told me yesterday he had an 
execution against me. I offered to give him the lace back, 
but he would not take it.” 


It was at this stage, when Madame Rachel realised that she 
could not squeeze another sovereign out of her victim, that 
she showed her claws. She applied for a warrant for the 
arrest of the widow, and had her flung into Whitecross Street 
Prison for failing to fulfil certain financial obligations she had 
undertaken. 

This proved to be a very injudicious, a fatal step; for it 
had the effect of rallying Mrs. Borradaile’s friends to her 
support. A strict investigation was made into her relations 
with Madame Rachel ; the full story of cruel imposition was 
brought to light; and Sarah Rachel Levison, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Madame Rachel,”’ found herself in gaol on a 
charge of obtaining money under false pretences. 


§ 7 


The Old Bailey has been the scene of many famous trials ; 
but it is doubtful whether any one of them all, from the 

tuart days of Major Strangways, the assassin, and Colonel 
Turner and his family, burglars, to our own time, has aroused 
more widespread interest and excitement than that of this 
Bond Street harpy. It was discussed from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats; and all Britain rang with laughter at 
the vanity and folly of her dupes and with execrations of the 
woman’s wickedness and heartlessness. 

When the trial opened, the Old Bailey court was crowded 
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to suffocation. Duchesses and Countesses—all the leaders 
of the world of rank and fashion—flocked excitedly to New- 
gate to feast their curiosity, and enjoy the spectacle of the 
famous Madame Rachel, of whom they had heard so much, 
in the dock, and her victims exposing their folly in the witness- 
box. It would be “as good as a theatre,” they declared. 
It was actually better; for few plays have ever proved so 
amusing and so full of “‘ delicious thrills.”” So great, indeed, 
was the rush to the Old Bailey that thousands were daily 
unable to gain admittance. 

And never has a prisoner, under the shadow of a serious 
charge, acted in the dock with such impudent bravado as 
Madame Rachel, as she lolled back in her seat, surveying 
the sea of faces turned towards her, with amused eyes and 
an insolent smile. Madame, in fact, was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing herself. She was playing the leading part in a spectacular 
drama, with many of the greatest ladies in the land fascinated 
by her acting ; and she intended to make the most of the 
occasion. She beamed ingratiatingly on the jury arrayed 
urder the windows opposite her ; and through her lorgnettes 
Cursnisly scanned the dignitaries on the Bench, from the 
portly alderman, magnificent in his blue and furred robes 
and gold chain, to the Judge industriously stooping over his 
notebook as he recorded the evidence. Lord Ranelagh had 
been invited to take a seat on the Bench, and surveyed 
the scene with an air of contemptuous amusement. 

As to the issue of the trial she seemed to have no doubt, 
or to be utterly indifferent. Beneath her was a formid- 
able array of counsel, the cleverest criminal lawyers in 
England. Four of them, led by Digby Seymour, Q.C., 
were her own champions; for the prosecution appeared 
a formidable trio— Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, the hero 
of a hundred trials, Montague Williams and Douglas 
Straight. 

As, one by one, witnesses for the prosecution appeared in 
the box, Madame followed their evidence with the keenest 
interest—now joining heartily in the laughter of the Court, 
now sniffing scornfully, and again glaring furiously as a 
witness gave some damaging evidence against her. 

When Lord Ranelagh was called, he quickly made it 
clear that he had had no conscious participation in Madame’s. 
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designs on Mrs. Borradaile. Of Madame herself he knew 
nothing, except that on two occasions he had made small 
purchases at her shop; and that, on the second occasion, she 
had introduced him—why, he had not the slightest idea—to a 
strange lady, of whose appearance he had no recollection. 
She might, or might not, have been Mrs. Borradaile; he 
could not say. He had exchanged a few courteous and 
commonplace remarks with her. As for wishing to make 
love to her, or indeed taking any interest in the lady, the 
very suggestion was absurd. When he was shown some of 
the letters he was supposed to have written to the widow, he 
swore he knew nothing whatever of them—the idea that he 
had any responsibility for such crude and illiterate missives 
was ‘‘too ridiculous for words.’’ In short, he declared, 
Madame’s story, as far as it related to him, was ‘‘ monstrously 
false from beginning to end.” 

When Mrs. Borradaile, in turn, entered the witness-box 
she cut a sorry figure. She was obviously very nervous. 
She gave her evidence in a tremulous, scarcely audible voice ; 
and only with great difficulty was persuaded to raise her 
veil. Her discomfiture evidently caused the prisoner much 
amusement ; for, throughout, she regarded her victim with 
a scornful smile, punctuated with ironical bursts of laughter. 
But, as the witness unfolded her story, with obvious truthful- 
ness, from the day when she first fell into Madame’s clutches 
to the time when she had been fooled out of her last sovereign, 
it seemed impossible that any doubt of the prisoner’s guilt 
could remain. 

When she was cross-examined about her Ictter to Lord 
Ranclagh, beginning ‘‘ My dear William,”’ she declared that 
it had been written to Madame Rachel’s dictation and 
entrusted to her to deliver. This statement was supported by 
later evidence, which proved that all her letters to “‘ William ”’ 
were found in Madame Rachel’s possession—not one of 
them evidently had been delivered. It was further proved 
that many of the letters received by her from ‘ William ”’ 
were in different handwritings ; and in some cases witnesses 
came forward to swear that they had written the Ietters to 
Madame’s dictation ; and also that all ‘‘ William’s ”’ letters 
and all the widow’s replies bore the same watermark, thus 
pointing to the common origin of the paper used. 


9 
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Some of the widow’s letters to ‘‘ William ”’ 


amusement to the Court. Thus one ran: 


‘“‘ Your sister’s right to see that your stockings are mended. 
1 cannot see why she cannot mend them herself, and put 
some buttons on your shirts. It would be better than gossip- 
ing with the woman next room to her. Send all your clothes 
that want mending to me.”’ 


With regard to this passage, Mrs. Borradaile, in cross- 
examination, was asked by Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C.: 
‘* Now did Rachel really tell you to write to a nobleman like 
Lord Ranelagh, with instructions that he should get his 
stockings darned, and buttons put upon his shirts, and that 
he should send his tattered garments to you to be mended ? ”’ 

‘* She did.”’ 

Mr. Seymour read another letter to ‘‘ William ”’: 


‘* As you want boots we shall go to a maker in Oxford 
Street and get a pair. I am surprised to find that your 
flannels should be worn out—(great laughter)—though you 
have not had them more than six weeks. It is the result of 
bad washing. ‘There is a man living in a court off Regent 
Street who mends coats cheaply, and I think you might give 
him a job.” 

‘“ Now I ask you, on your solemn oath,”’ said Mr. Seymour. 
‘did you, when you wrote that letter to this shirtless, button- 
less, stockingless, bootless, flannelless, hatless individual ’’— 
(roars of laughter)—‘‘ think that you were writing to Lord 
Ranelagh P ”’ 

‘“ At that time,” was the answer, ‘‘I found out that he 
was not a rich man ”’ 


caused great 


§ 8 


Probably no woman has ever been subjected to a more 
trying, humiliating ordeal in a Court of Law than Mrs. 
Borradaile; never has there been a more pitiful public exhibi- 
tion of vanity, feebleness and folly. But, as she descended 
falteringly from the witness-box, she left behind her a strong 
‘conviction that she had told a true story, and that she had 
-been a shamefully misused woman, however incredibly foolish. 

But, in spite of her crushing evidence, Madame’s serenity 
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remained undisturbed, her insolence unabated. And her 
frequent sallies added no little to the amusement of the 
Court ; as when, in answer to counsel for the prosecution, 
who had remarked that ‘only a fool would have consulted 
a beauty specialist who obviously could not do anything for 
herself,’ she retorted: ‘‘ Then your wife must be a fool! ” 
—a hit which was greeted with uproarious laughter. 

In her defence, Madame Rachel gave a point-blank denial 
to everything that had been alleged against her. She 
declared that she had never even mentioned Lord Ranelagh’s 
name to Mrs. Borradaile; and that there had never been 
any question of his lordship wanting to marry her. The 
whole story was a lic, to cloak the widow’s discreditable 
conduct. The ‘‘ William” of the letters was, in fact, a 
man with whom the widow had an intriguc, and whom she 
was in the habit of meeting secretly at Madame’s shop ; and 
her fortune had gone to meet the exactions of her lover. 
Not a penny had gone into her (Madame’s) pocket, except 
what she owed her for the beauty treatment. Further, 
Madame’s only financial connection with Mrs. Borradaile 
was in an amiable effort to help her to get free from her money 
entanglements. As a matter of fact, she (Madame Rachel), 
and not the complainant, was the imnocent victim of a 
designing and heartless woman ! 

In his speech to the jury, however—-one of the most 
eloquent and scathing ever heard at the Old Bailey—Serjeant 
Ballantine ruthlessly stripped off the prisoner’s self-assumed 
garb of innocence, and exposed her in her true character 
as a heartless swindler of the most pernicious type. 
‘* Madame Rachel,”’ he said, ‘‘ was determined that so long 
as there were clothes on her back, or money at her command, 
or the possibility of raising it, not a fraction, either in exist- 
ence or in prospective, should belong to her. Accordingly 
she suggested to her the propriety of executing a bond 
for a further sum of £1600. In the short space of three 
months she had been swindled out of £5300; and now 
Madame Rachel caused a bond, which Mrs. Borradaile 
was very unlikely to pay, to be suspended over her head. 
There was nothing more to be got out of her. She stood in 
her clothes. The money and stock were gone. All was 
swallowed up. Then it was that an application was sworn 
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by Rachel, upon which this unfortunate woman was thrown 
into prison, from which she was released by virtually handing 
over her pension to Rachel for the remainder of her life. 
In the whole category of human wickedness and human folly 
the equal of this story was undiscoverable.”’ 

Then, in a different vein, he heaped ridicule on the 
prisoner’s pretensions as a beauty specialist, by reciting, to 
an accompaniment of roars of laughter, a list of her magic- 
working beauty specifics. 

“© The Royal Arabian Toilet of Beauty, as arranged by 
Madame Rachel for the Sultana of Turkey, the facsimile of 
which is used by the Royal European Brides,’ cost one 
hundred guineas to a thousand guineas. ‘ Jordan Water 
(brought by swift dromedaries from the river Jordan),’ twenty 
guineas. ‘ Sultana’s Beauty Wash,’ ‘ Circassian Cream,’ 
and ‘ Magnetic Rock.’ ‘ Dew of Sahara for Removing 
Wrinkles ’ could be had for a few guineas.” 

In spite, however, of counsel’s eloquence and the over- 
whelming evidence against her, the jury, after five hours’ 
deliberation, were unable to agree, to Madame’s huge 
delight. ‘‘ Sensible men!” she exclaimed, with a jubilant 
smile. ‘‘ Let them send their wives to Bond Street, and I'll 
beautify them all, and prove I’m no fraud.”’ 

But Madame was not to escape so lightly the punishment 
for her crimes ; for she was brought to trial a second trme— 
on September 21st, 1868—and this time there was to be no 
escape for her. She was found guilty and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. And then it was that the woman 
revealed herself as the coward she was, as, ashen-faced, 
bowed, and trembling like an aspen, she tottered out of the 
dock, clinging for support to the arm of a wardress, and 
pausing to fling a final look of hatred round the Court. 

But Madame’s course of infamy was not yet run. After 
she had served her sentence, she returned to her “ spider’s 
parlour,” to find more dupes and to reap another ill-gotten 
harvest of gold—for even her exposure had no power to keep 
silly women from her toils. It was not long, however, 
before Nemesis caught her again. She was again put on 
trial, and again sentenced to five years’ penal servitude—a 
punishment from which she never emerged ; for she drew 
her last breath within prison walls. 


STEINIE MORRISON AND THE 
SCARLET “S$” 


By SIR JOHN HALL 


It was with amazement and indignation that the public 
read in the newspapers of December 17th, 1910, that three 
poltce constables had been killed in Houndsaitch by a gang of 
foreign desperadoes. On former occasions, policemen arriv- 
ing upon the scene of a burglary had been fired upon and 
sometimes even killed, but in these instances tt was clearly 
only as a last resort and with some reluctance that the 
criminals had used their weapons. In the present case a 
ruthlessness and a complete disregard for human life had 
been displayed, suggesting that the miscreants were of a type 
hitherto unknown in this country. The word * Bolshevik” 
had not yet been tnvented, and they could theretore only be 
described as Russtan anarchists. 


HUS, for the first time, the public learnt of the exist- 

ence of a mysterious individual, named “‘ Peter the 
Painter,” whom the papers declared to be the leader of the 
band. Mr. Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary, was 
sald to be devoting his whole attention to the case, and when 
the year 1910 drew to its close, people were confidently 
expecting to hear that a “ round up ” had taken place, and 
that those of the gang who had not been killed had been 
safely lodged in jail. But the papers of January 2nd, 1911, 
the day before the ‘‘ Battle of Sidney Street,” contained news 
which, although highly sensational, was of a quite unex- 
pected character. 

About eight o’clock on New Year’s morning, a policeman 
made a strange discovery on Clapham Common. Amongst 
some thorn bushes, a little to the north-west of the band- 
stand and close to the asphalt path which crosses the common 
in a south-easterly direction from Lavender Gardens, lay 
the body of an elderly man who had clearly been murdered 


with great brutality. 
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Within a short space of time, Dr. Needham, the police 
surgeon from Balham, and several police officers, including 
the late Inspector Ward, were upon the scene. The dead 
man was dressed in a longish black overcoat of Melton cloth, 
the fur collar of which was drawn up level with the top of 
his head. It was evident that he had been dragged face 
downwards from the asphalt path upon which he had been 
struck down originally. All doubt upon that point was set 
at rest by the dirt upon his face, the front of his coat andthe 
toes of his boots. A few yards from where he lay, his hat 
was discovered in an uninjured condition, but neither money, 
watch, nor valuables of any kind were found upon him. In 
Dr. Needham’s opinion the murder had taken place some 
six hours earlier, about three o’clock in the morning. 

As a result of the post-mortem examination which he per- 
formed the following day, the late Dr. Freyberger was able 
to declare that he had found no less than eighteen wounds 
upon the deceased. Eight consisted of heavy blows upon 
the head which had fractured the skull and caused death. 
The implement used was probably some “ blunt, metallic 
instrument,” such as a crowbar. Three deep stabs had, 
also, been inflicted upon the body, two upon the left and 
one upon the right side. A knife with a blade not less than 
five inches long must have been employed for this purpose. 

Owing to the small amount of blood which had flowed 
from them, Dr. Freyberger was disposed to think that these 
wounds could only have been inflicted after death. Lastly, 
upon both of the deceased’s cheeks were a number—Dr. 
Freyberger computed them at seven—of superficial cuts 
bearing in shape some faint resemblance to the letter ‘‘ S.”’ 
Meanwhile, it had been ascertained from documents dis- 
covered upon his person that the murdered man was a 
Russian Jew, named Léon Beron, and that he resided in 
Jubilee Street, Mile-End Road. As soon as these facts 
transpired, numerous sensational paragraphs appeared in 
the Press. The Sidney Street ‘‘ battle ” 1 had only accounted 


1 The ‘‘ Battle of Sidney Street’ followed the besieging of a gang 
of robbers in a house in Houndsditch. The criminals fought with 
the utmost desperation, and several police officers were killed or 
wounded. Soldiers were then brought in to help, and the besieged 
house set on fire. 
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for two, or, at the most, three of the Houndsditch gang. 
‘“ Peter the Painter ’’ was still at large, and now a Russian 
Jew, living in Jubilee Street, where the Anarchist Club 
which the police had recently closed was situated, had been 
found mysteriously murdered on Clapham Common. On 
the dead man’s cheeks the letter ‘‘ S ” could be plainly dis- 
cerned cut with the point of the assassin’s knife. Could 
it be doubted that this was the first letter of the Russian word 
‘* spic,’”? which means spy, or of the Polish word ‘ spiccan,”’ 
which bears the same meaning ? 

This explanation of the murder was readily accepted by 
many of the public, but it was one which the authorities 
never adopted. Inspector Wensley, who was in charge of 
the Metropolitan Police inquiries in the Houndsditch case, 
was in a position to know that the deceased had never supplied 
any information about the gang, nor had he reason to think 
that he had been connected with the anarchists at any time. 
From the first, both he and Inspector Ward felt little doubt 
that robbery pure and simple was the motive of this new 
murder. 


§ 1 


Léon Beron, who was a widower forty-eight years of age, 
lived with his brother, David, in Jubilee Street, Mile-End 
Road. By a strange coincidence his father was an inmate 
of a Jewish home for incurables situated on the south side of 
Clapham Common, within half a mile of the place where he 
was murdered. Léon was born in Russia, but his family 
migrated to France, while he was still a child, and he himself 
appears to have taken up his permanent residence in this 
country in the year 1894. 

It was said that the family laid claim to an estate of im- 
mense value, and that it was in order to prosecute that claim 
that they came to settle in London. Be that as it may, in 
the course of sixteen years none of them appear to have 
taken any steps to bring their case into Court. Léon, 
however, was the undoubted owner of some cottage pro- 
perty in the East End which brought him in a net income of 
twenty-five pounds a year. Beyond that he had no regular 
means of subsistence, except for an allowance of ninepence 
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a week granted him by his brother, David, to help him to pay 
the weekly sum of three shillings demanded for the room 
in which he lodged in Jubilee Street. 

Ever since his wife’s death, which took place some six 
years earlier, Léon Beron may be said to have spent his 
whole life at the Warsaw Restaurant, a Jewish eating-house 
in Osborn Street, Whitechapel Road, kept by a man named 
Alexander Snelwar. It was his almost invariable custom 
to arrive at this place about two o’clock, and to remain upon 
the premises until the establishment closed at midnight. 
During that time he would obtain for the modest expenditure 
of eighteenpence—a suin which he never exceeded—his 
dinner, his supper and such liquid refreshment as he required. 
And there was nothing singular about his way of living. 
Many of Snelwar’s regular customers spent no more than 
a shilling, yet remained all day seated at a table in his 
establishment. 

Solomon Beron, another of Léon’s brothers, who paid 
sevenpence a night for a room at one of the Rowton houses, 
led precisely the same kind of existence. According to 
Snelwar, his customers did not transact business among 
themselves, nor did they discuss politics; they simply spent 
their time ‘sitting talking.” Yiddish was the language 
most generally used, but Léon Beron talked French when- 
ever he could. In the course of two years, deposed a man 
who had been a waiter at the Warsaw, he never remembered 
anyone sending out either for beer, wine or spirits. 

In this curious community Léon Beron was known as 
‘the landlord,”’ and was regarded as a man of substance. 
Although he did no work, and although his property only 
brought him in a clear income of about twenty-five pounds a 
year, his ‘‘ wash-leather purse secured inside his waistcoat 
pocket by a safety-pin”’ rarely contained less than twenty 
or thirty sovereigns. Snelwar had numerous opportunities 
of observing its contents, it being his custom to give him 
gold in exchange for the silver which he received in the course 
of collecting his rents. Moreover, he invariably carried 
and was fond of displaying a large English gold watch 
attached to a heavy gold chain from which depended one 
of those five-pound pieces struck at the time of the first 
Jubilee in 1887. In short, it is clear that Léon Beron never 
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stirred abroad without about sixty pounds upon his person, 
half of this sum being represented by the sovereigns in his 
purse and the other half by his valuable watch and chain 
which could easily be converted into money. 

Towards the latter part of November 1910, a newcomer 
began to take his meals at Snelwar’s restaurant and to 
make friends with the persons frequenting the establish- 
ment. He was a tall, powerful, good-looking young man, 
always smartly clothed and of agreeable manners. By 
birth he was a Russian Jew, and the name under which he 
passed was Stein, or Steinie Morrison. Now Snelwar’s 
regular customers were, for the most part, harmless and in- 
offensive persons, but Steinie Morrison was an habitual and 
dangerous criminal. He was one of those individuals who, 
having adopted housebreaking as a profession, receives, 
when brought to justice, a severe admonition followed by a 
short sentence of imprisonment which enables him, in a 
year or two, to return to his old haunts and prey once mcre 
upon society. Since he had arrived at man’s estate, Steinie 
had been constantly in prison, and was, at this time, at 
liberty on a ticket-of-leave which had been granted him on 
September 17th. A day or two after he had obtained his 
release in this fashion, he procured, by replying to an ad- 
vertisement, employment from a Mr. Pithers, a baker, 
whose shop was situated on Lavender Hill, within fifty yards 
of Lavender Gardens on the north-western edge of Clapham 
Common. While with Mr. Pithers he appears to have 
worked hard and steadily, but at the end of two months 
he gave him notice, explaining that he intended to go abroad. 
Then it was that he began to appear at Snelwar’s restaurant, 
and, after a brief stay in Grove Street, took lodgings in 
Newark Street, at the back of the London Hospital. 

It is doubtful whether Steinie Morrison gave out to his 
new friends at the Osborn Street restaurant that he was 
engaged upon any kind of business. According to his own 
story, when he left the bakery he set up as a traveller in cheap 
jewellery, and frequently sought to dispose of his wares at 
Snelwar’s eating-house. But this assertion is plainly false. 
Nobody was ever produced who had seen him offer any 
cheap jewellery for sale at the Warsaw Restaurant. A Mr. 
Hermilin, a regular frequenter of the place, subsequently 
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deposed, however, that Steinie told him that he was in the 
diamond trade. The only business transaction which he 
appears to have carried out in the restaurant itself was that, 
towards the end of December, he sold the pawn-ticket of his 
silver watch and chain to Snelwar for half a crown. By that 
time he had grown very intimate with Léon Beron, the two 
of them often sitting together for hours at the same table. 

On the evening of December 31st, Steinie appears to have 
arrived at the restaurant between six and seven o'clock. 
Léon Beron was already there, and both of them had supper 
together at a corner table. Whether they did, or did not, 
remain at that table the whole evening was never definitely 
established. It was New Year’s Eve and the restaurant was 
crowded, and it is very possible that one or both of them may 
have gone out, for a time, without arousing attention. But 
this much may be regarded as certain: at about a quarter 
to twelve, shortly before the establishment closed, the two 
of them left the place together. 

About eleven o’clock the following morning, January 1st, 
1911, while Léon Beron’s body was being conveyed to the 
mortuary at Battersea, Steinie Morrison looked in at 
Snelwar’s restaurant. But his stay was of brief duration. 
After hastily glancing round, and without having ordered 
anything, or having addressed a word either to Snelwar 
himself or to his customers, he went out, and was never again 
seen inside the place. 

Later on, the same day, he returned to his lodgings in 
Newark Street, and having informed Mrs. Zimmerman, his 
landlady, that he was starting for Paris, packed up his clothes 
and took his departure. In point of fact he had arranged, 
after leaving the Osborn Street restaurant, to share the room 
of a prostitute, Florrie Dellow, in York Road, Lambeth, and 
five out of the next seven nights he passed in her company. 
According to his own story, however, his days were spent, 
as heretofore, in the Whitechapel Road neighbourhood, 
where he continued to carry on his cheap jewellery business. 
Now, whether or not he was engaged as he says he was, 
he was certainly often in this part of the town, although 
he studiously avoided Snelwar’s eating-house. Thus, on 
Saturday, January 7th, when the woman Dellow expected a 
friend, and when, in consequence, it would be inconvenient 
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for her to receive him, he accepted the hospitality of an old 
acquaintance, Mrs. Cinnamon, in Grove Street, and shared 
her son’s bed. 

Rising early the next day, he went round to his former 
lodgings in Newark Street to inquire for some of his linen 
which was at the wash when he left so suddenly on the 
previous Sunday. 

Meanwhile the police had not been idle. In the first 
instance, they invited both Solomon and David Beron to 
make statements, and, when these proved satisfactory, turned 
their attention to the murdered man’s associates at Snelwar’s 
restaurant. Thus, they learnt that Steinie Morrison had 
recently frequented the place, and that during the past 
fortnight he had been Léon Beron’s most constant com- 
panion. But since the murder he had not been seen upon 
the premises, except on the one occasion when he had looked 
in, on New Year’s morning. Yet he could not be ignorant 
of the fate which had overtaken his friend, seeing that the 
papers devoted columns to the Clapham: Common affair. 

As a convict on ticket-of-leave he was bound to register 
an address and personally to report to the police once 4 
month. But neither at No. 4 Whitfield Street, the shop of 
a grocer named Rotto, which he had given as his address, 
nor at his lodgings in Newark Strcet, could the police obtain 
any news of him. On January 6th a watch was set for him 
at both these places and, two days later, when he came to 
inquire for his washing at Newark Strect, he was followed 
to a neighbouring Jewish restaurant in Fieldgate Street. 

Cohen’s restaurant was an establishment of the same kind 
as Snelwar’s, but at the early hour of ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning, January 8th, it was empty. Steinie, as soon as he 
arrived, ordered breakfast and was about to enjoy it when 
Inspector Wensley and two police officers appeared. “I 
want you, Steinie,’”’ said the inspector, and at these words 
his two subordinates threw themselves upon the seated man, 
and began to search him for the pistol which, they had been 
warned, he always carried. ‘‘ You are putting something 
in my pocket,” cried Steinie, as he felt their hands pass ovcr 
him. But, after they had satisfied themselves that he was 
unarmed, he offered no resistance when they led him out 
and conducted him to Leman Street Police Station 
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Inspector Wensley and two other officers following close upon 
their heels. ‘‘ This is the biggest blunder you have ever 
made, and I don’t suppose it is the first,’’ was his only re- 
mark, as they hurried him through the streets. At the police 
station the charge entered against him was that being a 
convict on licence he had failed to notify his change of 
address. 

About noon the prisoner sent a message to Inspector 
Wensley saying that he wished to make a voluntary state- 
ment. The inspector, accordingly, had him taken to a 
room in the station, where Steinie said to him: ‘‘ You have 
accused me of a serious crime; you have accused me of 
murder.”’ ‘‘I have done nothing of the kind,” replied 
Inspector Wensley, and told Morrison that if he wished to 
make a statement he had better make it to Inspector Ward. 
That officer was sent for and, as soon as he arrived, Steinie 
made and signed the following declaration : 


§ 2 


‘January 8th, 1911—116 York Road, Lambeth, S.E.— 
I have sent for Divisional Detectives Ward and Wensley, 
and desire to make a voluntary statement, in consequence of 
my having been arrested this morning under the suspicion 
of murder—Mr. Wensley having told me this. I am an 
Australian, born in Sydney, brought up in England. I am 
a confectioner and baker, and now a traveller in common 
jewellery. During the month of September I obtained a 
situation as a journeyman baker at 213 Lavender Hill. 
I should think I was there ten weeks altogether. I was 
sleeping there during the whole of that time. I left of my 
own accord, having saved up about #4. I then com- 
menced to travel in cheap jewellery. I went to reside at 
No. 5 Grove Street, E. I bought the cheap Jewellery from 
various persons ; you will find the receipt for some of it in 
my bag. On leaving Grove Street I went to reside at No. 91 
Newark Street. I remained there until last Sunday, the rst, 
and then went to live with a girl, named Florrie, at 116 York 
Road, and have continued to live with her up till the present 
time. Last night I stayed with a friend named Mrs. Cinna- 
mon, who lives in a building off Grove Street. as I was too 
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late to return to my lodgings. This is my voluntary state- 
ment, and all I wish to say.—STEINIE Morrison.” 

In the course of this same day, Inspector Ward and 
Detective-Sergeant Brogden searched the woman Dellow’s 
room and removed from it a number of articles of clothing 
belonging to the prisoner. Among them was a black billy- 
cock hat, in the lining of which they found a cloak-room 
ticket issued at St. Mary’s Station, Whitechapel. This, 
later on in the afternoon, was presented to the attendant by 
Sergeant Nursey, who received in exchange a brown paper 
parcel containing a loaded revolver and forty-four cartridges 
wrapped up in a towel. The next day, Green, the clerk in 
charge of the cloak-room, picked out, from a number of other 
men at Leman Street Police Station, Steinie Morrison as 
the person who, under the name of Banman, had deposited 
this parcel about eleven o’clock on the morning of January 
1st. On this same occasion, Monday, January goth, Steinie 
was identified by Snelwar and several of his customers as a 
man who, during the three weeks preceding the murder, 
had been constantly in Léon Beron’s company. 

Furthermore, a woman named Deitch, who made a state- 
ment to the police on the evening of January 1st, now re- 
cognised Steinie as the tall, smartly dressed young man whom 
she had seen in company with Léon Beron in the Commercial 
Road, between half-past one and two o’clock on New Year’s 
morning. The main thoroughfares were thronged with 
people, and she herself was returning with her husband, a 
gasfitter, from a party in Commercial Street. The prisoner 
was unknown to her, but she had been well acquainted with 
Léon Beron for the past twelve years. Lastly, a taxi-cab 
driver named Alfred Castlin, who made his statement to the 
police on January 4th, picked out Steinie as one of two men 
whom he had driven, about half-past three o’clock on the 
morning of January ist, from the cab-rank near Kensington 
Church to Finsbury Gate in the Seven Sisters Road. As 
soon as he had thus been identified, the prisoner was conveyed 
to the South-Western Police Court on Lavender Hill, where 
he was formally charged with the murder of Léon Beron. 
In the meantime certain garments which he was wearing at 
the time of his arrest, or which had been found in the woman 
Dellow’s room, were submitted for examination to Dr. 
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William Smith, Professor of Forensic Medicine at King’s 
College Hospital. 

As early as January 6th the police caused a bill to be 
posted up in every cab yard in London, offering ‘‘ £1 reward 
to the driver of any cab who, between twelve night on 
December 31st, and 6 a.m. on January 1st, 1911, took up at the 
neighbourhood of the East End two men and drove them to 
Clapham Common; also if any driver picked up one or two 
men in the neighbourhood of South Side Clapham Common, 
or Clapham High Street, between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m., Ist inst., 
going in direction of London.” 

As a result of this singularly ill-worded notice, Edward 
Hayman, a hansom cab driver, presented himself at 
Kennington Lane Police Station, on January oth, and stated 
that ‘‘ about two o’clock in the morning of January 1st he took 
up two men at the corner of ” Sidney Street and the Mile-End 
Road, and drove them to Lavender Gardens, Clapham 
Common. Furthermore, on January 17th, he positively 
identified Steinie Morrison at the police station as one of 
these men, his companion being a shorter man, aged from 
forty-five to fifty, dressed in a dark overcoat and hard felt 
hat. And, in addition to Hayman’s evidence, an equally 
important statement was forthcoming from another hansom 
cab driver, named Andrew Stephens. In the early hours of 
Sunday, January ist, this man was on the rank at Clapham 
Cross, at the north-east corner of the Common, when an 
individual coming from the direction of the Old Town walked 
past him. He addressed the words, ‘‘ Cab, sir,’”’ to him, but 
in the first instance he took no notice. Presently, however, 
he changed his mind and, coming back, bade him drive 
to Kennington. Stephens started off at once and, some 
twelve minutes later, put down his fare close to the ‘‘ Han- 
over Arms,”’ opposite Kennington Church. 

A week later, on January 17th, he was able to identify 
Steinie Morrison at the South-Western Police Station as the 
man whom he had thus conveyed from Clapham to 
Kennington. Buta difficulty now arose. Stephens fixed the 
hour at which he had driven off from the rank at Clapham 
Cross as half-past two, because it was “ some time after the 
last tram left for Tooting.”” But, according to Hayman, at 
half-past two Steinie Morrison and his elderly companion 
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were in his cab, travelling from Sidney Street to Lavender 
Gardens. One or other of their statements, it was evident, 
must be incorrect. Stephens, however, ascertained from 
the tramway company that, on Saturday nights, the last 
car did not leave until half an hour later than he had sup- 
posed. Accordingly, having cleared that matter up, he 
asked to be allowed to amend his former statement and to 
declare that he had driven off from the Clapham cab-rank 
between three and a quarter past. 

In addition to Mrs. Deitch, several persons were able to 
testify to the movements of the accused and the murdered 
man after the closing of the Osborn Street restaurant. Jack 
Taw was a youth who, some three years before, had come to 
this country from Galicia. Like most of his friends on New 
Year’s night he was in the streets for many hours, and, at 
about a quarter to two o’clock, saw, close to a coffee stall 
in the Whitechapel Road, Steinie and Léon Beron walking 
eastwards in the direction of Sidney Street. Jacob Weiss- 
berg, a Jewish butcher, and his friend, Israel Zaltzman, a 
furrier, were almost continuously engaged, between half- 
past three in the afternoon of December 31st and the early 
hours of New Year’s morning, in wandering about the 
Whitechapel Road. At about a quarter to one they observed 
Léon Beron and Steinie Morrison together at the corner 
of Black Lion Yard, near the London Hospital. Now Jack 
Taw was often employed as a waiter at Snelwar’s restaurant, 
while Weissberg and Zaltzman were regular patrons of the 
establishment. Léon Beron and Steinie Morrison were, 
consequently, familiar figures to all three of them. 

But, from the beginning of their investigations, the task 
of the police in collecting evidence was rendered very difficult 
by the nature and the characteristics of the alien population 
with which they had to deal. Many of these people under- 
stood very little English, and nearly all of them came from 
countries in which the police are regarded with fear and 
execration. And it is impossible to doubt that, while the 
police court proceedings were going on, the witnesses were, 
in several instances, subjected to a considerable amount of 
intimidation. On the one side were the Beron brothers 
and their friends, and on the other, the infinitely more 
dangerous associates of Steinie Morrison. Thus, on January 
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zoth, only a few days after he had given his evidence at the 
police court, Andrew Stephens, the cab driver, was set upon 
and severely knocked about by a man named Rappolt, and 
two other ruffians, all three of whom were sentenced, on 
March 3rd, to long terms of hard labour by Mr. Justice 
Darling. 

But the most dramatic episode of the preliminary pro- 
ceedings was the recantation of her former evidence by a 
girl named Eva Flitterman. If her original story were true, 
it was of great importance, inasmuch as it went to show 
that the prisoner was, shortly after the murder, in possession 
of a five-pound piece similar to the one which Léon Beron 
always wore upon his chain. Her acquaintance with Steinie 
Morrison, she stated to the police on January 21st, began on 
December 24th. He paid her some attentions, and on 
December 28th she was for a considerable time in his room 
at Newark Street, where he played the flute for her delecta- 
tion. But neither on this nor on any subsequent occasion 
did anv improper relations take place between them. On 
Sunday, January 1st, he came to her home in Thrawl Street, 
Spitalfields, and told her mother that he wished to marry her. 
He was then wearing on his chain a five-pound gold piece 
which she had not observed when she first saw him. He 
seemed to have plenty of money, for, besides cashing a 
cheque for four pounds for her brother, al] in half-sovereigns, 
he gave her two pounds for herself. 

At the police court, however, on January 24th, she told a 
different story. It was when she first met him that she 
noticed the five-pound piece, but this again she withdrew, 
declaring finally that she could not say when it was. A day 
or two later she observed that he was no longer wearing 
this coin, and she asked the reason. He first told her that he 
had pawned it, and then that he had changed it for a watch. 
But, having deposed thus, she went to the police and to the 
solicitors for the defence and admitted that she had been 
altogether mistaken. She had described a coin which 
she had seen in the prisoner’s possession as a five-pound 
piece, because it resembled one of that value belonging to her 
deceased father. Her mother, however, had since told her 
that her father’s coin was not a five-pound piece, as she had 
hitherto imagined that it was. 
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On January 28th, under cross-examination by Mr. 
Abinger, she admitted that the coin on the prisoner’s watch- 
chain was not a five-pound piece, ‘‘ it looked like a shilling.” 
She was, she pleaded, ‘‘ afraid and nervous,’”’ and scarcely 
knew what she was saying. She was not even aware that the 
prisoner was accused of murder. In answer to the magis- 
trate, she said that she thought she would ‘‘ do the prisoner 
good in mentioning the five-pound piece.”’ 

In consequence of the numerous contradictions in the 
girl’s evidence, Messrs. Lumley, the solicitors for the defence, 
wrote to the Director of Public Prosecutions asking that she 
should be proceeded against for perjury. But Sir Charles 
Mathews declined to move in the matter. She could speak 
very little English, and was plainly a poor, illiterate creature. 
Moreover, her evidence had, admittedly, been badly inter- 
preted, and it was certain that, in the circumstances, no jury 
would convict her. Eva Flitterman, however, was not the 
only witness whom the prosecution were obliged to discard 
as altogether untrustworthy. 

A young man, named Sam Rosen, had, on January oth, 
picked out Steinie Morrison as the person whom he had seen 
in company with Léon Beron, in the Whitechapel Road, 
at half-past one on New Year’s morning. Furthermore, 
before the coroner and at the police court, on January 24th, 
he swore that, earlier in the evening, at Snelwar’s restaurant, 
he had observed that the accused was carrying a pistol in his 
hip-pocket. 

Nevertheless, on February 8th he went into the witness-box 
at the police court and withdrew all he had previously 
said. It was untrue that he had noticed a pistol in the 
prisoner’s pocket, nor could he specify at what hour he had 
seen him in the street, on New Year’s night, with “ the 
landlord.”” He made this retraction, notwithstanding that 
the Berons had, he asserted, pressed him strongly to adhere 
to his earlier statements. 


§ 3 


On Monday, March 6th, 1911, Steinie Morrison was 
brought to trial before Mr. Justice Darling at the Old Bailey. 
Mr.—afterwards Sir—R. D. Muir, Mr. Leycester and Mr. 
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Ingleby Oddie appeared for the Crown, and Mr. Abinger, 
Mr. Macgregor and Mr. Roland Oliver for the defence. 
Having, in his opening statement, described the murder and 
indicated the steps by which he proposed to connect the 
accused with it, Mr. Muir proceeded to call his witnesses. 
Joseph Mumford, a police constable, related how he had 
discovered the body on Clapham Common, about eight 
o’clock on New Year’s morning, and Dr. Needham, the 
police surgeon, described the wounds which he had found 
upon it. The injuries to the head, he declared in answer 
to a question put to him by the learned Judge, might well 
have been caused by a burglar’s ‘‘ jemmy.”’ 

Dr. Freyberger gave the result of his post-mortem ex- 
amination and, in reply to Mr. Abinger, stated that it by no 
means followed that any great effusion of blood had taken 
place. Death had supervened rapidly, and, after death, 
the wounds would cease to bleed. Later on they might 
start afresh, but that would be “‘ more in the manner of oozing 
than of spurting out.’”’ Under re-examination by Mr. Muir, 
he expressed a decided opinion that all the injuries were 
inflicted within a space of ‘‘ a few minutes.” 

The next batch of witnesses testified to the murdered 
man’s habits of life and to his relations with the accused. 
Solomon Beron, who was plainly labouring under great 
excitement, gave a brief history of the family and his brother’s 
financial position. His watch and chain, to which a five- 
pound Jubilee coin was attached, would, he computed, be 
worth about forty pounds, and, in addition, he seldom carried 
less than thirty sovereigns in his purse. 

This last statement was confirmed by Alexander Snelwar, 
the proprietor, and Henry Hermilin, a regular frequenter of 
the Osborn Street restaurant. The accused began to ap- 
pear constantly at the restaurant about the end of November, 
and during the latter half of December he unquestion- 
ably became very intimate with the deceased. On one 
occasion, Hermilin deposed, he had seen him examining 
and weighing in his hand the dead man’s watch. Both he 
and Snelwar were strongly of opinion that on the night of 
December 31st the prisoner and Léon Beron sat at the same 
table throughout the evening, but, whether that were so 
or not, they were positive that they left the restaurant 
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together, shortly before it closed. Joe Mintz had been a 
waiter in Snelwar’s employ for the past two years, and he 
was, therefore, quite familiar with both Léon Beron and 
the prisoner, whom he described as being ‘‘ very good 
friends.”’ 

On the evening of December 31st, when the accused came 
in, between six and seven o’clock, he went up to the counter 
and asked him to take charge of a narrow brown paper parcel 
about two feet long. Mr. Snelwar’s little girl, of whom the 
prisoner always took considerable notice, was standing close 
by, and inquired what the parcel contained. ‘‘ A flute,” 
was the reply, but the witness could tell from the weight that 
something heavier than a flute was wrapped up in that 
parcel. It was more in the nature of an iron bar than a 
musical instrument. This witness also felt quite certain 
that the accused quitted the restaurant in Léon Beron’s 
company. Before departing, however, he asked for and 
obtained the parcel, which he said contained his flute. The 
unfortunate Joe Mintz was thereupon subjected to a very 
severe cross-examination by Mr. Abinger, who elicited that 
he had been an inmate of Colney Hatch Asylum, and had 
once tried to hang himself. The learned counsel insisted 
on obtaining this last admission, notwithstanding that 
Mr. Justice Darling drew his attention to the consequences 
which an attack upon the character of a witness for the 
prosecution might entail. 

Jack Taw, Weissberg, Zaltzman and Mrs. Deitch carried 
the story a step further. The three men, it has already been 
related, were well acquainted both with the prisoner and 
with Léon Beron, and all of them swore positively to seeing 
them together at various places between the London Hospital 
and Sidney Street, after the closing of Snelwar’s restaurant, 
on the fatal New Year’s night. Mrs. Deitch, it will be re- 
membered, was returning with her husband from a party 
which broke up about a quarter past one, on New Year’s 
morning, when, between Philpot Street and Bedford Street 
in the Commercial Road, she perceived Léon Beron with a 
tall, smartly dressed young man. That same evening, 
directly she heard of the murder, she went to Leman Street 
Police Station and made a statement, and on January oth 
picked out the prisoner as the deceased’s companion on 
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New Year’s morning. Previous to that the accused was 
unknown to her, but her identification of him took place 
before any picture of him had been published in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Abinger, however, by his cross-examination sought 
to show that Mrs. Deitch was a person totally unworthy of 
credence. Her house, he suggested, was nothing more than 
a brothel, and he put to her the names of several prostitutes 
to whom she had let rooms for improper purposes. On the 
following day, these women were confronted with her in 
court, but she angrily denied that she had ever spoken to 
them or had any kind of dealings with them. And the 
question of her credibility had to rest at that. 

A crucial stage in the case was reached when Edward 
Hayman, the cab-driver, replaced Mrs. Deitch in the witness- 
box. He related how, about two o’clock on New Year’s 
morning, he drove, at “an ordinary pace,’”’ two men from 
Sidney Street to the corner of Lavender Hill and Lavender 
Gardens. One was tall and dressed in a long, greyish, 
striped overcoat, and the other was short and wore a dark 
overcoat and bowler hat. It was the tall man who spoke 
to him and paid him his fare. In consequence of seeing a 
police notice, he made a statement at Kennington Lane 
Police Station, on the evening of January oth, and, on 
January 17th, picked out the accused as the tall man whom 
he had set down at Lavender Gardens, on New Year’s night. 

It was strange, suggested Mr. Abinger, that, although the 
police notices were put up on the 6th, and although the papers 
were full of the murder, he should have deferred communi- 
cating with the police until the 9th. The witness did not 
deny that he had been somewhat reluctant “ to have anything 
to do with the job at all.” He went to the police when he 
‘“‘thought proper,” and certainly not because he had seen 
a picture of the accused in the Hvening News. It was true 
that before he identified the prisoner, on the 17th, he saw 
portraits of him in various papers, but he “ did not go by 
portraits.”” When he picked him out, the accused was 
dressed in the long overcoat which he was wearing when 
he drove him. He had no difficulty: in recognising him. 

Andrew Stephens was equally positive that the accused 
was the man whom he had driven, in circumstances which 
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have been related on a former page, from Clapham Cross 
to Kennington, on New Year’s morning. His statement 
to the police was only made on January ioth, and it was 
not until the 17th that he identified the prisoner. He first 
saw the police notice posted up in his yard on the oth, 
and, on the following day, went to the police station. The 
accused, when he engaged him at Clapham Cross, was wear- 
ing a grey or greenish motor coat, and he thought that he was 
an actor or professional man living at Kennington. Just 
before he put him down at the ‘“‘ Hanover Arms ”’ at Kenning- 
ton, he fancied that someone hailed him. Accordingly, he 
turned his cab round and looked about, but could see 
no one. 

He then drove on slowly to the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle.”’ 
Stephens, it will be remembered, had originally declared 
that it was about half-past two that he drove away with his 
fare from the Clapham cab-rank. But as soon as he dis- 
covered that the last tram for Tooting left the Cross that 
night half an hour later than usual, he altered his first state- 
ment and fixed the time of his own departure at between 
three and a quarter past. On that point he was now very 
roughly handled by Mr. Abinger, who put it to him that he 
had amended his original story in order to make it fit in 
with Hayman’s. Firmly but quite composedly he refused 
to admit anything of the kind ; indeed, both he and Hayman 
proved admirable witnesses, and created a most favourable 
impression. Stephens’s mistake about the time was a 
perfectly natural one, and this much can be said about it— 
he would never have made it had he been, as counsel sug- 
gested, in league with Hayman. 

Alfred Castlin, a taxi-cab driver, deposed that, on New 
Year’s morning, he was on the rank in the New Camberwell 
Road alongside Kennington Church—which, it should be 
mentioned, is not more than two hundred yards’ distance 
from the ‘“‘ Hanover Arms.” About half-past three, two 
men engaged him to take them to Finsbury Gate in the 
Seven Sisters Road. The man who hailed him was dressed 
in a motor coat, and was considerably taller than his com- 
panion. They appeared to him to be Frenchmen; in any 
case, they spoke to each other in some foreign language. 
On arriving at their destination, the tall man paid him seven 
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shillings—the fare which he had agreed to give him. Directly 
he heard of the murder, he communicated with the police, 
and, on January gth, picked out the prisoner at Leman Street 
Police Station as the tall man whom he had driven on that 
occasion. 

As soon as the cab-drivers had given their evidence, 
Inspectors Ward and Wensley and a number of subordinate 
police officers described the prisoner’s arrest, the search 
made in the woman Dellow’s room, and the finding of the 
revolver in the cloak-room at St. Mary’s Station. 

In regard to what took place when the police burst into 
Cohen’s restaurant, Mr. Abinger proceeded to cross-question 
Inspector Wensley very closely. The words, he suggested, 
which he had used on that occasion were, ‘‘ Steinie, you are 
wanted for murder.”’ But this the inspector refused to admit 
for a moment, and the four other officers who had taken part 
in the affair were equally emphatic in declaring that nothing 
had been said either about murder or a serious crime. 

Inspector Ward, in the course of his evidence, deposed 
that, at eleven o’clock on the night of February 1st, in com- 
pany with another officer, he drove in Stephens’s cab, at a 
moderate pace, from Sidney Street to the corner of Lavender 
Hill and Lavender Gardens. The drive occupied thirty- 
eight minutes exactly. Two days later, he and this same 
officer walked, at an ordinary rate, in ten minutes from 
Lavender Gardens to the place on Clapham Common 
where Léon Beron’s body was found. Proceeding at the 
same pace, they reached the cab-rank at Clapham Cross 
in another ten minutes. Eleven mimutes, he was able to 
ascertain by experiment, was the time required to perform 
the journey in a hansom cab from Clapham Cross to the 
‘* Hanover Arms ”’ at Kennington. 

Dr. William Smith and Dr.—now Sir—William Wilcox, 
to whom various articles of the prisoner’s wearing apparel 
had been sent for examination, were the last witnesses called 
for the Crown. It is unnecessary, however, to say anything 
about their depositions, inasmuch as this part of the case 
for the prosecution broke down completely. Nothing which 
could be described as an incriminating bloodstain was 
found on any of the clothing submitted to either of these 
gentlemen. 
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§ 4 


Mr. Abinger, in his address to the jury, set forth the lines 
upon which he proposed to answer the case for the Crown. 
The defence would be in the nature of an alibi and, in addi- 
tion, he should call the prisoner himself, who would give a 
complete account of his financial resources and of his move- 
ments between New Year’s Eve and the day of his arrest. 
Fourteen pounds were found upon him when the police 
took him into custody, consequently he could have left 
the country whenever he pleased. The learned counsel 
then called Mrs. Zimmerman, the woman from whom the 
prisoner hired his room in Newark Street. 

On the night of December 31st, deposed the witness, the 
accused came home at twelve or, possibly, a few minutes 
later. He had a latchkey, but she and her husband in- 
variably sat up for him for fear that he might forget to bolt 
the door. Maurice Zimmerman, her husband, confirmed 
her statements in every particular, adding that it was im- 
possible that the accused could have gone out again on the 
night in question. The bolt was so stiff and ‘“ shrieked ”’ 
so loudly that it could not be drawn without his knowledge. 
He was a very light sleeper. 

The next witness of any importance was a young person 
named Esther Brodsky, the daughter of a tailor. Accord- 
ing to her story, she and her sister, Jane, were in the stalls 
at the Shoreditch Empire on December 31st. The accused 
was sitting near them in the same row. They did not know 
him at that time, but they took particular notice of him be- 
cause his appearance was attractive. On Monday, January 
and, they again went to the same place of entertainment 
and found themselves seated next to him. On that occasion 
they made friends with him, and, on the following Friday, 
January 6th, he called on them and gave her sister, Jane, a 
small silver watch. 

The next day he paid them a second visit, and took Jane 
out with him. In cross-examination she declared that she 
was quite positive that she was at the music hall on New 
Year’s Eve. She and her sister arrived at nine o’clock, and 
each of them paid a shilling for admission to the stalls. 
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They did not stand, but occupied seats, and to these asser 
tions she adhered, although Mr. Muir put it to her very 
forcibly that, on New Year’s Eve, the price of the stalls was 
raised to eighteenpence, and that by nine o’clock there was no 
sitting accommodation in the house. 

Miss Jane Brodsky, who gave her age as sixteen, corro- 
borated her elder sister’s account of their visits to the music 
hall. On Saturday, January 7th, the prisoner took her to 
the house of a friend of his, Mr. Rotto, in Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where they spent the evening. On the 
following day he was arrested, and one of her photographs 
having been found on him, the police came to her father’s 
house and took a statement from her. Neither on that, nor 
on any subsequent, occasion did she mention to the police 
that she had seen him at the Shoreditch Empire on New Year’s 
Eve. Under cross-examination she said that the accused 
had talked to her of marriage, and that she had paid him 
one visit in prison. The police had, she considered, ‘* bullied 
her ”?; that was why she did not tell them that she had seen 
the accused on December 3rst. 

In reply to Mr. Justice Darling, she admitted that, on all 
the occasions on which she made statements to the police, 
she knew that the prisoner was accused of committing a 
murder on New Year’s night. Yet it did not occur to her 
to say, ‘‘ Why, I saw him at the Shoreditch Empire on that 
very night up to eleven o’clock.”” She did not think “‘it 
would have any value.’”’ She mentioned the fact to the 
accused’s soliciturs, but she did not tell the police, because 
sne “ was angry with them.” 

The trial had now lasted for five days, but the prisoner 
still maintained the attitude which he had adopted from the 
first. Declining to avail himself of Mr. Justice Darling’s 
permission to sit down, he remained, throughout the pro- 
ceedings, standing perfectly upright with one hand resting 
upon his hip and with the other clasped behind his back. 
Only while the cabmen were giving their evidence did he 
change his position uneasily and show some signs of nervous 
tension. But he quickly resumed his former bearing, and 
when he entered the witness-box he was, although very pale, 
quite calm and collected. 

Replying to Mr. Abinger, he said that when he left the 
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bakery, on Lavender Hill, he set up as a traveller in cheap 
jewellery. He bought his stock at various times, but chiefly 
at the end of November. At no time in December was he in 
need of money. At the beginning of the month he spent 
about twenty-five pounds in replenishing his wardrobe, the 
receipts for the different articles purchased being among the 
exhibits now in court. While in Mr. Pithers’ employ he 
saved four pounds; his mother sent him about twenty 
pounds from Russia and, early in December, he won thirty- 
five pounds in a gambling-den. In addition, his jewellery 
business brought him in about two pounds a week. It was 
true that he pawned his watch on December 23rd and sold 
the ticket, but it was only because he intended to buy 
another. He never saw Beron in possession of much money. 
He knew him very slightly, and only by his nickname of 
‘* the landlord.” 

On the evening of December 31st he took a meal at Snel- 
war’s restaurant and went, about nine o’clock, to the Shore- 
ditch Empire, where he stayed until about eleven. He then 
returned to Snelwar’s and recovered a flute which he had 
left in charge of Mintz, the waiter. He had bought it at a 
stall in Aldgate that morning. From Snelwar’s he went 
straight home to Newark Street, and did not go out again 
that night. On the way, near the corner of Sidney Street, 
he saw Beron, who called out to him, “‘ Bon soir, Monsieur.” 
He was in company with a very tall, well-dressed man. 
When he heard of the Clapham Common murder, he did not 
realise that the victim was the person whom he knew as “ the 
landlord.”” He deposited his revolver in the cloak-room 
because he thought that the sight of a pistol might alarm 
Mrs. Dellow, with whom he was going to live. He continued 
to carry on his jewellery business in Whitechapel until he 
was arrested. Inspector Wensley certainly used the words, 
‘‘T want you for murder,” when he took him into custody. 

Mr. Muir’s cross-examination, of which only a very brief 
summary can be given, raised an interesting question of law. 
Had the conduct of the defence been of a nature to deprive 
the prisoner of the privileged position which the Act of 1898 
conferred upon him? Mr. Abinger hotly protested that 
it had not. Mr. Justice Darling was of a different opinion. 
The statute was perfectly clear. Questions tending to 
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show previous bad character were not to be put to the 
prisoner, unless the conduct of the defence had been such 
as to involve imputations on the character of the prosecutor 
or of the witnesses for the prosecution. He was content, 
said the learned Judge, to give the ‘‘ go by ” to the questions 
addressed to the witness, Mintz, but the suggestion which 
Mr. Abinger had made to Mrs. Deitch was as grave an 
imputation upon a woman’s character as it was possible to 
make, and he ruled, therefore, that Mr. Muir was entitled 
to treat the accused as an ordinary witness. 

Replying to Mr. Muir, the prisoner stated that the money 
which he had obtained from his mother in Russia was sent 
to him in English bank-notes. He had no evidence to 
produce that he had ever received it at all, nor could he 
adduce any proof that he had won thirty-five pounds in a 
gambling-house. He received the two five pounds found 
upon him, when he was arrested, from Mr. Franks. Mrs. 
Dellow lodged in his house and, when he went there on the 
morning of January 1st to arrange about living with her, 
he gave Mr. Franks ten sovereigns for two notes. He had 
known Mr. Franks for a long time, but he had never heard 
that he had been convicted of receiving stolen jewellery until 
he read the account of the inquest. It was also on January 
1st that he cashed Isaac Flitterman’s cheque for four pounds. 

In the course of his business he often cashed cheques for 
people, but he could not mention the name of any other 
person whom he had obliged in this fashion. He could not 
indicate any particular individual to whom he had sold 
any cheap jewellery, nor could he produce evidence to show 
that he himself had been in possession of any articles of that 
description earlier than January 6th, and the stock which he 
bought on that occasion was, except for a sixpenny brooch, 
intact when he was arrested. When he left his revolver at 
the cloak-room, on January 1st, he gave a false name, “ be- 
cause it was a revolver.”” He should not be able to recognise 
the stall-keeper in Aldgate from whom he bought the flute 
which he left in the keeping of Mintz, the waiter, while he 
was at the Shoreditch Empire on December 31st. 

When he went there on that evening, about nine o’clock, he 
certainly obtained a seat, but he could not be positive whether 
he paid a shilling or eighteenpence for it. He looked upon 
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himself as engaged to marry Miss Jane Brodsky. It was at 
Mr. Rotto’s private residence that he and Miss Jane spent 
the evening of January 8th. He regarded Mr. Rotto as a 
respectable grocer, and he was not aware that he had been in 
custody for ‘‘ receiving ’’ or that he was connected with the 
white slave traffic. His rightful name was Steinie Morrison, 
and he was born in Australia. His statement in a petition 
to the Home Secretary, in 1909, that his real name was 
Alexander Petropavloff was not true. He had twice been 
convicted of burglary and, in 1906, he was charged with 
having housebreaking tools in his possession. But he pro- 
tested excitedly that he had never owned a “ jemmy ” ; 
the only implement which he ever used was a carpenter’s 
chisel. It was the police who hounded him out of Mr. 
Pithers’ bakery. 

Mr. Abinger’s impassioned appeal for the accused 
occupied the greater part of March 14th, the eighth day of 
the trial, and Mr. Muir was unable to conclude his speech 
before the proceedings were adjourned. On the following 
day, when the court reassembled, it was rumoured that 
the defence had procured fresh evidence of a most important 
kind. This was confirmed when Mr. Abinger rose and 
obtained his lordship’s leave to put Police-Constable Greaves 
into the witness-box. 

This officer, who was on duty at Leman Street Police 
Station when the prisoner was brought in, swore positively 
that he had heard Sergeant Brogden say to him, “I told 
you before, you are here on a serious charge—on suspicion 
of murder.’’ In cross-examination, however, Mr. Muir 
elicited that he had been in trouble for making a false charge 
against another officer, and that his record was not satis- 
factory. This closed the incident, but before the proceedings 
were resumed, the learned Judge gave the Jury a few words 
of advice. Far too much importance had, he considered, 
been attached to this question. Mr. Muir had described 
the prisoner as ‘‘ evolving the charge of murder out of his 
inner consciousness.’’ But they would do well to dismiss 
that view of the case from their minds. A man arrested 
without explanation, in the district in which Léon Beron 
lived, might very naturally suppose that he was arrested 
for his murder. 
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§ 5 


In his charge to the jury, Mr. Justice Darling pointed out 
that the crime had been committed with two different imple- 
ments—a blunt instrument such as a bar of iron, and a knife 
or dagger. Had one man performed the deed with two 
kinds of weapons, or was it not more probable that two men 
had taken part in it? Robbery was undoubtedly one of the 
motives, but there might have been other reasons in addition. 

It had been suggested that it was the work of some secret 
society. They had had the photographs before them, and 
anyone who could see the letter ‘‘S”’ in those scratches 
must have better eyes or a more vivid imagination than he 
could lay claim to possess. If they believed the evidence 
of Taw, Zaltzman, Weissberg and Mrs. Deitch, the alibi, 
which the Zimmermans were called to prove, was gone—it 
had no existence. The evidence of the cabmen was of the 
greatest importance. It was honestly given, but it was a 
dark night and, in the circumstances, could they feel quite 
certain that they were not mistaken? If, however, they 
came to the conclusion that these men—Hayman, Stephens 
and Castlin—were right, then it became very difficult for 
the accused to explain why he was in that neighbourhood, 
unless he was engaged in the murder. But if they could not 
make up their minds on the subject, the prisoner was entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. 

The depositing of the revolver in the cloak-room, under a 
false name, a few hours after the murder, was suspicious. 
No man, however, could be convicted on suspicion. The 
accused might be guilty as a fact, and yet not be proved to 
be guilty. If they should conclude that his alibi had broken 
down they should remember, both as regards that and any 
other question of false evidence, that he was a foreigner, and 
that the Brodskys were foreigners. Persons of experience 
in such matters would tell them that it was a common practice 
with men of certain nationalities to bolster up even a good 
case with perjured evidence. 

After an absence of only thirty-five minutes the jury re- 
turned to court with a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.”’? In reply to the 
usual question whether he had anything to say, the prisoner, 
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who displayed considerable emotion, answered, ‘‘I have a 
good deal to say. I can prove that, in November, I had 
three hundred pounds, and out of that I have still two 
hundred and twenty. If 1 can prove that, will it in any way 
alter the jury’s verdict?’’ Sentence of death was then 
passed on him in the prescribed form, but it was noticed 
that Mr. Justice Darling refrained from saying that he con- 
curred with the verdict. 

The solemn prayer for mercy that concludes the death 
sentence was followed by a passionate outburst from the 
condemned man. ‘I decline that mercy,’ he shouted. 
‘I don’t believe there is a God in heaven ! ”’ 

Steinie Morrison’s legal advisers lost no time in appealing, 
but, on March 23rd, 1911, the Court of Criminal Appeal 
declared that the conviction must stand. The language, 
however, in which the decision was expressed was somewhat 
unusual. ‘* Bearing in mind that we are not entitled to put 
ourselves in the position of the jury, we can only come to the 
conclusion that this appeal must be dismissed.”’ 

The implication was obvious, and, taken in connection 
with Mr. Justice Darling’s summing up, it doubtless caused 
Mr. Churchill to decide that it was inadvisable to carry out 
an irrevocable sentence. More than that it is impossible 
to say, for the reasons which influence a Home Secretary 
in such cases are very properly never divulged. It was simply 
announced, on April 12th, that the death sentence passed 
on Steinie Morrison had been commuted into one of penal 
servitude for life. 

Of Steinie’s guilt there cannot be a shadow of doubt. The 
prosecution, it is true, failed to produce any evidence of 
bloodstains upon his clothes or of the possession of the 
weapon with which the crime was perpetrated. Nor were 
they able to trace any of the murdered man’s property to 
him. Nor can the theory that the brown-paper parcel, 
supposed to contain his flute, did, in effect, contain his 
‘‘jemmy,” be regarded as very satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, when all that is admitted, the case against 
him is still overwhelming. That he and the murdered man 
left the restaurant together may be regarded as absolutely 
proved, and there is abundant evidence that they remained 
in one another’s company for the next two hours. Taw 
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Weissberg, Zaltzman and Mrs. Deitch had no quarrel with 
Steinie, and it is incredible that they can have conspired 
together to swear away his life. Can there be any reasonable 
doubt that the tall man in the greyish, striped overcoat, and 
the elderly man in a dark coat and a hard felt hat, whom 
Hayman conveyed from Sidney Street to Lavender Hill, 
were Steinie and Léon Beron ? 

After that, for the next half-hour, all trace of Steinie is 
lost, but in that half-hour Léon Beron was done to death. 
At the end of that time, Steinie reappears alone and, enter- 
ing Stephens’s cab, is driven to Kennington. Five minutes 
later he hails Castlin, and bids him take him and another 
man, whom he had clearly met by appointment, to the Seven 
Sisters Road. A few hours afterwards, Steinie, who only 
a week before was pawning his watch, is in possession of a 
goodly sum in gold, and it was gold that Léon Beron always 
carried in his purse. That same day, also, he deposits, 
under a false name, his revolver in the station cloak-room, 
and leaves his lodgings in Newark Street. Taken in con- 
nection with each other, do not these facts point irresistibly 
to one conclusion only ? 


§ 6 


Two years after the trial, in the summer of 3913, the con- 
vict’s solicitors submitted a petition for his release to the 
Home Secretary. Annexed to it was the sworn statement of 
a woman whose story in no way exculpated Steinie, but, if 
true, did show that another man had been concerned with him 
in the murder. The petition, as may be supposed, was 
rejected, but the police were instructed to seek out this woman 
and hear what she had to say. Her statement, made to 
Inspector Ward, at Scotland Yard, on July z5th, 1973, 
was substantially to the following effect. 

She was an “ unfortunate ”’ in the East End and, in 1910, 
was the mistress of a certain A., a convicted thief, who lived 
upon her earnings and beat her when they fell short of his 
expectations. In the early part of December 1910, this 
man took her to Snelwar’s restaurant and introduced her 
to Steinie Morrison, who gave them supper. In the cours 
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of the meal, Steinie pointed out Léon Beron to her, saying 
that he was rich and possessed of property. On their return 
home, A. told her that Steinie, whom he had known for a 
long time, had just “‘ done” five years. About a fortnight 
later, Steinie came to see them, bringing with him a young 
woman called Eva Flitterman. On Friday, December 
30th, about midnight, he again appeared, accompanied by 
Léon Beron. The three men, A., Léon Beron and Steinic 
Morrison, conversed in a language which she did not under. 
stand, and, before long, they all left the house together. 

In about an hour, A. returned, but it was never his practice 
to tell her about his proceedings, and he did not depart 
from his rule on this occasion. Nevertheless, she gained 
the impression that he and Steinie were plotting to rob Léon 
Beron. On New Year’s Eve, Steinie arrived at their lodgings 
alone, between ten and eleven o’clock, and, after staying a 
few minutes, he and A. went out together. Although 
they said nothing to her, she felt little doubt that they were 
about to commit a robbery. During the next three days 
she could obtain no news of them, and she therefore con- 
cluded that they had been caught, and were in the hands of 
the police. But, on January 3rd, the day of the Sidney 
Street ‘‘ shooting,” A. returned dressed in the clothes which 
he had worn on New Year’s Eve. It was not his habit 
to wear either a greatcoat or a waistcoat, and, that evening, 
she perceived spots of blood upon the front of his shirt. He 
had been fighting, he explained ; nevertheless, he took the 
precaution of burning it. 

When he thus returned he was in possession of both gold 
and silver, yet he had no money when, on that Saturday 
night, he went out with Steinie. He bought an evening 
paper and told her that Léon Beron had been murdered. 
She asked him whether he had had anything to do with 
it, and her question so enraged him that he drew the knife, 
which he always carried in his hip-pocket, and swore that 
he would kill her if she ever said anything about the blood 
upon his shirt. The blade of this weapon was about five 
inches long, and the handle was of some dark wood. But 
aiter he had thus displayed it, she never saw it again. 

For the next several days A. rarely went out before night- 
fall, and when he came home he was generally drunk. On 
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Sunday, January 8th, they heard a rumour that Steinie had 
been arrested, and A. at once went out in the hope of learning 
what had happened. When he came back he was plainly 
very disturbed, and told her that it was true. For the next 
two days he did not leave the house at all, but the police 
sent for him, and he was obliged to make a statement at 
Leman Street. He warned her that, should they question 
her, she must never admit that he and Steinie had gone out 
together on the night of December 31st. Later on, she 
was summoned to Leman Street, but she strictly followed out 
A.’s instructions, and most of what she told the police was 
untrue. About this time, when he was in his cups, A. would 
often blurt out, ‘‘ There 1s nothing like a Jew boy for keeping 
his mouth shut.’”’ She never felt much doubt that he and 
Steinie killed Léon Beron. A. was now, she believed, in 
America. She had had no news of him for the last eighteen 
months. 

Coming from such a source, a statement of this kind must 
be taken for what it is worth. There are circumstances 
about it, however, which make it probable that it is true 
in all essential particulars. From beginning to end it con- 
tains nothing which is inconsistent with the facts proved at 
the trial. The woman, moreover, had neither reward to 
expect nor object to gain by making these revelations. 

Assuming that her story is true, it must be supposed that 
Steinie, on the night of the murdcr, slipped away from 
Snelwar’s for about an hour, in order to apprise A. that 
Léon Beron had agreed to accompany him to Clapham. 
A. thereupon proceeded straight to the spot which they 
had, doubtless, selected earlier in the week as a suitable 
place for the murder. The ground, it must not be forgotten, 
was well known to Steinie. While his accomplice thus made 
his way to Clapham Common, Steinie rejoined his victim 
at the restaurant and, from that moment, never left him 
until the deed was accomplished. The wounds upon the 
body of the unfortunate man were doubtless inflicted by 
A., after Steinie had felled him to the ground and beaten his 
brains out with his ‘“‘jemmy.” The heat with which he 
repudiated Mr. Muir’s suggestion that he, a professional 
burglar, had ever possessed an implement of that kind is not 
without significance. As soon as the business was con- 
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cluded the murderers separated, having apparently agreed 
to meet later on at Kennington Church. 

There seems to be little doubt that, when Steinie drove 
up to the ‘‘ Hanover Arms,” he found an accomplice awaiting 
his arrival. Stephens, it will be remembered, spoke of hear- 
ing someone call when he was in the act of pulling up his 
horse outside the public-house at Kennington. It is im- 
probable that a third individual was engaged in the affair, 
and it must, therefore, be concluded that, by some means 
or another, A. contrived to be the first to reach the place of 
rendezvous. If that be so, then he was certainly the man 
who drove with Steinie in Castlin’s taxi from the Kennington 
cab-rank to the Seven Sisters Road. 

From the moment of his conviction, Steinie never ceased 
to assert that, on November 3oth, he had robbed a bank of 
three hundred pounds and, having plenty of money, had no 
occasion to murder Léon Beron. It was proved at the trial 
that, at the beginning of December, he was in possession 
of a considerable sum, which he accounted for in the witness- 
box by saying that he had received twenty pounds from his 
mother, and won another thirty-five at the faro table. 

Now, on November j3oth, the Holloway branch of a 
London bank was defrauded of three hundred pounds by 
means of a forged bill of exchange. The forger, however, 
was not Steinie, as the petition of 1913 declared, but R.. a 
Polish Jew, whose skill with the pen was notorious. Thi» 
R. was an associate of Steinie, who, undoubtedly, seems to 
have obtained a share of the plunder. It may be that he 
played some small part in the affair, but R. was an inveterate 
gambler, and it is not improbable that Steinie simply con- 
trived to win from him at cards a portion of the proceeds of 
his successful coup. Whether that be so or not, the forty 
or fifty pounds which Steinie had at the beginning of Decem- 
ber were certainly squandered before the end of the month. 

It is generally believed that the police, although they were 
unable to prove it, were satisfied that Steinie disposed of 
Léon Beron’s watch to Franks, the ‘receiver,’ for ten 
pounds. Two five-pound notes were found on him wher 
he was arrested, which had been through Franks’s hands. 
Steinie explained the matter by saying that, to oblige his 
friend, he gave him ten sovereigns in gold in exchange for 
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them. But upon another point of considerable interest no 
light whatever has, to this day, been forthcoming. By what 
means was Léon Beron enticed to Clapham Common at 
two o’clock on a winter’s morning ? Was the lure a woman, 
or did he set out in expectation of receiving a share in some 
stolen property? All that can be said about it is that the 
second of these two theories seems, on the whole, the more 
probable. 

Almost exactly ten years after the murder, on January 
24th, 1921, Steinie Morrison died in the infirmary of Park- 
hurst Prison. 


THE CAMPDEN WONDER 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


Would you belteve tt possible that three innocent people 
could be hanged for a murder that was never committed 

. or that any man could bear such false witness against 
his mother and his brother as to send both of them to the 
hangman’s pitiless hands? Yet these things happened in 
that amazing but true story of old England known as ‘‘ The 
Campden Wonder”—a story which has never been matched 

‘or ats grim horror and its mystery. 


‘ [| HAVE herewith sent you a short narrative of that 

no less strange than unhappy business, which some 
years since happened in my neighbourhood ; the truth of 
every particular whereof I am able to attest, and I think it 
may very well be reckoned amongst the most remarkable 
occurrences of this age.” 


So wrote, in the year 1676, Sir Thomas Overbury of 
Bourton, in Gloucestershire, to Thomas Shirley, Doctor of 
Physick in London. His narrative is the only account we 
possess of that which 1s still known as the Campden Wonder. 
It is the story of the hanging of three innocent people on the 
confession of one of them, for a murder that was never 
committed, and of a mysterious disappearance never ex- 
plained, save by an elaborate fable. It has inspired a poet 
to write a play so grim that at the end the audience filed out 
oppressed with horror, and scarcely capable of applause. 
It remains one of the most haunting and baffling puzzles 
to be found in the byways of history. 

tipping Campden is to-day as it was in 1660, the date of 
the story, a quiet Gloucestershire village on the borders of 
the Cotswolds. Once it had been “a mercat towne well 
peopled and of good resort,’’ but those days were past. 

298 
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There stand the ruins of the great house built by Sir Baptist 
Hickes, the first Lord Campden, and they were ruins in 
1660. Sir Baptist had made a great fortune as a Court 
Mercer, at the sign of the White Bear in Cheapside, in the 
reign of James I., and was the first man to be knighted and 
yet remain a shopkeeper. He died in 1629, having built a 
noble house which cost him £29,000, and having been 
created first Viscount Campden. By special remainder the 
Viscounty passed to Lord Noel, who had married his elder 
daughter, Juliana. He was a devoted Royalist, and was 
commissioned by Charles I. to raise regiments of horse and 
foot, but died in 1643 at Oxford, and was succeeded by 
his son, Baptist. In 1645 the great house was fortified and 
occupied by a Royalist garrison under Sir Harry Bard. 
This Commander was not only a thorn in the flesh to the 
Parliamentary forces at Warwick and Gloucester, but, as 
it would appear, to his more peaceable neighbours, for 
Clarendon says that his garrison ‘‘ brought no other benefit 
to the public than the enriching of the licentious governor 
thereof, who exercised an unbounded tyranny over the 
whole Country.’”? When Charles I. set out for the campaign 
of Naseby, he took this garrison away with him, and the 
great house was burnt rather than that it should prove a 
military post of importance in the Roundheads’ hands. 
Whether this was done by Prince Rupert’s orders or by 
those of Bard himself, and whether with or without the 
approval of the owner, does not seem certain. Lord Campden 
afterwards paid a large sum to regain his estate, but no 
attempt was made to rebuild the house. 

Thus, in 1660, the memory of the great house as such 
was beginning to fade, but the family still reigned there, 
and Lord Campden’s mother had an interest in the estate 
and was the great lady of the neighbourhood. At such a 
time, immediately after the Restoration, there must have been 
in every village bitter feuds and long memories; scores 
to be paid off, and secrets to be kept. If we knew something 
of the inner history of the countryside, which of the neigh- 
bours stood well with the great folk, and which had cause 
to fear them ; what was the part played during the troubled 
years by the Steward of the estate, if he shared in the excesses 
of Bard’s garrison, or had a foot in both camps, and friends 
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perhaps at Gloucester or Warwick—then one part of the 
mystery might be less mysterious than it is. 

This Steward, William Harrison, was in 1660 a man 
seventy years old, living at Campden with his wife and his 
son Edward, who had hopes, so it was believed, of suc- 
ceeding to his position. We are told by Sir Thomas Overbury 
that ‘‘ he lived plentifully and happily in the service of that 
honourable family, to which he had been related above 
fifty years, with the reputation of a just and faithful servant, 
having all his days been a man of sober life and conversa- 
tion.”’” He had, as his servant, one John Perry. Perry’s 
widowed mother, Joan, lived in the village, as did his brother, 
Richard, who was married and had two young children. 

All that we know of John Perry up to this time is that 
one evening, a few weeks earlier, in Campden gardens, he 
had suddenly ‘‘ made a hideous outcry,” and someone 
hearing it and going to see what was the matter, met him 
running in great terror with a sheep pick in his hand. Perry 
thereupon told a story of two men in white who had set 
upon him with naked swords. He had defended himself 
against them with the sheep pick, and also with a key out 
of his pocket. He pointed to cuts on the pick handle and 
the key, which he said were made by the swords. This 
story should, as one would imagine, have put people on 
their guard against John Perry as a crazy liar. Yet it had 
apparently been believed, possibly because within the year 
there had been a real robbery at the Harrison’s house. Ona 
market day between eleven and twelve in the morning, when 
the family were ‘“‘ at the lecture,’’ the house had been broken 
into. A ladder had been set up to a second-story window, 
an iron bar wrenched away with a ploughshare, which was 
left behind, and £140 stolen, nor had the money ever been 
found, nor the robbers traced. 


§ 1 


On the 16th of August, 1660, William Harrison set out 
in the afternoon for Charringworth, a village about two miles 
away, to collect Lady Campden’s rents. He did not return 
as early as usual, and between eight and nine o’clock Mrs. 
Harrison grew anxious and sent John Perry to meet him. 
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Neither Harrison nor Perry returned home that night, so 
very early next morning Edward Harrison went to look for 
his father at Charringworth. On his way he met Perry, 
who said that his master was not there. Together they 
went to Ebrington, a village between Charringworth and 
Campden, and there one Daniel told them that Harrison 
had called at his house the evening before on his way from 
Charringworth, but had not stayed long, and started out 
apparently for home. They went on to Paxford, half a mile 
away, and hearing nothing there, set out to return to Camp- 
den. Someone told them that a woman had discovered a 
hat, band and comb on the road. They found this woman in 
a field, and she told them she had picked up the things 
“‘near unto a great furze-brake ”’ on the high road between 
Ebrington and Campden. The hat and comb were hacked, 
and the band was bloody, and all three were recognised as 
being Harrison’s. All Campden soon heard the news that 
Harrison had been murdered, and came out to search for 
his body, but without finding any further trace of him. 
Perry was suspected of the murder on account of his 
having stayed out all night. He was thought to have met 
his master on the way home, robbed him of the money he 
had collected, and killed him. He was thereupon arrested, 
and on the following day examined by a Justice of the Peace, 
when he gave this account of his movements: Having been 
sent out by Mrs. Harrison between eight and nine, he had 
gone down Campden field towards Charringworth, “ about 
a land’s length,’’ when he met a Campden man, William 
Reed. He told Reed of his errand and added that it was 
growing daik, and he was afraid to go farther; he should 
therefore come home and get Edward Harrison’s horse. 
The two men walked together to Harrison’s Court gate, 
where they parted. Perry sjayed there for a while, and 
presently another neighbour—Pierce—came by. He took 
courage and walked with Pierce ‘‘ about a bow’s shot ” into 
the field, when they turned back and returned once more to 
the gate. Perry then went to his master’s hen-roost, where he 
remained without going to sleep till midnight. The moon 
had now risen, and being no longer afraid of the dark, he had 
started in earnest for Charringworth. A heavy mist came 
up, however : he lost his way and lay under a hedge till day- 
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break ; then he went on to Charringworth, where he in- 
quired for his master from Edward Plaisterer, who told him 
that he had seen Harrison in the afternoon and paid him 
423. William Courtis also told him that he had heard of 
Harrison calling at his house, but he had been out, and so 
had not actually seen him. By this time it was about five 
o’clock in the morning, and Perry started back for Campden, 
and met Edward Harrison on the way. 

This story was clearly in the main true, for it was confirmed 
by Reed, Pierce, Plaisterer and Courtis. Perry, however, 
was not discharged, but kept in custody, partly in the village 
inn and partly in the common prison. During this time he 
was further examined by the magistrate, and gave the same 
account as before. To other people, however, who no doubt 
had the chance of plying him with questions at the inn, 
he was more communicative, and told various stories to the 
effect that his master had been killed and robbed by a tinker 
or alternatively by a gentleman’s servant, and that his body 
had been buried in a Campden bean-rick. He seems to have 
given no explanation of his knowledge, and the bean-rick 
was searched and no body found. Still the village gossips 
plagued him, and Perry, having now had nearly a week to 
brood over the business, declared that he would tell every- 
thing to the magistrate. Being brought before him he 
said, first, that his master was murdered, but not by him. 
Next, he admitted to knowing the murderer, and finally, after 
further pressing, said that his mother and brother had done 
it. The Justice warned him to be careful, and not to “ draw 
more innocent blood on his head,”’ but he affirmed that he 
spoke nothing but the truth, and came out with the whole 


story. 


His mother and brother, he said, had constantly egged him 
to tell them when his master went rent collecting, that they 
might waylay and rob him. Accordingly, on the Thursday 
morning when he met his brother in the street, he had told 
him that his master was going to Charringworth that after- 
noon. Inthe evening, when Mrs. Harrison sent him out, he met 
his brother again, and they went on together. They parted 
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at the churchyard, taking different paths, but met again on the 
road, and went on till they came to the gate into a picce of 
ground called the Conygree. It was then too dark to 
recognise people, but they saw someone in the Conygree, and 
John Perry said he believed it to be his master, and that if 
Richard followed him he could take his money ; he, himself, 
meanwhile, ‘‘ would walk a turn in the fields.”” This he did, 
and then came back to the Conygree, where he found his 
master on the ground, his brother standing over him, and 
his mother near by. Where she had come from he did not 
say. Harrison cried out, ‘“‘ Ah, rogues, will you kill me ? ”’ 
and John urged Richard not to kill him. Richard answered, 
‘* Peace, peace, you are a fool,’’ strangled Harrison, took a 
bag of money from his pocket, and threw it to his mother. 
John and Richard then carried the body into a garden near 
by and the three discussed what to do with it. They decided 
to throw it ‘“‘ into the great sink by Wallington’s mill behind 
the garden.”’ 

It was John’s part to stay on watch ‘ to hearken whether 
anyone was stirring,’’ while the other two threw the body into 
the sink. Whether they actually did so he was not sure, 
because he went to the Court gate, where he met Pierce, 
and from that point his story proceeded in its original form 
with the addition that, having taken the hat-band and comb, 
he had cut them and put them on the road on his way to 
Charringworth. 

John was then interrogated about his story of the two men 
in white, and the robbery at his master’s house. The story 
he admitted to he a fiction. The robbery he said had been 
committed by his brother, who had buried the money in the 
garden, and that it was to have been divided between them 
at Michaelmas. 

One comment may be interpolated here. The meeting 
with Pierce figured in both John’s stories, and was confirmed 
by Pierce himself, but what of the meeting with Reed, of 
which he had spoken at first ? This, too, had been confirmed 
by Reed. Yet John did not attempt to find a place for it 
in his second story. He merely passed it over, and nobody, 
as it seems, thought of saying that if Reed spoke the truth 
then the second story must be false. Possibly the point 
was raised and the two stories found reconcilable in point 
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of time. Sir Thomas Overbury does not mention it, and we 
can only guess at what happened. 

To us, with our after knowledge, John Perry’s story appears 
crazy and impossible. To anyone it must have appeared 
lacking in confirmation in one vital direction. The sink 
was searched and no body was there. The Campden fish- 
pools were drawn, and a search made among the ruins of the 
great house. The Perrys’ garden was dug up, and there was 
no money found. Every single word that could be dis- 
proved had been disproved, and no single word confirmed. 
Nevertheless, Joan and Richard Perry were charged with the 
murder before the Justice. They denied their guilt ‘‘ with 
many imprecations on themselves,’”’ but John, when con- 
fronted with them, reproached them again and again with 
having goaded him into the crime, and reiterated the story 
of his meeting with Richard on the Thursday morning. The 
meeting Richard admitted, but denied the conversation, 
whereon John replied that he had spoken nothing but the 
truth, and ‘‘ would justify it to his death.” 

As the prisoners were being taken away, Richard Perry 
pulled out of his pocket a ball of inkle. One of his guards 
picked it up, and Richard begged him to return it, as it was 
his wife’s hair-net. The guard, finding a slip-knot in it, took 
it to John, who was some distance in front and had not seen 
what had happened, to ask him if he knew it. John said 
“Yes!” he knew it to his sorrow—it was the string with 
which Richard had strangled his master. 

A relentless fate seemed to dog the steps of the wretched 
Joan and Richard. The accident of the ball of inkle had 
given to the diseased mind of John the chance of weaving it 
by way of corroboration into his story. On the very next 
day, being Sunday, the prisoners were taken to church, where 
the parson hoped to bring them to repentance. Richard's two 
children came to meet him on his way. He took one in his 
arms and led the other by the hand, when suddenly both 
their noses began to bleed. This was “looked upon as 
ominous,” the more so probably because Joan Perry was 
suspected in the neighbourhood of being a witch. 

Yet another piece of ill-fortune awaited them at their tnal 
in September, when John, Joan and Richard were indicted 
both for the murder and the robbery of the previous year. 


Io* 
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Sir Christopher Turner declined to try them for the murder, 
since the body had not been found. To the charge of 
robbery they first pleaded not guilty, till some ‘‘ whispering 
behind them” urged them to plead guilty and take the 
benefit of the Act of Oblivion. Frightened, puzzled and 
ignorant, Joan and Richard clutched at this straw, pleaded 
guilty, and obtained pardon for a crime which in all prob- 
ability they had never committed, and helped ultimately to 
put the rope round their necks. 

John meanwhile continued to assert the truth of his story, 
and added that his mother and brother had tried to poison 
him in prison, so that he dared not eat or drink. If ever a 
man cried himself aloud a liar and a madman, it seems to us 
now that John Perry did so. 

The next assizes were in the spring, and Sir Robert Hyde 
was prepared to try the murder charge though no body had 
been found. When John’s confession was proved, he de- 
clared that he had been mad and “ knew not what he said.” 
Richard showed the glimmerings of reason when he said 
that John had accused others besides himself. The Judge 
told him to prove this, and then he could only say that most 
of those who had given evidence knew it, and gave no names. 
His little spark of courage and sense had fled, and he could 
only hold his head down. Who these other witnesses were 
we know not, unless they were merely the witnesses to prove 
John’s confession. But it is hardly thinkable that there 
were not others as well. Perhaps that dogging fate had 
put in yet another and final thrust. There may have been 
circumstances that seemed to confirm John Perry’s story. 
Joan and Richard may have had a little hoard of money in a 
stocking which was discovered and believed to be part of 
Harrison’s twenty-three pounds. Some old misdeed or 
foolish words may have risen up against them. The jury 
found all three guilty, and all were condemned to death. 
A few days later they were brought out for execution on 
Broadway Hill, looking on Campden. Joan, being deemed 
a witch, who had so bewitched her sons that they would not 
confess, was hanged first. Then came Richard, who made a 
last appeal to his brother ‘‘ for the satisfaction of the whole 
world and his own conscience ”’ to tell what he knew of his 
master’s disappearance ; but John, with a “ dogged and surly 
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carriage,” told the people that he was not obliged to confess 
to them. Last came John himself, and as he stood on the 
ladder with Edward Harrison looking up at him from its 
foot, he spoke again to say that he knew nothing of his 
master’s fate but ‘‘ they might hereafter possibly hear.’’ His 
body remained hanging in chains on Broadway Hill. 


§ 3 


Nearly two years afterwards William Harrison reappeared 
at Campden and told his story in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Overbury, which is so singular a document that it must be 
set out at full length. 


‘“ HONOURED S1R,—In obedience to your commands I 
give you this true account of my being carried away beyond 
the seas, my continuance there, and return home. On a 
Thursday in the afternoon, in the time of harvest, I went to 
Charringworth to demand rents, due to my Lady Campden ; 
at which time the tenants were busy in the fields, and late 
ere they came home, which occasioned my stay there till the 
close of the evening. I expected a considerable sum, but 
received only three-and-twenty pounds, andno more. In my 
return home (in the narrow passage, amongst Ebrington- 
furzes) there met me one horseman, and said, ‘ Art thou 
there ?’: and I, fearing that he would have rid over me, 
struck his horse over the nose; whereupon he struck at 
me with his sword several blows, and run it into my side 
while I (with my little cane) made my defence as well as I 
could: at last another came behind me, run me into the 
thigh, laid hold on the collar of my doublet, and drew me to 
a hedge, near to the place ; then came in another: they did 
not take my money, but mounted me behind one of them, 
drew my arms about his middle, and fastened my wrists 
together with something that had a spring lock to it as I 
conceived, by hearing it give a snap as they put it on; then 
they threw a great cloak over me and carried me away: in 
the night they alighted at a hay-rick which stood near unto 
a stone-pit by a wall side, where they took away my money, 
about two hours before day (as I heard one of them tell the 
other he thought it to be then) they tumbled me into the 
stone-pit ; they staid (as I thought) about an hour at the 
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hay-rick. When they took horse again, one of them bade 
me come out of the pit. 

‘IT said, they had my money already; and asked what 
they would do with me, whereupon he struck me again, 
drew me out, and put a great quantity of money into my 
pockets, and mounted me again after the same manner ; 
and on the Friday, about sun setting, they brought me to a 
lone house upon a heath (by a thicket of bushes) where they 
took me down almost dead, being sorely bruised with the 
carriage of the money: when the woman of the house saw 
that I could neither stand nor speak, she asked them whether 
or no they had brought a dead man? they answered no, 
but a friend that was hurt, and they carrying him to a 
chirurgeon ; she answered, if they did not make haste their 
friend would be dead before they could bring him to one: 
there they laid me on cushions, and suffered none to come 
into the room but a little girl; there we staid al] night, they 
giving me some broth and strong-waters. 

‘In the morning, very early, they mounted me as before, 
and on Saturday night they brought me to a place where 
were two or three houses, in one of which, I lay all night on 
cushions, by their bedside: on Sunday morning they carried 
me from thence, and about three or four o’clock they brought 
me to a place by the seaside, called Deal, where they laid 
me down on the ground: and one of them staying by me, 
the other two walked a little off, to meet a man, with whom 
they talked ; and in their discourse, I heard them mention 
seven pounds; after which, they went away together, and 
about half an hour after returned. The man (whose name, 
as I after heard, was Wrenshaw) said, he feared I would die 
before he could get me on board: then presently they put 
me into a boat, and carried me on ship-board, where my 
wounds were dressed. I remained in the ship (as near as 
I could reckon) about six weeks, in which time I was in- 
differently recovered of my wounds and weakness. 

‘““The master of the ship came and told me (and the 
rest who were in the same condition) that he discovered 
three Turkish ships; we all offered to fight in the defence 
of the ship and ourselves, but he commanded us to keep 
close, and said he would deal with them well enough: a 
little while after he called us up, and when we came on the 
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deck, we saw two Turkish ships close by us; into one of 
them we were put, and placed in a dark hole, where, how 
long we continued before we were landed, I know not: 
when we were landed, they led us two days’ journey, and 
put us into a great house, or prison, where we remained 
four days and a half; and then came to us eight men to 
view us, who seemed to be officers; they called us and 
examined us of our trades and callings, which every one 
answered: one said he was a chirurgeon, another that he 
was a broad cloth weaver, and I (after two or three demands) 
said I had some skill in physic: we three were set by, and 
taken by three of those eight men that came to view us: 
it was my chance to be chosen by a grave physician of 87 
years of age, who lived near to Smirna, who had formerly 
been in England, and knew Crowland in Lincolnshire, which 
he preferred before all other places in England: he em- 
ployed me to keep his still-house, and gave me a silver bowl 
double gilt to drink in; my business was most in that place ; 
but once he set me to gather cotton wool, which I not doing 
to his mind, he struck me down to the ground, and after 
drew his stiletto to stab me; but I holding up my hands to 
him, he gave a stamp, and turned from me, for which I 
render thanks to my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
staid his hand, and preserved me. I was there about a year 
and three-quarters, and then my master fell sick on a Thursday, 
and sent for me; and calling me as he used, by the name of 
Boll, told me he should die, and bad me shift for myself ; 
he died on Saturday following, and I presently hastened 
with my bowl to a port almost a day’s journey distant ; the 
way to which place I knew, having been twice there employed 
by my master about the carriage of his cotton wool: when 
I came thither, I addressed myself to two men who came 
out of a ship of Hamborough, which (as they said) was 
bound for Portugal within three or four days. 

‘I enquired of them for an English ship, they answered, 
there was none ; I intreated them to take me into their ship, 
they answered, they durst not, for fear of being discovered 
by the searchers which might occasion the forfeiture, not 
only of their goods, but also their lives: I was very im- 
portunate with them, but could not prevail: they left me 
to wait on Providence, which at length brought another out 
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of the same ship, to whom I made known my condition, 
craving his assistance for my transportation; he made me 
the like answer as the former, and was as stiff in his denial, 
till the sight of my bowl put him to a pause; he returned 
to the ship, and after half an hour’s space, he came back 
again accompanied with another seaman, and for my bowl 
undertook to transport me: but told me I must be contented 
to lie down in the keel, and endure much hardship, which 
I was content to do, to gain my liberty; so they took me 
aboard, and placed me below in the vessel in a very uneasy 
place, and obscured me with boards and other things, where 
I lay undiscovered, notwithstanding the strict search that 
was made in the vessel; my two chapmen, who had my 
bowl], honestly furnished me with victuals daily, until we 
arrived at Lisbon in Portugal; where (as soon as the master 
had left the ship, and was gone into the city) they set me on 
shore moneyless to shift for myself. I knew not what course 
to take but as Providence led me I went up into the city, 
and came into a fair street ; and being weary, I turned my 
back to a wall, and leaned upon my staff; over against me 
were four gentlemen discoursing together; after a while 
one of them came to me, and spake to me in a language that 
I understood not: I told him I was an Englishman, and 
understood not what he spake; he answered me in plain 
English, that he understood me, and was himself born near 
Wisbich in Lincolnshire; then I related to him my sad 
condition, and he taking compassion on me, took me with 
him, provided for me lodging and diet, and by his interest 
with a master of a ship, bound for England, procured my 
passage; and bringing me on ship-board, he bestowed 
wine and strong-waters on me, and at his return, gave me 
eight stivers, and commended me to the care of the master 
of the ship, who landed me safe at Dover, from whence I 
made shift to get to London, where being furnished with 
necessaries, I came into the country. 

‘‘ Thus honoured Sir, I have given you a true account of 
my great sufferings, and happy deliverance, by the mercy 
and goodness of God, my most Gracious Father in Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer; to whose name be 
ascribed all honour, praise and glory. I conclude, and rest, 
Your worship’s in all dutiful respect, WILLIAM Harrison.” 
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§ 4 


To point out the improbabilities in this story would be 
superfluous. It is impossible to believe it. Many people did, 
according to Sir Thomas Overbury, ‘ question the truth of 
this account,” and roundly declared that Harrison had never 
been out of England. The whole countryside must have 
been full of rumours. It is hard to believe that some of 
them did not come near the truth. The only one that Sir 
Thomas thought it politic to mention was to the effect that 
Edward Harrison was tired of waiting for dead men’s shoes 
and wanted the Stewardship. In fact, he afterwards obtained 
it, and appears to have proved untrustworthy. 

In the case of Elizabeth Canning, the argument was 
brought forward in her favour that no other explanation of 
her disappearance was ever heard but her own, and no scrap 
of evidence ever brought forward to show where she was 
if she was not at Mother Wells’s house. Much the same 
might be said in favour of William Harrison’s story, but the 
argument has not in his case so much cogency. In Canning’s 
case It was impossible to suggest any reason for the kid- 
napping and ill-treatment of a poor, plain, little serving-maid. 
It 1s comparatively easy to imagine reasons why a man 
who knew the secrets of the neighbourhood in perilous times 
should be put temporarily out of the way and deem it worth 
his while, either from fear or interest, to keep his mouth shut. 
In Mr. Masefield’s play, Mrs. Harrison, he adopts the 
hypothesis that Harrison was bribed by Lord Campden 
himself to vanish, that John Perry knew the secret, and that 
Harrison had no objection to an inconvenient accomplice 
hanging himself, if he had a mind to it, and other innocent 
folk with him. It will serve as well as another. 

The mystery of John Perry is not a mystery at all in so 
far as there are always crazy creatures who will confess to 
crimes they have not done, either from love of notoriety, or 
from long brooding, that makes diseased imagination appear 
reality. There is no minute detail that they will not invent, 
nor any scruple that will turn them from accusing the inno- 
cent. John Perry had something more than most of them 
of impish malignity, since it amused him with his very last 
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words to set posterity guessing. ‘“‘ They might hereafter 
possibly hear ’”—did he, or did he not, know where Harrison 
was concealed? We are reminded of Palmer’s words in 
Stafford Gaol: “ He was not killed with strychnine.” He, 
too, had surely a malignant sense of humour, and liked to 
think of his brother doctors racking their brains, after he was 
dead. 

The laugh is with John Perry at the last. It is not the 
big question of Harrison’s hiding-place that we want to solve. 
For sane, respectable Mr. Harrison we do not seem to care 
so much. It is the question of the exact little twist in a 
madman’s mind that grips and tantalises us. And the one 
unfading figure in the story is that of John Perry, loutish 
and cunning, with a sullen mockery in his eyes, telling us that 
we shall never know what he meant. 


THE HUE AND CRY FOR WALDER 
By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 


THE STORY OF THE CRIME 


N the year 1879 a chemist named Lagrange kept his 

shop in the Place Beauvau, in Paris, exactly opposite 
the Palais de l’Elysée. Lagrange, a man of thirty, with a 
wite and child, was well spoken of by all who knew him as 
an excellent father and a kindly master to those in his employ. 
These were three In number: a servant-girl named Zelie 
Gaillot, an orphan of eighteen: Emanuel Fleuty, a lad of 
twenty, who did odd jobs about the shop or ran about the 
town with drugs and bottles; and lastly, an apprentice or 
assistant, a young man of twenty-two, whose name was 
Arnold Walder. Of the persons above mentioned, he was the 
only one who slept outside the house, his lodging being on 
the sixth story of No. 2 Rue Miromesnil, a street running 
trom the Place, and close at hand. 

The sth of October was a Sunday. Madame Lagrange 
had departed with the little girl to Vernon on a visit to her 
parents. The boy Emanuel, also, was on leave of absence 
for the day. There remained, therefore, in the house three 
persons only: Lagrange himself, the maid-servant, and the 
assistant, Arnold Walder. 

Between the hours of twelve and four all three of these 
were seen by various customers who visited the shop. After 
that time, however, the only person visible was Walder, who 
was serving at the counter. The customers, no doubt, 
regarded him with no particular attention. There was no 
reason why they should. Unimportant, obscure enough, he 
seemed. Yet this man was to be the villain of a drama 
strange beyond parallel, in many ways, in all the chronicles 
of crime. That drama is now about to pass before our 


eyes. 
3°5 
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Walder was well known to his acquaintances as a woman- 
lover—a Lothario of a kind, though not, perhaps, a very 
gay one. Among the barmaids and gvrésetfes of the vicinity 
his affairs were countless—and expensive. To eke out his 
meagre earnings he was in the habit of pilfering small articles, 
such as scent bottles, from the shop, and selling them outside 
for half their value. This brought him small amounts ; 
but the time had come when it was vital to him to obtain 
possession of a considerable sum. He had received the 
offer of a situation in America. But there was the passage 
to be paid, and a deposit was required as a security. He had 
no money for the purpose—but he meant to have it. He 
had laid his plan—and, on that Sunday afternoon, he was 
about to put it into action. 

In his lodgings he had kept an iron pestle, which he made 
use of as a dumb-bell, or Indian club, swinging it about his 
head, tossing it in the air and catching it, after the manner 
of a juggler. He knew the feel, the balance of it to a nicety. 
The exercise had given him a biceps like a blacksmith’s. 
He had been heard to say, ‘‘ One might kill a man with this.” 
As the weapon was an iron bar, two feet long and some 
nine pounds in weight, he might have said, as truly, that it 
would have felled an ox. 

As he sat behind the counter, waiting, this implement 
lay ready to his hand. A little after four o’clock he heard 
his master call the servant-girl to assist him to unpack some 
crates of mineral waters. The two passed through the kitchen, 
which was also used as a laboratory, to the vault or cellar 
where the crates were stored. No customer was in the shop. 
At last the time had come. 

From what became apparent on investigation later, we 
can follow him in every movement almost as if we had been 
present at his side, unseen. Taking the pestle in his hand, 
he stole across the kitchen to the cellar door, which was ajar. 
Inside, his master and the girl were busy taking bottles from 
their straw jackets in the crates. As he entered, they appear 
to have turned round to face him, no doubt in some surprise ; 
but, in all likelihood, not a word was spoken, not a cry was 
uttered. His work was swift and sudden. In a few seconds 
he came out again, pulled the door to, locked it, and took out 
the key. There had been no struggle, and his dress showed 
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no disorder. But now his hands and cuffs were dashed with 
gouts of crimson which were not there before. 

What had he left behind him in the vault ? That we shall 
see directly, when the police break in the door. 

In the meantime the assassin mounted to Lagrange’s room, 
stripped off his bloodstained shirt and put on one belonging 
to his master. Then, with a heavy chisel he proceeded to 
break up the furniture—drawers and boxes, trunks and 
cupboards—until the whole room was strewn with wreckage. 
His haul consisted of a gold watch, with chain and seals, a 
pearl tie-pin, a wedding ring, a yellow leather purse, a 
revolver, a box of cartridges, some scent bottles, a chest of 
poisons, some shirts and flannel vests, and fifteen hundred 
francs in money. These things he made up in a parcel, 
ready for removal. 

At intervals, while thus employed, the shop-bell had 
tinkled, and he had gone downstairs to serve the customers. 
Not one of them was aware of anything unusual in his talk 
or his demeanour. The man’s nerve was iron. 

At eight o’clock he shut the shop and walked round to his 
own lodging. About half-past nine the concierge observed 
him leave the house with a parcel under his arm. A few days 
before, he had bought a railway guide—a fact which serves 
to prove that he had planned out every movement in advance. 
At ten, a train was due to start to Havre from the Gare 
St. Lazare. It became known afterwards that he had 
caught it. 

We must now leave Walder for the moment and go back 
to the lad Fleuty, who had been absent for the day. Return- 
ing about midnight, and supposing that the household was 
asleep, he crept up to his own room. At half-past eight next 
morning he awoke and dressed, and went downstairs to the 
shop, where a customer was ringing. It was a woman who 
desired a consultation with the chemist. Mounting to his 
master’s room he knocked, and, hearing nothing, knocked 
again. He began to feel uneasy. He tried the door, then 
opened it. The bed had not been slept in, and the room was 
wrecked. Now thoroughly alarmed, he proceeded to the 
servant’s chamber. That, too, was empty. He ran from 
room to room to search the house. At length he reached the 
cellar-door. He found it locked; but the door was old and 
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ramshackle, and peering through a cranny he could see 
within. With a wild scream he started back, and dashing 
from the house to the police station a few doors off, he 
stammered out his story. The Commissaire, with a band of 
men, returned with him at once. The cellar-door was lifted 
from the hinges and the party rushed into the vault. 

There, lying on a heap of straw, were the dead bodies of 
Lagrange and the young girl. In each case the left temple 
was crushed in. Two blows only had been struck—no more 
were needed. The pestle, to which hair and blood were 
sticking, was lying where the murderer had thrown it down. 

In the room upstairs, among the wreckage, was found a 
shirt, with blood upon the cuffs, marked with the initials, 
A. W. From the first the identity of the assassin was beyond 
all doubt or question. 


THE STORY OF THE HUE AND CRY 


Such was the crime of Arnold Walder. But it is not the 
crime itself that makes the case unique. In cold atrocity 
it has had its equal, though it has seldom been surpassed. 
But now comes the story of the hue and cry; and that story 
#5 unique. It is safe to say that in the sequence of events, 
in strange coincidences, in wrong arrests, in false identities, 
in clues and trails, in the trickeries of the fox that mocks the 
hunter, it 1s a case that stands apart, alone. 

The news spread like wildfire. Few cases have created 
such a storm of rage and horror as then swept over France. 
The funeral of the victims drew such multitudes of gazers 
that the police were tasked to keep the route and to clear a 
space about the graves in the cemetery of St. Ouen. The 
name of the assassin was on every tongue. Every scrap of 
information regarding him was eagerly snapped up; and 
soon full information was forthcoming. The police suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from one of Walder’s mistresses a 
photograph of the man required. Copies were spread 
broadcast by tens of thousands, not only in France, but 
through every part of Europe and America. In a few days 
his face was known to millions. To the photograph was 
attached a description of the murderer which is perhaps the 
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most complete that the police of any country have ever issued 
of a fugitive from justice. 

Few criminals in history are so vivid to our eyes as Arnold 
Walder. He seems to stand before us in his very habit as 
he lived, as in a portrait from the brush of a great painter. 
Let us, too, see him. 

He was now a man of twenty-two. In appearance he was 
five foot six in height, erect in bearing, but with his head 
inclining forward and one shoulder higher than the other, 
a stiff way of walking, with quick steps, rather on the heels 
than on the toes, and with little bending of the knees. His 
head was pointed, sloping backwards like a pear, with crisp, 
dark chestnut hair. His eyes were a blue-grey, with lids a 
little drooping, but sharp and piercing in regard, though 
with something in them sly and furtive and apt to sink before 
a steady gaze. His moustache and beard were a light blond, 
worn horseshoe-fashion, very thin upon the cheeks. His 
hands were muscular but slender, the nails well kept, with a 
woman’s ring, in which was set a garnet, worn upon one 
finger. His feet were very large. He was a _ heavy 
smoker, and carried a cigarette-case shaped like a hunter’s 
horn. 

In dress we may describe him as a kind of low-life dandy. 
He wore a frock-coat of black twill, faced with cotton-silk, 
black waistcoat with three buttons, striped grey fancy 
trousers, elastic-sided boots, sleeve-links carved with heads of 
animals, a lace handkerchief marked with the initial ‘‘ A.”’ 
Out of doors he wore a plain blue overcoat, a tall silk hat, 
and gloves. 

These details may seem unimportant, but they are not so. 
When it comes to a question of identity every detail has its 
force and value. 

And now the hunt was on. Not only the police were on 
the trail; every house and cottage had its Sherlock Holmes. 
What was the chance of such a criminal escaping, a criminal 
so marked, so easy to identify? The police expected his 
arrest in a few days, perhaps in a few hours. Little could 
they foresee the dance he was to lead them ! 

Yet the story of his life, which investigation brought to 
light, might have served to show that it was no common 
criminal with whom they had to deal 
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He was born at Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, a little town 
where every year a host of a hundred and fifty thousand 
pilgrims came to worship, in her chapel of black marble, the 
wonder-working Virgin, Our-Lady-of-the-Hermits. When 
the boy was twelve years old his father died, leaving a widow 
with five children, of whom Arnold was the eldest. They 
were poor to destitution. It was Arnold who resolved on a 
bold step. 

He stole a hand-cart, packed the younger children in it, 
and, with his mother by way of donkey in the shafts, set out 
to tramp to Havre. His own task was to beg for alms by 
the roadside, to pick up unconsidered trifles, while, when they 
reached a village, he set up on a tripod a small harmonica 
which he carried with him, and tapped out country ditties 
on the glasses. At night their lodging was a barn, a haystack 
or a ditch. The journey was a long and hard one. It was 
sixty days before the little troupe, their clothes in rags, their 
feet on the bare ground, broken with fatigue and starved 
to skin and bone, hobbled, a band of scarecrows, into the 
streets of Havre. 

His mother applied to the Swiss Consul for aid to emigrate. 
This, for whatever reason, was not granted. But she received 
a sum sufficient to convey her flock to Zurich. Arnold did 
not join them. He preferred to tramp alone, with his har- 
monica, from Havre to Paris. And there in due time he 
arrived. 

The boy had been brought up to no vocation. But, 
naturally sharp-witted, he acted for some years as a kind 
of Jack-of-all-trades. He was by turns hotel-boy, navvy, 
barber, traveller for a wine firm, and a weaver—and then, 
last of all, as we have seen him, assistant in Lagrange’s 
pharmacy. 

During this many-coloured life he had picked up several 
languages—English, German and Italian—and could speak 
them all with ease. Moreover, as a rogue and vagabond he 
had acquired the art of shifting for himself. He had learnt 
to beg and steal, to pitch a piteous tale, to shun the eyes of 
the police—in short, the art of living by his wits. And now 
the time had come when all his wits were wanted. 

The police believed that he had caught the train to Havre, 
and that he meant, perhaps, to cross to England. Their 
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theory soun received a strange support. On the morning 
when the bodies were discovered, a letter addressed to 
Madame Lagrange, the wife of the dead man, was delivered 
at the shop. It ran: 


‘* Your husband and the girl resisted me and I was forced 
to kill them. ‘I now regret what I have done, and I offer, if 
I ever make my fortune, to repair the wrong I have com- 
mitted. But for life there is no compensation.”’ 


This singular epistle was in Walder’s writing. The 
stamp-mark showed it had been posted, the night before, in 
the letter-box upon the train to Havre. The town was 
watched ; the packet-boats were searched ; but no Walder 
was discovered. And for the best of reasons. The fox had 
doubled back upon his tracks. That very night, at three 
o’clock in the morning, he walked into the Hotel Bony, in 
Paris, next door to the railway station from which he had 
departed. 

His photograph had not yet been issued, and the clerk 
had no suspicions. The stranger signed the books as “ A. 
Walter, 32, Commercial Traveller.’”” He took a bedroom, 
stayed the night, and at nine o’clock next morning, after a 
good breakfast, he paid his bill, walked calmly out—and 
disappeared. For bold, yet calculated, daring this act has 
seldom been surpassed. 

The next day he walked into a chemist’s shop at Evreux, 
where he tried to sell two flasks of essence of geranium, 
the same that he had stolen from the room of his dead master. 
Like the clerk, the chemist had not seen the photograph, and 
though he thought the offer strange, and declined to pur- 
chase, he put the matter from his mind. It may be noted 
that no other of the stolen articles—the watch, the pearl pin, 
or the ring—was ever traced as being sold or pawned. No 
doubt the hunt was soon too hot for him to take such risks 
again. 

ren then began a series of sly tricks and dodges which 
vexed and baffled the police, and which earned for Arnold 
Walder the title of the Bottle-imp. A fortnight later, a 
sailor fished up from the Seine at Mantel a bottle which 
contained a scrap of writing: ‘‘I have committed suicide. 
Better that, than terror of the guillotine.’”’? The police went 
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through the district like a comb ; but they failed to comb out 
Walder. <A few days later, a railway worker, who was 
fishing in the canal which joins the river Durgeon near the 
station at Vesoul, saw a bottle lying on the bottom. It 
contained a pencilled note in Walder’s writing : ‘‘ I am going 
to drown myself in order to escape the guillotine.”” The 
canal was dragged for miles; but the body of Walder, 
wherever it might be, was not in the canal. Then an excise- 
man named Morin picked up on the shore near Lillebonne a 
bottle in which a scrap of paper was pasted to the glass, 
through which it could be read: ‘‘ Whosoever finds this 
bottle will know that Walder threw himself into the river 
from the bridge of Saint-Péres.”’ 

But, so far from being dead, the Bottle-imp was very 
much alive. A woman named Bonazat, at Palavas, found 
a bottle with a letter which ran thus: ‘‘ Chateau d’If. Mon- 
sieur or Madame—unable to e.dure my remorse I have put 
an end to my existence.’””’ That Walder must have been at 
Chateau d’If is certain—and nothing could have more 
delighted the police than to have clapped him into that 
sombre dungeon in which the Count of Monte Cristo sewed 
himself into the dead man’s sack in order to be thrown into 
the sea. 

In the meantime, letters were received by the police in 
hundreds. The assassin had been seen in countless places ; 
drinking at a station bar; sitting, dressed as a woman, 
between two soldiers in a wine-shop; and soon, with the 
effect of a quick-change actor, in the likeness of a priest, 
of a gamekeeper, of a pilgrim, of a tramp, of a cook on a 
packet-boat, of a man who had hanged himself. But in- 
variably, when the police were summoned to arrest him, he 
seemed to scent their coming and to vanish like an elf. 

On one occasion, however, he was nearly taken. A milk- 
man named Crozat was on his rounds at Médan, when he 
came upon a man asleep across the footpath, with his feet 
towards the gutter. It was a night of fog—thick, and growing 
thicker. The milkman, alighting from his cart, aroused the 
sleeper, who was exposed to danger. The man, being 
awakened, walked a step or two away and then, returning, 
began to search the ground. Not finding what he sought, 
he inquired the road to Paris—and as he turned away the 
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milkman heard him mutter, ‘I have lost my revolver.” 
Just at that moment a boy came up, a lad employed about 
the stables from which the milkman hired his horse. By 
the light of the cart lanterns they both obtained a clear sight 
of the stranger’s features. ‘‘ Great God!” the boy cried 
out, “it is the murderer—it is Walder!” Instantly the man 
holted, and before the two could make a movement had 
vanished in the fog. 

The milkman and the boy took down the lanterns, searched 
the ground, and soon discovered his revolver. They went 
straight to the police and told their tale. They had no 
doubt whatever that the man was Walder—they knew him 
from his portrait, and could swear that it was he. But in 
this case, at every turn, one comes on something strange and 
unexpected. The revolver was not the weapon stolen by 
Walder from the shop. 

Some day a treatise will be written on the subject of 
‘‘ Identity.”” Why are identities so frequently mistaken ? 
Can it be that ‘* doubles ”’ are more common than is generally 
supposed ? However that may be, the case of Walder, 
strange in everything, is also strange in this, that a man 
of personality so marked should have possessed the most 
astounding double ever known. 

A man named Tomess, who, like Walder, had been assistant 
in a pharmacy, was arrested for possessing “ violent poisons,” 
such as those which Walder had taken with him from the 
shop. This man, to all appearances, was Walder to the life— 
alike in face, in figure, and in dress, with the same crisp, 
chestnut hair and horseshoe beard, the same rare colour of 
the eyes, the same expression, sharp yet furtive. Above all, 
his very writing was identical. Yet, wonderful to state, he 
was not Walder, although he was more like him than a twin. 

But a still stranger story is to follow. Among the zndzca- 
teurs employed by the police was a most striking individual, a 
character who would have rejoiced the heart of Dickens, 
like a Quilp. His duty was to watch and to report on women 
of loose character—a task which pleased him, for he hated 
women. 

He was known by the nickname of Sans-Carne—that is, 
‘the fleshless ”—-by reason of his strange appearance: his 
jutting jaws and cheek-bones, his vulture beak, his pinched 
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mouth with long yellow fangs, his enormous Adam’s-apple 
projecting through his scarf, his skin like ancient parchment 
stretched upon a skeleton. His upper lip was decked, at 
intervals, with tufts of pepper-and-salt bristles. His owl- 
like eyes seemed meant for seeking prey by night. Men 
shrank, and women screamed, at his approach. But with 
no friends and many enemies this peculiar being had yet a 
soft spot in his heart. He had adopted as a son an orphan 
boy, who was the apple of his eye. One day the child was 
kidnapped by some enemy who desired to give him pain, 
but was restored to him by the police. He longed to show 
his gratitude. And the chance soon came. One day he 
walked into the office of the Commissaire who had the case 
in charge. ‘‘I am on the track of Walder,’ he informed 
him; ‘I have discovered where he is.’”?’ The Commissaire 
sat up. Were they really going to lay hands upon the fugitive 
at last? ‘‘ How do you know that ?”’? he demanded. 

‘‘ From my neighbour,” was the reply. ‘‘ A somnambulist, 
who sees visions in her sleep.”’ 

‘** What!” cried the Commissaire. 

‘* She saw him, in a dream, outside the gates of the Cathe- 
dral at Chartres, begging, with two little girls. Find me 
somebody who knows him, to take with me. I will bring 
you Walder the assassin as a New Year’s gift.” 

The Commissaire, although of little faith, sent for a girl 
with whom Walder had been known to live, and who con- 
sented, though not without repugnance, to accompany the 
‘‘fleshless one” to Chartres. There, sure enough, they 
found in the Cathedral Square a man in woman’s dress, 
accompanied by a pair of little girls, begging from the 
passers-by. The somnambulist had been correct in every 
detail—except one. The beggar was not Walder, nor could 
have been mistaken for him by one who knew him well. 

So, at least, the girl declared. The crestfallen zadicateur 
returned to Paris and delivered his report. The police were 
satisfied—perhaps too easily, for another view is possible, 
or even likely. What if she really recognised her lover and 
lied to save his life? Then, what a moment of intense and 
thrilling drama! What a plot for a romance! In truth, 
the case of Walder was throughout a drama, and, like a 
drama of the stage, it had its lighter side. Jokers, with a 
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perverted sense of humour, began to quiz and banter the 
police. One of these wags, noting from the description 
issued that Walder was possessed of fifty points by which 
he might be recognised, went shouting through the streets 
that he had twenty-five of these himself, and inviting the 
authorities, since they had failed to arrest Walder, to arrest 
half of him at least. 

But the boldest and most impudent of all of these jesters 
was the criminal himself. Year after year, as the anniversary 
of the crime came round, the Commissaire received a ‘‘ card 
of leave-taking,’’ inscribed in Walder’s writing, of which 
this is the English rendering : 


WALDER THE PROTEUS 


Ex-assistant in the Pharmacy of the 
late Lagrange 


BPC. 


No. 0 SCAMPER STREET, 
PARIS. 


Walder the Proteus !—it was the fitting title. <A shifting 
shape, for ever slipping through the clutch of the pursuers, 
Walder remained a Proteus to the last. 

By slow degrees the hue and cry died down. And then, 
in course of time, there came to pass that curlous change in 
the caprice of public feeling which occurs so often in the 
case of criminals who have eluded justice by their wits. In 
the music halls, in the revues, the name of the assassin, which 
at first had been received with hoots and cat-calls, now moved 
the gallery to impish laughter. Just as, among ourselves, 
such scoundrels as Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard have 
become transformed to figures of romance, so by degrees 
the murderer of the Place Beauvau came to be regarded asa 
kind of hero of the people, as ‘‘ the man who diddled the 
police.” 


HERBERT ARMSTRONG, POISONER 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


The crime of Herbert Armstrong, M.A., the Welsh solicttor, 
who murdered his wife by administering arsenic, was 
espectally mean and contempithle. Love affatrs entangled 
his life and flattered his vanity, and tt ts probable that a 
hatred of his dull and respectable existence tn a tiny village 
was one of the motives for his terrible deed. This story of 
Armstrong ts told by Mr. Edgar Wallace, who attended the 
trial, and on behalf of a newspaper syndicate offered the 
convicted man £5000 for his confesston—an offer which was 
refused. 


HE little village of Cusop, on the borders of Hereford- 
shire and Wales, is not graced by any very distinguished 
or beautiful buildings, nor hereabouts is the stately lodge 
entrance of any great country house. Indeed, one of the 
best of the houses in the village (and this would have been 
pointed out to you in the year 1920) is a somewhat plain 
dwelling known as “ Mayfield.’”? It is such a residence 
as you might expect a country gentleman of very limited 
income would occupy. It had its garden, its pleasant 
approaches, and, within the somewhat cramped space of 
‘* Mayfield,”’ the apartments were more or less ordinary. 
There was a drawing-room and a boudoir for the lady of 
the house, a small room designated ‘‘the study,’”’ where 
the master might bring his work home in the evening and 
pursue his investigations into the troubles of his neighbours, 
without too great an interference by the noise of the piano 
which his wife loved to strum. 
Herbert Rowse Armstrong was a solicitor, and the war, 
which had drawn this quiet, inoffensive-looking little man 
into the service of the Army, at the Armistice delivered him 
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a fully-fledged Major, a rank he was loth to renounce. There 
are photographs extant, and they were at the moment highly 
prized by their grateful recipients, showing the Major 
mounted on a horse, a fine figure of a soldier, and finer 
since his equestrian exercises did not betray his lack of 
inches. 

Major Armstrong had come to the village of Hay from 
Devonshire, where, at Newton Abbot, he had practised his 
profession, without securing for himself that success for 
which his many qualifications seemed to fit him ; for he was 
a Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge, something 
of an authority upon land tenure. And when, having 
married a wife, he transferred himself to a new sphere of 
operations, it did not appear likely that the little village of 
Hay, off the main track, away from railway and arterial 
roads, would give him greater opportunities of achieving 
success than he had enjoyed in the more populous district 
of Newton Abbot. 

There was in Hay at the time an elderly solicitor, whose 
partner Armstrong became. The elderly solicitor had an 
elderly wife, and it is a curious fact that, as soon as Armstrong 
had settled himself down and learnt the ropes of the business, 
and had become acquainted with the country gentry, his 
elderly partner should have died with strange suddenness, 
to be followed in a few days by his wife. The prosecution 
did not, at the trial which followed, attempt to establish 
Armstrong’s responsibility for the death of his partner. 
There were very many reasons why the Crown should con- 
centrate upon the charges which were eventually made 
against him, without risking the negative result which 
might follow an attempt to prove further crimes against this 
remarkable man. 

Armstrong became a personage of some local importance 
when he was appointed Clerk to the Justices of Hay, and 
in this capacity he sat beneath the bench, advising them on 
points of law, a kindly yet efficient man, somewhat severe 
on poachers and on those who broke the law in a minor 
degree. As a solicitor, he appeared from time to time at the 
various assize courts. The queer little court-house at Here- 
ford knew him; he had sat at the horseshoe-shaped table 
before judges and had instructed counsel, and, generally 
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speaking, performed the duties peculiar to his profession 
with judgment and skill. 

In appearance he was a short but perfectly proportioned 
man. He had a small, round head, covered with close- 
cropped, mouse-coloured hair, was small of hand and foot, 
and had a countenance which was at once benignant and 
shrewd. His eyes were blue, set deeply in his head and rather 
close together. The overhanging brows were shaggy, and 
his prognathic jaw was hidden by a heavy moustache. 


§ 1 


Herbert Armstrong was well liked and trusted by every- 
body with whom he was brought into contact. Cambridge 
University had given him a finish which made him an 
acceptable guest at the country houses in the neighbourhood, 
and although, by reason of his being a stranger, he had the 
administration of no great family fortune, he nevertheless 
built up with some rapidity a practice which put him in a 
position of trust. On behalf of his clients he bought, sold 
and negotiated for land, had a finger in many sales and 
local flotations, and was looked upon, not only as a safe man, 
but as a lawyer with a certain social distinction. 

His wife, Kathleen Mary, seems to have been of a some- 
what finicking disposition. She had rigid views on social 
behaviour, exacted from her husband’s friends the attention 
and courtesy which were her right, and exercised, if the 
truth be told, a mild form of domestic despotism which 
prohibited her husband smoking in the house except in his 
own room. She had her “ afternoons,’”’ her select dinner 
parties, and the etiquette which governs a small village 
was rigorously enforced. A somewhat difficult woman, all 
the more so because she had a little money of her own, 
some £2500, and in all probability refused to her husband 
those loans which, to men of his character, come so easy to 
negotiate. 

Nevertheless, they were a happy family from the outsiders’ 
point of view. There were three children of the marriage, 
and neighbours regarded the Armstrongs as united and 
good-living people. They were regular attendants at the 
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village church; Mr. Armstrong, as he was in the early 
days, was seldom away from home until the call of war took 
him to a South Coast town and subsequently to France. 

Mrs. Armstrong was a little inclined to melancholia. 
She was a musician of exceptional ability, and would spend 
hours at her piano, but there was no suggestion that her 
despondency was caused by any act of her husband or by 
her knowledge of his misconduct. 

To Armstrong the war may have come in the nature of a 
pleasant relief. It took him from his restricted activities to a 
larger and wider world, pregnant with opportunity, to new 
faces, new interests, and, incidentally, to new ambitions. 

It was whilst he was quartered on the South Coast that 
he met a lady who was subsequently to play a sensational 
part in his life. Her name, well known to the Press, has 
never been divulged publicly, and I do not purpose deviating 
from the very charitable attitude which the Press of the day 
adopted. It is no secret, however, that Madame X was a 
middle-aged lady possessed of much property, and with 
whom Armstrong became acquainted some time in 1918. 
He was an attentive friend, and there grew up between these 
two people a friendship, which seems to have been wholly 
innocent as far as the lady was concerned. She knew he 
had a wife ‘‘ in delicate health,’’ and she formed the impres- 
sion that his marriage was an unhappy one. 

Armstrong’s behaviour seems to have been perfectly 
proper, and the friendship, stimulated by exchanges of 
letters, developed into a tacit understanding that, if the 
‘“‘ delicate health ’’ of Armstrong’s wife took a serious turn, 
the Major, after a decent interval, would appear to claim the 
fulfilment of a promise which was never actually asked and 
never given. 

Doubtless this little, middle-aged man, with his iron-grey 
moustache, was a dapper figure in uniform, well likely to 
raise a flutter in the heart of a lady who had passed her 
fortieth year. In course of time Armstrong was demobilised, 
came back to Hay, and plunged into arrears of work, taking 
up the threads from his assistant, and being welcomed on 
his first appearance as clerk to the Hay Justices, with many 
encomiums on his public spirit and courage. 

Whatever appearance he might make to those who did 
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not probe too deeply beneath the surface, there is little doubt 
that Armstrong was something of a profligate in a mean and 
sordid way. It is not permissible to tell, at this early stage, 
the evidence which the police unearthed of his amours ; 
but undoubtedly, in the argot of the village, he ‘‘ carried 
on,” though of this Mrs. Armstrong was ignorant, as also 
was an elderly lady who lived with the family, a Miss Emily 
Pearce, who was devoted equally to the husband and the 
wife, and kept a maternal eye upon the children. 

Miss Pearce seems to have been everything from house- 
keeper to nursery governess. She was the kind of family 
friend which is almost indistinguishable from an upper 
servant. 

Outside of his work, Armstrong had only one hobby, 
and that was gardening. Though he employed an odd 
gardener, he himself supervised the work, and helped mow 
the lawn, trim the rose bushes, and generally assisted in 
beautifying his limited estate. He made several purchases of 
weed-killer, and on two occasions had bought a quantity of 
arsenic, both in its commercial and its chemical form, for 
the purpose, as was claimed and as undoubtedly was the 
fact, of destroying the weeds which flourished exceedingly 
and had taken a new lease of life since his personal supervision 
had been removed by the war. There is no suggestion that 
the weed-killer was employed for any other purpose than 
that for which it was purchased. Armstrong attacked the 
enemies of his lawn with great vigour, and gradually brought 
his garden back io the state in which he had left it. 

He found something else on his return from the war. 
A new solicitor had established himself in Hay, and was 
taking a fair share of the work which country disputes and 
land conveyance provide. This Mr. Martin was married to 
a lady who was the daughter of the local chemist, and 
Armstrong must have known of his existence before he put 
his uniform on, but at any rate, when he did know, there 
was nothing unfriendly in his attitude. Indeed, he seemed 
anxious to do all that lay in his power to make the path 
of the new man as smooth as possible, and even went to the 
trouble of securing for him a commissionership of oaths. In 
this he was probably not altogether unselfish, for there was no 
commissioner of oaths nearer than Hereford. and it frequently 
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happened that the remoteness of this official was an embar- 
rassment to Armstrong himself. 

Whatever may have been his object (and it is not incon- 
ceivable, even in an innocent man, that he should have 
combined courtesy with profit), the Major was on the most 
friendly terms with his younger rival, and assisted him to 
the best of his ability whenever such assistance was needed. 
In course of time, as was natural, they represented opposing 
interests, one of which demanded from Armstrong the return 
of certain moneys which had been paid to him on account of 
property in the sale of which he was interested. : 

Long before this happened, Armstrong was faced with a 
domestic crisis. His wife had grown steadily more and more 
morose. Her interests had become more self-centred. She 
was infinitely harder to please than she had been, and ex- 
aggerated the most petty irritations into events of tremendous 
importance. Amongst other victims of her rigid code had 
been the unfortunate Mr. Martin, who had peen guilty of the 
unpardonable solecism of appearing at one of her afternoon 
parties—in flannels! To call on Mrs. Armstrong in flannels 
was an offence beyond forgiveness. Martin was blacklisted, 
and became, from the point of view of this woman, whose 
mind was obviously a little deranged, a social outcast. 


§ 2 


So acute was the form her malady took that Armstrong 
consulted the family doctor, Dr. Hinks, and it was decided, 
after taking a second opinion, that this unfortunate lady 
should be transferred to a Junatic asylum in the neighbour- 
hood “ for observation.”” She was admitted and examined 
by the medical superintendent, who found her suffering from 
a mild form of peripheral neuritis. Since it was not a case 
of mania, and the symptoms were of a more or less elusive 
kind, she was given a certain measure of freedom, though 
the doctor at Barnwood Asylum, on the strength of certain 
delusions and incoherence of speech, had accepted her as 
insane. 

It was on September 22nd, 1920, that Mrs. Armstrong 
was admitted to this institution, where she remained for four 
months. During the period of her detention she wrote a 
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number of very sane and clearly expressed letters to her 
husband, in which she begged him to bring her home for 
the sake of her children. There is little question that to 
Mrs. Armstrong the children were a first consideration. 

Armstrong paid several visits to Barnwood, and, finding 
her health had improved visibly, after Christmas he took 
steps to have her removed to his house. She returned on 
January 25th, 1921, so much improved in health that both 
Armstrong and the family doctor were delighted—at least. 
Armstrong ‘‘ displayed a great deal of satisfaction.” 

Evidently this development was not at all in accordance 
with Armstrong’s expectations. Whether the sharp attack 
of illness which had left her with these delusions, that had 
subsequently brought her to Barnwood, was the result of 
poison, is a matter which can never be known with any 
certitude. In all probability the man had already begun his 
‘‘ experimenting.’”’ He had in his study a quarter of a pound 
of white arsenic, and one may assume that the first illness 
of Mrs. Armstrong was due to the administration of this 
deadly poison. 

With her return to ‘‘ Mayfield,” his plans underwent a 
change. She had made a will, leaving practically everything 
to himself, and revoking an earlier will which made such a 
distribution of her property that he would benefit to a very 
small extent. He was in some financial difficulty, but the 
determining factor in his action was Mrs. Armstrong’s 
‘* difficulty.’”? He was weary of her, her primness, her rigid 
sense of propriety, her faculty for making enemies. 

Herbert Armstrong, in short, had grown sick and tired of 
excessive respectability—and in his hatred of his cramped and 
too-well-ordered life you may well find the primary motive 
for his terrible crime. It is extremely doubtful that the 
small sum of money, some £2000, which would pass into 
his keeping on his wife’s death, had anything to do with his 
determination to get rid of her. This is a view which may 
be contested ; but, as one who followed the case very carefully 
from its beginning to its tragic finish, that is the conclusion 
I formed, and that, I believe, is also the view of eminent 
counsel engaged in the case on either side. His wife had 
become an incubus, a daily trial to him. He decided upon 
taking the step which was to lead him to the gallows. 
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A week or so after her return from Barnwood, Mrs. 
Armstrong was taken violently ill following a meal. The 
family doctor was called in, and prescribed certain medicine. 
Mrs. Armstrong was put to bed, a nurse was engaged, and 
she made a fairly good recovery. There was no suspicion 
in the mind of the doctor that his patient was suffering from 
arsenical poisoning. He thought that it was a return of her 
old trouble, and treated her for peripheral neuritis, being 
strengthened in his diagnosis by the recovery which she 
made. 

She was hardly well before a second attack followed. 
Armstrong received from his magisterial colleagues the 
sympathy to which he was entitled, and one of his friends 
sent him up some bottles of champagne. This fact did not 
emerge at the trial, but it is possible that the agent through 
which Mrs. Armstrong received the dose of arsenic which 
ended fatally was champagne. Probably Armstrong himself 
opened the bottle and gave his wife a glass. Unfortunately, 
at the trial this point was never cleared up, by reason of the 
fact that there was not one of the princinal witnesses for the 
Crown who could clearly remember who opened the bottle 
and who gave its contents to this wretched woman. And so 
there was no reference to champagne at all in the evidence 
which was taken at the Hereford Assize Court. 

This is a curious fact: that Armstrong was convicted 
without any proof being put in that he administered with his 
own hands food or drink of any description whatsoever ; 
and there were many, cognizant of all the facts, who believed 
that this would be a fatal bar to a conviction, and the founda 
tion of the optimism which was shown by the defence 1s alsc 
to be found in this curious circumstance. Armstrong was 
eventually convicted, not because he was proved to have 
given his wife poison, but because he had accessibility and 
the opportunity for so administering it. But for the haziness 
of witness’s memories on this point, the conviction of the 
Major would have been a foregone conclusion. 

On the night before her death, when she was weak and 
exhausted as the result of arsenic administered to her a dav 
or two days previously, Armstrong gave to his wife a glass 
of champagne in which he had dropped five or six grains of 
this tasteless and colourless alkaloid. She drank the wine, 
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being refreshed by the draught, and although she was weak, 
talked sanely and rationally of her illness and of the house 
and its management. In the middle of the night Dr. Hinks 
was sent for, and arrived to find her z” extremis. She died 
on the morning of February 22nd, 1921, and the doctor 
certified that she had succumbed to natural causes. 

The sympathy of the village and the countryside went out 
to this lonely man, left with three small children ; the funeral 
was attended by every local notability, and the distress of the 
bereaved widower at the graveside was commented upon. 

Armstrong, in his quiet, self-repressive way, bore himself 
manfully. 

‘‘ In many ways I am glad that her sufferings are over,”’ 
he told a friend. ‘‘ The best and truest wife has gone to the 
Great Beyond, and I am left without a partner and without 
a friend.” 


§ 3 


He caused a large tombstone to be erected over the grave, 
properly and tenderly inscribed, and it was placed in such 
a position that every Sunday morning, when he and his 
motherless children went up to the church, they passed the 
white stone. Through the summer and the autumn that 
followed, a tribute of flowers lay upon the sepulchre of the 
murdered woman. He himself took the choicest roses to 
adorn the grave. 

He was, he said, so run down by the tragedy that he sought 
leave of absence and went abroad, having communicated 
with Madame X that the trials of his sick wife were at a 
merciful end. Armstrong’s itinerary was a curious one, for 
he not only visited Italy, but took a trip to Malta, for no 
especial reason except that he had always been interested in 
that romantic island. 

On his return to ‘‘ Mayfield,’”’ Madame X was invited to 
stay with him, and there is a possibility that the advent of 
the lady who was a potential Mrs. Armstrong caused a little 
heartburning in certain quarters. Others may have con- 
sidered that they had a prior right to the fascinating Herbert 
Armstrong. 

Armstrong does not appear to have wasted very much of 
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the money which came to him from his wife’s estate. That 
money was practically intact at the moment of his arrest. 
But he does seem to have drawn very heavily upon funds 
which were entrusted to him to complete certain purchases 
of land. There arose a triangular correspondence between 
himself, Martin the solicitor, and a land agent living in 
Hereford. Perhaps ‘“‘triangular’”’ is hardly the word, in 
so far as it implies that Martin was concerned with the 
Hereford land agent. But certainly the negotiations which 
should have been completed hung fire, and there came from 
Martin a peremptory demand, on behalf of his client, that 
the money deposited should be returned. What was the 
cause of dispute between Martin and the land agent at 
Hereford has not transpired. After a visit to Hay and on 
his return to Hereford, the land agent died very suddenly. 

One day Martin met Major Armstrong in the village, and 
reminded him that he had not received a satisfactory reply 
to a letter he had sent concerning the money and the property 
which was the cause of the dispute concerning them. Arm- 
strong smiled ; he had a quick, inscrutable smile that lit his 
face for a second and died as instantly, leaving him expres- 
sionless. 

‘“‘ I think,” he said, “ there is a great deal too much letter- 
writing between us, and the best thing you can do is to come 
up to tea with me and we will talk the matter over.” 

Mr. Martin, probably remembering the coldness of his 
reception when last he put his foot across the threshold of 
‘* Mayfield,” demurred to this suggestion, but eventually 
agreed. That afternoon he went up to ‘“‘ Mayfield,’ and was 
most graciously received by Armstrong, who led him to the 
drawing-room, where a tea-table had been laid. There was a 
cake-basket, one of those wicker affairs which carry three 
tiers of cakes and bread and butter, and, in this particular 
case, a plate of buttered scones. The tea was poured out, 
Armstrong handed a cup to his visitor, and chatted pleasantly, 
and a little ruefully, of his failure to meet the demands of his 
legal friend, and then: 

‘* Excuse ‘fingers,” said Armstrong, and handed a wedge of 
hot buttered scone to his guest. 

That scone had been sprinkled with the tasteless white 
powder which had removed Mrs. Armstrong from the world. 
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Martin ate it to the last crumb, drank his tea, and, after 
a more or less satisfactory talk, walked back to Hay, where 
he lived with his wife. 

It was not until he was taking his dinner that night that 
he began to feel ill, and then so alarming were the symptoms 
that he was put immediately to bed and Dr. Hinks was 
summoned. 

Whatever Dr. Hinks’s views were about this sickness, so 
strangely resembling that which had preceded Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s death, Martin’s father-in-law, Davis the chemist, 
held a very decided opinion. It was part of his duty as a 
pharmaceutical chemist to understand not only the properties, 
but the actions of various poisons, and to know also some- 
thing about their antidotes. His son-in-law’s sickness was 
obviously caused by arsenic. He immediately conveyed his 
suspicions to Dr. Hinks, and that practitioner accepted that 
possibility, an attitude which undoubtedly saved Martin’s life. 

It is impossible for a leading man in a tiny village like 
Hay to be taken seriously ill without the news becoming 
public property ; and when, a few days after, Martin, very 
white and shaky, had made a public appearance, he met 
Armstrong, the Major was intensely sympathetic. 

‘* You must have eaten something which disagreed with 
you,” he said (very truly), “‘and I have a feeling that you 
will have another illness very similar.”’ 

Martin probably registered a silent vow that if he could 
help it that second illness should not occur. He, with Dr. 
Hinks, had sent a certain fluid to London for analysis, and 
when the analyst’s report came, showing a considerable 
trace of arsenic, Scotland Yard was notified. 

In the meantime, there was another curious happening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin received one day a box of chocolates, 
and, upon eating one, Mrs. Martin was taken ill, The fact 
that these chocolates, which contained arsenic, could not be 
traced to Armstrong, resulted in that aspect of the man’s 
villainous activities being dropped at the trial. 


§ 4 


Armstrong was growing desperate. He made another 
futile attempt to induce Martin to pay a further visit, and, 
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when that failed, asked him up to his office for tea, an invita- 
tion which was declined. 

The mentality of such people as Major Armstrong is 
puzzling, even to the expert psychologist. One supposes 
that they are mad, that they are paranoiac in the sense that 
they have to an excessive degree the delusion of their own 
infallibility. Certainly Armstrong must have realised, from 
the repeated refusals of Martin to deal with him, that he 
was under suspicion; and a normally minded man, even 
though he were not a Master of Arts and a clever lawyer, 
even if he had not the assistance of a large experience in 
criminal cases, would have taken immediate steps to remove 
every trace of his guilt and to cover himself against the 
contingency of exposure. Armstrong went about his work 
in the usual way ; he was to be found in his place when the 
local court assembled, exchanging smiles with the presiding 
justices, who knew nothing whatever of the suspicion under 
which their clerk lay, and assisting them to deal with the 
peccadilloes of local wrong-doers. He was corresponding 
with Madame X, and at the same time was conducting an 
illicit love affair, of which evidence was plentiful in the village 
of Cusop. 

Scotland Yard, having all the facts in its possession, 
including the statement made by Dr. Hinks as to the 
symptoms of Mrs. Armstrong, was necessarily compelled to act 
with the greatest circumspection and caution. The man under 
suspicion was not only a lawyer, who would be conversant 
with every move in the criminal game, but he held a high 
position. It was impossible, in this tiny village, to conduct 
such an inquiry aS would have been set on foot supposing 
the suspected man were living in London. Even the advent 
of two strange men in the village would have set tongues 
wagging, and Armstrong would have been warned that all 
was not well; whilst, if those strangers were reported to be 
inquiring about his movements, then the task of bringing 
him to justice was rendered all the more difficult. 

The officer in charge of the case was favoured by the fact 
that the nights were long and dark. He and his assistant 
were in the habit of arriving at Hay by motor-car long after 
the shops had closed and the people had dispersed to their 
several homes, pursuing their inquiries in secrecy and 
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returning towards midnight to their headquarters at Hereford. 
Martin was seen and cross-examined, a statement taken of 
his visit to ‘‘ Mayfield’ and the subsequent attempts of 
Armstrong to induce him to make a further call ; the chemist 
who supplied the arsenic displayed his books; Dr. Hinks 
showed his case-book and gave particulars of Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s illness; whilst one of the nurses who had looked 
after that unfortunate lady up to her death was also inter- 
viewed, under a pledge of secrecy. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1921, the police were in possession of 
sufficient evidence to justify an arrest, not on a charge of 
murder, but for the attempted murder of Martin. The 
Home Office had been consulted, and permission to exhume 
the body of Mrs. Armstrong had been tentatively given, to 
be followed later by the actual order which only the Home 
Office authorities can issue, and which was, in fact, issued 
once Armstrong was under lock and key. 

When he reached his office that morning, he was followed 
into the room by the two detectives in charge of the case. 
He must have realised, as the cross-examination grew closer 
and closer to Martin’s illness, that he was more than under 
suspicion, but he did not by any sign betray either his guilt or 
his apprehension. He did, however, volunteer to make a 
written statement, and was left alone to prepare this, an 
opportunity which he could have put to good use if he had 
remembered that in his pocket, amongst a number of old 
papers, was a small package containing three gains of arsenic 
—a fatal dose ! 

But he was so confident in his own ability to hoodwink the 
police, so satisfied that, occupying the position he did, no 
charge could be brought against him without his receiving 
sufficient warning, that he never dreamt that the open arrest 
would be followed by a closer one. The normal course that 
would have been taken, had he been under suspicion, was 
for an application to be made to the local justices for his 
arrest, and it is certain that he banked upon receiving this 
warning, never dreaming that Scotland Yard would move 
independently of the justices, and that the first intimation he 
would receive would be the arrival of the detectives with a 
warrant granted by superior authority. 

He was dumbfounded to learn from the inspector 1n charge 
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(Crutchley) that he must consider himself in custody on a 
charge of attempting to murder Martin by the administration 
of arsenic. 

“* But you cannot do that,” he protested. ‘‘ The charge is 
preposterous. Where is your warrant ? ” 

The warrant was shown to him, and the discovery that it 
had been issued some days previously must have come to him 
like the knell of doom. 

He was conducted to the local lock-up, which he had so 
often visited and to which he had been instrumental in con- 
signing so many petty breakers of the law, and there he was 
searched, and the tell-tale packet of arsenic found in his 
pocket. This act of indiscretion on his part had been little 
short of madness. He must have carried the arsenic in the 
hope of Martin accepting one of those invitations which he 
had so frequently issued, never dreaming that this damning 
proof of his villainy would go far to hang him. 

‘* What is this, Major Armstrong ?”’ asked the inspector 
sternly. 

‘‘ That is arsenic.’”? Armstrong’s voice was cool, his nerve 
unshaken. 

‘* Why do you carry this arsenic in your pocket ? ” 

‘‘ T use it to kill the dandelions on my lawn,”’ he said, and 
elaborated this story later. 

From the little cell he heard the church bells of Hay ring 
in the dawn of a New Year through which it was fated that 
he should not live. In the morning he again appeared in the 
court he knew so well, but this time a stranger sat at the 
clerk’s place, and the bewildered justices, in sorrow and 
consternation, gazed upon their friend standing in the dock, 
wearing his British-warm overcoat and smiling affably at the 
friends whom he recognised in the court. 

The position was an incredible one. The first few moments 
in that tiny court-house were poignant in their tragedy. 
Armstrong was committed on remand to Gloucester Prison. 
Again he was brought up, formal evidence given, and again 
he was remanded. In the meantime the police and the 
Home Office authorities had exhumed the body of Mrs. 
Armstrong, and in a near-by cottage Sir Bernard Spilsbury, 
the Home Office authority, performed his gruesome task, 
removing the portions of the body which were to be sent to 
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the Government analyst. Armstrong came up before the 
court one morning to learn that there was a second charge 
against him, namely, that he did feloniously murder Kathleen 
Mary Armstrong by administering arsenic on or about the 
21st day of February 1921. 


§ 5 


The court proceedings, and those at the coroner’s inquest 
which followed, will always be remembered by the journalists 
who were present. The court was so tiny, and the incursion 
of reporters so great, that the most extraordinary methods 
were employed to cope with the situation. Tables were 
extemporised from coffin-boards, and upon these the repre- 
sentatives of the great London dailies wrote their accounts 
of the proceedings. 

It so happened that at the time of the preliminary inquiry, 
the Assize Court was in session, and it seemed that the man 
would be compelled to wait for six months before he was 
brought to the bar of justice. But Mr. Justice Darling 
announced that he would hold a special assize for the trial of 
Armstrong, and this was formally opened on April 3rd, after 
the man had been committed on both charges: that of the 
attempted murder of Martin, and of killing his wife. 

Armstrong’s attitude throughout the preliminary inquiries 
had been taciturn and confident He had followed every 
scrap of the evidence with the keenest interest, but had said 
little or nothing, and I think he was the most confident man 
in the court when he was finally committed for trial, and knew 
that he was leaving the neighbourhood in which he had 
lorded it so long, and where he had lived for so many years 
in the odour of sanctity and the approval of his fellows. 

His vanity supported him, as it has done with so many 
poisoners—for men who destroy life in this dreadful manner 
are so satisfied that no evidence other than that which they 
might offer themselves can be of value in securing a con- 
viction, that they are certain up to the very last that they 
can escape the consequences of their ill-doing. There has 
never been, in the history of poisoners, a single instance of a 
man confessing his guilt. 

Such was the public interest in the trial, and so serious a 
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view did the law authorities take of this case, that the Attorney- 
General, Sir Ernest Pollock, now Master of the Rolls, was 
sent down to conduct the prosecution, the defence being in 
the hands of Sir Edward Curtis Bennett, a brilliant advocate 
who had conducted the prosecution of all the spies caught in 
England during the war. 

On a cold day, with snow blowing through the open 
windows of the court, Herbert Rowse Armstrong stepped 
lightly into the dock and bowed to the thin-faced man in the 
judge’s box. He wasas neatly dressed as ever—brown shoes, 
with fawn-coloured spats, brown suit and brown tie perfectly 
harmonised. He had been brought over by motor-car from 
Gloucester Gaol that morning, had interviewed his counsel, 
and now, with an assurance which allowed him to glance 
round the crowded court-house and nod to his friends, he 
listened to the cold, dispassionate statement of his crimes. 

He was in a familiar setting : he knew most of the court 
attendants by sight or name; in happier circumstances he 
had exchanged views and words with the Clerk of the 
Assizes ; the Under-Sheriff was known to him personally ; 
he had even appeared to instruct counsel before the judge 
who was now to conduct the trial. He sat back in his chair, 
his arms folded, a motionless and intent figure, following 
the evidence of every witness, the blue eyes seldom leaving 
their faces. Even at that hour he was satisfied that the 
evidence which could be produced would be insufficient to 
secure a conviction, either for murder or attempted murder, 
and he expressed to the warders, who had to bring him every 
day the long journey from Gloucester, his faith that the case 
for the Crown was so ill-constructed that the trial could not 
but end in his acquittal. 

‘‘ Tf this case were tried in Scotland,” he told them, “‘ there 
could be no question that ‘ Not proven ’ would be the verdict.” 

Sir Ernest Pollock put the case fairly and humanely 
against him, and it was not until Armstrong himself went 
into the box that the full weight of the law’s remorseless 
effort began to tell against him. In the witness-box Arm- 
strong was a suave, easily smiling and courteous gentleman. 
His soft, drawling voice, his easy manner, his very frankness, 
told in his favour; nor did the cross-examination of the 
Attorney-General greatly shake the good impression he made. 
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But there was a man on the bench wise in the ways of mur- 
derers, who saw the flaws in Armstrong’s defence. When 
Mr. Justice Darling folded his arms, and, leaning forward 
over his desk, asked questions in that soft voice of his, the 
doom of Herbert Rowse Armstrong was sealed. They were 
merciless questions, not to be evaded nor to be answered 
obliquely. 

Firm to the very last, Armstrong met the dread sentence 
of the court without any evidence of the emotion which must 
have possessed him, and when the clerk of the court asked, 
in halting tones : 

‘* What have you to say that the court should not now give 
you judgment to die according to law ? ”’ 

Armstrong almost rapped out the word : 

‘* Nothing ! ” 

Though his guilt had been established on evidence which 
was good and sufficient for the twelve men who tried him, 
he was not without hope that, on certain misdirections, he 
would secure a reversal of the verdict at the Court of Appeal. 
But this court, which exercises its powers of revision very 
jealously, saw no reason to interfere with the course of the 
law, and on May 31st, on Derby Day, Armstrong met his fate. 

During his period of incarceration in Gloucester Gaol he 
had occupied the condemned cell, adjoining the execution 
shed, which is, in fact, a converted cell opening into the 
apartment where condemned men spend their last weeks of 
life. The disadvantage of this arrangement is that almost 
every sound in the death chamber can be heard in the con- 
demned cell, and Armstrong, who knew Gloucester Gaol— 
knew too the proximity of his cell to the place of his dread end 
—must have been keyed up to the slightest sound. It was 
necessary that the executioner should try the trap whilst 
Armstrong was at exercise. He arrived, however, too late 
for this to be done overnight, and it was not till the following 
morning that the drop was tested. 

At seven o’clock Armstrong, who had been up an hour, 
was invited by the warders to take a final walk in the exercise 
yard, an experience unique for a man under sentence of 
death. The sky was blue and cloudless, the morning warm 
and balmy, and he strolled about in the limited space allotted 
to him, showing no evidence of the terrible agony which must 
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have been in his soul. After nearly an hour’s walk he was 
conducted back to the condemned cell, where the minister of 
religion was already waiting, and within a very short time 
he had paid the penalty for his crime. 

The Armstrong murder may become historic from the point 
of view of the lawyer, since he was condemned on evidence 
which was entirely and completely circumstantial. But, as 
Sir Ernest Pollock pointed out at the trial, in a poison trial 
direct evidence is practically impossible. 

‘‘ In this casec,’”? said Sir Ernest, ‘‘ we know that Mrs. 
Armstrong died from arsenical poisoning. This body of 
evidence which will be called before you will be directed 
piece by piece, circumstance by circumstance, pointing to a 
conclusion that it was the prisoner at the bar who killed his 
wife. 

‘* She died from arsenical poisoning. Who had the means, 
who had the opportunity in August and in February, who had 
the motive to administer the poison ? 

‘You find the means with the prisoner. You find the 
opportunity—the one man who was at ‘ Mayfield’ both in 
August and in February. You find the motive in the will 
referred to.”’ 

Though there was no proof of the administration of poison, 
and the evidence of motive, as far as Mrs. Armstrong’s 
fortune was concerned, was perhaps the weakest that has ever 
been put against any man on the capital charge, nevertheless, 
nobody who knew him, and who was brought into close 
touch with his life, will doubt that Armstrong was guilty. 

Before Ellis pulled the bolt, the slight figure standing on 
the drop said something that was indistinguishable. One 
present thought that it was a confession of guilt—more likely 
it was a last protest of innocence. 

Armstrong had refused an offer of £5000 which I had 
made to him a few days before for a complete confession of 
his crime. 


THE MYSTERIOUS TREASURE OF 
MADAME HUMBERT 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


A laundry-matd of Toulouse married the son of her employer, 
came to Paris, and deceived the whole city with a romantic 
story which enmeshed a multitude of victims and brought 
her vast gains. The amazing success secured by Madame 
Thérése Humbert makes her the most wonderful swindler of 
modern times. For twenty years she lived in the greatest 
state and luxury on the strength of an amazing story of a 
sealed safe which contatned, so she satd, four million pounds ; 
and when, at the end of that time, the safe was opened, tts 
contents were absolutely valueless. 


NE of the most colossal frauds of modern times was 
that which was finally exposed on May gth, 1902, and 
was known as “ The Humbert Millions.” 

Before the great swindle had been disclosed it had been 
the means of ruining some thousands of people, at least five 
of whom cornmitted suicide, and there were three other 
deaths which have never been satisfactorily explained. 

As I had some personal knowledge of the perpetrators of 
this gigantic imposture it may, perhaps, be of interest if I 
relate the circumstances in which I became acquainted with 
them. 

One day in August Ig00, at the invitation of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, I went to a luncheon party at her big white 
villa close to the lake at Enghien-les-Bains, just outside Paris. 
Before lunch I, with two other men, took a vivacious, dark- 
haired girl—whom I had met at a country house near Tours 
a few months before, and whose name was Marie d’Aurignac 
—out for a row upon the picturesque lake. We had arrived 
from Paris a little too early, and as the lawn sloped to the 


lake we paddled about till lunch was ready. 
334 
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At the meal I sat next my old friend Madame Zola. On 
my right was a stout, rather overdressed, and by no means 
prepossessing woman to whom I had not been introduced. 
We began to chat. To me she appeared to be a rather un- 
intelligent and uncultivated woman, for she spoke with a 
distinctly provincial accent, and her conversation was inter- 
larded with words of Parisian argot. 

Presently Madame Zola said : 

‘‘T do not think you have been introduced,” and she told 
the stout, well-preserved woman who I was, adding that I 
was a friend of her husband, ‘‘ dear Emile,” and also a writer. 

In a moment her attitude towards me entirely changed. 
From formal frigidity she became all smiles and geniality. 
T learnt that she was Madame Thérése Humbert. But to me 
it then conveyed no unusual meaning. One meets many 
people at luncheon parties, and at those given by Sarah 
Bernhardt celebrities were present by the dozen ; and several 
Parisian operatic stars. 

The assembly in that long, old-fashioned dining-room, 
the open French windows of which looked out upon the 
lake sparkling in the summer sunlight, was a brilliant one, 
and the chatter was equally vivacious and entertaining. 
The Divine Sarah was then at the zenith of her popularity, 
and had just returned from a long tour in the United States 
and Canada. But the stout woman on my right seemed 
morose and thoughtful. At last she said : 

‘What are your movements, Monsieur? I know your 
name very well. Your father was introduced to me long 
ago. Sarah told me all about you! You are a friend of 
Emile Zola, our greatest novelist. And you write too! Ah! 
I wish you all success. I envy you writers. It is all so 
clever to publish a book. You know my sister Marie. You 
took her out on the Jake before lunch. So now you know 
who I am.” 

Later, when we walked out upon the lawn and sat beneath 
the shadow of the trees at the lake-side, I asked Madame 
Zola about the stout lady who had been my companion at 
table. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ She’s a widow—one of the 
richest women in Paris. She is Madame Humbert. If she 
invites you to her house in the Avenue de la Grande Armée 
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you must go. All Paris goes there to her dinners and recep- 
tions. Frederic Humbert, her husband, was son of the late 
Minister of Justice, Gustave Humbert, who died five years 
ago. She is not chic by any means—but she is immensely 
wealthy.”’ 

‘“T know her sister, Mademoiselle d’Aurignac, very 
slightly,’ I said. ‘* But I did not know that she was related 
to Madame Humbert.”’ 

Who in Paris had not heard the fame of the great hostess 
of the Avenue de Ja Grande Armée? Hardly a day passed 
but one read in the newspapers lists of her guests, which 
included persons in the most exclusive sets in Parisian society, 
with diplomats, cabinet ministers, writers, lawyers, drama- 
tists, and the like. If Madame was not in Paris she enter- 
tained at her fine old Chateau de Vellexon, near Vesoul, or at 
the Villa des Cyclamens, on the road between Beaulieu and 
Monte Carlo. 

Possibly it was through Madame Zola’s good offices that 
a week later I received a card for Madame Humbert’s 
reception. 

The great mansion was profusely decorated with choice 
flowers, and the spacious sa/oms were filled with the élite of 
Paris. I sat in a corner with Emile Zola, Henri Lamorre, 
Préfet of the Puy de Dome, and Jules Guyon, the famous 
painter, and we chatted. Presently, Lamorre, a thin, grey- 
haired man, mentioned something about a safe. 

‘* What safe ? ”’ I asked in my ignorance. 

‘* ‘Why, the safe in the next room,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
safe which contains over four millions sterling ! Come and 
see it,’ and he led me to a smaller apartment wherein a few 
people were seated near the open window, for it was a hot, 
close night. In a corner against the wall I saw a great fire- 
proof safe about seven feet high and four feet across. There 
were three keyholes, each being sealed with huge red seals 
upon broad tapes which had once been white but were now 
discoloured with age. 

I asked my friend what it meant. Whereupon, in an 
awed voice, he told me of the great fortune therein contained, 
a mysterious story which, I confess, greatly impressed me as 
a writer of romance. 

As we stood there passed by us the President of the Court 
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of Appeal, chatting with the famous lawyer, Maitre Waldeck- 
Rousseau, and the Italian Ambassador and his wife. Truly 
Madame Humbert’s receptions were the most wonderful in 
Paris since the downfall of the Empire. 

That autumn I was Madame Humbert’s guest at the 
famous old Chateau de Vellexon, and there again met her 
sister, Mademoiselle Marie d’Aurignac, and her brother 
Romain, who was three years her senior. There were some 
sixteen others of the house-party, and as at that time I was 
a fair shot—before my eyesight played me false—I enjoyed 
some good sport in the great woods surrounding the splendid 
Chateau. 


§ 1 


From the first the secret of that great safe with its three 
big seals laid hold of my imagination. Indeed, that 
safe, with the mysterious millions it was thought to contain, 
had captured the imagination of all Paris; as it would 
naturally attract any novelist. 

I am now going to tell the beginning of one of the most 
impudent frauds ever imposed upon a credulous public. So 
strange were the whole circumstances that, if written in the 
form of fiction, they would have been dismissed as being 
absolutely incredible. But what is here related is actual fact, 
as was afterwards proved in the Assize Court of the Seine. 

It seerns that two years after the Prussian invasion there 
was living at Bauzelles, a village near Toulouse, a young 
country girl of commonplace appearance. Her father, whose 
name was Aurignac, was a drunken, incorrigible old peasant, 
who in his elated moments was fond of declaring himself to 
be of noble birth. In his cups in the village estamzne¢ each 
night he assumed the self-styled title of Count d’Aurignac. 
His cronies always addressed him as Monsieur le Comte, and 
his fame spread far and wide, even into Toulouse itself. At 
that time there were many scions of noble houses ruined by 
the Prussian invasion and reduced to beggary, therefore it 
was not considered very remarkable. 

“The Count ”’ lived with his daughters, Thérése and Marie, 
and his sons, Romain and Emile. Thérése did the house- 
work, and the two boys worked in the fields and did odd jobs 
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for anyone who liked to employ them. But the father, 
obsessed with the idea of his noble ancestry, one day bought 
for ten francs in the Rue St. Etienne, in Toulouse, an old oak 
chest studded with brass nails. It was that purchase which 
was the beginning of the sham Humbert millions. 

The old peasant, who had for years boasted of his noble 
ancestry, now exhibited to his neighbours the old carved 
chest, which he had locked and sealed, and which he solemnly 
declared contained the title-deeds of the great Chateau 
d’Aurignac, in Auvergne, and proofs which, upon his death, 
would entitle his children toa fortune. His friends, ignorant 
as are most French peasants, were much impressed by this 
story, but it brought in no money except a few odd francs as 
loans, so Thérése was compelled by her father to accept the 
lowly position of laundry-maid to a family named Humbert, 
who had befriended the queer old fellow. The family in 
question consisted of Monsieur Gustave Humbert, Mayor of 
Toulouse, his wife, and their son Frederic, a slim, impression- 
able young man with a sloping forehead. Old Madame 
Humbert took Thérése into their service out of charity a week 
after her father died, in January 1874. He did not possess 
one sou, and when the famous oak box was broken open, 
only a brick was found in it ! 

But Thérése, though not in any way prepossessing, had a 
sly manner about her, and her eyes were ever open for the 
main chance. She had been educated to the belief that she 
was of noble birth, and at length she succeeded in attracting 
the attention of Frederic, her employer’s son, who was then 
a law-student in Toulouse. 

All this time the Aurignacs were being laughed at by their 
neighbours, who knew of the discovery of the sealed-up 
brick, but so persistent were they all to their claim to nobility 
that the countryside began to wonder whether, after all, 
they were not descendants of the great house of d’Aurignac, 
in Auvergne. 

The legend thus born was now to grow, thanks to ‘ La 
Grande Thérése ’’—as she was later dubbed by the Paris 
press. She started to carry on the fiction of her absinthe- 
drinking father and evolved, in her imagination, a great 
ancestral home, the Chateau de Marcotte, in the Tarn. In 
strictest secrecy she disclosed to her lover that the octo- 
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genarian Mademoiselle de Marcotte, a very wealthy old 
lady, who was owner of the chateau, had bequeathed her 
entire fortune to her, together with her vast estate. The 
chateau, however, never existed, except in Thérése’s imagina- 
tion, but the story impressed the Humbert family and especi- 
ally Frederic’s father, the Mayor of Toulouse. 

Soon afterwards Monsieur and Madame Humbert left 
Toulouse for Paris, to take up their abode there, where a 
month later, to their chagrin, they learnt that their son 
Frederic intended to marry their ex-washerwoman, the girl 
Thérése! Frederic had been left in Toulouse to conclude 
his law studies, and the wily girl had very cleverly entrapped 
him. 

So far the facts all read like a sensational novel. But 
the events which followed and the dénouement are far more 
amazing still. 


§ 2 


Monsieur Gustave Humbert had, by dint of hard work 
and considerable shrewdness—some say that his conduct as a 
lawyer was not altogether above suspicion—come to the fore 
in politics, and certain of his friends had hinted at his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Justice. In such circumstances it was 
but natural that he should be horrified at the suggestion of 
a laundry-maid becoming his son’s wife. He travelled post- 
haste to Toulouse, and there was a heated scene between 
father and son. The father threatened to cut off Frederic’s 
allowance, but was only met with defiance. The young man 
was determined, and so cleverly did Thérése play her cards 
that, despite all entreaties, Frederic married her. 

There was a queer circumstance on the day of the wedding. 
Just as she was going to the Hotel de Ville an official of the 
Court of Toulouse arrived with a warrant for the arrest of 
the adventurous Thérése on account of a debt incurred with 
a hairdresser. Mademoiselle met the man with perfect 
sang-froid and told him that she was about to be married, 
and that in an hour’s time if he returned she would obtain 
the money from her husband and discharge the debt. Thus 
assured, the warrant was not executed. Indeed, the official 
could not bring himself to arrest a bride on the eve of her 
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marriage. But on returning at the appointed hour he found 
that the pair had been registered as man and wife and were 
already on their way to Paris. 

From the first moment of Thérése’s married life her whole 
career became one of amazing duplicity and adventure. She 
possessed a subtle cunning, a wheedling manner, a vivid 
imagination and an utter disregard of honesty or fair dealing. 
From her reprobate father she seems to have, with her 
brothers, inherited that same idea of pretence of nobility, 
an all-absorbing ambition and the gain of money from the 
credulous. The sealed oak box which was supposed to 
contain proofs which would secure for his heirs a title and 
valuable estates and which had only contained a brick—but 
which had during its existence brought in petty loans from 
neighbours—had impressed itself upon the mind of ‘ La 
Grande Thérése,” so gradually she evolved from her fertile 
brain a greater and much more grandiose scheme. 

For a time Frederic Humbert and his wife lived in humble 
circumstances in Paris, occupying a three-roomed flat az 
troisteme in the Rue Provence. Her husband, who had now 
passed his examinations, managed to earn a modest income 
at his profession, and for several years their existence was 
quiet and uneventful. From time to time Frederic questioned 
his wife about the £5000 a year which was coming to her 
from Mile. de Marcotte, but she was always evasive concern- 
ing it, as she well might be. ‘Thérése had entered the 
Humbert family and was daughter-in-law of Monsieur 
Gustave, who had now been appointed Minister of Justice, 
therefore she had taken a considerable step forward. But, 
alas! there was no money. 

Creditors pressed them in the Rue Provence, so they moved 
to another flat in the Rue Monge, where her plausible story 
to the local grocer concerning her expectations from the 
owner of the mythical Chateau de Marcotte quickly spread 
about the neighbourhood, and because of it the pair existed 
for quite a long time upon credit. 

The Marcotte myth proved a very profitable one, but 
without any tangible proof and no substantiation except the 
word of the amazing Thérése it was soon doomed to failure. 
The local tradesmen began to question the locality in which 
the Chateau de Marcotte was situated. The Prefect of the 
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Department was written to, and his reply was that he had no 
knowledge of any such estate within his jurisdiction. The 
farm, it may be mentioned, adjoins the Haute Garonne, the 
capital of which is Toulouse. Sometimes Thérése had told 
people that the Chateau was near Albi, and at others she had 
mentioned Carmaux and Castres as the nearest towns. The 
creditors were bewildered, though greatly intrigued. So one 
of them, who was a native of a village near Castres, went on 
his summer vacation to his home, and on his return declared 
that there was no such estate in the Tarn. 

Upon that things grew very ugly for the pair. Threats of 
prosecution for swindling if bills were not paid arrived in a 
crop, and so serious was the position that Thérése was com- 
pelled to admit to her husband that the whole story was a 
fabrication. Frederic, greatly alarmed, went to his father, 
the Minister of Justice, told him the truth, and His Ex- 
cellency—who could not afford the scandal of his son being 
arrested for swindling—paid the whole of their debts, much 
to the relief of ‘‘ La Grande Thérése.”’ 

The latter was sly, unscrupulous and highly ambitious. 
The sealed oak box with its brick was ever in her mind. For 
three or four years she slowly evolved plans by which she 
might, just as her father had done in his own small way to 
obtain money for drink, impose upon an ever credulous public 
but on a grander scale. 

By this time she had gauged the mind of the French public 
to a very fine degree. She knew that persons dealing in high 
finance could not be imposed upon except by some great 
scheme with enticing profits, and if a little romance were 
mixed with it then the more certain of success it would be. 
It was proved in Court that Frederic Humbert had no know- 
ledge that the Marcotte fortune had no foundation until his 
domineering wife confessed, and that it was he who implored 
his father to save the family from disgrace. 

Yet a few months after the episode, in March 1881, 
astounding whispers went around Paris—whispers that were 
not to be repeated. At the salons each evening Paris society 
discussed the romantic story that M. Gustave Humbert, 
Minister of Justice, had told his friends vainly that his 
daughter-in-law had met with a most romantic adventure 
while travelling on the Ceinture Railway, and that by he 
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brave conduct towards a perfect stranger, an American, she 
had inherited eighty thousand pounds. 

His Excellency the Minister had dined at the Elysée, at 
several of the houses of the great hostesses of Paris, and at 
one of the Embassies, and had told the story. His son’s wife 
had come into a fortune by reason of her courage and sym- 
pathy. The affair at once became the gossip of all Paris. 
Like all such stories it was not reduced in the telling, so 
its embroidery increased day by day, just as Thérése had 
hoped, until all Paris was gossiping regarding the mysterious 
fortune of His Excellency’s daughter-in-law. 

It now became a question, never satisfactorily settled, by 
the way, whether the Minister of Justice really believed it, or 
whether in order to increase his own social advancement he 
readily accepted Thérése’s story, yet believing it to be untrue. 
He knew the Marcotte myth to have no foundation in fact, 
therefore it seems incredible that he, a very accomplished 
lawyer, should have swallowed the strange, romantic tale 
which the imaginative ex-laundry-maid should have told him, 


§ 3 


Briefly related, the story, as told by ‘‘ La Belle Grande 
Thérése,’’ was as follows : About two years after her marriage 
she had one hot September afternoon entered a train on the 
Ceinture Railway in Paris at the Grenelle station to go to 
Bel-Air. She was in a compartment alone when she heard 
groans in an adjoining compartment just after they had left 
Montsouris, She shouted, but there was no response. The 
cries were of a man in agony. Therefore, at great risk to 
herself, she got out of the carriage, climbed along the foot- 
board, and in the adjoining compartment found a white- 
haired old gentleman who had been taken ill. She gave him 
her smelling-salts, unloosened his collar, and lifting him from 
the floor dragged him into a corner where, in a sitting position, 
he soon regained consciousness. He had apparently suffered 
from a severe heart attack, but it quickly passed. Indeed, 
before they arrived at Bel-Air the old gentleman thanked her 
profusely and inquiring her name and address, had written it 
down upon a scrap of paper. 

‘* We shall meet again one day, Madame, I hope. If not, 
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I wish you to accept my heartfelt thanks for what you have 
done for me. I happen to have in my pocket a considerable 
sum of money, and in the hands of unscrupulous folk I 
might very easily have lost my money—and perhaps even 
my life!” 

They shook hands after the old gentleman had told her 
that he was an American named Robert Henry Crawford, of 
Chicago, and assured her that he was quite well and able to 
continue his journey to the next station, which was Avenue de 
Vincennes. For two years she had forgotten all about the 
romantic meeting until one day she received a letter from a 
firm of lawyers in New York enclosing a copy of old Mr. 
Crawford’s will, by which she had been left £80,000. That 
was the original figure which Thérése stated, but through 
gossip—no doubt started by His Excellency—the fortune was 
swiftly increased, first to a million pounds sterling, and then 
to four millions. This figure the Humbert family never 
questioned, and for nearly twenty years that followed all Paris 
believed that Thérése Humbert was entitled to that sum— 
after certain divisions. 

Whoever prepared the copy of the will, or whoever were 
the lawyers in New York—these things were never ascer- 
tained. It is sure, however, that the documents bore the 
stamp of authenticity, and were not questioned for the many 
years the imposture lasted. 

The old man from Chicago died suddenly in Nice—the 
death certificate of a man named Crawford who lived in the 
Rue de France being produced—and by the conditions of 
the will his fortune was to be divided between Marie 
d’Aurignac, Thérése’s sister, who was then a child at school 
at Neuilly, and two nephews, Robert and Henry Crawford, 
while out of the fortune the three were to pay Therése 
Humbert fourteen thousand pounds a year. 

Madame Humbert at once employed a very reputable firm 
of Paris lawyers to investigate, and according to their report 
it was found that the brothers Crawford who lived in America 
were both millionaires and that the legacy was of but little 
account to them. 

Their American lawyers wrote to Madame’s lawyers in 
Paris, expressing a wish that the money should remain in the 
Crawford family if possible, that it should remain intact in 
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a safe in Madame Humbert’s custody, except for the payment 
to her of fourteen thousand pounds annually, as the will 
provided. It was also suggested that as both brothers had 
seen a photograph of the schoolgirl, Marie d’Aurignac, one 
or other of them should marry her when she left school. Then 
the safe should be opened and the fortune of four millions 
sterling be divided. 

Such was the curious, romantic story that went about 
Paris and which, coming, as it did, from the lips of the 
Minister of Justice, nobody dared to doubt. The invention, 
on the face of it, was ridiculous, though certainly there were 
letters from lawyers—forged, no doubt—to give it an appear- 
ance of fact, which set all Paris agog, and brought Thérése 
Humbert fame and credit, so that from her humble home in 
a side street and her stream of creditors, she assumed the 
position of a wealthy grande dame and the guardian of her 
young sister’s destinies until the marriage of convenience 
should take place. 

Thus it was, in 1881, that the mythical story of the Crawford 
inillions was launched with the connivance of Frederic 
Humbert and his wife’s two brothers, Romain and Emile 
d’Aurignac—both ne’er-do-wells—and aided and abetted 
by His Excellency the Minister of Justice. A great white 
mansion was taken in the Avenue de la Grande Armée and 
luxuriously furnished as a fitting home for a woman of such 
great fortune, and in the downstairs room the largest fire- 
proof safe procurable was set up for all to see—the sealed 
safe containing the four millions sterling, of which Robert 
Henry Crawford had died possessed. 

Because the Minister of Justice himself was a relative 
and had testified to the truth of the romantic story, not a 
soul disbelieved it. Madame Humbert became the centre 
of smart society in Paris, and to be seen at her receptions, 
or to be a visitor at one or other of her beautiful country 
homes was a hall-mark of notoriety. As soon as she was 
firmly established in that magnificent house in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, the extravagances of the ex-washcr- 
woman became astounding. The most famous people of 
both sexes in France scrambled for her invitations, and the 
state she kept up was almost regal. Her dresses and jewels 
were constantly being described in the Paris Press, for 
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everyone became dazzled by the luxury with which she sur- 
rounded herself. 

Whence did the money come to keep up that expensive 
establishment ? I will explain. 

In 1883, rumours were afloat that Madame had quarrelled 
with the Crawford brothers, but only after the publication 
in one of the minor newspapers of an article which threw 
doubt upon the whole story. An ingenious journalist had 
summoned courage to question the statement of the most 
powerful woman in France. Asa matter of fact, the journalist 
in question had been born in Toulouse, had known old 
setae and his story of nobility, and also of the Marcotte 
myth. 


§ 4 

In this article, Thérése scented danger lest several people 
who had lent her money on the security of the safe and its 
millions should make secret investigations. Therefore she 
invented the quarrel between old Crawford’s nephews and 
herself. It proved to be a pretty quarrel. The Crawford 
brothers first began to worry her over small matters of detail, 
one of which was that the money should be removed to the 
Crédit Lyonnais for safer keeping. To this Madame ob- 
jected. The matter came to Court, and after much bickering 
it was at last settled by Madame consenting to have three 
armed guards placed over the safe from sunset to sunrise 
each day. It seemed reasonable to suppose that the Craw 
fords were not imaginary, for non-existent persons do not 
embark upon expensive law-suits. Indeed, there started an 
amazing series of actions; some by the Crawfords, and 
others by Madame Humbert, which were fought out some- 
times in the American Courts, and more often in Paris. 
And so the ‘‘ Humbert Millions’ became a stock heading 
in the French newspapers, and the public began to follow 
the interminable law-suits which were constantly cropping up. 

Huge fees were paid to some of the most famous lawyers 
in France to defend Madame Humbert’s rights, while similar 
fees were paid to other legal luminaries of equal distinction 
by the two American millionaires. In her defence, Thérése 
was actively aided by her husband’s father, the Minister of 
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Justice, and so clever were her poses that everyone believed 
her to be in the right in resisting the unjust claims of old 
Crawford’s nephews. Indeed, for nearly a generation, these 
constant law-suits were reappearing, together with occasional 
affidavits, sworn by either Robert or Henry Crawford, both 
of whom were in America, and all sorts of information, 
evidence taken on commission in Chicago, and squabbles in 
the French Courts, until such a mass of Judgments were 
obtained and appeals quashed that when the bubble burst 
nobody could make head or tail of what was the actual 
commencement of the great litigation upon which lawyers 
had fattened for years. Indeed, the most ludicrous part of it 
was that the lawyers themselves very often did not clearly 
know what they were actually fighting about! But the 
litigation achieved its purpose, for it seemed to show that the 
Crawford brothers did actually exist, and that they were 
endeavouring to obtain possession of the formidable-looking 
safe. 

And all this time Marie d’Aurignac, Thérése’s sister, who 
had now left school, was the fiancée of Henry Crawford, 
whom she had, according to her story, met three times while 
he was on flying visits to Paris to consult his French lawyers. 
During one of the trials in which Maitre Waldeck-Rousseau 
was engaged, he referred to Mademoiselle Marie as ‘ the 
eternal fiancée,’’ a title which stuck to her until the eventual 
exposure of the swindle. 

As was afterwards proved, she had been introduced to an 
American by her sister, Thérése, at the Hote! Continental. 
The man was represented to be Mr. Crawford, and the girl, 
in her innocence, believed him to be the person whom she 
was destined to marry. The bogus Crawford was evidently 
of an engaging character, and good-looking, for Marie seems 
to have taken a liking to him, and to have met him on other 
occasions, and had, indeed, sung his praises to her friends. 
All of this went, of course, to bolster up the great fiction. 

Meanwhile La Grande Thérése had become the most 
imposing figure in Parisian society. Her expenditure was 
lavish. Her accounts were investigated after the débdcle, 
and it was discovered that in the year 1897 she spent upon 
gowns £3780 at Doucet’s and £1400 at Worth’s, while 
her hats alone cost her over £850 in the Rue de la Paix 
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Truly the washerwoman turned adventuress was reckless in 
her expenditure, and further, such extravagance showed 
people how very wealthy she really was. 

The public never dreamed that from the first moment that 
great mansion had been rented and furnished, Madame, who 
gave such expensive and exclusive parties, had existed always 
upon credit—or rather, upon the credulity of her dupes. 
That she found level-headed bankers, financiers and business 
men ready to advance large sums simply upon her assurance 
that the sealed safe contained four millions sterling in cash 
and securities was utterly amazing. If the story of Madame’s 
clever duplicity had been written as a novel it would surely 
have been dismissed as fiction. But in this case we are faced 
with hard, yet astounding facts. Never in the history of 
crime had there been such an impudent and colossal fraud, 
and none so ingeniously conceived. The never-ending series 
of actions in the Courts between the Crawford brothers and 
herself established a confidence that the two sons of her late 
benefactor were alive, yet, as a matter of fact, they had no 
existence save in the imagination of the public. The whole 
proceedings, so complex that no lawyer has ever been able 
to unravel the tangle, was merely ‘“‘ La Grande Thérése ”’ 
fighting herself. And she was paying for it all. 

Imagine, then, how cleverly she hoodwinked the lawyers 
who appeared both for and against her, and how extremely 
careful she must have been in the preparation of every detail. 
In this she was assisted by her brothers, Emile and Romain 
d’Aurignac, who acted as her agents in many of her affairs. 
But, after all, it was her father’s trick of the old oak chest 
being played again, but this time the harvest was not to be 
counted in single francs, but millions. Tempted by the 
promise of high rates of interest, hundreds of people lent 
Thérése money in secret, all being assured that when the safe 
was opened at Marie’s marriage they would receive back 
their loans with profit. The very lawyers who had appeared 
for her in the Courts became her agents for the borrowing 
of money, and to anyone who was sceptical, Madame, in 
great secrecy, would produce a bundle of letters purporting 
to be from the non-existent Crawfords—a trick which rarely 
failed to extract money. The time came, of course, when 
certain creditors desired their money, and became impatient 
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to see the contents of the ponderous safe. But, no! The 
agreement with the Crawfords was that it was not to be opened 
until Marie’s marriage, and she was not yet out of her teens. 
So, if creditors became unduly pressing, Madame paid the 
interest out of further loans from other people. And thus the 
game proceeded. 


$5 


The first person of importance who seems to have had his 
suspicions seriously aroused was a banker from Lyons named 
Delatte, who had lent a considerable sum upon the strength 
of Madame’s story and sight of the sealed safe. To several 
other creditors he declared that the whole affair was a fraud, 
but one and all disbelieved him. Madame’s behaviour, her 
plausibility, her proof of the existence of the Crawfords, and 
her generosity in the matter of dinners and entertainments 
disarmed suspicion. 

But Monsieur Delatte, pretending that he was reassured 
and satisfied, played a waiting game until one day, while 
guest of Madame Humbert at the Chateau de Vellexon, he 
quite innocently asked where Henry Crawford was. She 
declared that he was living in Boston. He could obtain 
no further information except that he had a house in Somer- 
ville, a suburb of Boston, but he acted as nobody else seems 
to have thought of acting, for, a week later, without telling 
anyone of his intentions, he left Havre for New York, and 
duly arrived in Somerville. Though he made every inquiry 
he could discover nobody of the name of Crawford, either in 
Somerville or in Boston itself. He engaged a well-known 
firm of private inquiry agents, but their search in Chicago 
also proved futile. To a friend in Paris he wrote declaring 
that the Crawford brothers did not exist, and that he was 
returning to expose the swindle. His friend awaited his 
return, but he never came. A month later, however, news 
was received in Lyons that the body of a man who, from 
papers found upon him, was identified as M. Delatte, had 
been found in the East River between New York and Brook- 
lyn. Whether the unfortunate man met with an accident, 
was the victim of foul play or committed suicide has never 
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been cleared up. In any case, had he returned to Paris, as 
was his intention, he could, no doubt, have made things very 
uncomfortable for Madame and her accomplices. 

Within two months another of Madame’s dupes came to 
an untimely end. In this case it was the manager of an 
important commercial house in Paris named Henri Vincen- 
don, who, four years before, had lent Thérése half a million 
francs. Since then he had been hard pressed for money, 
and had embezzled one hundred thousand francs belonging 
to the company which employed him. The books were, he 
knew, being examined, and soon his defalcations would be 
discovered, so he rushed to Madame and implored her to at 
least return him that sum. But he only received the same 
reply that all creditors obtained, for Madame, without even 
expressing regret, told him that the safe could not be opened 
before the marriage of Marie, ‘‘ the eternal fiancée.” He 
pleaded with her, but although that very day she had obtained 
a further quarter of a million francs from a fresh victim, she 
would give him nothing. Therefore in despair the poor 
fellow went forth, and beneath a tree in the Bois he shot 
himself. Of almost similar cases there were several, though 
the actual cause of suicide never leaked out. It was only 
the ring of creditors themselves who knew. 

A German journalist, named Haberler, the Paris corre- 
spondent of a Berlin newspaper, having met Madame 
Humbert, considered that she behaved insultingly towards 
him, so in retaliation began to spread reports to the effect that 
the Crawford affair was a bogus one. At first nobody took 
any notice, but Madame’s secret agents, her two brothers, 
came very soon afterwards and declared that the position was 
perilous, for many people were beginning to believe Haberler’s 
statements. In consequence, Madame very quickly made 
peace with the journalist by paying him a very large sum, 
showing him the forged letters of the Crawford brothers, and 
inviting him to her parties, thus closing his mouth. To 
those who asked the reason of his change of opinion, the man 
replied that he had now seen proofs of the existence of the 
Crawfords, and he deeply regretted that he had defamed the 
much-criticised holder of the four millions sterling. This was 
not the only case in which Madame was blackmailed by 
those who thought they might obtain money by exhibiting 
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animosity, for, of course, to sustain the fiction was vital to 
her schemes. 

Marie d’Aurignac was exhibited everywhere, at Trouville, 
at Longchamps, at Monte Carlo, Aix, Pau and other places, 
for In company with her sister she went the usual round of 
watering-places, where the world gaped at the girl who was 
affanced to the American multi-millionaire, and at whose 
marriage the great safe would be opened and the stuffed-in 
four millions sterling would tumble out upon the floor. This 
was all a clever ruse on the part of Thérése, who was nothing 
if not theatrical in her display. Besides, sight of the fiancée 
was calculated to attract further moths to the candle. It 
seems utterly incredible that any woman should carry on 
such a gigantic swindle against the shrewdest and most 
competent business men and financiers in France. But the 
fact was that Madame Humbert’s two brothers—who were 
the forerunners of the modern press-agent—had boomed her 
to such an extent that, with her father-in-law as Minister of 
Justice, nobody dared doubt her word. 

And so nightly those who were fortunate enough to receive 
invitations to the great white mansion in the Avenue de 
la Grande Armée—myself included—stared in awe at the safe 
containing the huge fortune. 

No swindler, however clever he or she can be, can ever 
carry on the game for all time. A slip of the tongue must 
come some day, perhaps in a moment of confidence or perhaps 
after a post-prandial liqueur. Madame Humbert was no 
exception, despite her marvellous ingenuity and her grasp 
of complicated legal proceedings. It seems that late one 
night, while sitting with Jules Bizat in the great conservatory 
—which Jed out from the big panelled dining-room which, 
by the way, I well remember—she was guilty of a very grave 
indiscretion. 

Bizat was a high official of the Banque de France, and 
though he had not lent Thérése any money, he was a little 
inquisitive, because his father-in-law was deeply involved as 
one of Madame’s creditors. Conversation turned upon the 
contents of the safe, as it so often did, and quite artlessly he 
asked : 

** You, of course, saw what was placed in the safe by Henry 
Crawford. Of what did the securities mainly consist? ” 
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To this she replied, ‘‘ French Rentes.”’ 

That was the first indiscretion which eventually led to her 
undoing. Hitherto she had always remained silent, declaring 
complete ignorance. But this admission caused Monsieur 
Bizat to reflect. If French Rentes were sealed in that safe 
it would be necessary for her to cash French Rente coupons 
each year! So pretending ignorance, he at once instituted 
inquiries at the Banque de France and soon ascertained that 
no coupons had been cashed. Jules Bizat was a wise man. 
He held his tongue. But he was the first man to discover 
the actual fraud. 


§ 6 


Thérése, however, at once discovered her mistake. She 
had put into the man’s hands a weapon against herself. 
Further, creditors were pressing, and from day to day she 
did not know when the bubble might burst. For several 
weeks she existed in hourly anxiety, when once again her 
fertile brain evolved a further plan by which she might raise 
money from the public and thus pay the creditors now 
pressing on every hand for the formal opening of the sealed 
safe. 

To Romain and Emile she disclosed her plans, as result 
of which another enormous fraud was launched upon the 
public under the name of the Rente Viagére. Romain 
d’Aurignac was put up as the figure-head of this new concern, 
though Thérése, the ex-washerwoman, worked out all the 
details. She had gauged the public of Paris very accurately, 
and she knew that ultra-luxurious offices would be one of 
her best assets. So, in the Boulevard des Caprucines, great 
offices were opened with departments so numerous as to be 
bewildering, while discreet uniformed attendants wearing 
white gloves directed clients hither and thither. The place 
was the biggest “‘ bluff ”’ ever attempted in modern history. 

Now inside those gorgeous offices, which only a genius of 
make-believe could have ever conceived, a wonderful business 
was in progress—a business to bolster upthe clever manceuvres 
of the ex-laundry-maid of His Excellency the Minister of 
Justice. The Rente Viagére was nothing else than a big 
bogus insurance company who promised you annuities 
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without any capital to meet its liabilities. Thérése had 
started this wonderful insurance company—with the backing 
of the well-known lawyers who were fighting for her against 
the inexorable Crawfords—with one object only. It was 
her master-stroke. She badly wanted money by which to be 
able to buy French Rentes, cash the coupons and thus set 
aside any suspicions which had arisen in the mind of Jules 
Bizat. If he found that the coupons were cashed he would 
surely remain satisfied ! 

There is no doubt that when ‘‘ La Grande Thérése ”’ 
started the Rente Viagére she had no idea of how rapidly the 
swindle would grow, or of the thousands of people who would 
invest their small savings init. The prospectus, drawn up in 
consultation with her two brothers, was so alluring, and so 
full of unusual benefits, that thousands of people of the 
middle classes invested their hard-earned savings, purchased 
annuities and insured their lives in a concern which was 
absolutely bogus. The great offices, with thcir big staff and 
liveried porters, never had more than a thousand pounds’ 
balance at the bank, though often they took over the counter 
four or even five thousand pounds a day. 

The Rente Viagére was the pet secret scheme of ‘‘ La 
Grande Thérése.’’ ‘To those who came each evening to her 
salon she sang its praises as an aid to the poor of France to 
save and to benefit. But nobody knew of her connection 
with it. Her brother Romain was full of details as to what 
they were accomplishing for the benefit of La Belle France, 
while Gustave Humbert, Minister of Justice, when questioned, 
expressed the greatest admiration of the scheme. 

So the name of Thérése Humbert became—after the death 
of her husband Frederic—a name to conjure with. Her 
critics had been silenced by bribery, or by counter-black- 
mailing cleverly carried on by her shrewd brothers who were, 
after all, adventurers after her own heart, and sons of the old 
peasant who adventured with his battered old box to obtain 
a few francs from the credulous. 

Business went well. Millions of francs poured into the 
ever-open palm of Thérése—a/zas the Rente Viagére. Every 
person who entered the magnificent portals of those fine 
offices, after being interviewed by suave, black-coated 
‘‘ directors ” who in their gorgeous rooms exuded financial 
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credit—came out the poorer. From every corner of France 
thrifty working folk invested money in the corporation, 
bought annuities or insured their lives. With the money 
thus falling into the lap of ‘‘ La Grande Thérése ”’ she bought 
French Rentes, the coupons of which she began to cash each 
quarter-day and thus allaved the suspicion aroused in the 
mind of M. Bizat. Thus she started a second fraud in order 
to bolster up the first, and for several years the two big 
swindles ran side by side. We know that in the first year 
of the existence of the Rente Viagere Madame paid, in two 
months, for gloves alone £32, and £220 for hats at shops 
in the Rue de la Paix, while her florist’s bill in the same sixty 
days amounted to well over £1000. 

No doubt the Rente Viagére was much more profitable 
to Thérése and her brothers than the sealed safe, the truth of 
which might at any moment be exposed, even though the 
Courts had decided that it could not be opened before Marie’s 
marriage. Some say that M. Gustave Humbert, being 
Minister of Justice and aware of the fraud, had contrived 
that the Court should make that decree and thus protect his 
daughter-in-law. There were, however, still people who, 
unable to get their money back, and seeing no prospect of it, 
had grown very angry and impatient, and even though the 
proceeds of the Rente Viagére swindle were being used to 
stave off such people, they were growing inadequate. Madame 
Humbert had borrowed three million pounds from unsus- 
pecting people upon no other security than her well-told 
story of her meeting with old Crawford in the train, and it 
was becoming clear that the day of reckoning was fast 
approaching. Yet the creditors were always faced with the 
decree of the Supreme Court that the safe might not be 
opened. And at the same time ‘the eternal fiancée ” was 
going about Paris happy, smiling, and certainly in ignorance 
of the part she was playing in the big conspiracy which her 
sister had engineered so successfully. 

In the Courts several persons adjudged bankrupt attrib- 
uted their insolvency to loans made to Madame Humbert, 
until at last, early in r901, a number of her creditors held 
a meeting, when it was agreed that they had been swindled. 
One of these pointed out that after Madame had upon 
borrowed money paid for the defence of those never-ending 
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lawsuits which had gone on for nearly fifteen years, there 
could not be very much left even if the safe were opened 
and the money divided. And, after all, the Crawfords would 
have to have their share. So on the face of it, they argued, 
Madame had borrowed more than her share of the money, 
with the result that they, the creditors, would probably obtain 
nothing. 

Unfortunately for Madame Humbert this argument was 
placed before the great lawyer, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
had appeared against Madame Humbert many times in 
Court—though, in his ignorance, paid by ‘‘ La Grande 
Thérése ’—and who had no great liking for her. He had 
all along been suspicious, being one of the few notable men 
who would listen to a word said against her genuineness and 
honesty. In fact, he had for a long time past become con- 
vinced that the whole thing was a huge fabrication, and, 
moreover, he had learnt that in secret the brothers d’Aurignac 
were the moving spirits in the Rente Viagére, though they 
were never seen at the offices and their identity carefully 
concealed from every one concerned. 


§ 7 


After making a number of secret inquiries, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau felt that the time was ripe to prick the bubble. 
His son-in-law, who had been badly “ bitten ’’ by Madame, 
had died, leaving his wife in sore straits, and there were other 
friends of his who had been wickedly imposed upon. Besides, 
the great game had been in progress for nearly twenty years, 
and though some people had received interest at times, yet 
nobody had, in all that period, seen the shadow of the money 
advanced. Therefore he went to the Matin newspaper and 
placed all the facts he had collected before the Director, 
who promised to make, in a series of articles, a direct attack 
upo.) the myth of the sealed safe. 

By some means Madame Humbert heard of this and went 
boldly to the editor of the A/a¢¢m and threatened an action if 
he dared to publish anything calling her honesty into question. 
But the editor coolly replied that he should act as he thought 

est, and next morning there appeared an article inspired by 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau, demanding the immediate opening 
of the safe. For nine days these virulent articles continued, 
declaring that the story of the Crawford millions had not 
foundation in fact, until the creditors were practically forced 
by public opinion to unite and take an action against Madame 
Humbert for a reversion of the decision against the opening 
of the safe. 

For some months the case was delayed by counsel who 
defended Madame, and in the meantime the investors in the 
Rente Viagére suddenly awakened to the fact that they had 
lost their money, though even at that time there was no sus- 
picion that Madame Humbert had been implicated in the 
bogus concern. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was actively assisted in his investi- 
gations by M. Emile Zola and an able juge d’instruction 
named Borsant. At length the hearing of the creditors’ 
appeal could no longer be delayed, and the presiding judge 
who heard the case decided that the only way by which the 
truth, so long delayed, could be ascertained was to have 
the seals broken and the safe opened. Notwithstanding a 
vigorous defence on the part of two famous counsel retained 
by Madame, May oth, 1902, was the date fixed for the 
opening of the mysterious safe, and Madame was ordered 
to give the key into the custody of the Court. 

“La Grande Thérése,” seeing that the game was up, 
remained at home until the day before the opening, 
when, with her two brothers and her young sister Marie, 
she quietly left the Avenue de la Grande Armée and dis- 
appeared. 

Next morning four officials of the Court, with M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the editor of the Matin, M. Emile Zola, and 
creditors representing just over three millions sterling, 
assembled in the room, the seals were broken, the time- 
stained tapes torn away and the safe was opened ! 

It was not empty, yet its sole contents consisted of an 
English halfpenny and a brick—evidently in imitation of the 
old oak chest trick |! 

Instantly the news got abroad that the Humbert millions 
only existed in Madame’s imagination. One half of the 
creditors were furious, the other half hung their heads in 
shame that they should have been so cleverly imposed upon, 
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while Paris, which always enjoys a good joke, laughed at the 
unfortunate creditors’ plight. 

Warrants were issued that day for the arrest of the fugitives. 
It was known that they had fled to London, but, though three 
French detectives were sent over, Scotland Yard could 
discover no trace of them. M. Goron, at that time Chef de la 
Streté, has told me of the world search he ordered for Madame 
and her brothers—her sister not being included in the charges 
—yet through seven months no trace of them could be found. 
In the middle of December, however, a cheque upon the 
Crédit Lyonnais, bearing the name of Romain d’Aurignac, 
came to Paris, and showed that it had been cashed in Malaga, 
in Spain. The Spanish police were at once informed, and 
on December z2oth, 1902, ‘‘ La Grande Thérése ”’ and her 
two brothers were found living in rather poor circumstances 
in a back street in Madrid. 

It seems that the house was surrounded by the police, as 
the brothers were known to carry firearms, and they first 
caught sight of Madame’s pale, anxious face peering at them 
from behind a blind. A ring at the door-bell resulted in the 
appearance of Romain d’Aurignac, who, with a laugh, said : 
‘*T know why you are here! You wantme! Herel am!” 
and he gave himself up, evidently in the hope of allowing his 
brother and sister to escape. This ruse failed, and all three 
were promptly arrested, and, after the extradition formalities 
were concluded, were brought to Paris by six of M. Goron’s 
agents, and eventually tried at the Assize Court of the Seine 
on February 6th, 1903. 


§ 8 

All three prisoners preserved an amazing calm, while Paris 
still enjoyed the huge joke, and the creditors were furious. 
How much Madame Humbert really did borrow on the 
strength of her unsubstantiated story will never be known, 
for many creditors of high standing, bankers and others, 
dared not come forward and confess themselves victims of 
what was a variation of the old confidence trick. Hence they 
made ne statement of claim. It is, however, estimated that 
in one way or another five million pounds passed through 
the ex-washerwoman’s hands 
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In the trial there were many delays and adjournments, as 
is usually the case in France, so it dragged on from February 
until August. To all questions ‘‘La Grande Thérése ” 
remained mute. She would make no admission. The 
President of the Court asked her to say where the Chateau de 
Marcotte was situated, but she only smiled. And again she 
smiled when asked for the addresses of the Crawford brothers. 
Once only did he obtain a direct reply to a question. He 
asked : ‘‘ Who were the Crawfords?’’ In reply, Madame 
Humbert, with great dignity, answered: ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Président, I shall tell my secret in due course, when the 
Public Prosecutor has spoken his last word.”’ 

This attitude amazed all Paris, and the story she told a 
week later was certainly most astounding. It was decidedly 
clever, and in telling it she evidently thought she would be 
believed because of French prejudices against the Germans. 
She confessed that old Crawford had never existed, but that 
the person who had bequeathed to her the four millions 
was none other than Marshal Bazaine, who had_ sur- 
rendered the fortress of Metz to the Germans, the money 
being the sum paid to him by the enemy as price of his 
treachery. 

‘For a long time I was not aware of this, Monsieur le 
Président,” she went on. ‘ But as soon as I knew the truth 
I felt that I could not retain the blood-money. I am a 
patriotic daughter of France, so I destroyed both the will 
and the bonds, and burned the many packets of bank-notes 
which were English, German and French. That, Monsieur, 
accounts for the emptiness of the safe ! ”’ 

‘* Exactly, Madame,”’ was the judge’s retort, ‘‘ but it does 
not account for the brick ! ”’ 

At which the Court roared with laughter. Of course, not 
a soul believed her statement, and in the end the jury found 
her guilty of fraud and she was sentenced to five years’ solitary 
confinement, but, strangely enough, the jury decided that 
her guilt was in “‘ extenuating circumstances.’’ Her brother 
Romain was also sent to solitary confinement for three years, 
and Emile for two years, while the celebrated safe was on 
view for a year or more in a second-hand shop in the Rue 
Blanche. 

Thus ended a most colossal fraud which, engineered by a 
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shrewd and resourceful woman, who must also have possessed 
great courage and a remarkably clear brain, ran its course 
for nearly twenty years before final exposure, and which 
will for ever remain one of the most amazing of all gigantic 
swindles. 


THE LIFE AND LOVES OF BEAUTIFUL 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


By R. D. S. M‘MILLAN 


The remarkable story of Dorothy Jordan compels both our 
interest and our sympathy. Say that she sinned, but re- 
member that she was sinned against. Out of hardship and 
poverty her work and her talents lifted her, and she became 
one of the greatest actresses of her time ; she endured much 
scorn and suffered great sorrows , she was kind and fatthful 
to the royal Duke who became her lover ; then, from success 
and fame as high as the stars, poor Dorothy Jordan fell 
tnto darkness and poverty that were undeserved, and passed 
zenobly and wretchedly from the world’s stage. 


HEN, on the first appearance of a young actress on 

the boards of a Dublin theatre many years ago, a 
well-known critic wrote, ‘‘ Without hesitation we declare 
that here is not only the most beautiful actress we have seen, 
but also one who will rise to great heights, and whose name 
will ring throughout the ages,’”’ he was doubtless considered 
to be indulging in a play of fancy. But these prophetic 
words, instead of being an exaggeration, fell short of the 
actual truth. For the wonderful young actress about 
whom the critic wrote rose to be the great rival of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Siddons, and became the mother of a line of 
British earls. 

The career of this star of the footlights was romantic and 
amazing. Many were the trials and tribulations, the sorrows 
and sufferings, which beset Dorothy Jordan throughout her 
life. By sheer ability in her art she rose from the depths of 
poverty, and the sweets of success were hers. She enjoyed 
the luxury of wealth and the favour of a British Royal Prince, 
and then, when she was at the height of her ambition, she 


was cast from the favour of both her lover and her public 
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and left to die, a lonely woman, in a foreign land. The 
memories of the success that had been as paradise must have 
been very bitter to her. 


Si 


Recalling Dorothy Jordan’s remarkable story, remembering 
that she was the greatest comic actress of her time, and the 
mistress of the Duke of Clarence, who was afterwards King 
William IV. of England, it seems surprising that her name is 
not more familiar to people to-day. Some may declare that 
this is as it should be, and that Dorothy Jordan is not worth 
remembering. But, though her career was not spotless, she 
was to a large extent a victim of circumstances, and her 
great heart endeared her to many in her golden day. Queen 
Victoria, herself a model of motherhood, must have thought 
not so badly of Dorothy Jordan when she allowed the Princess 
Royal, her granddaughter, sister of King George V., to 
marry the Duke of Fife, a great-grandson of Mrs. Jordan. 

An illegitimate child, Dorothy was the granddaughter 
of a Welsh clergyman. Both her mother and father, who 
had run away from their respective homes, had followed the 
precarious profession of the theatre, which was then held 
in scorn, players being branded as vagabonds. ‘Though 
Dame Fortune smiled on neither herself nor the man with 
whom she had taken up her life, this did not deter Dorothy’s 
mother from cherishing hopes of her daughter’s distinguish- 
ing herself in that same sphere. 

For a stage début no better place could have been chosen 
than Dublin, which was at this time a centre of wit and 
fashion. All the great actors and actresses of the day from 
time to time appeared there, for the favour of the Irish 
capital was no despised thing, and the London managers 
were in the habit of looking to Dublin for many of the most 
promising recruits to stageland. It was said, indeed, that 
Irish parentage was a sure indication of success upon the 
boards. Were not some of the greatest stars at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden from the Emerald Isle ? 

The fond mother seems to have contemplated for some 
considerable time the idea of her child’s taking up theatricals, 
and there was talk of having her trained as a dancer. So 
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far as Dorothy herself was concerned, she does not seem to 
have cared in which capacity she should make her beginning, 
so long as that beginning was not delayed. The glamour of 
the foothghts had taken a hold of the child, and even though 
she had the picture of her mother’s struggles to earn a liveli- 
hood ever before her eyes, she seemingly was set on her 
purpose. One might have imagined that the misery of 
the many other poor actors and actresses with whom they 
mixed would have made her change her mind. But, no; 
some magnet irresistibly drew her towards the stage. 

If Dorothy’s mother had been a wiser woman she might 
have chosen otherwise, for she knew only too well not only 
the hardships of the life, but also the many pitfalls which 
beset the young girl who aspired to stage fame. On the 
other hand, the mother no doubt also had in mind that the 
rewards, though perhaps few, were very rich ones for those 
who struggled to the top of the tree. She had, too, become 
buoyed up with the belief that Dorothy had a great career 
before her. We may take it, at any rate, that she chose for 
the best; and the time came when she saw the child—for 
Dorothy was only sixteen or seventeen when she made her 
début—launched upon her career. How often must 
Dorothy, in after life, have fervently wished that Fate had 
cast her in some other rdle upon the world’s stage; or, 
alternately, how often must she have deplored the blind 
chance which led her within the ken of Richard Daly! 

Daly was the manager of the theatre where she made her 
bow, and from the first minute he set eyes upon Dorothy he 
was fascinated by her beauty. A man who allowed his 
passions free rein, Daly was not long in beginning to pay his 
attentions to the young actress, who, however, would have 
none of them. From blandishments, the Irishman passed to 
threats, and when they also did not succeed, he took the 
last resort—force—to bend Dorothy to his will. To fly 
both from the disgrace and cruelty of this human monster, 
Dorothy returned to England, her mother and other members 
of the family accompanying her, and there her child was 
born. 

Though Richard Daly thus early crushed most of the 
happiness out of Dorothy’s life, he was also instrumental, 
by that very act, in bringing her to the notice of the man who 
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was to do much in the way of helping Dorothy to make a name 
for herself. This man was Tate Wilkinson, who conducted 
a number of theatres in the north, including one at Leeds, 
and it was to him that Dorothy fled in her extremity and 
poverty. At first Wilkinson was anything but impressed 
by the appearance of the budding star, whose face bore the 
traces of her anguish, but for the sake of her mother, whom 
he had known years before, and who appealed to him with 
all the eloquence at her command for one chance for her 
daughter, he decided to engage her. It was not long before 
he realised that he had good reason for patting himself on 
the back. Dorothy scored a wonderful success at Leeds. 

“I was fascinated,’ Wilkinson says, ‘for managers 
do not always mect with jewels; but when they do, you 
cannot conceive how it makes their eyes sparkle.” 

It was to Wilkinson that Dorothy owed her name Jordan, 
for she decided she would hide her identity in the future 
as well as she could by discarding her patronymic. She 
discussed the question with Wilkinson, who jokingly replied, 
‘Why, my dear, since you have crossed the water, [’ll 
call you Jordan”; and as the manager afterwards re- 
marked to an acquaintance, ‘“‘ By the memory of Sam, if 
she didn’t take my joke in earnest and call herself Jordan 
ever since.” 

It was in 1782, as Wilkinson mentions in a book he wrote 
some years later, that he introduced Dorothy to his public. 
Under his management her life became comparatively 
pleasant, for though she was troubled by the jealousy of other 
actresses in the company, who doubtless envied her her 
grace and inimitable sense of humour, this was offset by the 
fact that she realised she was being appreciated by her 
audience. As Dorothy felt her power develop within her, 
she began to find solace in the prospect of a great theatrical 
career, and proceeded to devote herself more and more to 
her art. For some years, under Wilkinson’s management, 
she toured the provinces, and by this time her fame had 
reached London. To those who had watched her progress 
it came as no surprise when Dorothy, or Mrs. Jordan, as she 
was now termed, was offered the chance of becoming under- 
study to Mrs. Siddons, then at the height of her fame at 
Drury Lane. 
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The great news and the glorious vision which it conjured 
up left Dorothy stupefied. 

‘* It seems like my dream is at last to come true,” she con- 
fided to Wilkinson. ‘‘ Drury Lane! And Mrs. Siddons! 
And four pounds a week ! ”’ 

Wilkinson, vexed at losing his star, who, in the three years 
she had remained with him, had brought no small increase 
to his theatres’ takings, tried to dissuade her from the step. 
Nothing, however, could have turned her from her intention, 
and realising this, Wilkinson, who was at heart interested 
in the success of the young actress, agreed that she would be 
wise to go, and wished her the best of success. 

‘* And remember,” he said, “ if the pleasures of London 
pall upon you, if you become satiated with the adulation of 
the multitude, Tate Wilkinson will always be glad to see 
you at his theatre.” 

So Dorothy, now in the prime of life, and of whom the 
description—applied to one of her predecessors on the stage— 
‘“ as majestic as Juno, as lovely as Venus and as fresh and 
charming as Hebe,” would have proved no less apt and 
appropriate, turned her back upon Leeds, not to return 
again until she had, indeed, won the ‘adulation of the 
multitude.” 

That time when Dorothy first set foot in London was 
probably the only period when she felt really at peace with 
herself. She had lived down her early sorrow and centred 
all her interest upon her career; and mercifully the curtain 
could not be raised upon that near future when, first as the 
Duke’s mistress, then as the loving mother of his children, 
she would be the helpless butt of all the coarse jesters of the 
day. 

In Wycherley’s The Country Wife, the play which has 
recently been revived in London, Dorothy made her first 
appearance in the metropolis. The play had been recast 
by the great David Garrick, and it was presented at the 
Lane, which was then under the management of Sheridan. 
At this time Mrs. Siddons ruled supreme among actresses, 
and even if she had given a thought to the new recruit from 
the provinces, it is unlikely she would not have sensed in her 
a future rival who was to cause the “ Siddonian Queen ” 
considerable chagrin, and that, too, within a remarkably 
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short time. Dorothy’s début, however, gave little indica- 
tion of the future which lay in store for her, and, indeed, 
if we may judge from the critics, she fell very far short of 
setting the Thames on fire. 

But she was by no means a failure, and after one or two 
subsequent performances, theatregoers began to talk of the 
actress who was causing roars of laughter at Drury Lane. 
Gradually she ‘found herself,’”’ and soon was filling the 
theatre’s coffers by a series of Impersonations which, we are 
told, “‘ turned the most sedate heads and alternately convulsed 
her audiences with laughter or dissolved them into tears—for 
tragedy and comedy, the romping hoyden and the heroine of 
love and romance, all came with equal ease to the versatile 
Dorothy.” 

In the age in which Dorothy lived and played her part, vice 
and immorality had a firm grip of the stage, and she was a 
singular actress indeed who pursued a course of exemplary 
conduct. Debauchery was the fashion, and the rake’s 
progress inevitably led him to the stage door. It could have 
been foreseen, therefore, that Dorothy should soon find herself 
the}subject of amorous attentions. But if it was a s¢ne gua non 
of good society for a young man-about-town to seek his loves 
in the Green Room, it was equally essential for him to go else- 
where in search of a wife. Thus, though Dorothy listened to 
each and all of her gallery of admirers, not one of them even 
so much as mentioned marriage. So, with a smile, she passed 
them all by—forgot them in the pleasure of setting the world, 
beyond the footlights, laughing. 

But, while she went from success to success, Dorothy still 
cherished the hope that the day would come when a wedding- 
ring would be around her finger, and at last appeared one 
who not only gave promise of seeing that this wish was fulfilled, 
but, into the bargain, captured the actress’s heart. This was 
Richard Ford, a rising young barrister, who was to play 
havoc with her life just as did that first lover in Dublin; for 
though he made a solemn promise of marriage, which, he 
explained, he could not fulfil in the meantime in case his 
father, upon whom he was dependent, should disown him, he 
appears to have had not the slightest intention of carrying it 
out, and when it suited his purpose he turned his dupe adrift 
to fend for herself and their children as well as she could. 
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That Dorothy really loved Ford seems to be beyond doubt, 
but, according to one of her biographers, the sentiment which 
animated in her was more akin to gratitude, for she believed 
implicitly that Ford would keep his promise. When time 
passed and her appeals fell upon deaf ears, she found she 
could not leave the man who had deceived her, for the coming 
of children had forged a fresh link that bound her to him. 
And so, trusting and loving, she had to wait, ever buoyed up 
with hope that her lover would repair the wrong .. . until 
finally disillusionment came. 

Ford had done a very good thing for himself in forming this 
alliance, for Dorothy’s salary was not to be despised by a 
man who secured only a few paltry briefs. 

The news of the liaison caused no surprise, and we are told 
by this same authority that ‘‘ Dorothy’s popularity and a 
general sympathetic belief in the honesty of her situation 
induced society to look with kindliness upon her, and she was 
well received in various circles.”’ 


§ 2 


In the meantime, Mrs. Siddons was not long in coming to 
the realisation that it would be well for her to look to her 
laurels, and though outwardly she pretended to despise the 
rising star, she was acutely conscious of the fact that the new 
rival occupied a great deal of the limelight. But no matter 
what counter moves the Queen of Tragedy might try, they 
were negative in their results, for the public had recognised 
in Dorothy one whose talent deserved their favour. To a 
great extent, Mrs. Siddons’s jealousy was purposeless, for 
when all was said and done, Dorothy, in her sphere of comedy, 
encroached not at all upon the other’s preserves. 

Whether Dorothy made the acquaintance of the Duke 
before or after the break with Ford it is impossible to say. 
At any rate, the time came when he fell under her spell, and 
the idea formulated in his mind of making her his mistress. 
There was nothing flattering to Dorothy in this, for it was 
notorious that the Duke, in keeping with the profligacy of 
the age, had a long record of amours, few of which were 
creditable to him. A weak man, probably if he had lived 
in a different atmosphere, with a mentor to direct his steps 
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to different paths, his conduct would have been more prin- 
cipled ; as it was, he was allowed to do as he wished, and, 
having no example but that of his brothers to imitate, he was 
hardly to be blamed for following them in their scandalous 
escapades 

The Duke, it appears, was conscious of his own weakness, 
and on this ground ultimately came to appeal to Dorothy. 

‘* Madam, I assure you, with your help I can retrieve the 
past,’’ he is said to have protested. ‘I place my heart at 
your feet, and to you will I ever remain constant.” 

At first the Duke met with a repulse, and a contemporary 
chronicler comments: ‘‘ The Duke of Clarence’s penchant 
for a certain celebrated actress, notwithstanding what report 
says, has proved unsuccessful. The fact is the Ford is too 
dangerous for him to cross the Jordan.”’ 

The Duke was not long in returning to the attack, however, 
and when once again his advances were spurned, he petu- 
lantly requested her reason. 

‘“T have my children to think of,’’ Dorothy replied ; 
‘they are without a father.”’ 

‘* But it is my wish to fill that paternal réle,’’ the Duke, we 
are told, replied; ‘‘I mean marriage. It shall be put on 
paper with our signatures and with lawyers as witnesses.”’ 

That this argument swayed Dorothy at all is improbable, 
for she must have been aware of the fact that the Duke could 
not, by law, marry a person who was not of royal blood. 
What ultimately induced her to throw in her lot with her 
noble suitor we cannot determine, but the most probable 
explanation is that she believed that, under the protection 
of the Duke, her children, whose interests she now had mainly 
at heart, would be sheltered from the buffetings of the world, 
and thus would command many advantages otherwise in- 
accessible to them. If this was really Dorothy’s excuse 
for taking this momentous step, it was justified ; for though 
she herself came to languish in exile, her family, once firmly 
ensconced in their exalted station, proceeded to take up the 
threads of a new existence with, in one or two cases, the 
best of results. 

When rumours of Dorothy’s friendship with the Duke 
first began to be bruited abroad, she was playing the part 
at Richmond of a character named “ Little Pickle.’’ The 
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gossip writers and journalistic penny-a-liners of the day 
instantly seized upon the name and made great play with it, 
and thenceforward it was as ‘‘ Little Pickle ’’ she was known. 
‘** Little Pickle’ has been besieged at Richmond by a 
certain exalted youth whom at present she has managed 
to keep at bay,” a writer declared in the Morning Post of 
July rs5th, 1789, and the course of succeeding events is 
reflected in the remarks of other garners of gossip. 

Thus, this announcement was followed a few weeks later 
by the more definite news: ‘' The Duke of Clarence gives 
a féte to all the fashion of Richmond next Monday evening. 
‘ Little Pickle’ is to be of the party and will probably enter- 
tain some of the company with her ‘ Yeo, Yeo, Sir!’”’ Com- 
pared with some of the other papers the Morning Post was 
polite in the extreme, for us soon as the intelligence leaked 
out that Dorothy had returned the Duke’s advances, she 
was heaped with abuse on all sides, and the hacks of the 
public Press were soon at a loss for adjectives adequately 
to express their vituperation. ‘“ To be mistress of the King’s 
son ‘ Little Pickle’ thinks respectable, and so away go all 
tender ties to children,’”? wrote one. The cartoons on the 
subject, which aimed at being funny but ended by being 
vulgar, seemed to be inexhaustible, and almost everywhere 
Dorothy turned she was confronted by a reminder, in some 
shape or form, of her recently taken step. Had the spate 
of abuse shown signs of subsiding, Dorothy would not have 
troubled much about it, but there seemed to be no end to the 
flood ; and the more it seemed to annoy her and the Duke— 
who was powerless to take any action against it—with all 
the more zest did the scribblers return to the attack. 

‘It is intolerable they give me no peace,” Dorothy re- 
marked, so we are told, to the Duke, who replied by assuring 
her that they would soon grow tired. But from that time 
until her disappearance from the boards, the scurrilous out- 
pourings, though they abated somewhat, never ceased, and 
no opportunity was ever lost which afforded a jibe at “ Little 
Pickle.” That Dorothy should have borne up so well 
through it all is a tribute to her force of character, for, 1 
we are to judge by that which was written about her, she 
has despised and rejected by her fellow-mortals. But not 
all the papers turned upon her in contumely. 
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One or two had a good word to say for her, sympathy to 
extend to her, and that these sentiments found an echo in the 
hearts of the majority of the public was evident from the fact 
that Dorothy still drew crowds at every performance. It 
was perhaps for the delectation of these same members of 
the public that the hack writers did their worst, for, while 
her admirers appreciated Dorothy, they were at the same 
time not averse to hearing a little gossip about her, the more 
audacious the better |! 

The Duke’s talk of lawyers and documents had not all 
been empty. He was, however, to employ them not in 
drawing up any marriage agreement, but in fixing a monetary 
settlement upon Dorothy as his mistress. ‘‘ As is well known, 
the Comic Syren of Old Drury is about to desert the stage 
for the superior attractions of a royal Lodge,” one chronicler 
recorded, ‘‘and the lawyers are at present employed in 
drawing up the settlement. Her terms are £1200 a year 
annuity, an equipage, and her children to be provided for.” 

There were not a few expressions of envy at the fortune 
which Dorothy would share under the favour of the Duke, who 
at this time was receiving something like £12,000 per annum. 
Any suggestion that Dorothy would ever after be faced by 
monetary difficulties would have been scouted as simply 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, this was the rock upon which her 
hopes came to be wrecked, and which led to the final breach 
between them, a breach which was virtually a death-blow 
for the betrayed woman. 

By this time Dorothy was earning as much as thirty 
guineas for a single performance, a sum which was soon to 
jump to one hundred guineas, and she gladly added her 
earnings to the coffers of the Duke at the latter’s invitation, 
though why her lover should have need of her salary as well, 
was probably a mystery to her. The fact was, however, that 
the Duke found his income ridiculously inadequate to meet 
the demands of his purse. No doubt, when he soon found it 
necessary to explain to Dorothy that he would need to with- 
hold payment to her under the settlement, he expected angry 
words, recriminations, but as she seemed not the least put out 
by the intelligence he must have become emboldened to ask 
her to sacrifice her own salary to his needs. Without a 
thought for the future, she gave every penny, little dreaming 
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of the time when, the best of her life gone, she would be 
turned adrift with no resources upon which to fall back. But 
she lived for the present, and loving not wisely but too well— 
for the Duke had inspired a strong affection within her— 
shut out from her mind’s eye the inevitable picture of the 
future which must from time to time have been conjured up. 

The Duke’s poverty and the part that Dorothy played in 
relieving it, soon became a fresh topic in the newspaper 
sheets. The situation, for example, gave birth to such 
effusions as the following : 


‘““As Jordan’s high and mighty squire 
Her playhouse profits deigns to skim, 
Some folk audaciously enquire, 
Does he keep her or she keep him? ”’ 


The vituperation which had previously been heaped upon 
Dorothy was now directed full upon the head of her lover, 
and, for a time at any rate, justice was for once done Dorothy 
in that the public realised she had not been inspired by 
mercenary motives; that she had accepted the Duke’s 
overtures solely for the sake of her children. ‘It 1s no 
secret that the Duke looks forward to the day when Mrs. 
Jordan draws her salary, and that he sometimes grumbles 
that her benefits are not oftener,” one gossip declared, while 
others went so far as to assert that he actually collected 
Dorothy’s salary in person! One scribe wrote: “As 
banker to Her Highness, he actually received her last week’s 
salary from the treasurer on Saturday last !”’ 

But even with the joint incomes the Duke still found it 
difficult to live, and he must have repeatedly urged upon the 
King the need for a larger income, a request which no doubt 
led to the following dialogue, which, we are told, was His 
Majesty’s first reference to MDorothy’s association with 
Clarence : 

The King: ‘' What’s this, what’s this? You keep an 
actress P ”’ 

The Duke: ‘ Yes, Sire.” 

The King: ‘‘ Ah! how much d’ye give her, eh ? ” 

The Duke: ‘ A thousand a year, Sire.” 

The King: “A thousand? Too much, too much! 
Five hundred ! ” 
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§ 3 


Dorothy was the last woman in the world to complain of 
her undue share of the burden of expense; never for a 
moment did she shirk the responsibility she had taken upon 
herself. ‘‘ Dorothy was, indeed, always ready to stand by 
her actions,”’ declares Mrs. Clare Jerrold, the authoress of 
the latest biography of the actress’s life.1 

‘‘ She had consented to throw in her lot with the Duke, 
and she did it with her face to the world. She made no 
attempt at self-deception, as did Mrs. Fitzherbert, and she 
seems not to have been troubled by any qualms of con- 
science. If fate had decreed that she should not be legally 
wed, she would accept that decree with as light a heart 
as possible... . 

‘To her credit it must be put that during the twenty 
years she passed by the side of the Duke of Clarence, but for 
one or two passing whispers, scandal was silent as to the 
doings of that Prince. He settled down as other men who 
are married settled down, to the quiet domestic life; he 
became keenly interested in the children who were born to 
them. .. . He also held the high hand over Dorothy’s 
work, so that she never accepted an engagement without his 
permission, and when a new play was offered for her considera- 
tion, he read it first and would taboo it if he thought it 
unsuited to her.”’ 

And this was the man who, when it pleased his purpose, 
and he saw a lucrative marriage in sight, abandoned the 
woman without a qualm of conscience ! 

Mrs. Jerrold adds: ‘ Dorothy, having taken this posi- 
tion, was faithful to it all through, so that this union was as 
clean and commonplace and sane as any ordinary marriage. 
She turned an erratic and coarse youth into the nearest she 
could to a respectable family man, and she did more than 
this, for, as her letters show, she took a keen interest in his 
parliamentary career, and inspired the best of his efforts. 
England could have done very well without his speeches, but 
the fact remains that he was a better man for trying to work 
than he would have been had he remained inert.” 

1 The Story of Dorothy Jordan (Nash). 
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In those days the only cloud on the horizon for Dorothy 
must have been the ever-present fear that at any moment 
their union would come to an end, for, from time to time, 
in royal circles the question would be discussed of a suitable 
match for Clarence. But Dorothy was not one to let morbid 
thoughts obtrude upon her happiness, and she took the 
fullest possible measure of enjoyment out of life. In a weak 
way, Clarence was fond of her, and we get many charming 
glimpses of the pair. Now they are wandering hand in 
hand, like two rustic lovers, in the lanes of Hertfordshire ; 
now they are reading together the plays in which she has to 
appear, memorising the lines; and again we see her playing 
the part of dignified hostess at a family banquet in honour of 
the Duke’s birthday, when the guests include the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York and the other royal princes. 

Their first child, a girl, was born in 1792, and in the first 
flush of fatherly pride the Duke vowed that he would never 
allow himself and Dorothy to be parted, the fervour of 
which sentiment was no doubt enhanced by the fact that 
soon after the birth Dorothy was back on the stage once 
more, earning more plaudits and a larger salary than ever. 

Truly Dorothy Jordan was a wonder of unselfishness, and 
the more we delve into her career the more we marvel at this 
unstinting generosity. ‘‘ I am tired of my profession,’’ she 
confessed just about this time, yet she toiled harder than ever 
to keep the family coffers filled. 

The years roll by: the sorrow of the past becomes softened 
by time ; memory deals gently with the courageous Dorothy ; 
and it seems to many who know her story that she well 
deserved such happiness as was now hers. But there is 
still that shadow which nothing can banish—not even all the 
love and care and devotion she expends upon the Duke and 
their children can avert the parting which must come when 
her lover marries. She can stave off the fateful day, but 
that is all—and with the birth of child after child, Dorothy 
hopes and believes it is another link to hold them together, 
if only for a little while longer. And when she is not tending 
her fast growing family, she is charming the multitudes at 
Drury Lane; or perhaps some rich offer has induced her 
to make a flying tour of the provinces. All the money she 
can get she must have. Money! money! money! For 
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ever the cry is the same. The demands are insatiable. But 
her staunch heart never falters—and she struggles on. 

Many a tear must Dorothy have shed in solitude. She is 
growing old, and the best years of her life are passing from 
her. All her love she has poured out—for what? What 
is to be her reward P She tries to look forward and believe 
that she will never have to face the world alone—that the 
love, the protection of her children as they grow up will be an 
effective shield against the slings and arrows. But always 
a doubt creeps into her mind—she tries to laugh it away, . . . 
but still it returns. If she could but know, it is the long 
shadow which sorrow casts before it. 

It was not long after the birth of her tenth and last child 
to the Duke that these fears began to take definite shape. 
This,was in 1807, the child being a girl, Amelia, who afterwards 
married Earl Falkland. Mary, who was to marry Charles 
Fox, son of Lord Holland, the great statesman, was born 
in 1798; George Augustus, afterwards Earl of Munster, 
was born in 1794; and Elizabeth, who became the wife of 
the Earl of Errol, and grandmother of the late Duke of Fife, 
in 1801. 


3 4 

The people of England were angered by the evils of the 
Court as the result of a scandal in which the Duke of York 
figured, and the King and Queen looked askance at Clarence 
as if to inquire how much longer he intended affording 
his protection to “‘ that woman, Jordan.” On top of this, 
Dorothy made an effort to save a little money with which to 
furnish a dowry for one of her daughters (to Richard Ford) 
who was about to be married. These were trivial causes at 
best, but they were sufficient to influence the Duke of Clarence, 
who had at last decided that the time was come when he 
must choose a wife. 

The Duke was not long in deciding upon whom he should 
confer his favour. She was a young and beautiful heiress, 
in every way a fitting lady at whose feet he could lay his 
fortunes. But the royal pride was destined to encounter 
a rude shock, for when the Duke proposed the lady in 
question would not have him ! 
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§ 5 


There is decidedly an element of comedy about this sudden 
goose-chase, on the part of the Royal Prince, for a bride. 
He had allowed the years to roll by, supremely content to 
let the future look to itself. For twenty years he had been 
happy with Dorothy, and he had laughed at the suggestions 
that he should give her up and settle down to matrimony. 
After all, not only was she better than any wife he could 
choose, but she provided him with a comfortable income 
which came in very useful in defraying the deficit between his 
normal expenditure and official income. For twenty years 
he had scouted the idea of parting from her; but now financial 
affairs had taken a new turn, and he realised that much more 
money than ever Dorothy could furnish him with was 
necessary to his well-being. In his mind he began to look 
about for a suitable bride. He deliberated for some time 
with himself, for he had come long ago to years of discretion, 
and was quite conscious that while a mistress had to bend her 
way to her lover’s will, a wife was different. So he made up 
his mind to choose a bride with an amenable character ! 

Whether he saw in Miss Catherine Tylney Long the realisa- 
tion of his ideal, or whether he decided to sacrifice the latter 
in favour of her huge fortune—for she had an income more 
than double his own—it is impossible to say; but at any 
rate he decided to favour her with his hand and heart. Judge 
of his surprise, then, when he learnt her decision. 

But Clarence was not so easily to be beaten off. He 
judged, rightly enough, that the young lady had heard of 
his by no means blameless youth, and had prudently decided 
that his royal blood was by no means a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the deficit of virtue. In his quest of Miss Long, the 
Duke showed remarkable tenacity, and he pursued her with 
a purpose which merited a happier fate. ‘‘ Miss Tylney 
Long was an independent young person,” Mrs. Jerrold tells 
us, ‘‘and she could not have found it an added attraction 
in the Duke that he should flaunt his family before her eyes 
and keep in her mind the woman he had lived with for twenty 
years. Though she was not an actress, she was a commoner, 
and when she considered she could surely see little security 
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for herself in such a marriage, so she refused the Duke’s 
offers again and again.” 

Mrs. Jerrold mentions another remarkable fact, which, as 
she declared, condemned Clarence above everything else. 
This was that when he went from place to place in pursuit 
of Miss Long he took with him Dorothy’s eldest daughter ! 
She was then a girl in her ’teens, ‘‘ an amiable and highly 
accomplished young lady.” ‘ All through the summer,’ we 
are told, ‘‘ this young girl was by Clarence’s side, hearing 
him discuss her mother with the people he visited, and 
watching him—perhaps sympathising with his endeavours— 
when he courted Miss Long. Can anything more heartless 
on a man’s part be imagined, and is it to be wondered that 
Dorothy’s girl, thus tutored, left her mother to die, and did 
not even see that her body was given a decent burial ? ”’ 

Affairs having come to such a pass, it might have been 
expected that Dorothy would have decided at once to fend 
for herself rather than wait until her lover, having chosen his 
bride, told her to clear out. But, no; Dorothy waited on, 
hoping against hope that there would be another turn in 
fortune’s fickle wheel which would replace her in favour. 
In a way we can understand her indecision ; for if she took 
the initiative she might have precipitated events irrevocably, 
while so long as she held on im silence there was still a 
chance. 

Still, the suspense for her was almost unendurable ; and 
nothing could assuage her agony. She could not bring her 
mind to bear upon anything. Her acting suffered, yet try 
how she might, she could not throw off the lethargy which 
was fast descending upon her. ‘‘ Dorothy Jordan is not 
what she was,” a contemporary declared of her after seeing 
her again at this time. ‘‘ Either her years cr sornething 
else has made her wit feebler and her steps less elastic. 
There seems a certain moodiness in her expression, which 
ill-becomes an actress with such a reputation as hers. But 
some say that her dejection is not to be wondered at, and 
that many another in her plight would be similarly moody. 
To be placed in the seats of the mighty seems not always to 
bring with it all the joys of life.” 

All the joys of life! What a cynical smile the words 
might have brought to Dorothy’s lips, she who every moment 
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awaited the news which would plunge her into the depths of 
misery | 

Even at this moment, in the midst of this period of dreadful 
uncertainty, she could find concern for the Duke, which she 
expresses in a letter to a friend, in which she states : 


_ * All his”’—the Duke’s—“ letters are full of the most 
unqualified praise of my conduct, and it is a heartfelt blessing 
to know and feel that to the best of my power I have en- 
deavoured to deserve it. I have received the greatest kind- 
ness and attention from the Regent and every branch of the 
Royal Family, who in the most unreserved terms deplore 
this melancholy business. The whole correspondence is 
before the Regent, and I am proud to add that my past and 
present conduct has secured me a friend who declares he will 
never forsake me ; my forbearance, he says, is beyond what 
he could have imagined; but what will not a woman do 
who is firmly and sincerely attached—had he left me to 
starve I would never have uttered a word to his disadvantage. 
. . . And, my dear friend, do not hear the poor Duke of 
Clarence unfairly abused; he has done wrong and he is 
suffering for it, but as far as he has left it in his own power 
he is doing everything kind and noble, even to distressing 
himself.’’ 


As Dorothy’s mind became attuned to the new situation 
which had arisen she strove all the harder to make more and 
yet more money, realising that at the back of all the trouble 
lay this question of finance. If she could reap an even more 
golden harvest with her gifts might she not yet win back her 
lover? Wecan imagine that she asked herself this question, 
and that the prospect it conjured up filled her with a sacred 
joy there can be no doubt. She would pay any price to be 
reunited as firmly as ever to the Duke; it would be easy, 
with such a dazzling prize dangling before her eyes, such a 
glorious prospect opening before her, to smile through her 
tears. 

This reflection enabled her to bring fresh energy to her 
task, and she acted and sang with all her old sprightliness— 
or almost all—and the pristine charm of her, recaptured, won 
her admirers anew. 

It is a second conquest ; and all the joy of success is hers. 
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For a time the sinister shadow lurking near is forgotten ; her 
art, and her art alone, is all that matters. Care flees before 
her ; her eyes are sparkling with a brightness which has long 
been absent; her cheeks glow with the sheer intoxication 
of the moment. It is as if she were plunged for a brief 
space in a happy oblivion... . And it is well, for even 
while she is recapturing her infectious laugh, the dread tidings 
are upon the way .. . the tidings that are to snuff out the 
bright flame which the spark of hope has kindled. . . . 

To be without pity for her at such a moment, this moment 
when she has reached the fearful brink, is to be callous; let us 
at least do her the justice of saying that her fate 1s ill-deserved. 

When the blow fell, Dorothy was playing at Cheltenham. 
A letter was handed to her from the Duke asking her to go to 
him at once, and intuition told her what this would mean. 
Tears, we are told, coursed down the Duke’s cheeks as he 
broke the news to Doxothy. The sight of them touched 
Dorothy to the heart, and when the fateful words had at last 
been uttered, instead of upbraiding him, as might have 
been expected, she was all sympathy for him. Imagine the 
irony of it—the betrayed woman consoling the man who had, 
hardly without a thought as to what would happen to her, 
turned her adrift ! 

“TI suppose it is for the best,’’ Dorothy declared at last, 
philosophically. 

‘There will, of course, be a settlement,’ the Duke re- 
joined. ‘' You need never starve.” 

If she had not been suffering she might have laughed. 
Another settlement! Was the Duke in fun? No; he 
was quite earnest. So she merely replied ‘‘ Yes’”’ before 
they said their last good-bye, before she parted for ever 
from the man who, for twenty years, had been the centre of 
all her hopes and aspirations. 

It was as if some malign Nemesis was dogging Dorothy’s 
footsteps, determined to make her suffer a thousand times 
over for her sins. No sooner had the Duke’s blow fallen 
than she was beset with anxiety on account of her children. 
Two of her daughters had contracted unwise marriages, and 
their husbands, unable—or unwilling—to fend for them- 
selves, developed the habit of falling back upon Dorothy 
to help them out of their difficulties. And she had become 
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so used to the process that she made never a murmur, and 
gave with both hands. This much must be said for the 
Duke—he kept his promise about the settlement, but it went 
the way of the rest ; soon it was hopelessly mortgaged. 


§ 6 


Dorothy’s first appearance at Covent Garden after the 
breach between herself and the Duke was made the occasion 
for a remarkable attack upon her, her art and her morals. 
To anyone who knew the facts of the case this denunciation, 
which took the form of an article in Zhe Times, was quite 
unjustified, and it caused the actress the very greatest pain. 
The article did not stop at half-measures, and, indeed, so 
outspoken was it that it caused something in the nature of a 
sensation, not only at Court, where it became the only topic 
of conversation, but also among the general public. On all 
hands, the attack was hotly denounced; and one or two 
papers took up the cudgels on Dorothy’s behalf. But the 
wound had been inflicted, and nothing could heal it but time. 
How deeply it had hurt her we may judge from the fact that 
she did that which was rare for her—she replied! -But her 
rejoinder was in no sense an attempt to vindicate herself ; 
she wrote because some accusations had been levelled against 
the Duke ! 

The general tenor of the comments may be imagined from 
the following passages from Zhe Times : 

‘* This woman, to whom Nature has had so few reserves, 
whose ‘ proper study,’ as Pope says, ‘ has been man,’ whose 
opportunities of study have been furnished, in the course of a 
diligent life, from every rank and every age ; who has adopted 
Shakespeare’s conception in its fullness and ‘ come home to 
the hearts and bosoms of men,’ with such unremitting 
assiduity ; who has, eminently above all other women, de- 
served the renowned motto of ‘ humani nihil alienum,’ even 
she failed last night to give pleasure. . . . Is not the public 
forced to find the reason for this degraded woman’s appear- 
ance in the decline of life either in her own vile avarice or in 
the viler breach of stipulation by those who should never 
abandon her to poverty ? We cannot believe that the latter 
is the case; and, if the former, what share of public appro- 
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bation should be permitted to one for whom it is impossible 
to feel any share of personal respect; whose sons and 
daughters are now strangely to move among the honourable 
people of England, received by the Sovereign, and starting 
in full appetite for royal patronage, while their mother 
wanders, and is allowed to wander, from barn to barn and 
from town to town, bringing shame on the art which she 
practises and double shame on those who must have had 
it in their power to send her back to penitence and obscurity.” 

It has been suggested that this article was inspired by 
Richard Ford, who, ever since Dorothy and he had broken 
apart, had been seeking an opportunity of striking at her, 
but had been afraid so long as she had the protection of her 
royal suitor. Ford certainly had shown bitterness towards 
Dorothy—the bitterness of a man who, having thrown aside 
a toy of which he had grown tired, longed for it again when 
he saw it in the possession of another—but no matter at 
whose instigation the attack had been perpetrated, the fact 
was that if the Duke had any spark of manhood within him 
now was the time for him to allow it to assert itself. It was 
surely the Jeast he could do: and the people expected it of 
him. The situation reveals him at his very worst—a weak, 
craven coward, a vacillating, heartless, will-less man, 
floundering about in a morass of bewildered indecision ! 
Not a word he says in reply, and it is left to hot-headed 
Dorothy, her heart sore at the mere suggestion that the Duke 
had thrown her off penniless, to make a retort in his defence. 

When she had first heard of the attack, she had laughed 
it off, believing it but a repetition of those scurrilous out- 
pourings to which she had long grown accustomed ; and she 
had forgotten all about it until someone repeated the con- 
tents to her. Dorothy’s letter was characteristic of a woman 
who was undoubtedly inspired by the most disinterested 
motives. 


‘ S1r,”’—she wrote,—"‘ though I did not see the morning 
print that contained the paragraph alluded to in your liberal 
and respectable paper of yesterday, yet I was not long left in 
ignorance of the abuse it poured out against me ; this I could 
silently have submitted to, but I was by no means aware that 
the writer of it had taken the opportunity of throwing out 
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insinuations which he thought might be injurious to a no 
less honourable than illustrious personage. In the love of 
truth and in justice to His Royal Highness, I think it 
my duty, publicly and unequivocally, to declare that his 
liberality towards me has been noble and generous in the 
highest degree. But, not having it in his power to extend 
his bounty beyond the term of his own existence, he has, 
with his accustomed goodness and consideration, allowed me 
to endeavour to make that provision for myself which an 
event—that better feelings than those of interest make me 
hope I shall never live to see—would entirely deprive me of. 
‘‘ This, then, sir, is my motive for returning to my pro- 
fession. I am too happy in having every reason to hope and 
believe that, under such circumstances, I shall not offend the 
public at large by seeking their support and protection, and, 
while I feel that I possess those, I shall patiently submit to 
that species of unmanly persecution which a female so parti- 
cularly situated must always be subject to. Ever ready to 
acknowledge my deficiencies in that respect, I trust I may 
add that I shall never be found wanting in candour and 
gratitude, nor forgetful of the care that every individual 
should feel for the good opinion of the public.—I am, sir, 
etc., DoROTHY JORDAN.” 


This letter, better than any words of eulogy, enables us 
to comprehend what a truly noble, self-sacrificing woman 
Dorothy was, one who, no matter how much moralists may 
point the finger of scorn, must perforce stand out in the 
effulgent glow of glory which shines upon her, not directly, 
but in reflection. 

She is content to go her way, be it high or humble, un- 
distinguished ; not at first glance are her great qualities 
apparent ; we have to delve deep beneath the surface to find 
how magnificent in her unostentation she really was. Call 
her what you may—apply to her what opprobrious synonyms 
for immorality you will—remains the fact that she sought 
neither fortune nor favour, and that self always came last. 
Cast aside her lapses from virtue—which no doubt jar the 
susceptibilities of this much different generation—and she 
stands revealed not only as a great actress, but, in actual 
womanly qualities, one of the finest women of her time, one 
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who by her precepts and sincerity, her love of husband, home 
and children, and, above all, by her unfaltering, unswerving 
loyalty, provides a model of conduct fit to copy. 

At this time, as if her cross was not already hard enough 
to bear, there were whisperings of what was declared to 
have been another scandal] in Dorothy’s life, in which, how- 
ever, the present writer does not believe. If one is to admit 
the muck-rake gossipers as speaking truth when they refer 
to this alliance, which comes, according to them, before, 
not after that with the Duke, then we must come to the con- 
clusion that all which has been said in favour of Dorothy 
has indeed been misplaced. The probability is, however, 
that the hacks were seeking about for fresh ignominy to 
heap upon her comparatively defenceless head, and seizing 
upon a harmless friendship magnified it until it took on 
other and evil proportions. James Boaden, a contemporary 
biographer of Dorothy’s, went so far as to suggest that 
she had had a child as a result of this relationship, and went 
on to declare that the man, a Mr. Bettesworth, left Dorothy 
a considerable fortune when he died, and enjoined that she 
and her daughter should change their names from Jordan to 
Bettesworth. 

One after another the men of ‘‘ Grub Street ’’ took up the 
refrain, but Dorothy did not deign to reply; they might as 
well have accused her of an intrigue with Tate Wilkinson 
for all the truth there was in the rumour ! 

It is doubtful, even, if the writers themselves believed the 
story to be true, for it seems likelv that if they had they would 
have pursued the subject with more vigour and certainty. 
But even if they did have an impression that they were rightly 
denouncing her, they could not make the public see eye to 
eye with them. The latter would believe a certain amount 
about their favourite, but it was yet possible to go too far, and 
there were general expressions of disapproval at the re- 
petition of these baseless insinuations. Whether it was the 
attitude of the people or simply the fact that the accusation, 
having no weight in itself, carried none, the fact remains 
that the suggestion was soon forgotten and the scandal- 
mongers turned to other subjects with which they proceeded 
to occupy themselves, probably with more satisfactory results. 

After her return to the boards of Covent Garden, a return 
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which, despite the vituperation of 7he Z:mes, had been in the 
nature of a triumph, Dorothy made frequent tours in the 
provinces, clutching at every straw to build up the financial 
reserve which she realised only too well would be necessary 
to maintain those dependent upon her. Many a time she 
looked back with regret upon the fortunes she had allowed 
to slip through her fingers with no heed of the morrow. 

At first sight Dorothy’s frantic efforts to make money seem 
inconsistent with the facts, for she was not receiving an 
income from the Duke under the terms of the settlement. 
This was so, but Dorothy had intuition enough to know that 
the change in her status would make little difference to the 
clamorous demands of her family, who still expected every- 
thing to which they had been accustomed. The fact was 
that her children to Clarence were gradually realising the 
gulf that separated them from their mother ; for whilst they 
mixed in the highest society, she was still a struggling player, 
a pariah! With a dim consciousness of the danger of 
estrangement, Dorothy fought on to stave off the severing 
of the ties of affection, deep-rooted as they were in her heart. 

In the provinces she had to put up with all the petty 
vexations of a provincial tour: and time and again she 
turned her thoughts to the days of the past, the days of 
happiness, when she had been by the Duke’s side, radiant 
in her love for him and their children. But all her trials 
were not over; for the worry and anxiety brought their toll of 
illness, and she had to struggle on during the tour suffering 
bodily as well as mentally. 

Willing as she was to fight the battles of any and every 
one she held dear, there was a limit to what Dorothy could do. 
Tired human nature was exacting its penalties and, if truth 
be told, the separation trom the Duke had taken all the 
heart out of her. She still struggled to keep a footing on the 
boards of the stage, but one more blow would be sufficient 
to dislodge her for ever, to send her hurtling down into the 
slough of despond from which she could never resurrect 
herself. 

And this blow was not long in coming. 

It was about 1811 that Dorothy and the Duke were 
separated. A few years later—in 1814—she heard the news 
that was finally to strike her down. For she discovered that 
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Edward March, her son-in-law, whom she had helped perhaps 
more than any other, had swindled her out of practically 
everything she possessed. 

To meet her obligations was beyond her. She had reached 
the last stage, and her only help lay in her friends. To many 
of them she appealed, but in vain, and as a last resort she 
turned to the Duke. What his answer was we do not know, 
though it has been asserted that he it was who arranged her 
removal to France, knowing that there she would cease to 
trouble him. That this final, crowning crime was committed 
by the Duke, it is hard to believe. 

But by some means or other—very probably by the threat 
of imprisonment for debt—Dorothy was forced to leave the 
country, and in 1815 she reached France. She believed she 
still had friends in England, but they seemed to conspire 
to keep her in exile. As the months passed, her spirits fell, 
and from this time till the end she was a sad and lonely 
woman. 

The end came suddenly in her fifty-fifth year one July 
day in 1816. She died with her faith in the Duke still un- 
shattered, yet the very circumstances of her death were a 
mockery of her trust. She breathed her last, a contemporary 
tells us, ‘‘ in a state of poverty and obscurity, and was buried 
in a deal coffin, painted black, her funeral being conducted 
and attended by strangers.”’ 

And so Dorothy Jordan passed from the world’s stage, a 
woman who in her weakness was yet strong, who, more 
sinned against than sinning, paid a heavy price of sorrow 
because she loved too well! 


THE TRIAL OF THE SEDDONS 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


Ln the long record of sinister and evil men who make up the 
world's murderers, there are many duplications. Ina dozen 
cases one sees the same motive, the same dominant ego, the 
same half-crazy reasoning, which tnduces otherwise sane 
people to commit the acts which bring them to the gallows. 
The unique criminal, unique tn hts method or tn his circum- 
stances, occurs at long intervals. Murders induced by 
jealousy are many; crimes based on vanity occur in con- 
siderable numbers. But seldom do we find a case resembling, 
and never a case parallel with, that of Frederick Henry 
Seddon, who, together with his wife, was tried in March 1912 
Jor the murder of Eliza Mary Barrow. 


~EDDON was essentially a business man, shrewd, near, 
a little unimaginative. He was the type sometimes 
met with in the train on the way to the City: a man of 
dogmatic opinions, a little overbearing, wholly intolerant of 
other people’s opinions. You could imagine Seddon holding 
rigid political views, and regarding all who did not share 
them as being outside the pale. 

Generally he was accounted, by those who knew him best, 
as a very excellent manager ; a man who gave nothing away, 
and who was credited with considerable possessions, which 
his thrift and his gift for driving a hard bargain had accumu- 
lated for him. 

Seddon lived in a good-sized house at Tollington Park, 
North London, with his wife and five children. It was a 
fairly large house and his own property (as he often boasted), 
and here he carried on his profession of insurance agent, 
being superintendent of that district and having under his 
charge a number of collectors, who were kept very busy by 


their energetic taskmaster. Seddon was certainly a man 
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bound to get on. In the interests of his business he worked 
day and night; he was indefatigable in his search for new 
‘* lives,”’ yet found time to indulge in certain social amenities, 
and was an officer of a very honourable society, where he was 
considerably respected. 

That Seddon was a true Freemason in the real sense of the 
word can be doubted. Men of his intelligence too often 
adopt Masonry as a means to an end, believing that fellowship 
with so many of the best intellects in a district gives them 
advantages in business. Nevertheless, it was his ambition 
to rise to the supreme heights of Masonry, and all his spare 
time was given to the assiduous study of the craft and to 
fitting himself for higher office than that which he at present 
held. 

A mean, hectoring man, bombastic of speech, loud of 
voice, that crushed all opposition, his business grew rapidly, 
but not so fast as he could wish. The dominant passion of 
Seddon’s life was money. Not every miser is a recluse, who 
hides his bags of gold in inaccessible places and shrinks from 
the society of his fellow-men. There are some, who are to be 
met with in every sphere of commercial activity, well-groomed 
misers who are not to be suspected of their vice, and Seddon 
was one of these. He worshipped money for money’s sake. 
He never spent a farthing that he could avoid. His house- 
hold accounts were most minutely examined day by day, and 
the money he doled out for household expenses was the 
smallest sum he could in decency offer to his unfortunate 
wife. 

Seddon’s dreams had a golden hue. The rich were very 
wonderful in his eyes, and he would find his recreation in 
relating to his friends his surprising knowledge of the wealth 
which was possessed by the great figures of the financial 
world. 

He had saved penny by penny, pound by pound, gradually 
piling up his assets painfully and slowly. Never once had a 
large amount come to him in one sum, and one of his bitterest 
complaints was that he had no rich relations who were likely 
to die and leave him a fortune. Not the least interesting 
item of the newspapers was the paragraph which appears 
every day under the heading ‘‘ Latest Wills,” and he would 
pore over this in the evenings. Sometimes he would learn 
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of a rich man or woman who had died intestate, the money 
going to the Crown, and this would throw him into a fury. 

‘* All that money wasted! ‘Thrown into the gutter! It 
is criminal ! ”’ 


$1 


There was in London, though of her existence Seddon was 
ignorant for some time, a middle-aged woman who shared 
Seddon’s peculiar passion for money. She, however, had 
never had to scrape and strive. She had been left a small 
fortune in the shape of house property—at least it was a 
small fortune to her—which brought her in #5 or £6 a 
week. She was as mean as Seddon, parting with every 
penny with the greatest reluctance, and worshipping money, 
even as he did, for money’s sake. 

It follows that she was a difficult tenant to any landlady 
who gave her accommodation, and she shifted her lodgings 
very frequently, taking with her the small boy whom she 
had adopted, Ernie Grant. 

In his restless search for people whom he could persuade 
to take out insurance policies, Seddon came into contact 
with this middle-aged spinster, Miss Eliza Barrow, and these 
two sharp-minded beings recognised in one another kindred 
souls. Seddon’s immediate interest in the woman was a 
purely business one, but he had ever an eye to the main 
chance, and it had been his practice to leave no avenue to 
fortune unexplored. 

‘¢ Friends should pay dividends,’’ was one of his mottoes ; 
and there is little doubt, after he had discovered that Miss 
Barrow was not a likely subject for insurance, that he turned 
over in his mind a way by which this new acquaintance should 

‘‘ pay dividends.’”? Miss Barrow’s complaint against land- 
ladies was perennial. Her interest in life was confined by the 
walls of the lodgings she had, and it may be imagined that 
they had not long met before she was telling him of her 
various landladies’ enormities, the high cost of living, the 
peculations of lodging-house servants, and the difficulty of 
finding a home where these causes for distress would be more 
or less non-existent. 

Seddon was a quick thinker. He had a big house in 
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Tollington Park, and several of the upper rooms were un- 
occupied. This woman could pay dividends in the shape of 
rent, and in many other ways was a desirable tenant, for he 
had learnt of her house property and her steady income, and 
there was no fear that she would come to him on a Monday 
morning and bring excuses instead of money. So Seddon 
patted the little boy on the head with easy benevolence, and 
remembered his empty rooms. 

‘“T think my rooms would suit you very well,” he said. 
** We live very quietly ; you will be in the house of a suc- 
cessful business man who may be able to help you from 
time to time in the matter of advice, and I’ll arrange it so 
that you live more cheaply with me than you nave been living 
heretofore.’ ‘ 

The arrangement was most welcome to the woman, who 
was in the throes of one of her periodical fits of resentment 
against her landlady. She had lived in many homes. Once 
she had stayed with her cousin, Mr. Frank Ernest Vonderahe, 
but that arrangement had not been satisfactory, and she had 
‘wandered off with her boy to yet another lodging. 

Life at Tollington Park was entirely to Miss Barrow’s 
satisfaction. She had the opportunity of talking business 
with Seddon ; he admitted her to his confidence, allowed her 
to be present when he was handling the large sums of money 
which came in from the collectors—a sight very precious to 
Miss Barrow, who, in spite of her possessions, had probably 
not seen so much gold before. And the knowledge that he 
was trusted with such huge sums increased her confidence in 
him ; so that she brought her own financial difficulties to 
him (the cost of repairs, tenants’ demands and the like), and 
accepted his advice on all matters concerning her estate. 

The friendship grew to a stage probably beyond her 
anticipations. Her confidence came to be a blind trust in his 
integrity and prescience. It developed, as was subsequently 
discovered, in her taking the rash step of purchasing an 
annuity upon his advice. 

It is certain that Frederick Henry Seddon saw in Eliza 
Barrow a greater profit than the meagre sums he obtained by 
giving her lodging. There was about him the additional 
flavour of deep religious principles. Seddon had a reputation 
as a lay preacher and public orator. He was fluent of speech, 
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better educated than most men of his class, and he could be, 
in his lighter moments, a most entertaining and charming 
man. He charmed Eliza Barrow to this end, that one day 
he induced her to sell her Indian stock for £1600, to get rid 
of her house property and to trust him with the money. She 
was obviously confident, from his manner to her adopted 
child, that the boy would lose nothing from being left in 
Seddon’s charge, for she made no provision whatever for his 
future until a few days before her death. 

Seddon had gone to work deliberately, with a set plan, and 
the first part of his scheme having been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, nothing remained but to perpetrate the dreadful 
deed which he may have contemplated from the very moment 
he had obtained Miss Barrow’s confidence. 

Since no poisoner has ever confessed his method, it is only 
possible to reconstruct the story of such a murder by an 
understanding of the murderer’s mentality, and by piecing 
together such scraps of evidence as are available. 

Seddon probably purchased a small quantity of arsenic 
in some part of London in which he was unknown. But he 
was shrewd enough to prepare, at the same time, a defence 
for himself. He purchased a number of fly-papers—paper 
impregnated with arsenic, which, when placed in a wet 
saucer, destroys any fly which lights upon it—and several 
of these he placed in Miss Barrow’s bedroom. 

He knew, for he had made a study of poison trials, that 
one of the questions which decides the guilt or innocence of 
any person accused of poisoning, is the accessibility of the 
poison: in other words, whether it is possible, through 
accident or design, for poison to be self-administered. The 
only way that arsenic could be self-administered by a de- 
mented or careless woman was to have strong solutions of 
arsenic in her bedroom. He did not apparently realise that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred where a person is found 
poisoned, the police look for a motive, and find one in a case 
where a person who had the opportunity of administering the 
poison directly benefits by the death. 

‘* Seddon always thinks of everything,” said an admiring 
colleague. ‘‘ That is why he has been so successful.” 

Undoubtedly Seddon thought of most of the possibilities, 
but never dreamt that his cunning plan would be exposed. 
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In many ways Miss Barrow was most favourably placed 
from his point of view. She had quarrelled with her relations, 
and those very distant relations. She had no personal 
friends, and beyond the Vonderahes, who came occasionally 
to see her, and were received with marked coldness, no 
interfering individual who would inquire too closely into her 
sudden demise. 


§ 2 


The Seddon’s family were on very good terms with their 
lodger. Maggie Seddon and her mother did the cooking for 
her. Seddon himselt was seldom in her room. When she 
became ill, only on one occasion did Seddon give Miss Barrow 
her medicine. A doctor was called in, saw nothing sus- 
picious, identified Miss Barrow’s symptoms with a natural 
derangement ; and if he was surprised when one day he was 
summoned to find the unfortunate lady zm extremis, it was 
one of those surprises which are the normal experience of 
every medical practitioner, and he did not hesitate to give 
a certificate stating that her death was due to natural causes. 

Three days before her death, Seddon persuaded Miss 
Barrow to make a will leaving all that she possessed to 
Emest and Hilda Grant, appointing Seddon the sole executor. 
Again we sce the cleverness of the move; for now Seddon 
had so arranged matters that suspicion would be even more 
remote from himself. He had no possible interest in her 
death (unless the secretly-arranged sale of the annuity came 
to light), and such sums of money and property which had 
been Miss Barrow’s as would be left he might use until the 
children came of age. 

Miss Barrow died on the Thursday, and no sooner was the 
breath out of her body than Seddon bustled off to interview 
an undertaker, and arranged for the cheapest possible 
funeral. Not only did he do this, but he made a gruesome 
bargain with the man which gives us an interesting insight 
into his mastering desire to save money at every opportunity. 
Seddon told the undertaker that an old lady had died in his 
house, and it would have to be an inexpensive funeral. He 
had found four pounds ten in the room, he said, and that 
would not only have to defray the funeral expenses, but find 
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the fees due to the doctor. Thereupon the undertaker 
bargained to carry out the funeral at an inclusive price of 
three pounds seven and sixpence and allowed Seddon a small 
commission on the transaction. Seddon had memorial 
cards printed, with an appropriate verse of sorrow; he 
bought a quantity of black-edged envelopes and paper, and 
wrote a number of letters, which, however, were never 
delivered or posted. 

No man could have taken greater precautions than did 
Seddon to clear himself of any suspicion that he was impli- 
cated in the death of this wretched lady. Miss Barrow died 
on the Thursday, and on the Saturday was buried in a 
common grave, although there was a family vault, about 
which Seddon could not have been ignorant. He was, 
however, anxious to get the body underground with the least 
possible delay, for, once buried, he knew that there would 
be considerable difficulty in getting an exhumation. 

Although not on specially good terms, Miss Barrow had 
been in the habit of calling on the Vonderahes, and the fact 
that she had not appeared, and that they had seen nothing 
elther of her or the boy, was remarked upon by Mrs. 
Vonderahe. 

‘IT can’t understand why we have not seen Miss Barrow 
for so long,’ she said to her husband. ‘* Why don’t you walk 
round to Tollington Park and see how she is getting on ? ” 

Ernest Vonderahe, who was not particularly interested 
in his cousin, was nevertheless a dutiful relative, and on the 
Wednesday evening strolled over to Tollington Park. The 
door was opened by Seddon’s general servant, Mary Chater, 
who stared at him blankly. 

‘* I’ve come to see how Miss Barrow is getting on. Is she 
well ? ” 

The girl gasped. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you heard?” she demanded in amazement. 
‘* Miss Barrow is dead and buried—didn’t you know ? ”’ 

Vonderahe could only stare at her. 

‘Dead and buried?” he said incredulously. ‘‘ When 
did she die ? ” 

‘* Last Thursday.”’ 

‘* But this is only Wednesday ! ”’ 

‘* She was buried on Saturday,”’ said the maicl. 
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‘Can I see Mr. Seddon ? ”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘* He’s out, and won’t be back for an hour,”’ she said. 

Staggered by this startling news, Vonderahe went back 
and saw his wife. At his suggestion, she dressed, and they 
went back again to Tollington Park, arriving about nine 
o’clock in the evening. This time they saw Maggie Seddon, 
the daughter, but Seddon was not visible. 

‘Father has gone to the Finsbury Park Empire and 
won’t be back till very late,’’ she said, and could give them 
little or no information about Miss Barrow’s illness, nor did 
they think it worth while to question the child. 

The Vonderahes went home and a family council was 
summoned, consisting of Vonderahe and his brother, with 
their wives, and they discussed the mysterious suddenness 
of Miss Barrow’s illness until far into the night, arriving at 
the decision that the two women should interview Seddon the 
next morning and discover more about the circumstances of 
the woman’s death. 

Accordingly, the next morning the two wives went to 
Tollington Park, and the door was again opened by Maggie 
Seddon. Apparently they were expected, for they were 
shown immediately into the dining-room. The visitors 
were kept for some time before the insurance superintendent 
and his wife made their appearance. He was his usual self, 
calm, confident, neatly dressed and in every respect self- 
possessed. But his wife displayed the greatest nervousness, 
and, throughout the interview which followed, was on the 
point of breaking down. 

Seddon strode into the apartment, pulled out a watch 
(which proved to be the property of the late Miss Barrow), 
looked at it significantly, and remarked in a loud tone that 
he hadn’t much time to spare and he hoped that they would 
be brief. And then, when his wife began tc speak, he 
silenced her firmly but kindly. 

‘ Now, my dear, you’re too much upset to be able to tell 
anything,’ he said, and explained that his wife had been 
greatly shocked by the death of the lodger and had not yet 
recovered. ‘‘ You sit there and don’t upset yourself. I can 
tell these ladies all they wish to know.”’ 

Mrs. Seddon may have had a suspicion that all was not 
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well. The manner of Miss Barrow’s death, the haste of the 
funeral, may have seemed to her suspicious things. 

‘* Now,” said Seddon briskly, ‘‘ just tell me who you are, 
and what relation you are to the deceased Miss Barrow.”’ 
And, when he was told, he handed them a copy of a 
letter written to Vonderahe, which the latter had not 
received. 

The letter was brief and to the effect that Miss Barrow was 
dead. It invited them to the funeral which had taken place 
on the previous Saturday. It added that, a few days before 
her death, Miss Barrow had left a will in which she gave 
‘‘ what she died possessed of” to Hilda and Ernest Grant, 
and appointed Seddon as sole executor. 

Apparently Seddon had everything prepared: the copy 
of the letter, a funeral card, a copy of the will and a large 
blank envelope into which he put’ these documents and 
handed them to one of the ladies present. 

So far, in spite of the brusqueness of the man—his callous 
indifference to the feelings of Miss Barrow’s relatives and 
the scarcely veiled antagonism he showed to these inquirers— 
there was ‘nothing suspicious beyond his manner; and it is 
probable that, had Seddon been more conciliatory, expressed 
a little more sorrow and stage-managed that interview a little 
more deftly, he might have escaped the consequence of his 
villainy. 

As it was, he again looked at his watch pointedly, and 
when one of the ladies asked if he would see Mr. Ernest 
Vonderahe he shrugged his shoulders. 

-‘“T am a business man, and I think I’ve wasted quite 
enough time on this matter,’”’ he said. “I really can’t be 
bothered answering questions put by inquisitive people.” 

These two ladies had gone to Tollington Park with the 
misguided idea that, because of their relationship, they would 
be asked to take possession of Miss Barrow’s effects. If the 
will were genuine, and her death had occurred under normal 
circumstances, they could not, of course, touch a single article 
without permission from the executor ; and legally, Seddon’s 
position was unassailable. 

But in their ignorance of the law, they expected to be given 
certain of Miss Barrow’s goods. Their real suspicions began 
when they found that, justifiably, Seddon meant to retain in 
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his possession all the property the administration of which 
had been specifically left to him. It was only when they 
found that they were being sent empty-handed away from 
Tollington Park that they began to regard Seddon’s be- 
haviour as suspicious ; and his ignorance of their psychology 
was responsible for his undoing. 

It was not till some weeks later, on October goth, after many 
family councils, that Mr. Ernest Vonderahe saw Seddon. 
The insurance agent had gone to Southend for a holiday, 
feeling, he said, ‘‘a little under the weather.’’ And that 
period gave Ernest Vonderahe an opportunity of making 
closer inquiries into the possessions of Miss Barrow when 
she died. He discovered something about her investments ; 
she was the landlady of a public-house called the ‘‘ Buck’s 
Head,” and the proprietress of a barber’s shop adjoining the 
public-house ; had a considerable sum of money in the bank, 
and at the time of her death had quite a large sum in ready 
cash. 

Whether the relatives of Miss Barrow were chiefly con- 
cerned with the manner of her death, or whether they suffered 
under an indignant sense of being robbed of that which was 
rightfully theirs, we need not inquire. All the investigations 
which went on were in the direction of ascertaining the exact 
amount of benefit Seddon might have received from the 
woman’s disappearance. It was a very proper and natural 
line of investigation, to which no exception could be taken. 
It is perfectly certain that, supposing the will to be genuine— 
and this was not disputed—whatever might be the result of 
their inquiries, they themselves could not be benefited by 
a single penny through the exposure of Seddon as a 
murderer. 

The Vonderahes saw something of one of the ‘ bene- 
ficilaries ’? under the will. Little Ernie Grant came to see 
them, but was invariably accompanied by one of Seddon’s 
children, either the girl or the boy, and the suspicions of 
the Vonderahes were deepened, because they saw, in this 
chaperonage, an attempt to prevent them questioning the 
child as to the manner of Miss Barrow’s death. 

On Seddon’s return from Southend, Vonderahe decided to 
call upon him, and sent him a message to that effect. And 
the visitor was accompanied by a friend ‘as witness.” 
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Seddon had no illusions as to the antagonism of the deceased 
woman’s cousin. He had heard something more than the 
subterranean rumbling which was to precede the cataclysm, 
and his line of preparation—to meet the unspoken charges 
which he knew Vonderahe would have in mind—took the 
shape of adopting towards his inquisitor a lofty and high- 
handed manner, which had served him so successfully in 
dealing with other disagreeable people in his business. 

Like all poisoners, Seddon was completely satisfied of his 
own invincibility. He was as confident as Armstrong had 
been up to the day of his death. He could even challenge 
still greater antagonism by attempting to cow his inquisitive 
visitors into submission to his point of view. Vonderahe 
and his friend were in the parlour, cooling their heels, for 
twenty minutes before Seddon and his wife came into the 
room. 


§ 3 


‘Mr. Frank Ernest Vonderahe ?’’ asked Seddon, and, 
when the relative had answered in the affirmative, Seddon 
spoke to the second of the men, under the impression that 
Vonderahe’s companion was his brother. 

Seddon was smoking a large cigar, and motioned his 
visitors to chairs with a lordly air. 

‘‘ Now what is all this about?” he asked. ‘ You are 
under the impression that some money is due to you from the 
estate of Miss Barrow? The will is perfectly clear, and I 
don’t see why I should give you any further information. If 
your solicitor cares to see my solicitor, all very well and 
good.” 

In spite of this high-handed proceeding, Ernest Vonderahe 
began to question the man. 

‘* Who is now the owner of the ‘ Buck’s Head ’ ? ”’ he asked, 
referring to one of the properties which had been Miss 
Barrow’s. 

‘“‘ Tam,” said Seddon quickly, ‘‘ and the barber’s shop next 
door is also mine. I’ve bought the property—in fact, I am 
always open to buy property if it shows any chance of a 
reasonable return. This house is mine, and I have a number 
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of other properties. That is my private business: I buy 
and sell whenever a bargain is offered.” 

The propriety of Seddon’s purchasing properties of which 
he was the executor for his own benefit did not seem to have 
occurred to either of the two men, and Ernest Vonderahe 
shifted his inquiries to a complaint that his relative had been 
buried in a common grave, when there was a handsome 
family vault at Highgate available. 

Seddon replied that he thought the vault was full up, 
though this excuse might have been invented on the spur of 
the moment. The “‘ Buck’s Head ”’ and the barber’s shop 
had, he declared, been bought in the open market. It was 
his business to dispose of the property, and as his bids were 
higher than any others, there was nothing remarkable about 
it being knocked down to him. When they pressed their 
inquiries, Seddon said (I am quoting the statement of Ernest 
Vonderahe) : 

‘‘ That is for the proper authorities to find out. I am 
perfectly willing to meet any solicitor. I am prepared to 
spend a thousand pounds to prove that all I have done in 
regard to Miss Barrow is perfectly in order.” 

Until this interview, according to the evidence which was 
subsequently offered at the trial of Seddon, the inquiries and 
the suspicions had been confined to the narrow circle of the 
Vonderahes and their intimate friends. But after this point- 
blank refusal of Seddon to discuss the affairs of the dead 
woman, and when it seemed that no useful purpose would be 
served by further interviews, the Vonderahes did what they 
should have done in the first place—communicated their 
suspicions to the police. 

Such communications are not rare at Scotland Yard, 
and the police authorities act with the greatest circum- 
spection before they take any drastic action to confirm the 
suspicions of relatives. There are probably twenty com- 
plaints to every exhumation ; possibly the number is much 
larger. But the police, in this case, had something else 
to work upon than the bald suspicions of the Vonderahes. 
There was, in the first place, the hasty burial, and, in the 
second, the fact that, as executor or direct beneficiary, 
Seddon had obtained a number of effects which were the 
‘property of the deceased woman and which were now under 
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his control. The doctor was interviewed by the police and, 
strengthened by his evidence, the Home Office made an 
order for the exhumation of the body. 

These forces were at work all unknown to Seddon, who 
went about his daily business, satisfied in his mind that, if he 
had not allayed the doubts in the mind of Ernest Vonderahe, 
he had at least so baffled him, by his bold challenge to put 
the matter into his solicitor’s hands, that no further trouble 
need be anticipated. 

Removed to the cemetery mortuary, the body was ex- 
amined by Drs. Wilcox and Spilsbury, now Sir William 
Wilcox and Sir Bernard Spilsbury, the Home Office pathol- 
ogists. Certain organs were removed and forwarded for 
analysis, and the body was reinterred. 

It was a grim coincidence that Seddon’s business took him 
to St. Mary’s Hospital at the time when Miss Barrow’s 
remains were undergoing chemical examination, and that 
he was shown over a portion of the laboratory whilst that 
examination was in progress ! 

The chemist’s report to the Home Office was emphatic : 
a very large quantity of arsenic had been found in the remains, 
and on this report the Home Office ordered an inquest. 

Seddon was working at his accounts one night when his 
daughter came to tell him that a policeman wanted to 
see him. 

“A policeman ?” said Seddon. ‘‘ What does he want? 
Ask him to come in.”’ 

The officer walked into the room, helmet in hand, and 
handed him a paper. 

““I am the coroner’s officer,’ he said, ‘‘and this is a 
summons for you to attend an inquest on the body of Eliza 
Barrow, which will be held to-morrow.” 

Not a muscle of Seddon’s face moved. Eliza Barrow! 
Until that moment he had not known that an exhumation 
order had been made. This was his first intimation that 
the net was closing round him. 

When the officer had departed, Seddon swept asiae the 
work on which he had been engaged, and sat down, coolly 
and calmly, to work throughout the night, packing his wife 
and children off to bed, whilst he prepared answers to such 
questions as might be put to him. 
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The grey dawn of a November day found him haggard and 
drawn, his table littered with papers covered with his clerkly 
writing. He had prepared for every possible contingency ; 
had an answer for every question which might possibly be 
put to him; had checked and compared answer with answer, 
so that his story should be logical and convincing. 

The inquest lasted for the greater part of a fortnight. And 
now suspicion became certainty. Seddon’s conduct, tested 
and probed, did not react, as he had hoped, to his advantage. 
On December 4th he was arrested on the charge of murdering 
Eliza Barrow. 

For more than a month, while he was under arrest, his 
wife was allowed her freedom. But as the law officers 
examined more closely the evidence available, it was obvious 
that Seddon’s wife was also under suspicion; and, to the 
amazement and indignation of the murderer, she was arrested 
on January 15th, 1912. 

Seddon plied the detectives with questions as to the nature 
of the poison, and as to whether it might not have been self- 
administered. ‘‘ It was not carbolic acid, was it?” he 
asked. ‘‘ There was some in her room. Have you found 
arsenic in the body ? ”’ 

All Seddon’s transactions with the deceased woman now 
came into the light of day, and, incidentally, the motive for 
the murder. Miss Barrow had converted a considerable 
amount of her shares, of which she possessed some 4,1600 
worth, into cash, and purchased from Seddon an annuity of 
some £155 per annum. Whilst she lived, he had to pay her 
43, 58. a week, and it was to save this paltry sum, in the 
belief that she would live many years, that Seddon had 
murdered her. The transaction in itself was not unusual. 
Seddon, as an insurance superintendent, dealt in annuities, 
but this time the transaction was carried out for his own 
benefit. The will, therefore, leaving everything she possessed 
to Ernie and Hilda Grant, was a hollow document which 
meant nothing, since her only possessions at the time of her 
death were the cash she had at her bank and her own persur al 
possessions. 

The trial, which began at the Old Bailey in March 1912, 
before Mr. Justice Bucknill, excited general interest. The 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, now Viceroy of India, 
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appeared for the prosecution ; Sir Marshall Hall, then Mr. 
Marshall Hall, defended the man; whilst Mr. Rentoul, now 
Judge Rentoul, defended Mrs. Seddon. 

Throughou the trial, Seddon kept up that unemotional, 
detached attitude which he had shown from the very moment 
of his arrest. Mrs. Seddon, on the other hand, was a sad and 
dejected figure. She could indulge in none of the breezy 
exchanges which Seddon had with his counsel, nor could 
she regard with equanimity a visit to the witness-box, which 
Seddon welcomed rather than otherwise. 

Seddon depended upon the fact that no person had seen 
him administer poison to the deceased woman. And this, as 
has already been pointed out, is the basis of confidence in the 
case of every man or woman charged with murder by poison. 
It was as though he put into words the attitude of such 
men : 

‘I am willing to admit that the woman died of poison. I 
admit that I benefited considerably by her death, but you 
cannot prove that I gave her the poison. I may have brought 
food to her, and unless the prosecution can, beyond all 
possible doubt, prove that poison was in that food, and placed 
there by me, you must return a verdict of Not Guilty.” 
Never in the history of criminal jurisprudence has there been 
a case where a convicted poisoner has been detected in the 
act of administering poison, either in food or otherwise. The 
poisoner banks upon suspicion being equally attached to 
other persons than himself, and thus securing the benefit of 
the doubt. Seddon’s confidence was fated to receive a 
terrible shock. After an hour’s deliberation the jury returned 
with a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty’ against Seddon, and “ Not 
Guilty ” against Mrs. Seddon. Seddon bent over and kissed 
his wife ; in another minute they were separated, never to sce 
one another again except through the intervening bars. 

The Clerk of Arraigns put the usual question: “ What 
have you to say that the Court should not give you judgment 
to die according to law ? ”’ 

And then occurred the most dramatic and, to many people 
in the court, the most painful incident of the trial. Seddon 
stood stiffly erect and began a long speech which declared his 
innocence. He ended by making a Masonic sign which was 
unmistakable to Mr. Justice Bucknill, himself a Freemason : 
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“‘T declare before the Great Architect of the Universe that I 
am not guilty, my lord.” The judge was visibly distressed, 
but, recovering himself instantly, passed sentence of death, 
and Seddon paid the penalty for his crime at Pentonville 
Gaol on April 18th, 1912. 


NAPOLEON III. 
AND HIS ESCAPE FROM HAM 


By GEOFFREY L. BUTLER 


NE morning towards the end of October 1836, a young 

man of about eight-and-twenty drove out through the 
gates of an estate overlooking the shores of Lake Constance, 
and, turning his back on the castle, passed rapidly through 
the woods in a northerly clirection. 

The traveller was a slightly-built, rather pale-faced youth, 
quietly but elegantly dressed in the fashion of the period. 
Irom the eager and determined look that dominated his 
normally dreamy features, he was bent on a business of some 
importance. 

The carriage drove rapidly through the mountains to 
Freiburg, and late in the following day entered the town of 
Strasburg to draw up before a lodging in the Rue de la 
Fontaine, where the traveller’s arrival was evidently ex- 
pected. Here he was greeted by a man of about the same 
age, equally distinguished in appearance, and the two passed 
together into the house deep in eurnest conversation. 

And so it was that Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
set out from his exiled home at Arenenberg to conquer a 
kinedom. 

Son of the first Napoleon’s brother Louis, King of Holland 
from 1806-1810, and of Hortense de Beauharnais, daughter 
of the Empress Josephine, he was at the same time nephew 
and adopted grandson of the Great Emperor. His early 
childhood had been spent with his mother in close touch 
with the Court of the First Empire, and here the mind of the 
voung Prince had received the impressions that were to 
mould his future, and to determine the fortunes of France. 

Those who had the Prince’s education in their hands never 
lost sight of the fact that in him the future glory of France 


might rest, and in the Jong years of exile that followed the 
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restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, the dream of empire and 
the Napoleonic tradition were carefully fostered in the young 
child’s mind. 

Of a naturally grave and dreamy character, he neverthe- 
less proved himself proficient in manly sports, and at the 
gymnasium at Augsberg his prowess in fencing, riding and 
swimming endeared him in the hearts of his companions. 

At each visit to his home at the castle of Arenenberg his 
devoted mother watched with delight the gradual develop- 
ment of her son’s character ; and when, at the age of fifteen, 
he accompanied her to Italy on a visit to his exiled father, his 
receptive mind was already able to consider matters of 
international importance. He returned from Italy imbued 
with ideas of freedom and Liberalism. 

At twenty, he was an ardent student of military and en- 
gineering problems, and two years later the revolution of 
July roused his hopes. When Italy shared in the agitation 
for freedom, his young enthusiasm fired him to join with his 
brother the association of the Carbonari, where he took an 
active part in the revolution in Romagna, designed to expel 
the Pope from Rome. In the actions in which he engaged 
he bore himself with courage worthy of his line, but the 
defeat of the revolutionaries by the Austrians put an end to 
his début on the stage of romance. His capture by the 
Austrians was prevented only by the skill and daring of his 
mother, who personally entered the danger zone and hurried 
him out of the country into France in the disguise of her 
footman. His elder brother. however, died from a chill 
contracted in the campaign. 

Forbidden with the rest of the Bonapartists to stay in 
France, Hortense was again compelled to leave the country, 
and took her son to England for a few months, before re- 
turning to her castle of Arenenberg. Here the young Prince 
studied and wrote, while gradually his friends noted marked 
changes in his character. 

From a dreamer and visionary he became a man with a 
purpose, hiding his natural sensibility under a cold and 
impassive exterior. Gently but obstinately he persisted in 
his ideals, and, watching the trend of public opinion in 
France, he began to sense the deep longing of the people 
for the return of their old military giory. 
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And so at the time the story opens he had left his mother, 
ostensibly bent on a hunting party, with his real quarry an 
Emperor’s throne. 

His plans were simple. Colonel Vaudray, in command of 
Napoleon’s old 4th regiment of Artillery stationed at Stras- 
burg, had been won over to the Prince’s side by a singer 
named Eleonore Gordon; and on the morning of October 
30th, the Prince with a band of no more than fifteen devoted 
followers entered the Austerlitz Barracks, where the 4th 
acclaimed the great Emperor’s nephew with shouts of ‘‘ Vive 
l’Empereur /” With visions of a second triumphal march 
from Elba, the Prince rode out of the barracks at the head 
of the regiment, while one of his friends seized the printing 
offices to print the proclamations. 

A sympathetic and mildly enthusiastic crowd gathered in 
the streets to watch the toy army march triumphantly through 
the town to the quarters of the 46th, where at first the move- 
ment met with success. The soldiers were drawn up in the 
barrack square ready to acclaim their Emperor when some 
idle jester called out loudly that they were being fooled— 
that this was not the Emperor’s nephew. Never did a fire 
so brightly started fizzle out so quickly. In a few seconds 
the cry was taken up on all hands, and at once the whole 
plan was frustrated. The ‘‘ dying rays of the sun of St. 
Helena ” were not strong enough to withstand a moment’s 
ridicule. 

The Pretender was arrested, and Louis Philippe, not 
wishing to make him a popular martyr, incontinently dis- 
patched him to America. 


Almost as soon as he landed in the States, news of the 
illness of his mother hurried him home to Switzerland, where 
he was just in time to receive her final blessing before she 
died in his arms. 

Rejected by his family and banned from his country, his 
cause seemed hopeless until by a series of ill-advised moves 
the government of Louis Philippe awakened a revival of 
public sympathy for the fallen Prince. His accomplice, 
Licutenant Laity, was condemned to five years’ imprison- 
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ment for writing a pamphlet justifying the Strasburg affair, 
and the Swiss Government received a peremptory order to 
expel the Prince from Switzerland. War being threatened 
on account of the refusal of the Swiss, the Prince left volun- 
tarily and came to London; but the ill-advised action of 
Louis Philippe tended to advance the Prince in public 
estimation . 

In London he was well reccived in society, and was on 
friendly terms with Count d’Orsay and Disraeli. At Carlton 
House Terrace he lived the life of a dandy—but amidst all 
his life of gaiety his mind still centred round the tradition 
of the First Empire 

Meanwhile, in France, Napoleonic propaganda made 
great progress, and when the outburst of patriotism cul- 
minated in the arrangements for bringing back the ashes of 
Napoleon J., the Prince was ready for a fresh enterprise. 

On the morning of August 4th, 1840, a small steamer—the 
Edinburgh Castle—slipped quietly down the river from 
Greenwich, bearing on board the Prince with a band of fifty 
or sixty confederates. Many of them are unknown to fame, 
but the most trusted of his followers were General Montholon, 
who had shared his uncle's captivity at St. Helena, Dr. 
Conneau and his lifelong friend, Baron d’Ambés. 

In the hold were munitions of war, money, horses and 
uniforms, and “‘ that no touch of auspicious absurdity should 
be lacking to the scene, fastened to the mast was a live eagle, 
forlornly surveying the seasick saviours of France.” 

At dawn on the sth, the desperate band landed at Wimerceux 
and proceeded to march on Boulogne a mile or two to the 
south. The customs officers attempted to bar their progress, 
and on learning their purpose, refused to be bribed over 
to the Prince’s cause. They were accordingly left behind, 
and the band continued their march. At five they reached 
Boulogne, and here again they were met with a refusal. A 
party of four men under a sergeant posted in the Place 
d’Alton would not be won over, and again an antagonistic 
force was left unmolested. An officer of the 42nd regiment 
was encountered and, after being pressed into the ranks of 
the insurgents, was allowed to slip away unnoticed to carry 
the news hot-foot to the commandant. ‘This mistake was 
to cost Louis Napoleon very dear. 
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According to plan, d’Ambés was instructed to see after the 
general population, and while the main body of the faithful 
was trying to raise the 42nd, he, with his detachment of men, 
went through the town crying, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur /” 

‘’ Alas!”’ laments d’Ambés, ‘“‘ neither army nor popula- 
tion seconded us. The gates of the barracks were shut and 
we had to withdraw. Perhaps it would have been wise to 
do no more. Bataille and Mésonan proposed to go to the 
Colonne de la Grande Armée on the downs above the town 
and unfurl the Imperial flag. But a squad of men from the 
42nd of the line had been detached and fell upon us. The 
Prince showed himself a hero, and was for dying there, at the 
foot of the column. . . . But he was to live; he had work to 
do; and we dragged him away. I make a last attempt to 
raisc the citizens, and so find myself separated from my 
friends, who reach the shore pursued by the soldiers.” 1 

The Zdinburgh Castle lay a mile off shore, and the Prince 
and some of the party threw themselves into the sea to escape 
the shots of the furious soldiers. They were fired upon 
mercilessly, and many were hit and one or two killed. The 
Prince himself was touched by a ball, and in a few minutes 
the sorry band was assembled on the shore under a strict 
guard. 

So ended the Prince’s second attempt at a coup d'état. He 
was confined in the Chateau of Boulogne for the night, anda 
few days later arrived in Paris under a strong guard, and was 
confined in the Conciergerie. Six weeks later he appeared 
before the Court of Peers at the Luxembourg, and in spite 
of in impassioned speech for the defence by Berryer, and a 
general feeling of popular sympathy for the Prince, he was 
condemned to perpetual confinement. 


§ 2 

The fortress in which the young Prince was confined was 
situate at Ham, a little town lying in the Somme valley in the 
north-west of France. 

Buron d’Ambés describes it as a picturesque and romantic 
building dating from Louis XI. ‘‘ The Connétable de Saint 
Pol, Louis of Luxembourg, who built it in the fifteenth 

1 Baron d’ Ambés—Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon IIT. 
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century, gave it a gloomy aspect which the mist of ages has 
heightened. 

‘* Imagination, with slight help from the inspiration of 
history, can picture it the scene of all the incidents of feudal 
ages. What subjects for legend and ballad—towers, donjons, 
underground chambers, oud/zettes even. Nothing is lacking 
of medieval glamour. The fortress itself is a huge square 
building with a round tower at each corner. Curtain walls 
connect these towers. The castle is entered by a drawbridge. 
The circuit of the walls encloses two barracks and the state 
prison.” 

Curiously enough the very day on which the Prince 
entered | is prison, October 7th, 1840, the Belle Poule called 
at St. Helena to bring back to Paris the body of his uncle— 
the great Napoleon I. 

At first the prisoner’s captivity was somewhat rigorous, 
and deprived of his books and writing materials and assailed 
by the puisonous gases arising from the surrounding marsh- 
land, his health began to suffer. 

It was evident, however, that Louis Philippe had given 
orders to make his captivity as mild as the circumstances 
allowed, and by the end of October, when he was joined by 
Dr. Conneau and General Montholon, the closeness of his 
confinement had somewhat abated. A few months later, 
Thélin, the Prince’s valet, came at his own request to join 
them; and after some time they were allowed to meet 
frequently in the Prince’s rooms, which were on the first floor 
of one of the towers. 

His jailer, Captain Demarle—a veritable ‘‘ old soldier ”’— 
exercised a strict surveillance over the doings of his prisoners, 
and by examining in a most officious way all the letters 
written or received by the Prince endeavoured in every way to 
exasperate him. Frequently he seized upon some trifling 
phrase, imagining that he had discovered some intrigue going 
on outside, but rarely did he succeed in upsetting the equani- 
mity of his captive. 

“’ Pay no heed to him,”’ the Captain’s wife told him once 
when she was alone for a moment with Louis Napoleon. 
“‘ My husband’s bark is worse than his bite. Indeed, he 
couldn’t very well bite for he has only one tooth left, and 
that’s not a canine.” 
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Throughout his long captivity the Prince was rarely idle. 
One of the rooms set aside for his use had been fitted up as a 
small laboratory, and in this some part of his time was spent 
in experimenting in the company of Mme. Demarle. He 
also developed a taste for gardening, and cultivated without 
much success a small plot set aside for his use in the confines 
of the prison. Possibly the unfavourable position of his 
garden accounted for the somewhat poor results he attained, 
but he was occasionally able to present Mme. Demarle with 
flowers, or to send a bouquet to some of the ladies of Ham, of 
whom all were his devoted admirers. 

He wrote a good deal, and his Extinction of Pauperism 
excited the admiration of the world. He corresponded with 
many friends and admirers outside, and all his letters ex- 
pressed full faith in his star, and spoke of his future with 
assurance. Always his thoughts were of Empire and of the 
future glory of France with himself as the supreme head. 
It is a singular thing that this man, an exile in his own 
country, who should have been in the depths of despair at the 
failure of the successive coups on which all his hopes were 
based, never once yielded himself to the contemplation of the 
future without seeing himself as the hero and leader of his 
people. 

In the year following the beginning of his captivity he 
asked for and obtained permission to receive visitors, and the 
constant stream of callers tended further to mitigate the 
tedium of his incarceration. 

Descended as he was from the adventurous Josephine, 
and his romantic and amorous mother, Queen Hortense, it 
is not surprising to learn that Louis Napoleon had several 
affairs of the heart during these years. That his passionate 
admirer, the beautiful Miss Howard, afterwards called 
Comtesse de Beauregard, came from London to visit him is 
generally admitted, . . . but whether he was the father of 
her son, born in 1843, remains open to doubt. It is said 
that this lady offered the Prince much of her jewellery to 
finance the Boulogne affair, and his susceptibility toher charms 
was later to create a scandal in the Court of the Second 
Empire. Indeed, at the time of Louis Napoleon’s marriage 
to Mille. de Montijo—the Empress Eugénie—it became 
necessary to use force to keep the irate lady from creating a 
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disturbance. Eventually she was appeased by payments of 
large sums of money, and, although the actual figures are not 
definitely known, it is computed that upwards of £200,000 in 
property and money passed into her hands by the end of 1855. 

He was also fascinated by a young girl named Alexandrine 
Vergeot, who used to wait upon him and attend to his linen. 
This girl was known afterwards to all France as ‘ da delle 
sabotiére,”’ her father being a humble shoemaker in the 
neighbourhood. 

Whether the Prince won his universal nickname of 
Badinguet from his devotion to a certain Demoiselle 
Badinguet is not definitely known. Opinions of the his- 
torians of the day differ greatly, but in the later years of the 
Empire, Badinguet was the name that was commonly applied 
to him. 

And so with his books and his writings, his garden and his 
horse-riding on the ramparts, his visitors and his amateur 
experiments, the Prince bided his time, with his eye ever 
on the state of France. 

In the world outside a few of his devoted friends were 
making attempts from time to time to negotiate for his 
release. His lifelong friend and intimate, Baron d’Ambés, 
met with nothing but refusals everywhere, for most of his 
former associates feared to compromise themselves by show- 
ing anv open interest in him. 

Towards the end of 1845 the release of Orsi, who had 
assisted the Prince in both his attempted coups d@’états, \cft 
of his comrades of Boulogne only Montholon and Conneau 
still under lock and key. Orsi hastened to London to raise 
money (the Prince’s fortune had been dissipated in the 
Boulogne affair) for a projected plan to assist Louis Napoleon 
to escape, and succeeded to the extent of borrowing one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs from the exiled Duke of 
Brunswick; but no feasible plan could be formed, and all 
negotiations with the Government having failed, the follow- 
ing year the Prince himself decided to escape. 


§ 3 


‘‘ In the history of celebrated escapes,” says Saint-Armand, 
““none is more astonishing than that of the prisoner of 
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Ham.’”’ From the outset it was inevitable that success could 


come only by the boldest of strokes, and how any man could 
have attempted such an enterprise without the assistance 
of one of his jailers is amazing to us even now. A study of 
the plan of the fortress makes it clear that only by the exercise 
of the most unexampled audacity and by his skill in turning 
to his own account some fortuitous circumstances could 
Louis Napoleon ever have hoped to succeed, but it is in 
keeping with the rest of his character that never once did 
he draw back from his plan when the details had been fully 
settled. 

‘The Prince’s prison, guarded by three jailers, two of 
whom were always on duty, was on one side of the barracks, 
near the dungeon, at the back of the court. To go out of 
the only door of the fortress it was necessary in the first place 
to pass in front of the two jailers, cross the entire length of 
the court, go under the windows of the commandant, who 
lodged near the drawbridge, and through the wicket, where 
there were an orderly, a sergeant, a gatekeeper, a sentry and, 
lastly, a post of thirty men.’ + 

The simplest plan is always the best, and Louis Napoleon 
had finally decided upon no less bold a venture than to walk 
out of his chamber in full view of everyone and out through 
the wicket gate past the guard ! 

How this was effected the story will show. 

Of the three men inside the prison whom the Prince could 
trust, only Dr. Conneau and his valet, Charles Thélin, were 
aware of the projected enterprise. General Montholon and 
all the friends and admirers outside were left in complete 
ignorance until the flight was uz fazt accomplz. 

During the five years of his captivity the Prince had practi- 
cally succeeded in lulling the fears of the governor and, 
through him, the Government of France. He had devoted 
himself very quietly to his studious pastimes, and the general 
opinion was that he would bide his time indefinitely in the 
hopes of a turn of public opinion in his favour in the dim and 
hazy future. The authorities had, however, always in mind 
that an attempt might be made from outside to rescue the 
prisoner, or at least to provide him with some means whereby 
an escape could be effected, and had given strict orders to 

1 Saint-Armand 
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examine closely all those who approached the fortress to 
prevent any from coming in. The guard, however, had 
orders to examine only those who entered the fortress, but 
not to obstruct those going out. 

On this order the whole plot hinged. 

As was the case with all his important plans, the Prince 
settled the details himself, and Dr. Conneau, a shrewd and 
intelligent adviser, declared that the project was impossible. 

‘It is so totally impossible,” replied the Prince, ‘‘ that 
nothing can prevent it from succeeding.” 

The position of the Prince’s room and the strictness of 
the surveillance made it essential that some disguise should 
be procured, and here came about the first of the “ for- 
tuitous circumstances ”’ of which Louis Napoleon so boldly 
made use. 

At this time some parts of the castle, including the Prince’s 
rooms, were under repair, and for some weeks a party of 
workmen invaded the prison every day effecting sundry 
painting, building operations and general repairs. These 
men were carefully selected by the authoritics and examined 
by the guard on their arrival, to prevent any Bonapartist 
sympathiser entering with a view to hatching a plot under 
the nose of the governor. 

In the morning when they arrived they passed through the 
outer door, and then one by one were subjected to the scrutiny 
of the guard and of a special warder whose sole duty was to 
watch them. 

In the evening the same routine was observed, but then 
the commandant was always present. 

The prisoners observed also that they were strictly watched 
whenever their duties called them to some little-frequented 
part of the fortress, but that if they had at any time during 
the day to pass outside and over the drawbridge in full view 
of the sentries they were unmolested in any way. 

The Prince decided that this circumstance should form 
the basis of his plan—a plan audacious beyond words, but 
offering the best chance of success. 

The second circumstance that counted in the Prince’s 
favour was that the constant Thélin, not being under scn- 
tence, had gradually been allowed more and more freedom, 
and at this time was permitted to enter or leave the prison 
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with none to say him nay. A disguise was necessary, and 
here Thélin’s co-operation was essential. The valet was te 
go into the village of Ham, ostensibly to buy provisions, and 
to procure the working suit of a labourer. The details of the 
costume were carefully noted, and trousers, sabots, a cap, 
a wig and a coarse blue blouse and apron were procured 
from a workman in the neighbourhood. To complete the 
disguise a small clay pipe was added to the outfit, and the 
whole was brought in quite openly under the basket of pro- 
visions by the Prince’s servant. 

As soon as these preparations were made, the remaining 
details were discussed, and the approaching completion of 
the work decided the conspirators to fix Saturday, May 23rd, 
for the attempt. 

Thélin had asked for and obtained permission to visit St. 
Quentin, and had hired a cabriolet for the purpose. He was 
to go out to find his conveyance, and at the same time the 
Prince was to walk out in the disguise of a mason, carrying 
a plank over his shoulder to conceal his face from the sentries 
at the gate. 

By a further lucky chance the ever-watchful Demarle, 
usually afoot with the sun, was at this time suffering from 
the rheumatism which sooner or later seized most of those 
whose lives were spent among the marshes of Ham. He 
was therefore in the habit of rising some time after eight in 
the morning, and the hour of escape was fixed between the 
arrival of the workmen at six and the hour at which the 
governor would be abroad. 

On the Friday night the unwelcome news was brought 
that two visitors from England had obtained permission 
to visit the Prince on the Saturday morning, and it was 
imperative that the escape should not be known until late 
in the day. There was nothing for it but to postpone the 
plan. On the Sunday no workmen would be coming, and 
as the repairs were almost completed, it was quite possible 
that on Monday only one or two at most would come to 
clear up the tools. 

The Prince’s feelings at this unexpected hiatus can well 
be imagined! With all the preparations in a completed 
state, to have the fruits snatched from his grasp would 
indeed be a cruel blow of fate. 
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In a state of undaunted optimism the Prince slept through 
the night with equanimity, and with his genius for turning 
untoward circumstances to his own account, he succeeded 
in borrowing from his callers a passport for his servant. 
His valet wished to cross the border to visit some friends on an 
urgent matter, and if they could lend him one of their foot- 
man’s, It would be a service indeed. His diplomacy was 
successful, and the passport was handed over without demu. 
Without it, as it proved, the whole plot might have gone astray. 

The Sunday was an anxious day for all three conspirators, 
and even the unconquerable Louis Napoleon beyan to feel 
the effects of the enforced idleness. 

To Dr. Conneau was entrusted the task of taking the 
newness off the workman’s suit, and this was surreptitiously 
done in the laboratory. An occasional daub of dry plaster 
and a certain amount of artistic fraying of the apron and 
blouse and the disguise was complete. 


4 


On the fateful Monday the prisoners, with jubilant spirits, 
. saw the workmen file into the courtyard at the usual hour, 
‘and without further hesitation the Prince proceeded to 
prepare for his task. The morning being fine and summer- 
like it was noticed that none of the workmen wore their usual 
sab.ts; but sabots were an essential part of the Prince’s 
costume, for he had planned to pull them over his high-heeled 
boots, in order to increase his height by some two or three 
inches. This was a difficulty at the outset, but it was decided 
to také, the risk. 

The first thing to do was to remove the Prince’s moustache, 
and when this had been accomplished by Thélin the die was 
cast. To draw back now would be to reveal the whole plan 
to the gov:ernor later in the day, and without loss of time the 
rest of the disguise was brought forth. 

The Prin ce put on his usual dress of grey trousers and white 
silk shirt and waistcoat, and over these drew an old blue and 
somewhat dirty linen blouse and a pair of large trousers of 
the same material. For the rest he wore a blue linen 
apron, a long . black-haired wig and a decrepit cap. His 
hands were stained a dark red, and in this guise the Prince 
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calmly sat down to his breakfast coffee. Under his blouse 
was concealed a short dagger, for the venture was to be made 
in deadly earnest, and he preferred death at his own hands 
to a third ludicrous failure. 

On the stairs outside two or three workmen were engaged, 
and, according to plan, Thélin went outside the door and 
suggested that the fine morning would serve very well as an 
excuse for a bottle. No second invitation was needed, and 
they were ready to empty several bottles if need be. 

There were now the two warders, Dupin and Issali, to 
be distracted, and at the appointed signal the Prince seized 
his plank, unconcernedly stuck his clay pipe in the corner of 
his mouth, and waited inside his door while the valet went 
down the stairs and began an idle chat. The Prince had 
spent a bad night, he observed, and was proposing to keep to 
his bed for the day. While expressing their concern to 
Thélin they stepped aside to allow a mason who was carrying 
a plank on his shoulder to pass through the door to the court- 
yard beyond. 

He crossed the whole length of the courtyard, keeping the 
plank ever between himself and the sentries whom he had to 
meet. The suspense was almost too great to be endured, and 
a slip caused him to drop his pipe, which fell to the ground at 
the foot of a sentry and broke in two pieces. The Prince 
paused, and with great presence of mind muttered an im- 
precation under his breath before stooping down to pick up 
the pieces and stuff them ruefully into his pocket. 

In the centre of the court the officer of the guard was 
absorbed in reading a letter, and the Prince passed on under 
the commandant’s window to the exit of the prison. 

The sentry on guard looked at him suspiciously. 

‘* Where are you going ? ”’ he asked. 

‘You can see for yourself. I’m going out,” the workman 
replied in a rough voice, and the soldier did not stop him 
further. 

On the drawbridge the Prince looked round to see that 
Thélin was following, and knocked clumsily with his plank 
into the sentry on duty. 

‘‘ Mind what you’re about, can’t you ?”’ he grumbled, but 
the Prince paid no heed, and in a few moments passed through 
the outer gates of the fortress. 
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Thelin now overtook the Prince, and hurried on to fetch the 
cabriolet that he had ordered for his journey to St. Quentin, 
while without the slightest trace of hurrying the Prince 
plodded steadily along the Faubourg Saint-Sulpice and into 
the high road. 

Thus a mile was covered without a soul being met, except 
a couple of early passers-by, who nodded unconcernedly to 
the supposed workman and gave him good-day. His 
emotion was too great for him to trust his voice, but he 
managed to return their salute without speaking. 

At the cemetery he flung his plank into a ditch, and as he 
confessed afterwards to his friend Vieillard, fell on his knees 
and gave thanks to God for his success. 

In a few moments Thélin joyfully drove up in the hired 
carriage, and the two took their seats and fell to with a 
hearty appetite on a meat pie that the thoughtful valet had 
brought with him. In less than an hour they approached 
St. Quentin, and just outside the town called a brief halt to 
allow the Prince to rid himself of his disguise. 

Arrived at St. Quentin, Thélin descended to procure an- 
other carriage to take them on their next stage of the journey, 
while the Prince walked on alone through the town on the 
road to Valenciennes. 

The valet applied to the post-house, where he was well 
known to the postmaster’s wife. The postmaster himself— 
M. Arbic—had just gone out, but his wife was only too 
pleased to welcome her friend Charles. A _ post-chaise 
was a matter of immediate necessity, as he was in a great 
hurry to get on to Cambrai, and Mme. Arbic gave instruc- 
tions for a chaise to be got ready forthwith. She pressed 
Thélin to take some breakfast with her, and, deeming it 1im- 
politic to offend her and arouse suspicion, he consented, and 
after judicially praising her pastry he was invited to take 
away one of her delectable patties for his next meal. This, as 
can be imagined, was later very welcome to the Prince, who 
all this time was fuming on the outskirts of the town. 

An hour had passed and no Thélin had appeared. Could 
it be that in his walk through St. Quentin he had been passed 
unawares by his servant? He had dawdled somewhat at 
first while exploring the town, and if he had missed him he 
would soon be in danger of pursuit. 
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A traveller approached driving into the town from the 
Cambrai road, and the Prince—now a fairly respectable citizen 
of the middle class—hailed him. Had he met a chaise and 
pair during the last half-hour ? the Prince began, and dis- 
covered to his horror that he had stopped no less a person 
than the Procureur du Roi. Huis spell of freedom, however, 
had given him confidence in his new role, and seeing that 
the Procureur did not recognise him, he exchanged a few 
remarks with him after learning that the carriage had not 
been seen. 

A few minutes later Thélin drove up in his chaise and 
pair, and, explaining the reason for the delay, drove on with 
the Prince to Valenciennes, which was reached at about two 
in the afternoon. So far there had been no sign of pursuit, 
and if they were lucky they would soon be aboard the train 
to Brussels. 

The gentleman had his passport ? they were asked, and 
the one borrowed from the English visitors on the Saturday 
was produced. That would be quite all right, but Monsieur 
would have to wait until four before the train came in. 

Here was an unfortunate contretemps! At any moment 
now the news of the escape might be signalled by telegraph 
over the country, and all hope would be lost. Valenciennes 
would certainly be watched, and two strangers answering the 
description of the Prince and his valet would stand a sorry 
chance if subjected to examination. 

- There was nothing for it, however, but to walk about the 
station platform as unconcernedly as possible and count the 
leaden minutes as they passed. 

Suddenly a voice accosted Thélin, who turned in surprise 
to recognise in a railway official one of the former gendarmes 
of the prison, a man who had seen the prisoner scores of 
times. Their luck held. Thélin was forced into conversa- 
tion with the ex-warder, who asked all the latest news about 
the Prince, what he was doing, how he looked, whether he 
had made any attempt to escape, while all the time the 
prisoner in question was standing within a few feet of him. 

At last the train drew into the station and seats were 
secured in an empty carriage ; 1n a few hours they were across 
the border, and in due course arrived at Brussels—safe from 
the long arm of Louis Philippe. 
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From Brussels the fugitives went to Ostend, caught the 
boat for England, and early the following morning the Prince 
registered at the Brunswick Hotel in Jermyn Street under the 
name of Count d’Arenenberg. One of the first persons he 
met was his friend, Lord Malmesbury, who that same night 
met one of the French attachés at dinner. 

‘* Have you seen him ?”’ he asked. 

6 Who Pd ) 

‘Louis Napoleon. He has just arrived in London.” 

The attaché left at once and communicated the news to the 
Chief of the French Embassy. 


§ 5 


And at Ham how was it that the news ot the escape had not 
been transmitted to the frontier hours before the Prince left 
the country? Here Dr. Conneau had surpassed himself. 
Whether it was true that Monte Cristo’s escape from the 
Chateau d’If had suggested to Louis Napoleon the means 
whereby his own flight could be covered is not known, but 
the two plots bear points of striking resemblance. But 
whereas Dante’s trick was laid bare within two or three 
hours, the discreet doctor had kept up the farce for a whole 
day. 

As soon as the Prince was safely outside the precincts of the 
fortress, Captain Demarle had sent a message inquiring 
after the Prince’s health. Dr. Conneau had replied that 
the Prince had but now fallen into a deep sleep and should 
not on any account be disturbed. He then proceeded to fill 
the bed with old clothes cunningly arranged to represent a 
man asleep, and had wound round the dummy’s head the 
coloured handkerchief always used by the Prince as a night- 
cap. In the outer room the table was rapidly covered with 
medicine bottles, glasses and the like, to suggest that the 
Prince was under the doctor’s hands. 

Soon after midday Captain Demarle appeared himself. 
‘“ Don’t go in,” said the doctor; ‘‘ the Prince is not well. I 
have just given him a purgative. Look, here’s some still left 
in the bottle.”” The doctor went in, however, and asked the 
dummy how it was, and returned with renewed apologies. 
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The governor was content and did not appear again until 
past seven in the evening. 

The narrative published by Dr. Conneau himself best 
gives the account of the final scene of the comedy : } 

‘“The commandant was a good deal excited; he said 
10 me: 

‘€* We have not seen the Prince all day long. If he is 
iil write your report. I am going in to see him!’ 

‘I went into the bedroom, stepped up to the bed and 
came back, tellin the commandant : 

‘** The Prince is asleep ; he did not answer me.’ 

‘* The commandant, seated in the sa/on, kept still staring 
at the bed. He said: 

‘'* What! isn’t Thélin come back? Yet all the diligences 
from Saint-Quentin have arrived.’ 

‘* * He has taken a cabriolet,’ I told him. 

“The commandant seemed to grow more and more 
anxious. A tattoo was heard. 

‘“* That will waken the Prince!’ the commandant then 
observed. ‘I think he turned in his bed!’ 

‘* He went up close to the lay figure and whispered to me, 
‘I don’t seem to hear him breathing.’ 

‘IT put my finger to my lips, as much as to say, ‘ Do let 
him sleep.’ 

‘“The commandant, losing all patience, then laid his 
hand on the bedclothes; he discovered that there was 
nothing there but a dummy. 

“Gone !’ 

‘** Yes, gone this morning at seven o’clock !’”’ 


The rest of the story is well known. Two months later 
the death of the Prince’s father, ex-King Louis of Holland, 
restored his fortunes, and the next two years were spent in 
London frequenting ‘‘ the most refined society.” 

Knowing that the France that six years before had erected 
a tomb to the exile of St. Helena in the heart of Paris was 
still at bottom Napoleonist, the Prince was content to wait 
a little longer before again asserting himself. 

In the revolution of 1848 Louis Philippe was overthrown, 

1D'Ambés. 
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and Louis Napoleon was elected a representative in the 
National Assembly of the Second Republic. 

In the December of the same year he was elected President 
by a majority of over four million votes, and the coup a’ état 
of December 2nd, 1851, left him with complete freedom to 
assume the Emperor’s crown in the following year. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EUGENE ARAM 


By Max PEMBERTON 


The story of Eugene Aram ts the story of a somewhat sordid 

robber and murderer, of whom a great novelist and a great 

poet made, between them, one of the most romantic and 
fascinating figures of the nineteenth century. 


N ATURALLY such a man was not wholly without dis- 
| N tinction, for if he had been, not even the genius of 
Edward Bulwer nor the pathetic verses of Hood could have 
made a hero of him. Far from it, he was a self-taught 
scholar of undoubted natural gifts, a recluse who communed 
apart with nature—a very Jekyll of learning if a Hyde of 
crime. 

To these qualities, the strange happenings and accidents of 
true drama lend their aid ; and the man, who had fled from 
Knaresborough, a criminal, in the year 1744, was not arrested 
at King’s Lynn until the year 1758. Thus for fourteen years 
he hoarded his terrible secret, carrying it with him to Londen, 
to France perhaps, and so finally to that old grammar school 
in Norfolk, whence—if the poet is to be believed—he walked 
apart, the sweat of fear upon his brow and the terrible spectre 
of the murdered man ever at his heels. 

Seventy years after his death, Hood wrote his poem, ‘‘ The 
Dream of Eugene Aram,” and two years later came Edward 
Bulwer’s novel—that tissue of absurdity which helped to 
make a hero of a villain and to inspire Sir Henry Irving 
later on to a portrayal of character which long remained one 
of his finest parts. Eugenius Aram was thus finally crowned 
as a poor, pensive and learned usher, passionately enamoured 
of a great lady and dragged from her arms to the scaffold by 
the testimony of a ruffian, who really committed the murder 
himself and should have been hanged at York for it had any 


Justice been done. 
I4 
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Happily, we now know the truth of this strange story. 
Many have written of it, but until Mr. William Hodge pub- 
lished ZLugene dram, by Eric R. Watson, the whole truth was 
not known. To that profound and most fascinating work, all 
will turn who seek to know the intimate details of Aram’s 
trial and of his later vears. And subsequent writers will be 
indebted to it—as is the author of this sketch. 


Ss 


Eugene Aram was born in the village of Ramsgill in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire in the year 1704—the year which 
saw also the birth of the man, William Houseman, who was 
the chief witness for the Crown at his trial. 

His father was Peter Aram, a gardener—at one time em- 
ployed by Sir Edward Blackett, at Newby in Yorkshire; and 
he appears to have had some local reputation as a poet. He 
inspired his son to seek learning, and there can be little doubt 
that Eugene did so from his earliest years. 

He had little schooling and was almost wholly self-taught. 
A few years at Bondgate, near Ripon, taught him, no doubt, 
the alphabet of things—but when he returned subsequently 
to Newby, he spent long hours alone in study—and we depict 
him wandering already, lonely and apart, in commune with 
that world of mystery which the scholar knows so well how to 
create. 

From this occupation, an offer from one of Sir Edward 
Blackett’s sons carried him to London to an “ accompting 
house ’’; but he spent few weeks in the “ gay city ’’ of that 
date, the small-pox overtaking him—as it overtook so many 
of his age—and he returned to Yorkshire after a brief absence, 
and we hear of him next as a schoolmaster in a mean cottage 
at Gouthwaite, where he educated the farmers’ sons in such 
elements of sound learning as those worthies could acquire. 

His wife was Anna Spence, and by her he had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters—one of whom, Sally, 
was heard of later on at King’s Lynn in circumstances which 
provoked an acute controversy. Mr. Watson reminds us that 
Anna Spence had a sister, Rebecca, which suggests a Jewish 
origin for the family, and he considers It as curious that a Jew, 
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believed to have been murdered, was seen with Aram on the 
night of the crime. 

Scholar as he was and one who, according to the testimony 
of his pupils, punished them with great reluctance though a 
‘‘ rigid disciplinarian,’’ Aram treated this poor woman with 
great cruelty and neglect, being ashamed of her humble origin 
and refusing to acknowledge her, even in the streets of the 
little town of Knaresborough, whither he removed in the year 
1734 at the invitation of his good friend William Norton. 
Here he pursued his studies with great ardour, and here 
he first met the man William Houseman, who was to be his 
undoing. 

Fugenius Aram appears truly to have led a double life even 
in these early days. His portraits show a man of no pleasing 
appearance, the nose prominent and of the Roman order, the 
forehead sloping backward and the skull high above the ears ; 
but the whole face suggests meanness and cunning rather than 
scholarship and gentleness ; and few would have turned to 
such a man for friendship. Those who did so, almost secretly, 
were entirely undesirable characters: Iles, a notorious re- 
ceiver of stolen property; Terry, an ‘“‘ ale draper”’ or pub- 
lican; and this very Houseman, a flax dresser, who is 
described as a broad, big-shouldered man—“ a square knave, 
with a malevolent, downcast look—the real picture of a 
murderer.”’ 

With these and others it is clear that Eugenius Aram con- 
‘sorted o’ nights, honest and worthy as was his occupation by 
day—and so we see the gentle usher at one hour teaching 
young lads the elements of Latin and the Christian Faith ; 
and at the next sallying forth with one of these boon com- 
panions to rob his neighbours’ gardens of the flowers that 
were prized. There seems, indeed, no doubt whatever that 
he was a common thief, and the mere existence in a little 
Yorkshire town of a professional receiver of stolen goods in 
the year 1744 is no great tribute to the honesty of a seemingly 
primitive people. 

Perhaps a psychologist might here pause to ask, what was 
in the mind and heart of Eugenius Aram on that fateful night 
of the seventh of February, in the year 1744, when Daniel 
Clark, cordwainer, went to his death ? 

Had the man great ambitions, a prodigious lust of money. 
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or was he merely a wretched fellow, driven by necessity to the 
vulgarest pilfering, a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles who 
took whatever came his way, and was the victim of an un- 
controllable impulse as so many murderers clearly are? 
The latter theory cannot be entertained, since it 1s probable 
that Daniel Clark was not the only man who died on the 
outskirts of Knaresborough during those momentous days. 
We discover, rather, the merely brutal murderer, who ob- 
viously had been a thief for many years. 


) 
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This picture of the man and his life must be clearly in our 
minds if we are to appreciate the drama of the scenes that 
follow. 

By day, a patient schoolmaster, teaching in a lonely cottage 
and esteemed of all for his studiousness ; by night, a prowler 
in the company of ruffians, no doubt frequenting Henry 
Terry’s miserable ale-house, and returning to his mean home 
to treat with scorn refreshed the wretched woman who called 
him husband—such was Eugenius Aram at the date when 
Daniel Clark disappeared suddenly from Knaresborough, and 
no man could or would say what had become of him. 

Now, this fellow Clark was a cordwaincr, or shoemaker, of 
which there appears to have been an abundance in the town. 
He was a puny creature of twenty-three years of age, “ pock- 
marked, stammering and weedy ’’—and the mystery about 
him chiefly is this, that he persuaded a young woman named 
Foster to marry him, and that she appears to have been 
possessed of a fortune of some two or three hundred pounds. 
Such a sum seemed riches, indeed, to the confederates Aram 
and Houseman ; and they soon had this poor youth in their 
company and, no doubt, determined to relieve him of his 
superfluous wealth at an early date. 

More than that, there is a real suspicion that the three of 
them, Aram and Houseman and Clark, actually murdered a 
Jewish youth travelling in jewellery ; and that this crime was 
committed on the eve of Clark’s own death. 

Be that as it may—for the fact is not proved and remains a 
supposition—we find the precious trio abroad on the night of 
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February 7th, in the year 1744, and Clark is undoubtedly full 
of moncy. 

Apparently he had obtained his wife’s riches and had given 
orders right and left for goods with which to set himself up in 
house and business. Leather he had bought in considerable 
quantities, with silver tankards—quarts and pints, cambrics, 
velvets, and even books from a famous bookseller at York. 
These goods, however, he had neglected to pay for, and so 
when he disappeared there was a hue and cry for him through- 
out the district and a reward of £15 was offered for the 
recovcry of the missing property. 

The cordwainer, I say, disappeared as though he had 
vanished from the face of the earth; and but two men, 
Eugene Aram and William Houseman, knew what had be- 
come of him. They could have told their fellows that the 
shoemaker had not absconded at all; but that his body lay 
doubled up beneath the rock of St. Robert’s Cave, and that 
any day a flooding of the river might bring it to light 
again, and reveal ghastly eyes to accuse the shuddering 
murderers. ' 

Altogether, this must have been an extraordinary night in 
that little town of Knaresborough, and the strange habits of 
some of the inhabitants are curiously revealed. We are apt 
to think of such puny communities in terms of the Curfew 
bell ; to watch the lights go out at an early hour and to dis- 
cover the townsfolk snoring when the bells of the parish 
church strike ten. Not so in Knaresborough evidently, for 
here are Clark, Houseman and Aram wandering about until 
five of the morning, calling at this house and at that ; being 
seen by one person and another; and finally ending up, as 
far as two of them were concerned, with a drinking bout in 
Aram’s house, to the terror of Mrs. Aram and the satisfaction 
of the topers. 

Clark, however, took no part in that joyous celebration. 
He did not return with his strange friends; and upon the 
handkerchief which Mrs. Aram had lent Houseman to tie 
about his head, there was a spot of blood which was to be 
heard of fifteen years later before an honest jury in the jail- 
delivery at York. 

What men and what a light of criminal density to guide 
them ! 
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Neither Aram nor Houseman took the slightest pains to 
shield their comings and their goings from the eyes of others ; 
and several witnesses could speak, even after fifteen years, 
of their movements. At eight o’clock, for instance, 
Jonathan Locock’s maid related how Clark and Houseman 
came to her house to borrow a tankard—she saw them 
later on going into Kirkgate, and Aram was with them this 
time. They were with u certain William Tuton at eleven— 
he a mason—and at two of the clock were back again to ask 
him to take charge of some leather. Tuton swore that there 
was moonlight and that, looking out of his window to speak 
to Clark, he perceived Aram and Houseman in the shadows, 
the former wearing a dark overcoat, while the other had 
something of a lighter and horsey nature. 

That two of the men were there for no good reason was 
divined by Tuton when he perceived that Aram and House- 
man slunk away upon being observed, but it was not until two 
or three days later that he discovered a missing pick-axe of his, 
which he found subsequently in Aram’s house—though no 
questions appeared to have been asked about it at the time. 
All he could say was, that the three of them disappeared into 
the darkness and that one of them was never seen alive again. 

Miserable cordwainer—we, who know so much of the truth, 
can follow him to the banks of the little river Nidd, where one 
of the assassins dealt him a terrific blow on the back of the 
head with the pick borrowed for the purpose, and the other 
helped to drag the still warm body to the grave prepared 
alreadv in the rock. 

The place was St. Robert’s Well. You can visit it to-day, 
I am told, and discover what an excellent site it is for a 
murderer to dispose of a dead victim, or even a thief to conceal 
his booty. The capricious Nidd flows before it and it 1s to 
be entered by a rude and broken doorway of jagged stones ; 
great blocks of the same forming a stout wall which bears the 
burden of the river at the flood. Herein Houseman and 
Aram, and it may be a third man, Iles, had already 
dug the grave of the doomed shoemaker; and no sooner 
did he fall headlong before the blow which shattered his 
skull, than they dragged him down to the pit and, bending 
his body to the measure of the hole, they covered him up and 
left him. 
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Fourteen years were to pass before any man looked again 
upon the mortal remains of Daniel Clark. 

The mills of God ground slowly ; but they ground surely at 
last. 


§ 3 


So Clark was gone and the hue and crv began. 

Nobody, apart from the murderers, seems to have thought 
of murder at the time. Chiefly, people remembered the 
tankards and the rummers, the diamond and the golden rings, 
the velvets and the cambrics, and by no means last, the books 
which the unhappy man had obtained on credit and for which 
he certainly had not paid. 

‘’ Whoever can give any account of the said goods (so as 
they may be had again) to Mr. James Collins, Mr. Francis 
Iles, Mr. William Clayton, or Mr. William Pullen, of Knares- 
borough; Mr. Ward, Bookseller in York, or Mr. William 
Sandby, Bookseller at the Ship, without Temple Bar, London, 
shall receive fifteen pounds reward for the whole, or in pro- 
portion for any part thereof, from any of the persons above 
mentioned ; and no questions ask’d.”’ 

The name of Francis Iles appears, as we see, upon this 
document, and we may admire the acumen of that particular 
scoundrel who should have been perfectly well aware at the 
time that Clark was dead and already had beaten out the 
silver and carried it covertly into Scotland. Nevertheless, 
there he was advertising for it; and there must have beena 
grin upon his face, when, presently, the constables discovered 
cambrics and other stuffs, to say nothing of a kettle and some 
blankets, which Aram had been careful to bury among his 
geraniums. Why the man was not convicted at the time of 
being in possession of stolen property is not, as Mr. Eric 
Watson himself admits, very clear; nor do we know why 
further use was not made of the discovery that Aram was 
actually in possession at the time of some three hundred 
guineas. 

Were they also stolen ; and if so, from whom P 

Had there, then, been another murdered before Clark, and 
are we justified in reconstructing this fearful crime in a way 
that history has ignored ? 
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I think that such deductions are possible. 

There had been a young Jew in the neighbourhood, as I 
have said, who had been selling jewellery. This man also dis- 
appeared. We know that Clark never had more than two 
hundred pounds from his wife, and, therefore, Aram could not 
have had three hundred from him, even if the others had left 
him all the booty. So, it may be fairly argued that the 
money he showed the Sheriff’s officer, who came about that 
time to arrest him for a trifling debt due to one Norton, did 
not come from the murdered man. Yet for all that the fellow 
went scot-free ; and although leather in large quantities was 
found in Houseman’s possession, he also seems to have 
escaped justice in some inexplicable manner. None the less 
Knaresborough must have speedily become an unpleasant 
place for both ruffians—and we can well imagine the agony of 
their doubts and fears during those days of the search and 
the outcry. 

How if the river Nidd were to overflow its banks and to 
bare their secret to the eyes of men! Any day, such a hap- 
pening might have overset them: the rain have fallen from 
an avenging heaven, and the grave given up its dead. House- 
man, as we learn, was affected by these fears even more than 
Aram; and there is a graphic picture of him given by a 
woman, who saw him creeping from St. Robert’s Well one 
spring morning and going afterwards to wash his begrimed 
hands in the menacing river. 

‘““ Heavily I rose up as soon 
As light was in the sky, 
And sought the black accurséd pool 
With a wild misgiving eye, 
And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry.” 


It was not dry, we know; was not, in truth, to be the 
actual instrument of the ultimate discovery which came so 
many long years after; but the poet’s image is graphic, and 
we may accept it as the mirror of that overwhelming dread of 
which the murderers were affected, and which one of them was 
at last unable to support. 

Eugenius Aram, haunted, no doubt, by visions of the Well, 
left Knaresborough secretly, and fled, no man knew whither. 

The wife he had so cruelly treated, the children he had 
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never loved, were deserted so ruthlessly that the inherent 
villainy of the man is revealed by this act alone. He went 
first to Nottingham, it is thought, but eye-witnesses declared 
afterwards that he had been seen in the vicinity of his old home 
on several occasions and used to creep in and out of his ancient 
home, furtive and afraid. His ultimate destination, however, 
was London, and there he arrived about the eighteenth day 
of April in the year 1745. He had money to spend—appar- 
ently much money ; and he appears to have spent it as many 
another criminal has done in the past and will do in the 
future. That he drank we have no evidence, but the pam- 
phleteers were busy, and we read of a fascinating lady who— 
though living under the protection of a gentleman from the 
north—determined, nevertheless, to marry Eugenius Aram, 
and received from him several handsome presents of jewellery 
and of money. Indeed, he seems to have lived altogether a 
gay life, and the idea that he could have done so upon the 
booty got from Clark is plainly impossible. There must 
have been another source of riches such as these. 

Aram had a narrow escape here, and must have got a rare 
fright. The gentleman who “ protected ”’ the fair lady be- 
came very anxious about her new lover, we are told, and began 
to make close inquiries about him. ‘‘ Ask him,” he said, ‘‘ if 
he has ever been to Knaresborough P ”’ and the question was 
put and answered evasively. Aram wisely determined to 
make no more presents in that quarter, and disappeared as 
mysteriously as he had come. Some say that he went to 
Paris; others, Mr. Watson among them, doubt the fact, 
though it is admitted that he got French somewhere and thus 
added to linguistic accomplishments which were already con- 
siderable. Perhaps he taught Latin for a little while in a 
suburban academy; but the fact emerges that finally he 
exhausted whatever funds he had, and was reduced ultimately 
to the necessity of getting his own living again. Thus the 
years pass until, in the year 1757, he goes at last to Lynn, and 
the hour of his doom draws nigh. 

Consider how the fellow must have plumed himself upon 
his security. 

He had been away from Knaresborough now for fourteen 
years. One man alone had recognised him, as far as he 
knew, and the river Nidd had been faithful to his secret. No 
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flood had brought the dead to the ken of man, nor was murder 
cried rom any house-top. What had endured so many years 
might well endure to the end—and even if an accident befell, 
who would look for Eugenius Aram in a grammar school upon 
the shores of the Wash? Moving as is Hood’s poem, we 
cannot follow him here. We doubt if the usher really did 
haver about murder or was greatly troubled by any spectre of 
the Well. 


‘‘O Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine is black and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in Evening Hymn ; 
Like a Devil of the Pit 1 seemed, 
Mid holy cherubim.”’ 


Eugene Aram, while fearing in a vague way the observa- 
tions of men, had no such fear of women; and there is one 
dreadful story, which for charity’s sake we refuse to believe, 
of his own daughter Sally coming to Lynn and living there in 
circumstances which gave rise to scandal. But that apart, 
while the usher undoubtedly avoided general observation as 
far as he could, he, nevertheless, had a mistress hidden away 
in the town and visited her with some frequency. His meagre 
income of twenty pounds a year he increased to some small 
extent by teaching Latin to some young ladies of the district, 
and we read that while Admiral Burney, Fanny Burney’s 
brother, was among the pupils at the grammar school, a 
daughter of Dr. Lidderdale, the famous divine, also received 
instruction from him at her home. 

Upon the other side of the picture there is something, it is 
true, to justify Hood’s graphic description of the melancholy 
man who walked apart. 

Often, we are told, he roamed about the fields adjoining 
Lynn, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak and wearing a flapped 
hat closely drawn over his eyes. If any followed and spoke to 
him he would turn about wholly, looking the speaker full in 
the face as though to read some expected story in his watching 
eyes. He was about five feet in height, clean limbed and 
straight, and reputed so good a wrestler that he could throw 
any man of his weight. And clearly, there were women who 
were fascinated by him, despite his melancholy and the habits 
of the recluse. 
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Lynn, though a small country town, appears to have been 
far from a dull one in that year 1758. 

We read of concerts given by Dr. Burney, the father of the 
incomparable Fanny, who wrote Zve/zna, and after the con- 
certs there were balls and the equivalent of our modern whist 
drives. Young ladies’ schools were not afraid of the scholars 
from young gentlemen’s schools, and they used to invite them 
to dances and flirtations quite in the modern manner. As for 
the education, it 1s true that the grammar school consisted of 
a big room and a little room above a shambles—but we cannot 
doubt that the exceedingly learned Aram taught good Latin, 
and that even his French would have passed current at Strat- 
furd-atte-Bowe. Generally, we may see that the little town 
amused itself very well, that the ‘“‘ nobility and gentry ”’ of the 
neighbourhood were as intellectual as most of their fellows, 
and that Aram was made much of—particularly by certain 
parsons—because of the learning he had crammed into his 
head. 

What other recreation the murderer had beyond that of 
their company, none has been able to tell us. It is to Le 
doubted even if he attendea the conversaziones, though we do 
read that one of Terence’s plays, The ddelphi, was performed 
by the ‘‘ young gentlemen of the grammar school,’ and, no 
doubt, he cut some sort of figure upon that occasion. In the 
main, however, he was a man who rose very early in the 
morning, and, having dressed himself, took refuge in a baker’s 
shop near the school, where he waited until the clanging bell 
called the scholars in and the day’s drear round began. 

Here, perhaps, we may speculate upon the utter callousness 
of a ruffian who, during all these years as a fugitive, sent 
neither word nor money to the mother of his six children, still 
living at Knaresborough. Did he ever ask, we wonder, 
what had become of that poor creature or how it had fared 
with his offspring ? There is no evidence that he did, and 
upon the other side may be set the fact that a man with 
twenty pounds per annum had little to spare for wife and 
children, and that, although the body of Clark had not been 
discovered, the dread of discovery remained so heavy a burden 
that there were hours when he brooded by the river’s bank, 
as we have seen, a heavy cloak wrapped about him and a 
brigand’s hat drawn over his guilty eyes. 
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Secure, perhaps, he felt, and yet who could have read his 
thoughts truly P 

Moving amid these gentlefolk, the glorious air of Norfolk 
and its sunshine mocking him, did he fear that one would 
Rrise to say: ‘‘ This man is Eugenius Aram, the scholar, but 
he is also Eugenius Aram, the murderer’’? The very trees, 
we think, must have seemed to wave menacing arms at him 

ometimes ; and in every pool of limpid water he may have 
.ooked upon the face of the murdered dead. And this, be it 
remembered, not for a day, a week, or a month, but for nigh 
upon fifteen years—every hour a possible hour of peril, evcry 
night a thought that to-morrow might be a day of doom. We 
cannot wonder, indeed, that the daylight found him brooding 
or that he skulked in secret to the mean garret of that mistress, 
who was his only consolation. 

One episode there was during these fugitive years, and it Is 
remarkable in its witness to the strange working of that 
Divine Justice by which we believe the world is ultimatcly 
governed. 

There are various stories of the affair, but that given by Mr. 
Beatriffe has always seemed to me the most convincing. 

‘‘ In June of the year 1758,’’ says that writer, ‘‘ a man came 
out of Yorkshire with a stallion and casually recognised 
Aram in Lynn. The schoolmaster, being greeted cordiaily 
as a fellow-townsman, denied all knowledge of Knaresborough 
and of the stranger—to the latter’s profound astonishment and 
enduring wrath. Pressed closely, the murderer ultimately 
admitted that he had once been to the place ;_ but he strongly 
repudiated the identity thrust upon him, and tried to pass over 
the whole matter as though it were a mistake upon the part of 
a vulgar fellow. The fruits of this chance interview were to 
be gathered dramatically not two months Jater—upon a day 
of things dramatic, when the grave at last gave up its dead 
and all Yorkshire rang with the news that Daniel Clark had 
been foully murdered and that his bones had been found in 
St. Robert’s Well.” 


§ 4 


So we come back to Knaresborough—to the grave by the 
riverside and to an astonishing discovery. 
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A good fellow, hewing stone by the banks of the Nidd, 
drives his pick heavily into the rock, and lo! a human bone is 
disclosed. He returns next day to delve for the whole skeleton 
of the man he believes to lie there, and presumably is rewarded 
for his pains and able to carry ‘‘ poor Yorick ’’ to the house 
of the Justice Thornton. 

Naturally, upon the first outcry, everybody believes these 
to be the bones of Clark, the cordwainer. <A coroner’s jury, 
hastily summoned, declares them to be so, and heads are 
wagged and mouths gape wide in astonishment. People 
begin to recall the circumstances of the shoemaker’s dis- 
appearance, how that he was last seen with Houseman and 
Aram, and of the goods which were found in their houses. 
An arrest is made and thrills the county ; but the bones, as 
will be seen, were not the bones of Clark at all, but probably 
the young Jew whom Aram may have murdered. 

They arrested Houseman and took him before the Justice— 
not, as in our day, for an impartial inquiry, but for a process 
akin to that followed by a juge a’tnstruction in France. He 
was questioned, he denied ; facts were put to him; charges 
made blindly, and a hundred searching interrogations framed 
to test his avowals. Pertinacity prevailed in the end, and he 
admitted that the bones discovered were not those of Clark, 
but of another—“ though,” he added, “‘I can show you 
where Clark’s bones do he.” 

They took him to St. Robert’s Well, and there, as he had 
promised them, the dead was found—the bones huddled up 
where the man had been bent into his grave, and the skull 
plainly showing the blow with the pick which had robbed the 
man of life. A new inquest had to be held, two ‘“‘ stern-faced 
men ’”’ had set out for Lynn, and so swiftly did they drive 
that in five days they were there and back again. A miracle, 
you say—but no miracle really, only the mills of God at work 
and the word of the horse-cooper, who had stepped forward 
to say: ‘‘ 1f Aram be the man you want, I dew surely know 
where he is, for I saw him at Lynn in June last, and ye’ll find 
him if you ask at the grammar school.”’ 

They set off swiftly, these constables, and came to Lynn on 
the roth of August, in the year 1759. 

The old record says that they had a journey of two hundred 
miles to make, but this, I imagine, is an ancient reckoning of 
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the rough-and-ready order. From York to Grantham is by 
the Great North Road barely a hundred miles, and it is but 
sixty, I believe, from there to Lynn. But even at that, sucha 
journey made in two days and a half would speak of men 
going at the gallop and of a small regard for the ruts over 
which their wretched post-chaise must have bounced. They 
came to the old gated town before midday, we gather, and 
hardly a second question must have sent them to the school. 
‘‘ Did anyone know a man, of name Aram, supposed to be an 
usher to a school hereabouts?”’ ‘‘ To be sure and we know 
’un—yonder with Mr. Knox at the school.”’ The constables 
listen, but they have work yet to do, for their warrant must 
be endorsed by a magistrate for Norfolk, and only when 
that was done could they touch Eugenius Aram upon the 
arm and arrest him in the King’s name. 

He was taken, we read, in a little room of the great school- 
room, and a few words he spoke there were to be remem- 
bered with bitterness afterwards. 

‘“ Did he know the town of Knaresborough, or a man 
named Clark there ? ”’ they asked him ; but he repudiated all 
knowledge, as he had done before the accusing horse-cooper, 
who had betrayed him. Presently, he admitted that he 
might have known the place, and agreed finallv that he knew 
it very well. 

‘And St. Robert’s Well ?”’ one of the mcn persisted. But 
he did not answer that. and the constable must reply for 
him, “‘ Ay, to your sorrow.” Further talk was not necessary. 
His employer Knox, faithful to him unti] this moment, could 
defend him no longer. The boys wept, we are told, and that 
was all—since this was the month of the summer holiday, 
and it is improbable that there were any boys there. 

But, with tears or without, the ‘‘ stern-faced men ”’ of the 
poem did set out from Lynn that night and, the season being 
summer, we may admit the mists. Aram, we are told, spoke 
freely now of Knaresborough, asked after his wife and 
children, and probed, no doubt, the mystery of this just 
resurrection from the dead. It had come, we may be sure, 
as a very bolt from the blue, and the Divine Vengeance had 
overtaken him in the seeming hour of his security. Yet 
there had been an ‘‘ unknown ”’ wishful to warn him, and 
these very constables had collected at Grantham a letter from 
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the post-house there, which said, ‘‘ Fly for your life, you are 
pursued.” ‘That warning he never received; and so we 
have him sitting back in the flying chaise and shuddering 
when he looked upon the gibbets which adorned many a 
heath upon the border of the Great North Road. 

Those clanking chains, the blackening bones, the rotting 
flesh, the wind-tossed skeletons ; must he come to such an 
end when those at York had done with him ? 

The willing horses must have seemed to cry ‘* Ay ’’—the 
rolling wheels to mock his hopes as the chaise lurched onward 
and the town of Knaresborough came at length to his view 
rere all the town was gathered at the inn as though for a 
picnic, and even his poor wife and children crowded into 
the room to have a word with him. For a long while he 
seems to have ignored them, talking freely with the nobility 
and no doubt with the gentry; but later on, going over to 
them, he said, ‘‘ Well, and how do you do? ’’—surely the most 
amazing greeting in history. Later on he capped that, for 
upon his daughter complaining of the freckles, he told her to 
use a lemon wash for them—and this appears to have been 
his farewell, for they now carried him to York, and that 
prison he was to leave only for the gibbet. 


35 

The state of affairs when Aram was in York Jail during 
the month of March in the year 1759 was thus : 

They had discovered the body of Clark, and a coroner’s 
jury had said that Eugenius Aram, William Houseman and 
Henry Terry had murdered him. The Crown, however, 
must have known very well that there was no evidence at all 
against Terry, and that Houseman and Aram could not be 
hanged without further evidence. 

Thus it came about that at the Lent Assizes Sir M. Foster 
decided that the trial must be postponed and the prisoners 
to be put back until the autumn. One or other of the 
criminals must become a witness for the Crown, and atter 
mature deliberation it was decided that Houseman should be 
that man and that Aram, the scholar, should be the objective. 

So it was the month of August again before the affair came 
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to an issue, and Aram had lain very nearly a year in York 
Jail before suffering his ordeal. There is one Ictter from him 
to a neighbouring parson which shows his condition very 
plainly, and in other respects might be called ‘‘ moving ” ; 
but we have to remember that it was the screed of a cunning 
rogue, and is to be read accordingly. He appcals to the 
charity of the Rev. Mr. Collins in these words : 


‘’ DEAR S1R,—I know not, loaded with public odium as I 
am, and charged with a crime, nay a complication of crimes, 
all of which I detest, whether I ought to be solicitous to 
procure anything in support of Life, particularly under such 
aggravated circumstances, wherein it is better to Dye than 
to Live, but the propensions of nature are strong, her calls 
frequent and importunate, and few but have or think they 
have, some interest to attend to, some social connexions or 
other, not easily to be dispensed with. Admonished by 
these, but most for the generous concern I know you bear 
humanity, however distressed and wherever situated, I venture 
to ask, that with reluctance enough, that you would intercede 
for something, how and to whom you may think fit, whereby 
to make this remain of being a little less uneasy, a little more 
supportable if this is consistent with your convenience 
and character, and if it is not disagreeable and once thus 
to serve,—Yr. hble Servt, 

“EK, ARAM, 


“YORK, 27 August 58.” 


The appeal got him £5 and, no doubt, helped him to 
support the miseries of life in the den of fever and of infamy 
to which they had confined him. That he was, during the 
many months he lay in York Castle, industriously preparing 
a defence which was to win him the undeserved sympathy of 
posterity, we know well; and it is curious to remember that 
the books for which he called were chiefly those from which 
he could ascertain known facts about the recovery of skeletons 
and the difficulties attending their identification. Particu- 
larly was this marked in his demand for the Monasticon 
Eboracense, by John Burton, a book dealing with the relics 
of the holy martyrs, whom we may suppose, without irrever- 
ence, had not been knocked upon the heads with pickaxes 
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for the sake of the gold they carried. Aram must have 
devoured these details greedily, and we see in his wonderful 
speech the clever use he made of them. 

Felons of those days, unless it were a case of treason, were 
not allowed to employ counsel to defend them—nor were they 
permitted to know beforehand the nature of the evidence to 
be offered against them by the “‘ roaring ”’ prosecution of that 
time, conducted with little scruple and in the best manner of 
the more modern Old Bailey defence. 

Fletcher Norton, who led for the Crown upon this occasion, 
was known to the Bar as “‘ Sir Bull-Faced Double-Fee,”’ and 
he appears to have shouted and thumped in a way that would 
have put even Sergeant Buzfuz to the blush. The Judge, 
upon the other hand, Mr. Justice Noel, seems to have been a 
sound lawyer and a just man; and, despite the school of 
critics which describes the whole thing as a colossal injustice, 
there can be no doubt that this mean and vulgar murderer 
had a fair trial. 

The evidence to hang this man was ample—and there was 
no real defence. Houseman obviously told the true story of 
the fatal night, and was corroborated by many others, not 
uncorroborated altogether, as Irving had said—Tuton, who 
missed the pick and saw the murderers and the doomed man 
together, witnessed to Clark’s possession of money that 
night; Aram’s behaviour at Lynn; his words with the 
constables: together such testimony could leave no doubt 
in the jury’s mind. They brought in a verdict of guilty 
almost immediately ; and still unmoved, Aram heard the 
dreadful sentence that he was to be hanged in three days’ 
time and his body hung in chains in Knaresborough Forest. 

There remains the interest of his speech and of his tragic 
end. He certainly addressed the Court with considerable 
learning, but of testimony to suggest that he had not com- 
mitted the crime there was none. Veritably it was an 
eloquent talk upon dry bones—a ‘‘ Hunterian lecture ”’ 
the Lancet called it; while other tongues acclaimed it oddly 
as a literary masterpiece. That it had literary qualities—the 
grace of a stylist—nobody will deny, and the very opening 
words are a key to the whole : 

‘* My Lord—I know not whether it is of right, or through 
some indulgence of your lordship that I am allowed the 
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liberty at this bar and at this time to attempt a defence, 
incapable and uninstructed as I am to speak. Since, while 
I see so many eyes upon me, so numerous and awful a con- 
course, fixed with attention, and filled with, I know not what, 
expectancy, I labour not with guilt, my lord, but with per- 
plexity. For, having never seen a court but this, being 
wholly unacquainted with law, the customs of the bar and all 
judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall be so little capable of 
speaking with propriety in this place, that it exceeds mv 
hope if I shall be able to speak at all. 

‘I very humbly solicit your lordship’s patience, while J, 
single and unskilful, destitute of friends and unassisted by 
counsel, say something in my defence. I shall consume but 
little of your lordship’s time. 

‘“’ My lord, I concerted not schemes of fraud, projected no 
violence, injured no man’s person or property. My duays 
were honestly laborious, my nights intensely studious. And 
{1 humbly conceive my notice of this, especially at this time, 
will not be thought impertinent or unreasonable: because, 
my lord, that any person, after a temperate use of life, should 
plunge into the very depth of profligacy, precipitately and at 
once, is altogether improbable and unprecedented, and 
absolutely inconsistent with the course of things. Mankind 
is never corrupted at once—villainy is always progressive. 
and declines from right, step after step, till every regard 
of probity is Jost, and every sense of moral obligations totally 
perishes 

Thus he apologises ; vet he was able to speak and to utter 
words to which posterity has listened with admiration. All 
turned, he protested, upon a question of identity, the identity 
of the bones which had been discovered in St. Robert’s Well. 
Could the jury swear that they were those of Clark ? Might 
they not be the relics of saint or hermit interred centurics 
before but preserved miracuiously by nature? He gave 
instance after instance of such discoveries, but without avail 
Had not Houseman led the prosecution straight to the Well 
and said, ‘‘ Here we buried Clark’? ? And was not the 
murdered man’s skeleton found in the very place he had 
indicated ? So Aram mercly beat the air with his saints 
and anchorites. The jury knew what to think of it all, and 
we can imagine that they listened as to some fine performance 
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in a theatre, which, when done, will find Hamlet with a 
quart pot in his hand or Cleopatra sending to the public- 
house for gin. 

The conclusion of Aram’s eloquent speech gathered 
together all his defences. 

‘‘ Now, my lord, having endeavoured to show that the 
whole of this process is altogether repugnant to every part of 
my life; that it is inconsistent with my condition of health 
about that time—that no rational inference can be drawn 
that a person is dead who suddenly disappears —that 
hermitages were the constant repositories of the bones of the 
recluse and that proofs of this are well authenticated—that 
the revolutions in religion or the fortune of war has mangled 
or buried the dead—the conclusion remains perhaps no less 
reasonably than impatiently wished for. I, last, after a 
year’s confinement, equal to either fortune, put myself upon 
the candour, the justice, the humanity of your lordship, and 
upon yours, my countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 

They found him guilty at last, and that without hesitation. 
The vision of the gibbets by the wayside must have come 
back to him as he stood there in the dock, listening to the 
terrible words the Judge had to utter. ‘' To be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead.’’ Nay, more, to be hanged also in 
chains at Knaresborough Castle. He heard ahead the 
clanking of the iron in imagination, it may be, and saw the 
blacking bone, and he knew that in three days’ time that fate 
would be his. 

Nevertheless, he did not die without an effort. The three 
days permitted him to write a fair story of his life and a poem 
which was passable. He seems to have confessed, in a way, 
though it is to be doubted if he showed any real repentance. 
And the night before the day of execution he severed a vein 
in his arm and nearly cheated the law of itsdue. Fortunateiy, 
anatomy was not his strong point and he did not succeed in 
killing himself—so they dragged him, half-dead, along to 
Tvburn Field, outside the gates of York, and there thev 
finished him. 

Long afterwards his bones made grim music as they hung 
in the forest ; the curious gathered relics, and his skull wa. 
presented to the College of Physicians. 

Nearly seventy years were to elapse before Hood wrote 
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the poem which made a hero of him. Bulwer followed it 
with his maudlin novel. Between them they contrived a 
pretty figure of a man, upon whose memory sentimental 
young ladies shed many tears and whose wrongs are still 
remembered by the ignorant. But here is the true story. 


THE GREAT BANK OF ENGLAND FRAUDS 


By RICHARD CLOUD 


The Bank of England, considered impregnable against the 

cunning attack of the cleverest criminals, recetved a great 

fright when tt was discovered that George and Austin 

Bidwell had stolen a quarter of a million pounds by forgery. 

Only a foolish slip on the part of the forgers brought their 

audactous crime to light, and up to then their gains had 
been at the rate of £10,000 a day. 


N the United States of America there is no exact 

equivalent to the organisation of Scotland Yard. The 
state and city police forces have their detectives and plain- 
clothes officers, the Federal Government has a special force 
attached to the Ministry of Justice, but the co-ordination 
represented by Scotland Yard is not known, and the real 
detective forces in America are those controlled by William 
Burus and by the Pinkertons, of which the Pinkerton firm 
is perhaps the most famous, although at the present moment 
William Burns occupies an official position at Washington. 

The firm of Pinkerton grew from small beginnings. In 
1848 the founder of the firm was a sheriff in Chicago, having 
been invited to that position through his success in dealing 
with counterfeiters, and thereafter the Pinkertons had some 
sort of official recognition, being engaged, amongst other 
things, to protect President Lincoln in the stormy days 
preceding the War of Independence. 

In 1884, the business of Pinkerton came into the hands 
of Robert and his brother William. By this time there was a 
Pinkerton office in every State in America, for the firm dealt 
only with real crimes, such matters as engage the attention of 
private detectives in England—divorce cases, watching sus- 
pected persons, etc.—being refused. 


Amongst other duties they were engaged to protect banks. 
437 
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Most of the important banks of America were under their 
care In 1914. 

In 1872, William Pinkerton traced a bank robber to the 
East End of London. There were some difficulties of ex- 
tradition on the evidence that William possessed, and whilst 
he was waiting to secure fresh affidavits from the United 
States, his man disappeared, to be recaptured afterwards. 

One day William, in company with Inspector Shaw of 
Scotland Yard, was walking along the Strand, their niinds 
more occupied with recreation than with business. On their 
way they called in at a tailor’s shop, where certain notes 
had been changed which Pinkerton was able to identify with 
money that had been stolen in America. The inquiry pro- 
cecded upon the usual lines, and they were just about to 
leave the tailor’s shop when two men walked in. They were 
strangers to Shaw, but not altogether strangers to Pinkerton, 
who turned his face so that he might not be recognised, but 
watched them by means of a convenient mirror. When they 
had gone out of the shop, Pinkerton caught Shaw by the arm. 

‘- Did you see those two men who came in ?”’ he asked. 

Shaw had noticed them casually. 

‘‘ Who are they ?”’ he demanded. 

‘* That was Macdonnel and Bidwell. They are two of the 
most notorious bank forgers in the United States, and I 
hadn’t the slightest idea that they were in England. 1 can 
only tell you, from my knowledge of these gentlemen, that 
they are not in London on pleasure. Bidwell is about ag 
bad a scoundrel as you could meet anvwhere; and Mac- 
donnel can give all your crooks a start and a beating! Come 
along, we’ll follow them.” 


Sx 


They turned out of the shop into the Strand, and, keeping 
the two men in sight, trailed them home. To Pinkerton this 
little chase was the merest side line ; a busmuan’s holiday, for 
he had no charge against either Bidwell or the other man, 
and his chief intcrest was to discover whether these two were 
in communication with the man he was after, and who was 
engaged, if not exactly in the same kind of business, at 
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least in one which bore a strong family likeness to bank 
frauds. 

In those days al] banks suffered in some degree from the 
activities of minor swindlers ; but there had been nothing in 
the nature of a big haul made from any of the joint stock 
establishments, and except for the occasional forgeries on the 
Bank of England with which the police had to deal, that 
sedate establishment was practically immune from the 
activities of wrongdoers. So free, indeed, that a sense of false 
security had grown up in Threadneedle Street, and the 
possibility of clever minds getting behind the very careful 
system of book-keeping involved was pooh-poohed. So 
Shaw told Pinkerton. 

‘Let them pooh-pooh as much as thev like,” said Pin- 
kerton earnestly, ‘‘ but I tell you that these two men could 
take money out of the Bank of England very easily indeed. 
{t’s no business of mine, but I warn you that in Macdonnel 
and Bidwell you have two really dangerous and clever 
men.” 

Shaw was impressed, and since there was an excellent 
working arrangement between Pinkerton’s and Scotland 
Yard, he induced the head of the great American detective 
agency to send to America for the photographs of these two 
rogues, in order that they might be circulated in the higher 
branches of Scotland Yard. 

With these facts in their possession, Scotland Yard cir- 
cularised all the banks in the country, warning them of the 
activities of the two men, and received a very cold acknowledg- 
ment of their warning. 

Now, Austin Byron Bidwell was something more than an 
ordinary bank robber. In addition to his record as forger, he 
had established communication with several criminal organi- 
sations, not least of which was the New York bank detective 
ring, which was supposed to protect the banks, but in reality 
received a very large percentage of the proceeds of every 
robbery. Bidwell knew that, if the worst came to the worst, 
he could find safety in America, providing he was ready to 
cut up his share of the robbery with the chiefs of the New 
York detective force. And with this comforting knowledge, 
he and Macdonnel set about their preparations for engineering 
the fraud which was to rob the Bank of England of £200,000. 
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They were aided by Austin’s brother, George, and an accom 
plice named Noyes. 

The four had been two years in Europe, and by means of 
forged letters of credit had succeeded in amassing a very 
considerable sum. ‘They operated in Berlin, in Marseilles, 
Dresden, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and as soon as the continent 
of Europe grew a little too hot for them, they crossed to South 
America, till the hue and cry had died down, and then came 
over to England in the spring of 1872. Macdonnel took 
lodgings at a house in Piccadilly, and the three men began to 
organise their fraud. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that bill discounting 
is one of the commonplace functions of every banking system. 
Bills of exchange are constantly bought and sold as though 
they were stocks and shares that would mature on a certain 
date. Bills are given by the highest financial houses. The 
Rothschilds, for example, would give bills at a month or 
three months as readily as they would give cheques. 

That is to say, if I purchase a thousand pounds’ worth of 
machinery from a firm and give a bill, which is in reality a 
post-dated cheque, undertaking that the money shall be paid 
on a stipulated date, say in two months’ time, the man to 
whom I give that bill hands it to his bank, which discounts 
it, allowing him the thousand pounds, less a percentage, and 
placing the money immediately to his credit. All the great 
financial houses, as well as the great commercial houses, 
give bills, just as they receive bills, in payment for various 
services. 

Austin Bidwell began operations by opening a dona fide 
credit at the Burlington Gardens branch of the Bank of 
England, whilst his two confederates went out into the pro- 
vinces to secure genuine bills. It was quite a simple matter 
to secure bills drawn by well-known financial houses, and 
since Bidwell informed the bank that he was in England 
with the object of opening a Pullman-car manufactory in the 
region of Birmingham, and that his financial transactions 
would be large, no extraordinary precaution was taken in 
regard to him, although the authorities of the bank had in 
their possession a very full description of himself and his 
companions and a copy of their photographs ! 

Bidwell paid in a genuine bill of Rothschilds for £4500, 
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which was duly discounted and placed to his credit. Other 
genuine bills followed; and then there began to flow into 
Old Burlington Street a stream of forged acceptances. 

Now, the difference between an ordinary bill of exchange 
and that bill of exchange which we call a cheque, is that, in the 
case of a cheque, the document is returned to its drawer 
within a day or so, when he or his clerk can discover im- 
mediately if the cheque is forged or if there are any irregulari- 
ties in the business. But a bill of exchange may be two or 
three months before it is presented for payment to the drawer. 
And since Bidwell was apparently a man of some standing, 
and the acceptances that came in were from people of well- 
known financial stability, no questions were asked, the bills 
were discounted, and large sums were placed to the credit 
of the forger. 

No sooner was the money in the bank than Bidwell, who 
operated in the name of Warren, drew cheques in favour of 
one Horton, who had an account in the Continental Bank. 
Horton was, of course, himself. No sooner was the monev 
in the Continental Bank than it was drawn out, the notes 
exchanged for gold, the gold again exchanged for notes at 
the Threadneedle Branch of the Bank of England, and these 
put away handy against the day when the first of the fraudu- 
lent bills matured, and when it would be necessary for these 
men to make a quick getaway. 

Before the first forged bill should fall due, the conspirators 
had laid their plans to be clear of the country and in safe 
hiding. 


§ 2 


Apparently the authorities at the Bank of England had no 
idea that there was anything wrong about the account. 
Money was coming in in Jarge quantities, in a form which 
was perfectly normal, and was being paid out almost as 
quickly as it came in, but that was a very ordinary state ot 
affairs, met with in every banking business. 

And then the forgers committed one of those extraordinary 
pieces of folly which, for some reason difficult to fathom, are ex- 
hibited in almost every cleverly arranged plan of criminality 
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In two of the forged acceptances, supposed to have been 
drawn by the firm of Rothschilds, they omitted to put the 
date. The manager of the Bank of England sent the bills to 
Rothschilds, asking them to be good enough to insert the 
date, and thinking its omission was merely an oversight. 
The forgeries were at once detected, and Noyes, who was 
better known to the manager than any other of the gang, 
was Immediately arrested. 

As soon as the news came to Scotland Yard of the forgery, 
Inspector Shaw went up in a cab to the Bank, carrying with 
him the photographs of the two men, and Austin Bidwell’s 
was instantly recognised by the manager. 

The gang worked under the cover of a small crowd of 
five; and no sooner was Noyes in the hands of the police 
than Bidwell was informed of his peril. The gang had 
already made a rough division of the spoils. All was in 
readiness, day and night, for a quick departure ; suit-cases 
packed, railway and steamship tickets purchased under 
different a/zases ; and within a few hours of the discovery, 
and long before the police officers watching the various 
ports could be notified, Austin Bidwell fled to Paris to meet 
the girl with whom he was in love, and to whom he was 
married before he sct forth on his disastrous honeymoon 
trip. George Bidwell was arrested in Edinburgh. 

In the meantime the police were combing London for the 
others. Macclonnel was the most elusive and most difficult to 
find. He had appeared in only one or two of the trans- 
actions ; his place of residence was unknown, though Shaw 
had an idea that it was at this man’s house that the forgeries 
were perpetrated—a surmise which proved to be well 
founded. 

The extent of the defalcations was not yet known to the 
terrified bank officials. Their first impression was that they 
had been swindled to the extent of a million pounds, and the 
wildest rumours circulated through the City of London as 
to the bank’s stability. It complicated matters considerably 
that, amongst the forged acceptances, there were a number of 
genuine bills. 

A further complication was to be found in the fact that 
banks not only discount bills, but resell them—in other 
words. have them rediscounted by other banks. Many of the 
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acceptances which had been placed to Warren’s credit were 
scattered all over the country in the various banking institu- 
tions, and the amount of the bank’s loss remained problemati- 
cal for a very considerable time. The exact amount stolen 
is believed to have been some £200,000, half of which, 
however, was subsequently recovered. 

The Bank of England might, indeed, have avoided the 
loss of a penny but for the blatant dishonesty of the bank 
police of New York. 

That the thieves should have omitted to put the date into 
two of the forged bills is inexplicable ; but a more extra- 
ordinary act of folly was to follow. 


§ 3 


Pinkerton’s had been immediately notified, and William 
Pinkerton, who was in New York, got at once into touch with 
the Paris police, gucssing that Austin Bidwell and Macdonnel 
would double back to the Continent. From the inquiries of 
the French police officers, aided by Pinkerton’s own agents 
in Paris, it was discovered that a man answering Bidwell’s 
description had been married and had left almost immedi- 
ately on a ship sailing for Vera Cruz. 

Pinkerton’s made a few inquiries, and discovered that the 
ship would probably call at Havana, and William Pinkerton, 
who had only just landed in New York, was dispatched with 
all haste to intercept the steamer. 

Unconscious of the extraordinary activity of the London 
and American police, Bidwell watched the approaching shore 
of Havana with a sense of satisfaction that he had shaken off 
pursuit, and that ahead of him, in the semi-tropical climate of 
South America, were many years during which he might 
enjoy the fruits of his nefarious practices. The police would 
be looking for a single man, he argued, or two men; they 
would not identify, in one of this happy honeymoon 
couple, the notorious Austin Bidwell who was wanted 
for forgery. 

He was in his cabin when the pilot boat came out, and he 
did not see the hateful figure of the detective as he climbed 
up on to the deck ; but a few minutes later there came a tap 
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at the door, which opened to reveal the man he knew only 
too well. 

“IT want you, Bidwell,” said Pinkerton, ‘‘ for conspiring 
to rob the Bank of England of a million dollars.” 

The frightened girl wife, ignorant of her husband’s 
character, clung to him in fear and anguish. In another 
minute Austin Bidwell was handcuffed and was being marched 
up to the deck and to the waiting police boat. 

Handing his prisoner over to his men, Pinkerton went 
back to the cabin and instituted a thorough search. To his 
amazement, beyond a few hundred pounds which the man 
had in his possession, there was no sign of the stolen property. 
Dumbfounded, the police chief went back to his prisoner 
and questioned him. Austin Bidwell only smiled triumph- 
antly. 

‘* Say,’ he drawled, ‘‘ what sort of a bank robber am I ? 
If I’d taken that money, wouldn’t I have it with me? Do 
you think I’d trust anybody else ? ”’ 

This was a facer for Pinkerton, but whether the man had 
money or not, he was wanted by the English police and, 
taken ashore, was lodged in jail. 

But where was the money? Pinkerton went back to the 
ship, had the hold cleared of al] baggage belonging to the 
prisoner, and this was carefully examined, without, however, 
discoveriny a single dollar. 

And then an idea occurred to the detective. Bidwell 
would know that he was calling at Havana, and that he would 
be there long enough to enable him to go ashore and collect 
any letters which might be waiting for him at the post office. 
What would be easier than for him to have posted on the 
money in advance? And with this idea firmly fixed in his 
mind, Pinkerton went to the post office, to find his judgment 
vindicated, for there were a number of packages and letters 
waiting for Bidwell in his assumed name, and amongst these 
was a considerable sum of moncy in American bonds, and 
letters, one of which was from George Bidwell, the brother 
of the forger, who had been operating for the gang in 
Ireland, and had been arrested and escaped from prison. 
Incidentally, this letter told the police the hiding-place of 
vet another package of bonds, which were eventually 
recovered. 
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So far as Bidwell was concerned, the chase seemed at an 
end; but within two or three days of his confinement in the 
Havana prison, an amazing thing happened. One morning, 
as he was being marched from one part of the prison to 
another, he eluded his guards and, leaping through an open 
window, fell two stories into the crowded street below. He 
miraculously escaped hurt, and, scrambling to his feet before 
the astonished passers-by ‘could realise what had happened, 
he had made his escape ! 

That is the baldest narrative of an escape which was 
probably much better planned than is believed. Bidwell, 
who knew the corrupt Colonial Spanish, and had a smattering 
of the language, had probably succeeded in bribing his 
guards—by no means a difficult proposition to a man of his 
plausibility ; the more so, since it is certain that he was 
supplied with money from some outside source. 

Pinkerton was in his hotel when the news came to him of 
the prisoner’s escape, and he rushed to the jail, to find that 
the story was only too true. But with that dogged determina- 
tion which was a characteristic of his family, he went out to 
trail down his man. 

The island of Havana was roughly searched from end to 
end, and it soon became apparent to the detective that, 
impossible as it might seem, Bidwell had not only escaped 
from the jail, but was clear of the island. 

Pinkerton refused, in the first place, to accept this latter 
theory, most industriously urged by the local police officials. 
He argued that Bidwell would be so knocked about by his 
leap that, though he might have got out of Havana, he could 
not have got away to sea. Every boat had been searched, the 
coustguards were patrolling the beaches; and when, a few 
days later, there came a report of a strange white man 
wandering on the seashore, Pinkerton made his way to that 
part of the coast and rearrested the prisoner, this time beyond 
all hope of getting away. 

In the meantime, the third chief member of the gang was 
engaged in an adventure of an even more exciting character. 
When the warning came, and he knew that Bidwell had got 
away to Paris, he, proceeding with more leisure, stopped to 
make away with the evidence of his guilt which, as Inspector 
Shaw had guessed, was to be found in his lodgings. Nobody 
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however, had associated Macdonnel with the quiet house in 
Piccadilly. To his landlady he was a well-behaved man of 
pleasant demeanour, who spent a great deal of his time in 
his room, working, as he had informed her, “‘ on important 
documents.’’ She thought he was a lawyer’s clerk employed 
to engross important documents, and did not dream that she 
harboured under her roof one of the most brilliant forgers 
whom the world has ever known. 

Macdonnel packed without haste, destroyed all the instru- 
ments of his craft, and then, when he was ready to go, com- 
mitted the crowning folly to which I have already made 
reference. He sat down to write letters to some of his 
acquaintances—and used a clean piece of blotting-paper to 
dry the ink on his letters ! 

This done, he left the house in a hurry, without taking the 
trouble to inform his unsuspicious landlady or even to pay her 
bill. Had he destroyed the blotting-paper, had he even 
taken the trouble to settle his account, and to offer some 
excuse for being called away into the country, he would in all 
probability have escaped detection. 

The landlady was puzzled by his hurried departure, made 
an inspection of the room, and saw that he had taken with 
him all his worldly possessions, and was alarmed to realise 
that she had been bilked. In a sense of resentment against 
her lodger. she sat down after tea ‘o read the evening news- 
paper, and there read the account of Noyes’s arrest and a 
fairly garbled story of the extensive frauds which had been 
practised on the bank so successfully. Again she went up 
into Macdonnel’s room, but this time she instituted a search ; 
and one of the first things she found was the clean piece of 
blotting-paper bearing the marks of Macdonnel’s corre- 
spondence. She held it up to the mirror, and what she read 
confirmed her suspicions. Taking the piece of blotting- 
paper, she put on her cloak and went out to interview the 
police. 

Shaw, who was summoned just as soon as he heard of the 
arrival of this important witness, saw the blotting-paper, and 
realised that the mysterious lodger was Macdonnel. The 
blotting-paper told the police much more than Macdonnel 
could guess, for there appeared a word which was deciphered 
later as the name of a ship, the Thuringia 
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§ 4 


Macdonnel left Piccadilly, drove by cab to Euston, and 
took train for Liverpool. He arrived on the Mersey that 
night, and without delay caught another train, which brought 
him early the following afternoon to Southampton. He had to 
zigzag his way across England and Wales to accomplish this 
feat, but he was successful in so far as he was able to catch 
a boat for Havre and reach the Thuringia before Scotland 
Yard could communicate with its captain. In these days of 
wireless it is a simple matter to keep track of every ship on the 
ocean, but before radiography was discovered a ship was out 
of touch the moment it sailed from port. 

Macdonnel had no illusions about the genius either of the 
English police or their American comrades. He knew that 
by sailing to New York, as he was, he was running his head 
into the lion’s mouth; but in preparation for such a hasty 
exit he had been in communication with the captain of the 
bank detectives of New York, and the plan he had made 
was one which was calculated to baffle the cleverest of police 
organisations. 

The bank ring lived on the contributions of criminals. 
Ostensibly existing to protect banking institutions from the 
depredations of thieves, it filled in reality a position analogous 
to that occupied by Jonathan Wild in the darkest days of 
English jurisprudence. Captain Irving, the chief of the 
police, was on the friendliest terms with Macdonnel, with 
whom he had probably shared a considerable amount of 
plunder in the past. And Macdonnel’s scheme was simplicity 
itself. In the letter he wrote to New York he hinted at a big 
coup that was being worked, which might necessitate a 
hurried visit to New York. If the police were after him— 
that is to say, 1f Captain Irving knew that the police were 
after him—it was arranged that Irving’s men should go down 
to the ship, arrest him, and confiscate the plunder, which 
was to be divided when Macdonnel was surreptitiously 
released from prison. The New York bank police were then 
to report that, although they had arrested the prisoner, no 
money had been found in his possession, and Macdonnel 
thought that the fact that he had been arrested in a penniless 
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state would be quite enough to induce the English police to 
give up any sort of attempt to arrest him ; more especially as 
by now, he guessed, they would have caught one or other of 
his companions. 

Whilst we must give a large measure of credit to the fore- 
sight and ingenuity of the police forces, it is certain that 
Noyes, who regarded himself as something of a victim, and 
was already under arrest, had given a considerable amount 
of information to Inspector Shaw—information which was 
largely responsible for the eventual capture of Bidwell. 

With the knowledge that Macdonnel was sailing on the 

Thuringia, the work of the English police was simplified 
A detective officer went to Havre and verified the story that a 
man answering Macdonnel’s description had come on board 
at the last minute in another name than his own. This news 
was sent to London, and Shaw telegraphed to Pinkerton to 
arrest Macdonnel and bring him back to England for 
trial. 
The bank frauds were now public property, not only in 
Europe but in the United States. The newspapers were 
filled with stories of the three men who had successfully robbed 
the greatest banking concern in the world of a million dollars, 
and the news that Macdonnel was on the 7huringia, if it 
was not public property, was known, amongst others, to 
Captain Irving. 

The plan of operations was as follows: Irving and his 
lieutenant were to board the 7urzngza outside Sandy Hook ; 
the lieutenant was to arrest their prisoner, at the same time 
covering from observation the transfer of the money which 
Macdonnel had in his possession, and which would be trans- 
ferred at the moment of arrest to the police chief. 

There is very little honour amongst thieves, and certainly 
Macdonnel had some doubt in his mind as to how the loot 
would eventually be divided when he was let out of prison. 
He therefore divided the money he carried into two portions : 
eighty-three thousand dollars (some 4,17,000) he kept in his 
pocket, and the remainder, some 425,000, he put in the false 
bottom of the trunk, which was addressed for delivery to his 
sister. With these preparations made, he waited with 
equanimity for the ship to sight Fire Island, having in his 
mind a conviction, amounting to a certainty, that his presence 
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on the ship was known, and that he would be in the hands of 
the police as soon as the vessel passed Sandy Hook. 

Now, Pinkerton’s had been notified of his presence on the 
Thuringia; and Pinkerton’s had no illusions about the 
probity of the bank police. It was a point of honour and a 
point of pride with this American organisation that all their 
dealings should be marked by absolute honesty ; and they 
were determined that the plan between Irving and Macdonnel 
should be frustrated. Through their extraordinary system of 
intelligence they became aware of the pretty little plot that 
had been hatched ; and as the day drew nearer when the 
Thuringia was due to arrive, the chief of the Pinkerton 
Service made his plans to upset the scheme of the conspirators. 

A few hours before the Zhuringza was due at Sandy 
Hook, a party of Pinkerton’s men went into a tug that had 
been specially chartered, and stole away towards the open 
sea The police boat was then lying in New York Harbour, 
but before Pinkerton’s had proceeded far; the news was 
flashed to the head of the bank police that Pinkerton’s were 
on the warpath, and within an hour the police boat was 
steaming at full speed towards Sandy Hook. 

They came up with the Pinkerton boat, which had 
anchored for the night, and dropped their anchor parallel to 
their rivals. Early in the morning, a faint light appeared at 
sea. It was the Zhuringza, and the moment the watch 
reported having sighted the ship, the Pinkerton boat dashed 
out to meet it. 

Simultaneously the police boat got on the move, and there 
began a race for the ship, for the prize of £40,000 ! 

The boats ran level for a long time, and then the police 
boat began to forge slowly ahead, despite the frantic efforts 
of Pinkerton’s engineer. They gained a minute—just long 
enough to enable the police boat to draw alongside of the 
Thuringia, and the chief and his lieutenant scrambled 
aboard. By arrangement, Macdonnel was waiting on the 
deck to receive them. In a minute, before the Pinkerton 
man could dash on to the deck, the transfer of the bonds had 
been made, and Macdonnel was a prisoner in the hands of the 
bank ring ! 

It was a bitter pill for Pinkerton’s to swallow, the more so 
since they knew that not only had they lost the money, which 
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they had pledged themselves torestore to the Bank of England, 
but because they had lost their man ; for they did not doubt 
that, on some pretext or other, Macdonnel would either be 
released, or else would be allowed to escape through some 
conveniently open door, and the escape suppressed until the 
man was beyond reach of Pinkerton’s bloodhounds. 

Macdonnel was taken ashore and lodged in jail. 

‘* A few days and we’ll have you out again,’’ whispered 
one of the corrupt police officers as he was bundled into his 
cell. 

And, never doubting, Macdonnel settled himself down to 
wait, with whatever patience he could summon, for the 
welcome release. But that release never came. The sum 
was too small a one for Irving to divide. He may have 
thought that Macdonnel was double-crossing him, and in 
this he would not have been far wrong. But what is more 
probable is that the Pinkertonian energy had communicated 
itself to Washington, and the story of the cunning escape 
had been notified to executive headquarters, with the result 
that the Federal authorities made it impossible for the forger 
to get away according to plan. 

Slowly, as the days passed and he saw the proceedings for 
extradition taking shape, it began to dawn upon Macdonnel 
that he had been double-crossed. And then came news of a 
crowning misfortune, which blotted out all hopes of escape 
with the aid of an infuriated Irving. Pinkerton’s had trailed 
the trunk addressed to Macdonnel’s sister, had taken and 
opened it, and had discovered the $125,000 which Macdonnel 
had so carefully hidden. 

Irving was furious; making no disguise of the part he 
had played, he accused the prisoner of double-crossing him, 
and trom that moment Macdonnel’s fate was sealed. In the 
custody of Pinkerton officers he was brought back to England. 
Bidwell had already arrived ; and there began a trial which 
ended in all the conspirators being sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. George Bidwell was released after serving 
fourteen years; Austin Bidwell served nineteen before 
obtaining his freedom. In the days of their prosperity the 
brothers had spent thousands in mere extravagances. Both 
of them died in the most miserable poverty. 

The Bidwells and Macdonnel were perhaps the only 
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criminals who have succeeded in defrauding a bank to any 
great extent without the assistance of some confederate 
within the bank itself. Their success was all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that they were practically 
unknown to the bank authorities, and possessed of no 
credentials which would inspire the confidence of a great 
banking house. 


AN AMAZING IMPOSTURE 
By JOHN G. ROWE 


An illiterate servant-girl, who tramped the countryside, 
decetved and puzzled all England, by cleverly inventing a 
language and using cabalistic characters for letters and 
numerals, not unlike a mixture of Arabic and Chinese. 
To-day, this girl might have commanded a good salary as a 
dress-designer, for she made herself most striking Oriental 
costumes. Her cunning and resource were never at fault. 
Never for a moment was she caught napping or off her guard ; 
nor aid she forget the part she was acting and make a false 
move so as to betray herself. Never in the slightest particular 
did she arouse suspicion that she was not what she pretended 
to be, and men of learning and science were taken in by her. 


“\,N the night of April 3rd, 1817—-assuredly it was two 
() days late: it should have been April ist, ‘t All Fools’ 
Day ’’—the overseer of the poor of the parish of Almonds- 
bury, in Gloucestershire, called at Knole Park, the residence 
of Mr. Samuel Worrall, a county magistrate, to ask his advice 
about a young woman who had entered a cottage in the 
village and spoke a language none of the inhabitants could 
understand. 

‘* She made signs that she wished to sleep,” said the officer. 
‘* She has a cotton shawl on her head, arranged like an ast 
Indian turban, and she looks as if she came from some 
Eastern country, for she has very black eyes and hair, a 
dark complexion and very white teeth. Indeed, she is very 
good-looking, and I should say about twenty-five years of 
age. As I knew you had a Greek man-servant, sir, who 
speaks several languages, I thought that he might be able to 


interpret what she says.”’ 
452 
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§ x 


Mr. Worrall and his wife were both interested, and told 
the officer to bring her to them, but the young stranger dis- 
played the utmost reluctance to leave the cottage, and seemed 
in mortal fear some injury would be done her. She was at 
Jast, however, induced to accompany the overseer, and she 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Worrall and their Greek 
man-servant. 

As the officer had said, she was a very personable young 
woman of an Oriental type, with a plump, oval face, very 
large and luminous biack eyes, full of intelligence ; a shapely, 
aquiline nose, though rather thick ; and large, full lips which 
gave her a good-humoured expression. She was only a 
couple of inches over five feet, but was well formed. Dressed 
in a rather ill-fitting gown of coarse black stuff, she had a 
white muslin frill round her neck, and she wore two shawls 
of poor cotton material, one draped artistically about her 
shoulders, and the other arranged, as the overseer had 
described, Jike an Oriental headdress—piled high, like a 
turban, on the crown of the head and falling in graceful folds 
to either shoulder. 

Mr. Worrall’s Greek man-servant could make nothing of 
her. He could not understand her speech, nor she his, and 
he had to give her up in despair. By sign language, the 
Worralls ascertained that all she had on her were a few half- 
pence and a bad sixpence; that she came from the East, 
was very footsore and fatigued, and had travelled far. The 
Worralls sent her back to the cottage in the village, accom 
panied by the lady’s-maid and a footman, who were to inform 
the cottagers that they would be recompensed for lodging 
and feeding her. 

On returning to the cottage, the stranger pointed to a print 
on the wall, representing a banana tree, and intimated by 
signs that it grew in her country. When shown the bed she 
was to occupy, she shook her head and indicated she was 
used to sleeping upon cushions on the floor. The land 
lady’s little girl lay down on the bed and pretended to sleep, 
and on that the stranger was prevailed upon to get into the 
bed. Before doing so, however, she knelt down, first facing 
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the east and then the west, and apparently worshipped the 
sun, calling aloud several times, ‘‘ Allah Tallah.” 

The use of the name “ Allah” for the Deity convinced 
Mrs. Worrall, who called next morning, that she was a 
Mohammedan. Mrs. Worrall sent for the vicar of the parish, 
and he brought some illustrated books of travels in the East. 
On being shown the plates, the stranger apparently recog- 
nised those dealing with China, and signified she had been in 
a big ship. Mrs. Worrall took her back to Knole Park, and 
showed her some Chinese ornaments. The stranger indi- 
cated they came from her country, and, pointing to herself, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Caraboo, Caraboo,’’ so it was concluded that 
that was her name. 

She would not eat any animal food, turning away from 
meat and wine or fermented drinks of any kind in disgust, 
taking only water or tea, and fish, eggs, bread, milk puddings 
and fruit. The Worralls took her to the Mayor of Bristol, 
but nothing could be learned from her or about her, and she 
was committed to a home for the destitute. Mrs. Worrall 
left her there only a couple of days, however, feeling extremely 
sorry for her and bringing her back again to Knole, where 
she became an honoured guest. 

The utmost efforts were now made to discover who and 
what she was. Bristol was ransacked for travellers who 
might understand her language; but, although several who 
had been to China and the East were brought before her, 
none could make head or tail of what she said. A Dr. 
Wilkinson of Bath became as interested in her as the Worralls ; 
and at last a Portuguese, named Manuel Eynesso, who had 
travelled in the Malay States, declared he knew her language. 
Prior to this, however, she had indicated that she could 
write, and had becn supplied with pen, ink and paper. 
She wrote a letter which was sent to one or both of the 
Universities to decipher, but without effect. The char- 
acters she used somewhat resembled Chinese. When asked 
to count she gave ‘‘ duce” for two, ‘‘trua’”’ for three 
and ‘‘ zennee”’ for five, and savants saw in these words 
philological resemblance to the French ‘ deux,’ ‘ trois” 
and ‘‘ cing.” 

Manuel Eynesso, the Malayan Portuguese, now apparently 
cleared up the mystery surrounding her. He asserted that 
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she spoke a dialect used on the coast of Sumatra and other 
islands of the Malay Archipelago; that her name was 
Caraboo, and that she came from an island called /Javasu. 
Her father, whose name was /essu Mandu, was a king or 
chief of high rank, commanding soldiers, and originally 
came from China, or Congee, as she called it. Her mother 
was a Maudin, or Malay, and was slain in a fight with some 
Boogoos, or cannibals. Her proper name was Sizssu Mandu, 
but it had been changed to Cavadoo in order to celebrate a 
victory her father won. 

Her father had four wives in all, and when he went abroad 
he was carried in a palanquin on the shoulders of Macrazoos, 
or common men. He wore a gold button on his turban, 
with three peacock feathers on the right side of the head, and 
a gold chain round his neck, suspending a large, square 
piece of amber, framed in gold. Her mother, who was the 
favourite wife, painted the teeth black and wore a jewel 
piercing the nose, with a gold chain attached to the right 
temple. The AZacratoos, or common people, always salaamed 
to her father, going down on the two knees and touching the 
right temple with the right hand. They only knelt on one 
knee to her, as the princess. Her father was very light- 
complexioned, but her mother was a yellowy-brown. As a 
princess, Caraboo herself had always worn seven peacock 
feathers on the left side of the head. 

It appeared also, from Eynesso’s account, that Caraboo 
was kidnapped while walking in her father’s garden at 
Javasu, along with three women attendants, by some Malay 
pirates in a proa or prahu. In the struggle she herself 
wounded two of the pirates with her creese, and her father, 
who attempted to rescue her, accidentally killed with an 
arrow one of her women attendants. Within a fortnight she 
was sold to the captain of a slaving or pirate brig, which 
carried guns and a crew of forty men, including a justee, or 
surgeon. Zappa Boo was the name of the captain of the 
brig, and he wore his black hair in a long plait down his 
back. The justee had to attend her, for she was ill nearly 
unto death with grief and misery. 

The brig was at sea for about a month and then put into 
Batavia in Java, where it remained some days, obtaining four 
more women slaves. Then it sailed to Cape Town, thence 
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to St. Helena, and finally was driven by a storm into the 
Bristol Channel. As the vessel was beating out again, 
Caraboo jumped overboard in the dark and swam ashore. 
A woman tramp she met in the morning willingly exchanged 
the clothes she was now wearing for the richer garments 
given to her aboard the brig, although the latter were wet. 

Such was the tale told of her by Manuel Eynesso. It was 
generally believed, and the fame of the ‘‘ Princess Caraboo ” 
spread far and wide, men of learning and science now 
visiting her at Knole Park and trying to interrogate her. 

To bear out Eynesso’s story, she drew a rude chart illus- 
trating her voyage to Europe. She stated that she had 
travelled with her parents to Congee, or China, going by 
a prow or proa, in a large flotilla of such craft, full of her 
father’s warriors. 

Some of her learned visitors pointed out that the characters 
she wrote for words and numbers somewhat resembled 
Arabic. 

Experts all over the country hotly disputed as to the possible 
language the strange signs represented. 


32 

Her kind friends, the Worralls, provided her with calico 
and coloured threads in order to make herself a dress 
according to her native fashion. She designed a truly 
princely garb. It consisted of an elaborately ornamented 
bodice, with embroidered straps upon the shoulders, over 
a loose, flowing robe or gown, which descended half-way 
below the knees. This robe she cleverly decorated with 
scroll-like symbols, and fringed some inches decp at the 
hem with lace. It had elbow sleeves, over which she draped 
a rose-coloured scarf, with the ends trailing on the ground. 
Around her neck she wore a locket and gold chain which 
were given to her, and on her head a Napoleonic type of 
headgear, made of stiffened cloth, half-hood, half-turban, 
and bedecked with several peacock feathers, like a diadem, 
on the left side. She wore no stockings, but open sandals 
with flat, wooden soles, secured by cross-straps reaching to 
the knee. 
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When informed that if she died in this country she would 
be buried in a coffin, she shuddered and made signs that the 
dead in her part of the world were just laid in the ground, 
wrapped in a shroud. With the scarf she would occasionally 
veil her face before strangers, indicating that the women of 
her country always did so before men they did not know. 
The passage of time she expressed by tying knots in a curious 
way on a cord, and in this same manner she described the 
days she was at sea, journeying from place to place. She 
indicated that she was kept a close prisoner as a rule, below 
deck, on the brig that brought her to Europe; and, by 
putting her fingers on her closed eyes and shaking her head, 
that she was not allowed to see much of what happened at the 
ports. 

She helped out her unintelligible language—pure gibberish, 
as it proved to be—by much excited gesticulation and great 
animation of countenance. She preferred to prepare her 
own meals, and, while still eschewing meat, wine or spirits, 
showed a great liking for Indian curry, which we are told 
she made very savoury. She would pass over bread for rice, 
and, as already stated, she would take fish before anything 
else, indicating it was the chief food of her people. A large 
scar on her back she ascribed to an injury she received from 
one of her kidnappers. 

As time hung heavily on her hands, she frequently practised 
with a bow and arrows, slinging both on her left shoulder 
when not in use. She also fenced with dagger and sword, 
wearing a wooden sword, which she contrived, on her right 
side. She danced a great deal, assuming all manner of 
graceful poses, bending the body about, dropping on one 
knee, etc., usually finishing up with wild gyrations until 
she was exhausted and sank upon the floor or a chair. 


§ 3 


All England became interested in her; members of the 
beau monde at Bath crowded to see her; and Dr. Wilkinson 
and the Worralls petitioned the East India Company at India 
House, London, to make some provision for her and enable 
her to get back to her own land. Dr. Wilkinson himself 
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went to see the East India directors on the matter. Some of 
these apparently were agreeable to doing something for her, 
and her friends were intending to send her before them, 
when it was discovered that she was an artful impostor—that 
she was a Devonshire girl named Mary Baker, who had in 
her life ‘‘ played many parts.”’ 

There seem to be two different versions of how the hoax 
was found out, but very likely both are correct—that, inde- 
pendently and without knowledge of each other, two sets of 
persons were working in different ways to expose her. 

First of all, a young journeyman came to Almondsbury to 
find work, and on beholding the much-talked-of ‘‘ Princess 
Caraboo,”’ declared to his mates that he had met her some 
time before when he was tramping the countryside, and, 
taking pity upon her forlorn condition and on account of the 
sad story she had told him, had treated her to a meal, followed 
by a glass of rum at a country inn. 

His tale was spreading and gaining some belief, in spite 
of the incredulity generally expressed, when a Mrs. Neale, of 
Bristol], happened to read an account of “ the princess ” in 
a local paper. The account was from the pen of the active 
Dr. Wilkinson of Bath, who gave a full description of her, 
even as to the scar on her back. Mrs. Neale was satisfied 
from the description that the so-called ‘‘ princess’ was a 
young woman tramp who had lodged with her and given 
the name of Mary Baker, adding that she was born at 
Witheridge, 1n Devonshire. 

Mrs. Neale went to a Mr. Mortimore, living in the same 
-city of Bristol, and told him of her suspicions. She gave 
chapter and verse sufficiently to induce that gentleman to 
write to the Worralls. They, worthy people, could not 
credit that they had been so thoroughly imposed upon, but 
were sensible enough to decide to confront Caraboo with 
Mrs. Neale. 

A Bristol artist of some distinction named Bird was 
painting ‘‘the princess’s’’ portrait, and Mrs. Worrall was 
in the habit of accompanying her to his studio for the sittings. 
Instead of driving up to his door as usual on the following 
-day, Mrs. Worrall drove up with the girl to Mr. Mortimore’s, 
where it had been arranged Mrs. Neale was to be in waiting. 

Mrs. Worrall left Caraboo in one room and went into 
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another, and there had an interview with Mrs. Neale and 
that woman’s daughters. Caraboo was then confronted 
with her late landlady, who at once declared she was Mary 
Baker. 

‘* The princess,’ although she must have been terribly 
confounded at this unexpected exposure, pretended at first 
not to understand what Mrs. Neale said, and appealed to 
Mrs. Worrall in her unintelligible gibberish, like an innocent 
person. 

‘* Now listen to me,” said Mrs. Worrall. ‘ If you are the 
impostor this good woman and her daughters declare you 
to be, I will not prosecute you or have anything done to you, 
provided you will admit it, tell me here and now who and 
what you are. On the other hand, if you persist in feigning 
not to understand and in your pretensions to be a foreign 
princess named Caraboo, I will have the fullest inquiries 
made. You will be taken to Witheridge, for one thing, 
and—-- 

‘‘J—I am an impostor. These women are telling the 
truth. My name is Mary Baker. That is my married 
name. I was born Mary Wilcox. Oh, Mrs. Worrall, you 
will keep your promise, and not—not send me to jail or do 
anything of that kind! You will not cast me off or send me 
back to my father in Witheridge,’’ stammered the soz-disant 
princess, falling upon her knees, bursting into tears of dire 
apprehension, and seizing and clinging to her patroness’s 
hands. 

What the much-deluded Mrs. Worrall must have thought 
at that moment goodness only can say. Even on hearing 
those words from the impostor’s own lips the good lady could 
hardly believe the whole thing was a hoax—a lie from 
beginning to end. 

What about Manuel Eynesso’s story ? Surely the impostor 
must have come from the East—must have lived many years 
in Malaysia, to have picked up the language, and all that P 

The good lady was to suffer a cruel disillusionment. 
Manuel Eynesso would seem to have been almost as great 
an impostor in his way, as resourceful a cheat and humbug, 
as ‘‘ Princess Caraboo ”’ herself. He could zo¢ have under- 
stood her language, or have recognised it, for it was sheer 
gibberish. She probably—nay, undoubtedly—interlarded it 
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with many Oriental words or phrases, such as Allah (God), 
for instance, but he must have invented the yarn he told. It 
paid him to do so. 

Mrs. Worrall, very considerately, promised to spare the 
girl impostor, and even to help her still, if she would tell 
everything concerning her past. 

Thereupon, with many tears and protestations that she 
had been driven to act in the way she had from penury and 
misery, the girl explained that she was born in Witheridge in 
1792, her parents being named Wilcox. Another account 
before the writer gives the year of her birth as 1795, but this 
is Clearly a mistake. 

From a very early age she was accustomed to roaming 
about. Her mother taught her to spin wool, and obliged her 
to work as much as she could, and in the season she was 
employed in weeding in the cornfields. Mary Wilcox, how- 
ever, evinced strong inclinations to follow the occupations 
and amusements of a boy. ‘‘ When fatigued, she would 
go into the water,” says a contemporary account. 

She received practically no education, and when she was 
sixteen her mother, being uneasy at her way of life, procured 
her a situation at Exeter. But she left this situation after 
two years, and went on tramp, trying to find another. ‘“‘ From 
Exeter she wandered to Taunton, sleeping under hayricks 
and in barns, always exciting compassion, rather than 
importuning for alms.’”’ Thus she commenced in earnest 
the life of a wandering mendicant. 

‘* Sometimes she met with encouragement, and sometimes 
with rebuffs,’ states an account of her, published in 1824, only 
six years after her imposture, ‘‘ but she soon acquired a habit 
of tearing her clothes to tatters, and to appear as miserable 
as possible. In a word, she became proficient in all the 
artifices, and was exposed to all the vicissitudes of the trade 
she had chosen.” 

Eventually she made her way to Bristol, with five shillings 
in her pocket—a sum she had obtained from a compassionate 
gentleman, who came upon her ostensibly trying to hang 
herself. Expending her money, she applied to the 
‘* Strangers’ Friend Society” in Bris.ol, ‘‘ but an inquiry 
having been set on foot as to her character and history, she 
deemed it prudent to decamp, and set off for London.” 
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Near London, having tramped the whole way on foot, she 
fell ill, and obtained a lift from a wagoner, who took her to 
St. Giles’ Hospital, where she was confined a considerable 
time with ‘‘a frenzy fever ’’—that is, brain fever. ‘‘ Her 
youth and engaging manners induced the chaplain of the 
institution to commiserate her forlorn condition, and he 
humanely procured her a situation as a servant in a family, 
with whom she remained three years. During that time 
she learned to read and write, and made use of the accom- 
plishments to trick her mistress, though not in a very serious 
way.” 

A fellow-servant had invited her to a wedding, but leave 
was refused her. ‘Thereupon she concocted a fictitious letter 
and sent it to her mistress. This letter purported to come 
from one of her mistress’s own friends, and asked if Mary 
Wilcox might attend a christening which was to take place 
on the same day as the wedding. WDeceived, Mary’s mistress 
gave her leave to go, and the girl attended the wedding. 

Next day, however, she was asked the name of the child, 
and if the party were a large one. She was so confused that 
her mistress’s suspicions were excited, and on inquiry she 
was bowled out in her imposture. 

Sent about her business for this deceit, she now assumed 
male attire, and tried to get a situation as a footman! At 
one place she was invited into the parlour and interrogated 
by three gentlemen and four ladies, who, however, declined 
to engage her on account of her short stature. Crossing 
Salisbury Plain, still attired as a young man, she fell in with 
two men on horseback, who stopped her and asked her if she 
had any money. She replied that she had been about to 
beg from them. ‘Thereupon the pair, who were highwaymen, 
offered to take her as a man-servant, believing her to be what 
she pretended. 


§ 4 


At the first chance she got, however, she fled from them ; 
and, suffering great hardships and privations, she begged 
her way home to Devonshire, and presented herself at her 
parents’ house in Witheridge. The call of the road soon 
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drew her away again, and, once more disguised as a young 
man, she obtained a situation ‘‘ close to her father’s house, 
without exciting the least suspicion, having acquired the art 
of altering her features so completely that no one knew her.” 

After residing at Witheridge some time, she removed to a 
neighbouring village ; but being sent with a message through 
deep snow, ‘“‘ she was overwhelmed and lay buried all night.” 
In the morning she was found benumbed and insensible ; 
and, on being conveyed to the nearest farm, the removal of 
her wet clothes discovered her sex. She was obliged to leave 
the place and set out in pursuit of new adventures. Once 
more she made her way to London, and now obtained a 
situation as a woman-servant. 

Sent one day to a bookseller’s to get some books, she was 
engaged in conversation by another visitor to the shop, a 
gentleman-looking man, who seemed greatly taken with her 
appearance. He asked her to meet him, said his name was 
Baker, and that he had travelled a great deal. She met him 
again, and he asked her to be his wife. He had travelled 
much in the East, and it was from him that she learned the 
Asiatic words and customs which she employed in her great 
imposture. After a year or two her husband suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving her destitute. 

She is believed now to have tried her luck in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, where she lived for a time with a respectable 
family as a servant. She eventually strayed back to her 
native place, Witheridge, and, ten days later, decided to try 
to get to America. Setting out once more for Bristol, she 
met some gipsies, and remained with them some days. The 
idea then occurred to her of trying to pass herself off as a 
foreigner. She proceeded to Bristol, and made inquiries as 
to when a ship would be sailing for America and how much 
the passage would cost her. Learning that a vessel would 
be sailing in fifteen days and that the captain would take her 
for five pounds, she changed her bonnet for a shawl, which 
she arranged turban fashion, and so set out for Almondsbury, 
to excite charity and to obtain the passage money as a poor 
foreign woman, stranded in England. 

What followed the reader already knows. 

Mrs. Worrall agreed to provide her with a passage to 
.America, and thither the girl subsequently sailed. How she 
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fared over in the States history sayeth not, but before her 
departure people came from far and near to see her, and her 
fame was greater than ever. It seemed passing all belief 
that an illiterate young woman should have been so able to 
dupe shrewd, clear-sighted, learned men as she had done. 


A GREAT BULLION ROBBERY 


By HORACE J. ANDREWS 


Scotland Yard had to admit itself daffied by this great and 
famous robbery, which caused the profoundest sensation 
at the time and stands unequalled, tn tts line, for careful 
planning, ingenuity, daring and audacity. How tt was 
effected might never have transpired, and the perpetrators 
might have gune undetected and unpuntshed, only for the true 
old saw that ‘‘ when thieves fall out, honest men get their 
due.” 


N the night of the 15th of May 1855, three boxes, 
( containing gold in bars and American coin to the 
value of £20,000, were sent from London to Paris, and on 
arrival it was found that £12,000 in ingots and the specie had 
been abstracted and lead shot substituted, although none 
of the boxes bore any mark of violence. 

The three boxes were bound with iron hoops, and had 
been sealed and weighed at the premises of Messrs. Chaplin 
& Co., carriers, London, on delivery there by the owners and 
senders. Messrs. Chaplin & Co. had handed over the boxes 
to the officials of the South-Eastern Railway at London 
Bridge, and the railway officials at that station weighed the 
boxes again and found the weights correct. The boxes were 
then placed, as in the ordinary course of business, by the 
South-Eastern Company in iron safes, secured by Chubb’s 
patent locks, keys of which were in possession only of con- 
fidential servants of the railway company. The iron safes 
had been put in the guard’s van of the boat train to Folke- 
stone, the guard, James Burgess, having charge of them but 
not possessing the keys to them. When the train reached 
Folkestone, the safes were opened, the boxes examined, 
but not weighed, and locked up again in the safes, which were 


then passed on to the care of the captain of the Boulogne 
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packet steamer. On arrival at Boulogne, the boxes were 
taken out of the safes for further inspection and weighed. 

Two of the boxes were then found to weigh rather more 
than they had weighed before, and the third box to weigh 
40 lb. less than it should have done. 

The discrepancies were noted, but the Boulogne authorities 
had no power to interfere with the boxes, which were sent on 
to Paris. There they were found to weigh the same as they 
had done at Boulogne, and on being opened, to contain, as 
already stated, lead shot in place of ingots and coin to the 
value of £12,000. The shot was in little check-cloth bags, 
which prevented it rattling. 

Great was the consternation and sensation, and the most 
searching inquiries were promptly instituted. From these it 
was soon evident that the theft must have been effected either 
while the boxes were reposing at London Bridge Station or 
in the train on the journey to Folkestone. 

James Burgess, the guard of the boat train, and other 
persons were arrested on suspicion, but only to be released as 
nothing could be proved against any one of them. Each safe 
had three sets of double keys. One set was kept by the 
traffic manager in London, another by the superintendent at 
Folkestone, and the third by the captain of the Channel 
steamer, and apparently none of these sets of double keys 
had been out of mghtful hands. Moreover, Burgess, the 
guard, had been in the railway service for thirteen years and 
bore the most exemplary character. All efforts to find a 
trace of the missing gold bars and specie, or to light upon a 
clue to the perpetrators, were unavailing. Eighteen months 
went by and it looked as if the extraordinary matter would 
never be elucidated. 

Then, one day in November 1856, a handsome and some- 
what superior-looking young woman called at Newgate Gaol, 
and asked to see the governor on important business. She 
gave her name as Frances or ‘‘ Fanny’ Kay. The governor 
saw her, and she told him that she had every reason to believe 
that the bullion thieves were four in number, and were the 
railway guard, James Burgess ; a man named William Pierce, 
who had been in the railway service as a ticket printer but 
had been dismissed and was not in its employ at the time of 
the robbery ; William George Tester, who had been station- 
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master at Margate, and then a clerk in the traffic superin- 
tendent’s office at Folkestone; and a clever American 
** crook,’? named Edward Agar, who was at this time under- 
going sentence of transportation for life for uttering a forged 
cheque. Fanny Kay was destitute, and had given informa- 
tion to be revenged on the man Pierce, who had failed to pay 
her certain moneys left for her by Ager. 

The governor of Newgate at once sent for Mr. Rees, the 
solicitor of the South-Eastern Railway Company, and the girl 
repeated her story before Mr. Rees. Burgess, Pierce and 
Tester were promptly arrested ; and on learning what Fanny 
Kay had done, and how ill she had been treated by Pierce, 
Agar at once volunteered to give evidence against his 
accomplices. 

‘““ You are not to expect any remission of your sentence in 
return for your testimony,”’ he was told. ‘‘ No matter,’’ he 
replied. ‘I will give it just to pay out Pierce, for breaking 
his word to me and treating Fanny Kay so badly.” 

Accordingly, Agar was brought from Portland Hulks to 
give sworn evidence at the Central Criminal Court against 
Pierce, Burgess and Tester, who were put upon their trial 
for the robbery. 

In the witness-box, Edward Agar told the following amaz- 
ing story: A crook practically from his birth, he had lived 
for some years in America and had been constantly in and 
out of prison there. He made the acquaintance of Pierce in 
May 1854. Pierce suggested their attempting to intercept 
some of the gold bullion frequently being transmitted along 
the South-Eastern line, but Agar scouted the idea at first as 
impracticable. 

Eventually the two conspirators went down to Folkestone. 
They remained a week, watching the arrival of the tidal 
service trains, and they were seen constantly hanging about 
the station, to such an extent that at last they attracted the 
suspicions of the police. 

Pierce found his footsteps dogged one night, and on that he 
thought it prudent to return to London. But Agar stayed 
on another week, and, by watching the clerks who received 
the bullion safes, learned where the keys were kept. He 
then rejoined Pierce in London, but declared the thing was 
impossible, as he saw no way of securing the keys. 
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‘“‘T know a young chap on the line named Tester,” said 
Pierce. ‘‘ He’s pretty sure he can get hold of the keys through 
the clerk who examines and relocks the bullion safes—a man 
named Sharman.” 

‘“ Let Tester come to me with the keys,” replied Agar, 
*‘ and I will take impressions of them quick enough.”’ 

Pierce and Agar travelled down to Margate, where Tester 
was stationmaster; and Pierce introduced Agar to Tester, 
who promised to try and obtain the safe keys. Tester accom- 
panied the other two to Folkestone and introduced them to 
Sharman. 

Agar plied him well with liquor, and, cunningly bringing 
the conversation round to the carrying of bullion on the line, 
asked to be allowed, out of mere curiosity, to look at the safe 
keys. Sharman, however, refused to show them. 

Thus baffled for the time being, the three confederates 
thought that they must abandon their scheme. Several more 
months passed, and then Fortune seemed to play right into 
their hands. Tester was unexpectedly made a clerk in the 
traffic manager’s office at London Bridge. 

He was waiting a favourable opportunity to get hold of 
the keys, when another surprising stroke of luck came the 
conspirators’ way. The captain of the packet steamer lost 
his set of the double keys of the safes, and three fresh sets of a 
different pattern were ordered to be made, and the locks of the 
safes altered. When the safes, with the new sets of double 
keys, came back from Chubb’s, Tester contrived to get hold 
of one of the double keys. He was unable to get possession 
of both. He at once took the purloined key to Agar, who 
took an impression of it in wax. 

So far so good, the three would-be thieves considered, but 
one key was useless without the other. 

‘‘T’ve an idea how we may get hold of the second key,” 
said Agar. ‘“ I’ve gota little nest-egg by me. I'll send some 
of this money in bulk to Folkestone, and claim it there; and 
while the formalities of handing it over to me are being 
gone through, I may be able to bone the keys.” 

In accordance with this plan Agar dispatched about half 
his wealth, in October 1854, in a box, by the railway, ad- 
dressing the parcel to ‘‘ C. E. Archer, Esq., care of Mr. Ledger 
or Mr. Chapman, Folkestone Station. To be called for.” 
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Mr. Ledger and Mr. Chapman were the booking-clerks at 
Folkestone. 

Agar then went down to Folkestone again, and, allowing 
time for his box of specie to arrive, called for it, wearing a 
false wig and beard, and gave his name as “‘ Archer.”” He 
was admitted into the booking-office, and before his eyes, 
Chapman, the clerk, opened the safe with a brace of keys, 
taking them from a cupboard, and handed him his box of 
gold. The daring rogue was unable to steal the keys, how- 
ever, and left the office. 

He wired for Pierce, who, being a man of light complexion 
and light hair, joined him, disguised in a black wig. The 
two rascals then once more hung about the station, keeping 
their eyes on the booking-office. 

If ever Fortune went out of her way to favour a criminal 
proceeding, the fickle dame seemed to in this case. One day 
the booking-clerk came out on some errand, leaving the 
office untenanted and the door open. 

Ever on the watch for just such a chance, Pierce slipped 
inside, while Agar stood outside, ready to obstruct anyone 
who came. Hurriedly opening the cupboard in the office, 
Pierce secured the double keys, and, coming out, handed 
them to Agar. The crook slipped away with them and 
took hurried impressions in wax. He was back again before 
the clerk had returned, and Pierce risked being caught by 
diving inside the office and replacing the keys in the cup- 
board. 

All was now plain sailing ; for Burgess, the guard of the 
tidal service train, had already been ‘‘ got at’ by Tester, 
who found him willing to help in the robbery for a share in 
the proceeds. Agar had false keys made from his wax im- 
pressions, and, under various disguises, travelled down with 
Burgess to Folkestone several times. On the journeys he 
tested his keys in the safes, continually filing and fitting them 
until at length they opened the doors. 

As further preparations were necessary to cover up their 
tracks, Agar determined to bide his time. The four con- 
spirators decided to “‘ go ”’ for exactly £12,000, which amount 
of gold in bullion or bars they ascertained would weigh 
about two cwt. 

Pierce and Agar proceeded to buy lead shot in lots of 
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fifty-six pounds at the shot tower, which is still such a con- 
spicuous object by the Thames side near Hungerford Bridge. 
They sewed the shot up in little check-cloth bags, with which 
they then filled two small carpet-bags, fitting these in turn 
inside larger ones for convenience of transport, and so as 
not to attract too much attention. Furthermore, each of 
the two rogues equipped himself with two leather courier- 
bags, which fitted close to the person, high up, and could 
easily be concealed by a cloak or a cape. 

Agar was living at the time, under the name of Adams, at 
Cambridge Villas, Shepherd’s Bush, with Fanny Kay, who 
passed as his wife. Thither all the shot had been taken. 
This was now removed to Pierce’s residence, Crown Terrace, 
Hampstead Road; and the two confederates drove con- 
stantly in the horse-cabs of the time to London Bridge Station, 
waiting for the prearranged signal from Tester or Burgess 
that £12,000 at least was going down to Folkestone. 

On the night of May 15, 1855—the date of the robbery, 
and for which the gang had thus patiently waited a full year— 
Burgess gave the prearranged signal by coming outside 
the station and wiping his face with his handkerchief. 

Agar went and bought two first-class tickets to Folkestone, 
met Tester and Pierce, and the three went on the platform. 
Tester had a pass. He got into one first-class compartment, 
and Pierce into another. Both carpet-bags had been put in 
the guard’s van as luggage. Agar, watching his oppor- 
tunity while the stationmaster’s head was turned, jumped as 
usual into the van with Burgess. He crouched down in a 
corner, and Burgess covered him over with an apron until 
the train was out of the station. 

Agar was furnished with a mallet and a chisel, and the 
moment they were well on their journey he opened the safe 
with his false double keys, took out the three boxes of bullion, 
and deftly wrenched off the iron hoops which bound them 
with his mallet and chisel, making no marks. He then, with 
a pair of pincers, drew out the nails in the lids and took out 
the gold bars, as well as all the coin. 

Burgess helped him to stow away the plunder in the two 
carpet-bags and the “‘ couriers,” and to substitute the check- 
cloth bags filled with shot. Then he replaced the nails and 
the iron hoops as dexterously as he had removed then, lit 
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some wax with a taper that Burgess supplied, and resealed 
the boxes with an ordinary seal Pierce had purchased. 

The first box of bullion was all secure again before the 
train arrived at Redhill. At that stopping-place Tester 
came to the window of the van, and Burgess handed him out 
one of the smaller carpet-bags. He went off with it; and 
as soon as the train resumed its journey, Agar came out 
of the corner again, opened the safe a second time and 
attacked another box. 

It must have been a bitter pill for Agar and Burgess to 
leave behind so muchas £8000, but they had to do so, as they 
had only made arrangements to take £12,000. They only 
had the equivalent in lead of that amount of gold. As it was, 
Agar could not accurately gauge the weight of each box. 
Hence the discrepancies in the weights at Boulogne and 
Paris. 

The boxes were all carefully readjusted and relocked in the 
safes, the van swept up and everything apparently quite as it 
should be when the train got to Folkestone. There Agar 
slipped out of the van and rejoined Pierce to go on to Dover ; 
while the safes were given out by Burgess in the ordinary way; 

At Dover, Agar and Pierce got their carpet-bags from 
Burgess, and returned to London by the 2 a.m. train, with 
tickets they had already procured, franked ‘‘ From Ostend to 
London.’’ A porter observed that no luggage had come 
from Ostend that night. 

“Oh no, it came the night before,’’? responded one of the 
two rogues. 

Arriving back in London, the pair took a cab to Pierce’s 
house and, later in the day, met Tester at the Borough Market. 
The three proceeded to the shop of a silversmith in Leadenhall 
Street, and there disposed of some of the specie. Next they 
visited a money-changer’s in the Haymarket, and disposed 
of the remaining gold eagles in exchange for a cheque. 

They returned to Pierce’s residence, and removed in a cab 
most of the gold bars to Agar’s place—Cambridge Villas, 
Shepherd’s Bush. There they cut off a portion of the gold 
from one of the bars with the mallet and chisel, and it was 
given to Pierce, who was able to sell it for £300. There were 
a hundred ounces, and he got £3 an ounce. 

Well provided now with ready money, the rogues procured 
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iron moulds about a foot in length and two inches broad, 
tapering down to a point underneath; and, taking out the 
stove of one of the bedrooms at Cambridge Villas, put a 
furnace in its place. 

Fanny Kay was carefully excluded from the room by Agar, 
who told her that he and Pierce, who now lodged at the house, 
were leather-apron weaving. 

The four thieves had decided that the best way to get rid of 
the gold was to melt it down into smaller ingots, which could 
not be identified. 

Fanny Kay, having her suspicions, quarrelled with Agar, 
and the household at Cambridge Villas was broken up. 
Fanny went her way, and Agar went to lodge with Pierce, 
who had taken a new house at Kilburn. Thither, too, all the 
ingots of gold were removed. They were kept in a hole dug 
near the pantry. As the bullion was melted down into the 
smaller bars, these were sold a few at a time to various gold- 
smiths and money-changers all over the country, but mostly 
to a man named Saward, who had opportunities of disposing 
of gold in bullion. 

Agar and Fanny Kav set up house once more ;_ but, for- 
tunately for law and order and unfortunately for the thievish 
gang, Agar could not keep away from crime. Although now 
worth at least £3000, he must needs go and put his neck in 
the noose by uttering a forged cheque. For this he was 
arrested in August 1855, and was convicted in the following 
October, being sentenced to transportation for life. Before 
his condemnation he arranged with Pierce to invest his share 
of the stolen bullion and pay Fanny Kay one pound a week. 
Pierce appropriated Agar’s share, and Fanny Kay was 
reduced to destitution. It was then that she disclosed all she 
knew. 

The trial of Pierce, Tester and Burgess took place before 
Mr. Martin Baron and Mr. Justice Willes, and it lasted three 
days, January 13th, 14th and 15th, 1857. Pierce preserved 
a sullen character throughout the proceedings, Tester seemed 
to feel his position keenly, while Burgess bore himself with a 
natural gaiety which never allowed itself to be depressed. 

A verdict of ‘‘ Guilty? was returned against all three 
prisoners ; and, in passing sentence upon them, Mr. Martin 
Baron said: ‘A greater villain than you are, Pierce, I 
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believe does not exist. The most severe sentence which the 
law allows me to pass upon you, however, is two years’ hard 
labour. You will be imprisoned, therefore, with hard labour 
for the space of two years, and during three months of that 
time, namely, the first, twelfth and twenty-fourth months, 
you will be kept in solitary confinement. I regret I cannot 
pass a more severe sentence upon you, for you are worse 
than either of the others.” 

As trusted servants of the railway company, Tester and 
Burgess were each sentenced to transportation beyond the 
seas for the term of fourteen years. 

All three prisoners received their “sentences without any 
change of demeanour, and were immediately removed from 
the bar. 


RASPUTIN THE MYSTERIOUS 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


Here ts related the true story of the amazing career of Gregory 

Rasputin, the sham monk who professed to work miracles. 

The evil genius of Russia, Rasputin’s powcr was greater 

than the Tsar's, and he held the Empress under a spell while 
he worked to bring Russia to ruin and destruction. 


“~*~ REGORY NOVIKH, the mock-monk and greatest 
(2aces of our century, was known to the world by 
the nickname of Rasputin. When at the height of his power 
he was still quite young—about thirty. He was a strange- 
looking, unkempt, sallow-faced man, with broad brow, 
narrow, sunken cheeks, long, untrimmed beard and deep-set 
eyes. Those who looked upon him as a saint would never 
have believed the truth about him. Rasputin, who awed and 
dominated Russia, was a criminal sensualist with murder in 
his heart. 

Just prior to the War all Russia rang with the renown of 
the wonderful ‘‘ saint’? who could work miracles, and the 
name of ** Grichka ”—as he was also known—was upon every- 
one’s lips. The ignorant millions from the Volga to Vladi- 
vostok and from Archangel to the Crimea had been told 
that a new saint had arisen in Holy Russia ; one possessed 
of Divine influence ; a man who lived such a clean and 
blameless life that he was destined as the spiritual Guide and 
Protector of Russia. Yet, this was the man who, as will be 
shown, betrayed Russia to her enemies and brought the 
Imperial House of Romanoff to an ignoble and a terrible 
destruction. 


Si 


I met him once—at the port of Alexandrovsk, when work 


on the new harbour was just begun. Some time afterwards, 
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when Rasputin had been slain and Russia had gone down 
into tragic darkness, the Kerensky Government allowed me 
access to the documents found in Rasputin’s possession, in 
order to write his astounding story. 

Within a year of that meeting, Rasputin, the ‘‘ holy man,’’ 
was, next to the Tsar, the most popular and powerful man in 
Russia. He was one of those great charlatans, possessing a 
wonderful fascination for women, who have troubled the 
world at intervals through all the ages. This rough, un- 
couth, illiterate Siberian peasant, who had been convicted of 
horse-stealing, and of immorality, who had served years of 
imprisonment in the jail at Tobolsk, who had been flung out 
of a monastery in Odessa as an impudent fraud, became the 
most important person in Petrograd. 

Rasputin lived in a smal] ground-floor flat in the Poltav- 
skaya, close to the Nicholas Station in Petrograd. The 
house, the remaining rooms of which were unoccupied, was 
a dark, forbidding-looking one, with a heavy door beneath a 
portico, and containing deep cellars into which nobody ever 
penetrated save the “ saint ’”’ himself. 

The dining-room was quite a luxurious apartment, as was 
the ‘‘ saint’s ”? study—a den with a soft Eastern carpet, a big 
writing-table, a high porcelain stove of chocolate and white, 
and silk-upholstered settees. From this den a door opened 
into the ‘holy’? man’s sleeping-room, an apartment of 
spartan plainness. His household consisted of one other 
person, an old Siberian peasant woman of about sixty, 
named Anna, who came from Pokrovsky, the “ saint’s ”’ 
native village. She acted as housekeeper and maid-of-all- 
work. 

Rasputin had, as secretary for several years, a man named 
Féodor Rajevski, who made many astounding disclosures 
concerning his charlatan master, all of which were afterwards 
verified by official and private documents which passed 
through my hands. 

He was dirty, uncouth and illiterate. His hands were 
hard, his fingers knotty, his face was of a distinctly criminal 
type, and yet General Kouropatkine had declared him to be 
sent by the Almighty as the Protector of Russia | 

Rajevski says of him that his conversation was always 
coarse and overbearing. ‘‘ He mentioned to me certain 
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ladies in high society, and related, with a broad grin upon 
his saintly countenance, scandal after scandal till I stood 
aghast.”’ 

Truly this ‘‘ saint’? was a most remarkable personality. 
Even Stolypin had been impressed by him, though the Holy 
Synod had declared him to be a fraud. 

Rajevski’s work consisted of reading to him, and replying 
to, letters from hundreds of women who had become attracted 
by a peculiar distorted emotional religion he had invented 
As secretary, it was also Rajevski’s duty to arrange for the 
weekly reunions of the “‘ sister-disciples,’’ held in a big, bare 
upstairs room, in which hung a holy ikon and several sacred 
pictures, and in which the mysteries of Rasputin’s new “‘ re- 
ligion ’’ were practised. 

To those weekly séances there flocked ere long many of 
the wealthiest and most cultured women in Petrograd, who 
actually regarded the horse-stealer as a miracle-worker. 

Rasputin made such rapid strides with his new “ religion ” 
that the Prime Minister, Stiirmer, and his friend, Kouro- 
patkine, became convinced that it would be to the advantage 
of Russia if the holy man gained admission to the Imperial 
Court as spiritual guide to Nicholas II. Such a widely 
popular figure had the monk become, and so deeply impressed 
had been the people of Moscow and Warsaw, where he had 
performed conjuring tricks as ‘‘ miracles,” that there were 
hundreds of thousands of all classes who, like the two 
Ministers of the Crown, really believed that he was possessed 
of Divine power. As he walked in the Nevski, people, 
mostly women, would rush to him and kiss his dirty hands, 
or raise the hem of his greasy kaftan to their lips, asking for 
the Father’s blessing. 

The Empress had heard through her favourite lady-in- 
waiting, Madame Anna Vyrubova—who was one of Ras- 
putin’s “‘ sister-disciples ”"—of the fame of ‘the Father,” 
as the Empress afterwards called him, and determined to 
meet him privately. 

The actual meeting took place at the Hotel Frantsiya. 
A lady calling herself Madame Strepoff arrived, with her 
maid, Mademoiselle Kamensky, and took a suite of rooms. 
This lady was the Empress, and next day she paid a visit 
to the shrine of Our Lady at the old church of Bogoroditsky, 
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where Rasputin, in his most ragged gown and bearing a 
staff, watched her. In the great church, lit by many candles, 
he paced the stones, and suddenly, without appearing to be 
aware of the Tsaritza’s presence—though Anna Vyrubova 
had told him—he suddenly offered prayer in a loud voice, 
Saying : 

‘“Q God! in Thy gracious bounty restore to health the 
son of our Imperial House of Romanoff. Let him in due 
time wear the glorious crown of the Tsars and become the 
Sovereign Defender of All the Russias against our enemies. 
In this my prayer I most humbly echo the voice of Russia’s 
millions, whose dearest wish is that the Heir of our Imperial 
House be restored. O God, I beseech Thee to grant us our 
request ! ” 

Féodor Rajevski witnessed this strange scene. He says: 

‘‘ From my place of concealment I saw the Tsaritza start 
visibly. She wore a veil, so that 1 could not see her counten- 
ance. She had halted entranced by hearing that prayer 
uttered by the unkempt stranger. I noticed that she 
whispered a word to her companion, who, like herself, was 
veiled, and then Her Majesty threw herself upon her knees, 
an example followed by Mademoiselle Kamensky. The 
Empress, her head bowed in silence, knelt before the weird 
impressive shrine, side by side with the Starets. The great 
church was dark save for the light of the myriad candles, and 
silent save for the twittering of a bird, yet I could see that the 
pious exhortation of Rasputin had been taken as an omen by 
Her Majesty. Suddenly, the mock-saint’s voice again rang 
out clearly in the great cavernous basilica as he repeated the 
prayer in clear impassioned words—that same prayer which 
the Empress was repeating in silence.” 

That moment sealed the fate of Imperial Russia. The 
Empress had fallen under the spell of Rasputin, who had 
attracted hundreds of the most aristocratic women to his 
religious cult. 

His first reception by the Tsaritza at the Palace of Tsarskoe- 
Selo has been described by one of the Imperial chamberlains. 
He was driven from the station in one of the Imperial 
carriages and conducted to Her Majesty’s private apartments 
where she sat, accompanied by her lady-in-waiting, Made- 
moiselle Zéneide Kamensky, waiting him. 
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As he entered and bowed low the two ladies rose, smiling, 
and the Father with raised hands pronounced upon them his 
blessing in that pious, slightly hoarse, but deeply impressive 
voice of his. Then, after the Empress had welcomed him, he 
fixed her with his impelling, hypnotic gaze. Pretending 
never to have met her before, he exclaimed : 

‘QO Gracious Lady, I have come here at thy bidding, though 
I am but a poor and unlettered wanderer, unfamiliar with 
palaces. My sphere is in the houses of the very poor in 
order to direct, to advise, and to succour them. Such is 
God’s will.”’ 

‘“* Already, Father, we have heard of you,’’ responded the 
Empress, fascinated by the extraordinary thraldom of his 
gaze. ‘* Your great charitable works are well known to us, 
as they are known through the length and breadth of our 
Empire. It is said by many that you have bcen sent unto 
us as Saviour of Russia.” 

‘ Yes—it is so, by God’s Almighty grace,” the mock-saint 
said, bowing low over the Empress’s hand. 


§ 2 


Rasputin gained the confidence of the Empress by a sham 
miracle. The little Tsarevitch, always in ill-health, was, at 
the time, rather better than usual, but the Father one day 
declared that the boy would again fall ul. His prophecy 
proved correct. The mock-monk was summoned to the 
half-conscious boy’s bedside, where he knelt alone and prayed 
fervently for half an hour for his recovery. When he emeiged 
from the room he was met by the anxious Empress, to whom 
the ‘‘ holy man ”’ said : 

‘OQ Lady! Thy son will recover, and be well again on 
the night of the Third Day.” 

On the night of the third day the boy was again in his 
normal health. This naturally impressed the Empress very 
much, Time after time the boy fell ill, and time after time 
Rasputin would pray for the Heir’s recovery and would pre- 
dict the exact hour when he would be again in his usual 
health. His prophecies never failed. Of course the 
fascinated woman did not know that her boy was being 
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secretly drugged by a woman of the household who was 
Rasputin’s accomplice, and administered an antidote at any 
hour the monk desired. It was only after the scoundrel’s 
death that the truth leaked out, and his accomplice confessed. 

The plot to draw the Empress beneath the spell of this 
scoundrel was engineered by Germany through the corrupt 
Prime Minister, Boris Stiirmer, who was receiving money 
from Rerlin. Rasputin’s new religion had attracted a wide 
circle of women: many of the friends of the Empress were 
members of the cult. Very soon, with the aid of the latter, 
Rasputin—now a daily visitor to the palace—formed a Court 
circle of his “‘ sister-disciples,’? which the Empress and her 
daughter eagerly joined. Weekly séances were held, like 
those held in the monk’s house in Petrograd, and all sorts of 
wild stories were soon afloat concerning the strange rites 
there practised. 

Rasputin was now the most renowned man in the Russian 
capital, but save to the silly women who delighted to call 
themselves his ‘‘ sister-disciples ’’—all of them the highest- 
born women in the Empire—he was unapproachable. He 
was the great star that arose in Russia’s religious firmament. 
With Stiirmer behind him to advise and to plot, aided by an 
obscure civil servant named Protopopoff—who afterwards 
became raised to be Minister of the Interior—his power grew. 
That was one of the secrets of his astounding career. Though 
he possessed no education and could scarcely trace his own 
name, his was one of the most acute brains in Petrograd. 

In his religious exploits he had as associate his friend, 
Madame Vyrubova, one of the Empress’s ladies-in-waiting, 
and also Madame Golovine, the elder sister of the Grand 
Duke Paul’s morganatic wife, Countess Hohenfelsen, a 
woman who had become his most ardent follower, and who 
never failed to attend, with her two daughters, the famous 
séances held in that big upstairs room in Petrograd. 

Rasputin was the puppet of Germany, and was ready to 
sacrifice Russia to the Kaiser. 

This letter from the Empress to Rasputin shows how com- 
pletely she had come under his sinister influence : 


** Why do you still hesitate? I sent you word by Anna 
(Madame Vyrubova) that I desired eagerly to see you again 
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Your good words are to-day in everyone’s mouth. All at 
Court are speaking of you and your beautiful soul-inspiring 
religion, of which I am anxious to know more details from 
your own lips. It is too cruel of you to sever yourself from 
Petrograd when all are longing for your presence. What can 
I do in order to induce you tocome? Ask of me anything, 
and your wish shall be granted. Do reply. 
‘* ALEXANDRA.” 


His influence assured, he treated her invitation with 
contempt, for following this, ten days later, she sent him a 
telegram : 


‘ If you still refuse to come, I will send Anna to you to try 
and induce you to reconsider the situation. Nicholas 1S 
extremely anxious to consult you. Father, I again implore 
you to come to us.—A.”’ 


As proof of Rasputin’s activities in favour of Germany 
there was, among his papers, a document which plainly 
shows that he connived at the assassination of the Minister 
Stolypin by Bagrov. The murder was committed in the 
theatre at Kiev during a gala performance at which both 
Emperor and Empress were present. 


‘“ MEMORANDUM 


‘““ From Gregory to Number Seventy, 

‘‘ Have acted upon your instructions regarding the 
Kahovsky affair. Some important correspondence was 
seized by the police at his arrest, and for two days matters 
looked extremely unpromising. 1 paid T. twenty thousand 
roubles to close his lips, and induced the Emperor to release 
Kahovsky and restore his papers. I suggest that he should 
be recalled from Russia and sent to London, where, being 
unknown, he might be extremely useful to you. 

‘* Madame Zlobine is at the Adlon Hotel in your city. 
She has quarrelled with the General, and strict watch should 
be kept upon her. She has been heard to express very 
decided views against Her Majesty. It may be found that 
she is in communication with J. If so, it is in the interests of 
Stolypin’s anti-German campaign ! 
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‘* Hardt will explain verbally the position of the latter, 
and the discovery of the woman Baltz. Meanwhile His 
Excellency is unsuspicious that we are aware of his hostile 
intentions towards us. 

‘‘ Please do me the favour to assure His Majesty the 
Emperor of my continued efforts in the service of Alexandra 
Feodorovna, even though matters are daily growing more 
complicated. 

‘* Both Stiirmer and Protopopoff are under my protection, 
and I have already contrived to advance them. Kokovtsov is 
growing in favour, and will be a force to be reckoned with in 
the immediate future. Urge Miassoyedeff, from your side, 
to exercise the greatest caution. There are whispers, but 
I have endeavoured to stifle them by contriving his advance- 
ment through the Emperor, who yesterday decorated him. 

‘“The Imperial pair will shortly visit the Danish and 
Swedish Courts, and probably go for a cruise in Norwegian 
waters, though there is, as yet, no announcement. 

‘* T am still working upon the project you set out when we 
met in Helsingfors two months ago regarding the reduction 
and weakening of the army. I have already initiated the 
matter through ladies whose husbands are in the Ministry of 
War. It will mezn the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of your money, but I know it will be a mere bagatelle if your 
object is accomplished. 

‘“T have to acknowledge a payment of one hundred 
thousand roubles into the Azof Bank from an unknown source. 
Please remember that S.in Paris and J. in Rome are making 
big claims upon me, and that next month I must receive a 
similar sum. 

‘““ It would be as well to make the next payment through 
the Aktiebank in Abé. They would not suspect. 

‘‘Do not fail to impress upon both Sukhomlinoff and 
Miassoyedeff the necessity for the utmost caution. Till we 
meet.—G.”’ 


§ 3 


Possessed of inordinate greed, Rasputin had a mania for 
amassing wealth, yet what really became of his money was a 
mystery. Though he would have a balance of a million 
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roubles at his bank to-day, yet next day or to-morrow his 
pass-book showed payments of mysterious sums, which would 
deplete his funds until often he had perhaps but a single 
thousand roubles. 

Into what channel went all that money which he received 
from Germany for bribery and for creating appointments, 
has never been discovered. 

His malign activities against Russia are well established 
by the desperate conspiracy against Generals Brusiloff and 
Korniloff, the facts of which are here related for the first time. 

Early in June 1916, General Brusiloff had his four armies 
well in hand, and made a superhuman effort to defeat the 
Central Powers between the Pripet and the Roumanian 
frontier. He was a fearless and brilliant tactician, and within 
two months had succeeded in capturing 7757 officers and 
350,845 men, with 805 guns. 

Brusiloff had done splendidly. He performed miracles 
of strategy, and Berlin had become genuinely alarmed. All 
their negotiations with Stiirmer, Protopopoff, Rasputin and 
others had apparently been of no avail. They had staked 
millions of roubles, but without much result. 

Proof of Rasputin’s dealings with the enemy at this period 
is contained in the two following documents which were found 
after his death. Both are evidently deciphers of code 
messages, the first being in the handwriting of his secretary, 
Rajevski : 


“TF, 6823-88. 

‘* Memorandum. Secret and Private. 

‘It is of greatest and most immediate importance that the 
Pripet offensive should at once cease. You will recollect 
that in your reply you made a promise that the offensive was 
to be turned into a defeat within fourteen days. But this 
has not been done, and a certain Personage [the Kaiser] 1s 
greatly dissatisfied. 

‘‘ The advance must not continue, and we send you further 
secret instructions, herewith enclosed. Lose no time in 
carrying them out. 

‘* We hope you have not overlooked the instructions con- 
tained in F.G. 2734-22, especially regarding the destruction 
of the munition factories at Vologda and Bologoye. It is a 
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pity you have allowed K. [Kartzoff, who blew up the ex- 
plosive works at Viborg, where four hundred lives were lost] 
to be shot. He was extremely useful. Payment of 500,000 
roubles will be made to your bank on the 18th from Melnitzzki 
and Company, of Nijni Novgorod.—S.”’ 


Enclosed was a sheet of pale yellow paper, upon which 
had been typed in Russian : 


‘* Secret Instructions—(1) You are to double the promised 
payment to Nicholas Meder and Irene Feischer for the 
blowing up of the works at Vologda and Bologoye, on condi- 
tion that the affair is carried out within fourteen days of the 
receipt of this. If not, arrange with your friend P. to have 
both arrested with incriminating papers upon them. They 
may become dangerous to us unless implicated. 

‘* (2) As you have failed to carry out the plans against 
Generals Brusiloff and Korniloff, then you must adopt other 
means against both generals, and thus ensure a lull upon the 
frontier. We note that the attempt made by Brusiloff’s 
body-servant, Ivan Sawvitch, has unfortunately failed. 

‘‘The bearer of this will hand you a small packet. It 
contains two tubes of white powder. Peter Tchernine, who 
has succeeded Sawvitch as the general’s servant, is to be 
trusted. You will send the tube marked No. 1 to him in 
secret at General Headquarters, with orders to mix the con- 
tents with the powdered sugar which the general is in the 
habit of taking with stewed fruit. 

‘©(3) A young dancer at the Bouffes named Nada 
Tsourikoff, living in the Garnovskaya, will call upon you for 
the tube marked No. 2. She is a close friend of General 
Korniloff, and is about to join him at headquarters at our 
orders. She has already her instructions as to the use of the 
{uihe. The two deaths will be entirely different, therefore 
docturrs will never susp: ct. 
ee: ae all hazards the offensive must be ended. Greet- 
ings.—S, ” 


It must not be thought that Rasputin was without enemies. 
He had hosts oof them ; he seemed to scent danger wherever 
it lurked, and marhjaged to elude the various traps set for him. 
This was probablyzr because he had surrounded himself by 
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creatures ready to do any evil work he ordered. Not only 
had he earned the most bitter vengeance of wronged hus- 
bands and fathers, but he had against him a small league of 
patriotic Russians, men and women, headed by a civil 
servant named Vilieff. Rasputin knew this, and was ever 
upon his guard, while Stiirmer and Kurloff used their great 
influence for his protection. 

Knowing his danger, the ‘‘ saint ” one day hit upon a new 
plan for his own protection, and when at dinner at the Im- 
perial table, addressing the Empress, he said : 

‘‘ A vision of the future hath to-day been revealed unto 
me! It is a warning—one that thou surely shouldst heed ! 
When I die, Alexis will live but forty days longer. Sur 
rounded as I am by those who seek my downfall and death, 
I know not what plots may be formed against me. I only 
know that assuredly Alexis will only survive me through forty 
days. If God wills it, my end may be to-morrow!” he 
added, raising his eyes piously. 

At this the Empress betrayed terrible distress. But the 
wily scoundrel’s ruse worked well, for the personal protection 
at once afforded him by order of the Tsar was as complete 
as the surveillance upon the Emperor himself. 

The correspondence discovered shows that on account of 
his intimate friendship with the Imperial family, the Empress 
had actually placed her daughters under his tuition, and as 
to this a letter from the Grand Duchess Olga is sufficiently 
illuminating : 


‘‘ PALACE OF PETERHOF, 
** March 23rd, t916. 


“ Hoty Fatuer,—Dear true friend, we are all desolate 
without you. When are you returning from Pokrovksy ? 
You promised to be here on the third, yet we have had no 
word from you! Dear true friend and father, how is 
Matroysha (Rasputin’s peasant wife)—and the children? 
Give my love tothem. Tatiana and I are sending them some 
things by the courier to-day. Each time we go to Anna’s 
all is but blank despair. We miss our sweet and helpful 
reunions, and long always for your return. You, my holy 
Father, are my inestimable friend. I no longer think of 
Nicholas at any moment, but of you alone, and of our holy 
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religion. My rnother is desolate without you. Pray for 
me. J kiss your dear hands.—Your loving daughter, 
ce OuGA.”’ 


One from the Empress reads : 


‘“ Hoty FATHER,—I await you eagerly. Boris (Stirmer) 
and Frédéricks are with me. Things are increasingly 
critical. Hasten to us at once and cure poor little Alexis, or 
he will die. The doctors are powerless. I have had urgent 
news from Berlin. Miliukoff must be removed, and so 
must Kerensky and Nicholas (the Grand Duke). Boris has 
arranged it. You havethe means. Something must happen 
to them within the next forty-eight hours. Nicholas has 
handed Nikki (the Czar) an abominable lettcr of threats. 
The French Ambassador is wary, and knows of this. His 
dispatches to-night must be intercepted. JI am sending the 
car for you, and await in eagerness once again to kiss your 
dear hands.—Your devoted sister, ALEC,” 


No person in all the great Empire could withstand Ras- 
putin’s influence. Honest men feared him, just as honest 
women regarded him with awe. From dozens, nay hundreds, 
of place-hunters and favour-seekers he took bribes on every 
hand, but woe betide those who fell beneath his displeasure. 
It meant death to them. 

Once Rasputin complained to the Emperor and Empress 
in the presence of the Jmperial Chamberlain that certain 
high officers of the Church were spreading evil gossip con- 
cerning him, and that he intended to leave Petrograd. 
Thereupon the Empress cried, ‘‘ No! No! Father!” and 
turning to her husband exclaimed : 

‘* Nikki! This ecclesiastical interference cannot be 
tolerated. It 1s abominable! We cannot lose our dear 
Father! Order a list of his enemies in the Church to be 
made, and at once dismiss them all. Put our friends into 
their places,”’ 

‘“‘ If thou wilt leave matters entirely to me,” said Rasputin, 
addressing the feeble yet honest autocrat, ‘‘ I will furnish the 
list, together with names of their successors.” 

‘I give thee a free hand, dear Gregory,’”’ was the Em- 
peror’s reply. Within twelve hours all his enemies were 
either dismissed or in prison. 
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Now and then, however, he felt that his influence with the 
Imperial family was weakening, and it behoved him to 
tighten his grip in that quarter. 

On one occasion Rasputin boldly went to the Palace and 
announced to the Tsar that he was leaving Petrograd for ever. 

‘“ They have driven me, the man of the Lord, from Pctro- 
grad,” he said. ‘I go back to Siberia to dwell there in peace. 
But God will now assuredly wreak vengeance upon Russia, 
and all that she holds most dear—as well as upon thy son 
and heir.” 

‘‘ But, Holv Father!” gasped the Emperor, ‘“‘ what has 
happened ? Tell me.” 

As the Tsar sat aghast, the unwashed ‘ Saint’ made 
explanation that both the Church and the Duma had declared 
him to be an impostor, adding : 

‘‘T will not trouble myself over those who defame me. 
They are as dust. God has sent me to Russia, and the 
Russians have despised me! ”’ 

At that moment the Empress entered the room, where- 
upon he repeated his words, adding with deep regret that 
twenty days after his departure the young Tsarevitch would 
fall ill again. 

The fascinated Empress begged him not to leave them, for 
if he did the house of Romanoff would assuredly fall. 

But the fellow was obdurate, and next day he shook the 
dust of Petrograd from his feet. 

True enough, twenty days later the boy was taken suddenly 
ill and the doctors were unable to do anything. Rasputin’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled. 

In frantic agony of mind Her Majesty telegraphed, urging 
her ‘‘ Holy Father” to return, but received no response. 
An Imperial courier was sent to Tobolsk, but returned 
without reply. Meanwhile, the poor boy grew worse. It 
was not until after the charlatan’s death and the revolution, 
that the actual truth became revealed, how Rasputin had 
played with the life of the Heir of the Romanoffs. 

A chemist in Petrograd named Badmayeff, who supplied 
drugs to society people, disclosed that the compound he sold 
to Rasputin was a poisonous powder, mixed with the root of 
‘“‘jen-shen.’’ When used in strong doses it induces dangerous 
hemorrhage. 
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A nurse in attendance upon the Tsarevitch was the accom- 
plice of the monk, and had administered increasing doses in 
the boy’s food until his condition became most precarious, 
and he was on the point of death. By such diabolical work 
Rasputin gained his great triumphs. The deluded Empress 
was beside herself with grief, for all the doctors had given up 
hope |! 

One night Rasputin returned quite unexpectedly without 
having replied even once to the Tsaritza’s frantic appeals. 

He made a dramatic appearance in her own apartment, 
dressed in sandals and his monk’s habit, as though he had 
just returned from a pilgrimage. 

‘‘ T have come to thee, O Lady, to try and save thy son 
he announced earnestly in that deep raucous voice of his, 
crossing himself piously. 

The distracted Empress flew to the boy’s room where, 
on entering, the mock-saint laid his hands upon the little 
fellow and prayed most earnestly. 

He ordered everyone out of the room save his accomplice, 
the nurse. Then, when alone, the latter gave the boy a 
draught. 

Half an hour was spent in fervent prayer, when suddenly 
the lad began to recover, and the Empress, recalled, saw 
that her son was gradually being restored, and that the 
‘* Holy Father ”’ had worked yet another miracle. 

‘“T go again!” he said to her in his solemn voice. ‘I 
cannot remain here when you were ready to listen to the 
words of my traducers. I will not remain with those who 
are not my friends. I return to Tobolsk.”’ 

“Ah! Forgive me!” cried the hysterical woman, 
falling upon her knees and wildly kissing his hands. ‘‘ Re- 
main—remain here always withus! I will never again think 
ill of thee, O Holy Father! All that is said is by your 
enemies—who are also mine! ”’ 


‘7? 


§ 4 


The dissolute ‘‘ Holy Father’? had now two luxurious 
suites of rooms, one in the Winter Palace, and the other at 
Tsarskoe-Selo, but he seldom occupied them at night, for he 
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was usually at his own house receiving in secret his ‘‘ friends ’’ 
of both sexes. His influence over both Nicholas II. and 
his German-born wife was daily increasing, while he held 
Petrograd society practically in the hollow of his hand. 
Now and then, in order to justify his title of ‘‘ Saint,’? he 
would, with the connivance of a mujik, who was his con- 
federate, perform a ‘‘ miracle’ upon some miserable, poor 
person who could easily be bribed and afterwards packed 
off to some distant part of the Empire so that he, or she, could 
tell no further tales. The Prime Minister Stiirmer, the 
cat’s-paw Protopopoff, the dissolute Bishop Teofan, a Court 
official named Sabouroff, and Ivanitski, a high official in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, all knew the absurd farce of 
these mock-miracles. 

In 1916 the word of Rasputin was even greater than that 
of the Tsar himself. 

He treated the poor weak Tsar as his servant. Such a 
situation could only occur in a country where go per cent. of 
the priest-ridden people were illiterate and a century behind 
the times. 

He had so secured the confidence of the weak-kneed 
Emperor and his consort, that whatever wishes he declared 
to them at once became law. 

One day while he was in Moscow on one of his mock- 
pilgrimages, a secret meeting was held at the house of a man 
named Roukhloff, situate in the Vereiskaya in Petrograd. 
The meeting was convened by certain of the monk’s enemies 
in order to expose him as an impostor and a charlatan. It 
must be remembered that none dreamed that the scoundrel 
was the direct secret agent of the Kaiser himself, or that 
Stiirmer and Protopopoff were anything else than fine 
sterling Russian patriots. All three were urging everyone 
to “‘ get on with the war.” 

As an outcome of that secret meeting, the man Roukhloff, 
son of a functionary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, defied 
the authorities and publicly denounced the “Saint” as “a 
dangerous erotic humbug.”’ The effect was electrical. The 
Emperor, with the Empress, Count Frédéricks, and Madame 
Vyrubova, was in the Imperial train, travelling to the Crimea. 
The moment of that hostile attack was well chosen, and for a 
time the ‘‘ Saint’s ’’ position was a precarious one. But as 
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soon as it became known in Petrograd that he had been 
denounced, his house was crowded by his faithful sister 
disciples, who would have no word said against him. 

He at once announced his intention to go back to Siberia, 
and addressing them with his usual mock-piety, said : 

‘* The people of Petrograd have cast out the man sent to 
them by God. I will return to my monastery at Pokrovsky, 
and pray for their salvation. Assuredly God will punish 
the disbelievers. You, my sisters, keep faith in your belief. 
If I never return—then pray for me.” 

An hour afterwards the impostor left for the Nicolas 
Station, accompanied by a crowd of women-believers of all 
classes, but instead of travelling to Siberia he changed his 
route and hurried in the track of their Majesties. Mean- 
while, the ill-living Archbishop Teofan, who had declared 
that he “ heard in the Holy Father Rasputin the voice of 
God,” and that to hound him from Petrograd meant the 
incurring of the Divine displeasure and the downfall of the 
Empire, and Bishop Hermogene, another of the monk’s 
creations who had also belauded him, now both saw an oppor 
tunity of denouncing the monk’s duplicity and malpractices, 
and thereby securing the favour of the people for themselves. 

This they did, and in consequence a great sensation was 
caused in society, both in Petrograd and Moscow. In the 
Duma, Rasputin was openly denounced by M. Goutchkoff, 
a man of large experience who had worked in the Man- 
churia campaign and done much to assist the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and General Alexieff in the munition crisis of 1915. 
He was Director of the Committee of War Industries, and 
had introduced into this committee some highly capable 
Labour delegates, who were now no longer blinded by the 
halo of sanctity which Rasputin had assumed for himself. 

Thus a storm suddenly burst over the head of the mock- 
monk, and for a month he effaced himself, but lived in secret 
with the Emperor and Empress at Yelta. 

A short time later he travelled to his native village of 
Pokrovsky, in Siberia, where he had established a so-called 
““monastery,’’ intending no doubt that it should serve as a 
retreat for him whenever his popularity waned. 

A monk named Helidor, afterwards well known in England 
and America, has described the place. He says: “I 
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arrived at Pokrovsky. It was a mean Siberian village half 
hidden in the Siberian snow, for the winter was unduly early. 
I observed my host closely, for I now knew him to be a 
traitor and a charlatan. The ‘ monastery,’ as he called it in 
Petrograd, and for which hundreds gave him subscriptions, 
was not a religious house at all, and it had never been conse- 
crated as such. Rasputin himself was not even a monk, for 
he had never been received into the Church.” 

In describing this ‘“‘ monastery,’”’ for which the monk had 
filched thousands upon thousands of roubles from the pockets 
of his neophytes in Petrograd, Helidor says : 

‘‘ Tt was a large house, which had only recently been 
furnished luxuriously. It was full of holy ikons, of portraits 
of women, and of magnificent presents from their Majesties. 
The occupants of the place numbered a dozen women, mostly 
young, garbed as nuns and performing daily religious ob- 
servances.”’ 

After a time he returned to Petrograd and took up his 
quarters in a magnificent house in the Gorokhovaya. One 
night he was drinking heavily with the Premier Stiirmer 
and a renegade named Kartchevsky, who was secretary to 
General von Beseler, Governor-General of Warsaw. He 
was half-drunk and in hilarious mood, as he usually was 
after midnight, when there was brought to him a letter from 
Baroness Mesentzoff, wife of Baron Paul Mesentzoff, a 
Councillor of State. 

This letter was found among the others in his safe : 


‘‘ Ho_ty FATHER.—I have been with Anna (Madame 
Vyrabova) and Olga (the Tsar’s daughter) an hour ago. I 
bave told them to warn Her Majesty the Empress of a 
desperate plot against you! Do beware, I pray you, of 
Youssoupof, and of the Grand Duke Dmitri. There is a 
conspiracy to kill you ! 

‘“* Your pretended friend, Pourichkevitch, has dined with 
me to-night, and he, too, intends that you shall be removed. 
We all pray, Father, that no harm shall befall you. But I 
send you this at once as warning. I shall be at the séance 
to-morrow, when I hope to have an opportunity of speaking 
with you alone. A young friend of mine, Nadjezda Boldyieff, 
daughter of the General at Kiev, is anxious to enter our circle. 

16* 
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I shall bring her with me. But do, I beg of you, heed this 
warning and avoid all contact with the persons named.— 
Your sister, Fro.” 


According to Rajevski, the monk handed the letter to 
Stiirmer, with an inane laugh. Stroking his unkempt beard, 
he said with his usual egotism : 

‘‘ Enemies! Why do these silly women warn me? I am 
able to look after myself. Who dares to lift a hand against 
me? I rule Russia—at the orders of the Emperor William. 
The Tsar is only Tsar in name. The Emperor is myself— 
Gregory, the monk! ” 

And, laughing, he disregarded the words of Stirmer 
and his companions, drained his glass of champagne, and 
declared : 

‘“* There is but one Tsar in Russia—myself ! ”’ 

Next day came another letter by courier—also in exist- 
ence—in the bold handwriting of the Empress, which read : 


‘““Hoty FATHER,—You are in grave danger. Mother 
Superior Paula, of the Novo-Devitsky Nunnery, has disclosed 
something tome. Cometousatonce. Nikki (the Emperor) 
is eager to consult you.—A.”’ 


The rascal had been warned, but he did not heed, even 
when he sat in the Empress’s boudoir three hours later and 
she pointed out to him the desperate plot formed by his 
enemies. 

‘*T am Russia’s saviour,’”’ was his calm reply. ‘ They 
cannot harm me. The evil work they seek to do will reflect 
upon themselves. So donot worry. I do not.” 

‘‘Q Father—do take precautions,’’ urged the Empress. 
‘* I fear Nicholas Michailovitch (the Grand Duke), who is our 
enemy. He seeks your death.” 

But the Father only laughed in contempt and drank a 
glass of champagne which she offered him. 


§ 5 


Three days later, on December 26th, the greatest consterna- 
tion was caused in high circles in Petrograd, and also at the 
Palace. The “ Saint’ was missing. He had often been 
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on pretended pilgrimages, but there was persistent gossip 
on the Nevski that something untoward had happened. 

After the débdcle three telegrams in English were dis- 
covered in the Department of Posts and Telegraphs in 
Petrograd. They had been sent by the Empress from 
Tsarskoe-Selo to the Emperor, who was at the front, and 
read : 

December 26th.. 


‘‘T am worried by the awful rumours. No details. Re- 
member what I wrote you.—ALEc.”’ 


After four days, the Empress sent a second message to 
the Emperor : 


‘* December 30th, 10.24 p.m. 


‘“‘ Nothing discovered yet! Felix stopped on his way to 
the Crimea. How I wish you were here.—ALEc.” 


And again at midnight she sent two further telegrams. 
The first read : 


‘ December 30th, 11.47 p.m. 


“Father (Rasputin) is no more! Punish the enemies of 
Russia. Come back at once. I can bear it no longer.— 
ALEC.” 


The second was addressed : 


“To Father Makarius, 
Verkhotursky Monastery, Perm. 


‘© December 30th, midnight. 


‘‘ Great misfortune! Something happened to Father 
(Rasputin). Pray for him, and for us. Those responsible 
will be punished. Come at once to us.—ALEXANDRA.”’ 


The Tsar gave strict orders to Protopopoff and the police 
that not a word should leak out, but at length all sorts of wild 
rumours were afloat, and outside Russia many fictitious 
accounts of Rasputin’s end were published. The true story, 
told to me by one of the patriotic little band of Russians 
who united to rid the Empire of its mast dangerous enemy, 
was as follows : 
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Rasputin’s penchant for a pretty face was well known, and 
he was ever ready to join any midnight orgy. Therefore, 
on the night of December 15th (Russian style), 1916, he 
was invited to join a merry supper-party at the house of young 
Prince Youssoupoff in the Moskaya, in Petrograd. The 
Prince was supposed to be alone, giving supper to a mysterious 
and pretty young Society lady who was anxious to enter the 
cult of the ‘‘ sister-disciples.”” Hence Rasputin was invited to 
meet her, and approve or decline her as he wished. The 
truth, however, was that, assembled in an upstairs room were 
six persons determined to rid Russia of the cruel scoundrel 
and traitor who was so actively betraying the Empire into 
Germany’s hands. 

Those assembled included the patriotic Prince Youssoupoff, 
the Grand Duke Dmitri, Pourichkevitch, a Deputy of the 
Extreme Right, an officer named Stepanoff, another man 
named Baldanoff, and a young damseuse who was to act as 
the decoy. 

The patriotic little band knew that Protopopoff’s spies were 
everywhere, and if the conspiracy leaked out before its 
object could be accomplished all would be arrested and sent 
to the Peter and Paul Fortress, where they would die. 

Eleven o’clock struck, but Rasputin did not arrive. The 
watchers grew anxious lest the “ Saint’ should suspect. 
Was it possible that he had been warned ? They spoke in 
whispers, their ears alert for every sound. 

At last the Prince went to the telephene and asked for the 
‘holy ’”? man at his house. The reply was that he had gone 
out to dinner, and had not returned. 

The trap was cunningly baited, it was true, but the Father 
was possessed of a double cunning, by which he had always 
managed to evade the pitfalls dug for him by his enemies. 

The moments seemed hours, when of a sudden a ring was 
heard at the servants’ entrance of the house, and the Prince, 
rushing down, admitted him mysteriously. He need not 
have done so, for all the servants had been sent away. 

The monk removed his big sable-lined shuda, disclosing 
his frayed black habit and the big emerald cross suspended 
from his neck. Then he took off his snow-shoes, for the 
snow was deep outside, for apparently he had dismissed his 
car or sledge and walked to the rendezvous. 
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““ There is no fear, Father,” whispered the Prince. ‘‘ We 
are alone except for mademoiselle and our good friend 
Stepanoff. He is one of us.” 

Then, while the others awaited upstairs listening intently, 
he conducted his guest to the big, handsome dining-room. 

My informant tells me that upon the table were two bottles 
of choice wine. Into one cyanide of potassium had been 
introduced, and its potency had been tried an hour before 
upon a stray dog, which at that moment was lying dead in 
the courtyard. 

Paul Stepanoff, a tall, fair-haired officer, who was well 
known to Rasputin, came forward and welcomed their 
visitor. Thereupon the Prince said : 

‘* Mademoiselle has not yet arrived, but she has telephoned 
to say she is on the way. I will await her at the door.” 

And the Prince went out, leaving the don vzveur Stepanoff 
with his guest. 

The two men began to talk scandal and afterwards 
Spiritualism, in which Stepanoff declared himself much 
interested. Then, while they were awaiting the young lady’s 
arrival, Stepanoff, having attracted the Father’s attention to 
an old ikon at the end of the room, filled his glass with the 
poisoned wine. 

A few moments later they raised their glasses and drank 
success. Rasputin drained his, and, taking a dry biscuit 
from the silver box, munched it. 

Stepanoff stood by, expecting the victim to be seized by 
sudden convulsions, but to his amazement the poison took 
no effect! The others were listening outside and stood 
astounded. It seemed that the monk was, after all, under 
some mysterious protection which rendered him invulnerable 
at the hands of man. He had taken a dose of poison sufficient 
to kill a dozen men, and yet remained unharmed, discussing, 
calm and expectant, the mysterious lady whom he was to 
meet. 

He had crossed the room to examine an ancient jewelled 
crucifix which stood upon a side table, while Stepanoff stood 
at his side remarking upon the beauty of the sacred emblem, 
when the “ Saint ”’ suddenly complained of slight faintness. 

Those listening outside held their breath, for they heard 
Rasputin’s voice. The next moment he announced that the 
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asm had passed, and he ate another biscuit, still holding 
the beautiful old crucifix in his hand, and examining it 
more closely. 

The poison had failed; therefore, with a quick move- 
ment, Stepanoff drew his army pistol and, standing behind 
the monk, placed it beneath his arm and fired. 

Those watching outside shouted in triumph. 

‘“The Saint is dead at last! Russia is freed of the 
scoundrel ! ” 

Rasputin had fallen upon his face and lay as if dead. 
Thereupon Stepanoff joined the conspirators, and in the 
upstairs room they toasted the liberation and regeneration 
of Russia. 

Suddenly a noise was heard, and opening the door they 
looked down into the hall where, to their amazement, they 
saw Rasputin creeping across to the door, haggard and blood- 
stained. He had only shammed death, and was attempting 
to escape. 

He seemed endowed with some superhuman power. 

‘* You have tried to kill me!” he shrieked, his hands and 
face covered with blood. ‘ But I shall live—I w?/ live—and 
God will give me my revenge.”’ 

The conspirators stood utterly dumbfounded and appalled. 
Only one man had the courage to move. It was Stepanoff 
who followed the fugitive to the door and shot him again 
just as he crept into the snowy courtyard. Thrice he emptied 
his weapon into the head and body of Rasputin. 

A closed car belonging to a doctor was in waiting, and 
five minutes later the body was on its way through the dark 
and snowy night towards the Neva, into which it was hurled 
through a hole in the ice. 

There were rumours everywhere in Petrograd. Frédeéricks, 
Stiirmer and Protopopoff were frantic. The Secret Police, 
at orders of the Emperor, were making every inquiry, for the 
Holy Father was missing ! 

On December 31st, at 3 p.m., the Tsaritza dispatched the 
following telegram to Nicholas II. : 


‘ Order Maksimovitch to arrest Dmitri (the Grand Duke) 
in your name. Dmitri waited to see me to-day. I refused 
The body has not yet been found.—ALEc.”’ 
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To this His Majesty replied that he was taking every 
measure, and that he had ordered the Grand Duke Nicholas 
into exile to his estates. 

Then, on the following day, the distracted Empress, grief- 
stricken and inconsolable when told the truth, telegraphed : 


‘Thanks for your wire. Body found in the river.” 


Thus closed the infamous career of this most amazing 
scoundrel. The sccret plotting of Berlin, and the using of 
the mock-monk to sap the power of Russia’s offensive, will 
live ever in history and will, no doubt, be the theme of many 
future historians. The words of the weak, neurotic Empress, 
when she was told by Anna Vyrubova of Rasputin’s death, 
were indeed prophetic : 

‘’ Dead !’”’ she gasped, her face blanched to the lips. ‘ If 
the Holy Father is dead, then, alas, the dynasty of the 
Romanoffs is dead also! ” 

Many days before, Rasputin himself had made a similar 
dread prophecy. Rasputin was a bitter opponent of the 
war at that time, because he then believed that whether 
Germany won or lost, Russia would fall to shreds. 

In a letter to the Tsar, reproduced by M. Nicholas Sokoloff 
in his very interesting book on the circumstances of the 
Tsar’s death, Rasputin declared that Russia would be “ sub- 
merged in blood, and endure a martyrdom of great desola- 
tion and suffering without end.” 

Even with Rasputin’s death, his influence for evil did not 
cease. It was as though his sinister shadow persisted to 
wreak harm. He had a son-in-law, Boris, and it may have 
been that Boris hoped to win great rewards by keeping in 
touch with the unfortunate Empress, now, with the rest of 
the Royal family, kept in strict imprisonment in the town of 
Tobolsk. 

Certainly Boris had acquired some of the strange hypnotic 
powers of the dead Rasputin, and possessed some of his 
fascination for women. He professed an ardent sympathy 
with those who were engaged on hopeless attempts to set 
free the Imperial prisoners and to restore the Monarchy to 
stricken Russia. 

He managed to establish communication with the captive 
Empress, and to raise her pathetic hopes of freedom At 
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one time, indeed, he managed to convince the poor woman 
that a force of still loyal officers, all disguised as ordinary 
soldiers, had secretly come together not far from Tobolsk, 
and that these faithful adherents to a lost cause were on the 
eve of a successful rescue of the Imperial prisoners. 

In this there was no truth whatever, and the eventual 
realisation of the Empress that she must abandon all her 
false hopes of escape must have been a terrible addition to 
her sufferings. A traitor like Rasputin, Boris was a spy in 
the pay of the all-powerful Bolshevists, and no letter passed 
from the Empress that Boris did not hand over to them. 


FROM SLAVE TO EARL 


By THORNTON HALL 


No romance of fiction can equal the true life-story of James 
Annesley. Hetr to an earldom, he tramped the streets of 
Dublin and begged his bread. He was kidnapped and taken 
to America, where he was sold as a slave, and for years 
endured much cruelty and great hardships, and all his love 
affairs proved to be misfortunes. Escaping trom slavery at 
last, he returned to Dublin, and was nearly hanged before he 
successfully proved his claim to be Earl of Anglesea, Viscount 
Valentia and owner of the Annesley estates. 


aie [8 most amazing of all human dramas.”’ 

Such was Disraeli’s description of the strange 
drama, the concluding scene of which was staged, in Novem- 
ber 1743, in the King’s Courts, Dublin, when three Barons 
of the Exchequer tried the claim of James Annesley, ex- 
beggar and errand boy, and for some years a cruelly ill-treated 
slave, hero of such adventures and perils as few men have 
ever experienced and survived, to be adjudged the nghtful 
Earl of Anglesea, Viscount Valentia and Baron Altham and 
Montnorris and owner of the Annesley estates. 

You may indeed ransack the whole realm of fiction without 
finding a story more crowded with romance and sensation, 
more steeped in mystery, or revealing a wider diversity of 
human baseness. 

For seven centuries, ever since Richard de Annesley was 
settled on his broad Nottinghamshire lands, while the Con- 
queror was still wearing his crown, the Annesleys had held 
their heads high among the great families of England and 
Ireland, and not the slightest stain had marred the fairness 
of their shield. Their sons, generation after generation, 
had been men of high and deserved repute. They had served 


their country right well and gallantly as Knights of the Shire, 
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brave soldiers and high officers of State. They had won in 
succession a Baronetcy, two Baronies, a Viscounty and an 
Earldom ; and had allied themselves by marriage to many 
of the great houses of their day. 

For his second son, Altham, the first Earl of Anglesea had 
secured in 1680 an Irish Barony; and it was this Altham 
branch of the family-tree that was to prove itself so unworthy 
of the parent stem. 

At the time our story opens, Arthur Annesley had succeeded 
his father, Dean of Exeter, as fourth Lord Altham, and he 
had for wife Mary, natural daughter of John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham; and for only brother, Richard Annesley, 
the arch-villain in our drama. Indeed, of the two brothers 
It would be difficult to say which was the greater scoundrel. 

Of Arthur, Lord Altham, father of the claimant in the 
years to come, we are told that he was a man of the lowest 
tastes and habits. ‘‘ He swilled brandy and mead with 
parasites of low degree. He was hail-fellow-well-met with 
a hairdresser and a charwoman, as well as with his own 
servants, man and woman. He is even said to have shared 
his mistress with his butler, his dog-boy, and his brother 
Richard. He was never sober, and his manners and language 
were intolerable even to persons by no means refined.” 

It is small wonder that, as Mr. Andrew Lang says, ‘‘ the 
county families held aloof from a nobleman so regardless of 
ranks and orders, of truth, honour and honesty. His only 
virtue, if such it was, was an indiscriminate hospitality, 
which he maintained at the cost of his creditors ; for he was 
always borrowing, always trying to raise money by the 
shabby devices of his kind.”” Though he drove his coach 
and six and kept a pack of hounds, he was always up to his 
ears in debt. 

Such was the fourth Lord Altham, a disgrace to his rank 
and his house, with ‘‘ no sense of honour, no self-control, and 
less brains than a rabbit.” And his younger brother, 
Richard, though less dissolute and improvident, was no less 
despicable, as this story will prove, with its revelation of a 
cold-blooded callousness and cruelty, and a pitiless scheming 
more suggestive of a fiend than of a human being. 

Of Lady Altham all that can be said is that she was rather 
weak than wicked. Vain and empty-headed, her morals 
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were by no means above reproach. She was fond of drink, 
had a passion for gambling ; and, as is not to be wondered at, 
her married life was one long sequence of quarrellings and 
partings during the nine years of wedded life that preceded 
the birth of the unhappy boy who twenty-eight years later 
was to play the leading rdle in one of the most remarkable 
trials in the annals of the law. 


§ 1 


Such, then, are the principal characters in our drama— 
the dissolute ne’er-do-well Lord Altham; his feeble, self- 
indulgent wife; his brother Richard; and the boy, James 
Annesley, who was fated to undergo such terrible vicissitudes 
before at last he ‘‘ came into his kingdom ”’ and dispossessed 
the uncle who had so basely and cruelly kept him out of it. 

James Annesley, the future claimant, was born one April 
day in 1715; and, although his legitimacy was afterwards 
to be so hotly disputed and to be the subject of the famous 
trial, he appears to have been generally accepted, at the 
time, as the legitimate son of Lord and Lady Altham ; and, 
for the first few years of his life, to have been as carefully 
tended as was possible to such a father and such a mother. 
At an early age he was sent to a good school, where he was 
treated well, as the heir to a peerage. 

But this good time was of short duration. When his 
prodigal father failed to pay the fecs, the boy was packed off 
to an inferior school, where, as presumably the fees were 
still not forthcoming, he was “‘ treated with indignity and 
made to perform the most menial offices. He was cruelly 
beaten ; and, while other boys were at their school-exercises, 
he was employed in drawing water, cleaning boots and knives 
or some other servile work.’’? For two years he bore this 
life of humiliation, until he could bear it no longer. Then, 
in desperation, he ran away, in search of the father who had 
so cruelly abandoned him, and who was now parted from 
his wife and had made his home in Dublin with his latest 
mistress, a Miss Gregory. For weeks the boy wandered 
aimlessly in his quest, begging his bread and sleeping under 
hedges, in barns or church-porches, until at last his wandering 
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footsteps led him to Dublin. Here for a time, bare-footed 
and in rags, he kept body and soul together by begging, 
running errands for men at Trinity College, and generally 
doing any work that would earn a crust—until at long last 
he found a friend and protector in a good-natured Dublin 
butcher, who thus tells the story of his discovery : 

‘’ T happened to go to Smithfield one Wednesday afternoon, 
and I saw Mr. Farrell (a business acquaintance of Lord 
Altham) talking to a little boy called James Annesley. When 
Mr. Farrell saw me he called me and told me he was Lord 
Altham’s son. I said: ‘ Maybe he is not his real son, but 
maybe another way.’ ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ he is his own lawful 
son.’ I said he was a poor thing, had he no relations, and 
where was his father. Mr. Farrcll said that his father lived 
at Inchicore, but that the mistress that his father kept had 
put bad things into my lord’s head. I went up to the child 
myself and asked if he was Lord Altham’s, and he said he was. 
I said: ‘If you will promise me to be a good boy, I’ll take 
you home to my charge, and you shall never want while I 
have it.’ Upon that he fell upon his knees and gave me a 
thousand blessings. I took him home to my own house and 
presented him to my wife and asked her to take care of him 
as if he was her own child. She then put clothes on him and 
made him up very grand. When I came back later on I 
found him in the kitchen with my wife, whom he called 
‘Mammy.’ ”’ 

The boy, however, had not been many weeks in his refuge 
before, one day, ‘‘ a gentleman with a gun in his hand and a 
setter-dog called at the house, and asked if the butcher had 
not a little boy called James Annesley, whom he wished to 
see.”’ ‘* The child at that time was crying by the fireside,” 
says the butcher, ‘‘ and when my wife asked the reason, he 
said: ‘ The sight of the gentleman has sent such a dread on 
me, I don’t know what to do with myself.’ I called the 
child, and he came up and made his bow to the gentleman, 
who asked: ‘Do you know me?’ The child said: ‘ Yes, 
very well. You are my uncle, Annesley.’ Then he asked 
him a great many questions, and he said : ‘ I’ll let your father 
know what hands you are in!’ ”’ 

The caller, the sight of whom had filled James Annesley 
with terror, was, in fact, his Uncle Richard, who had already 
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determined to get rid of the boy who stood between him and 
his elder brother’s title, as well as the possible accession to the 
Earldom and estates of Anglesea. And having thus found 
his victim, he lost no time in carrying out his nefarious designs. 
A few days later Richard Annesley again made his appear- 
ance at the butcher’s house, this time in his true character. 
“‘ What name is this you take upon you ? ”’ he asked the boy 
In a stern voice. ‘I take none upon me, sir,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘ but what I brought into the world with me. No- 
body will say but I am the son of Baron Altham.” ‘ By 
whom ?’”’ demanded his uncle. ‘ By his wife, the Baroness 
Altham.” “ Then,” Richard Annesley exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
are a bastard, for your mother was a reprobate!” “ If 
I was a man,” indignantly answered the child, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ you should not use my mother or me thus.” 
‘“* Though you are no child of my brother and no nephew of 
mine,” the visitor at last condescended to say, ‘“‘ I will see 
that you are properly cared for.” 

A few days later the boy was seized by a gang of hired 
ruffians and carried on board a ship bound for America, with 
instructions to the captain to sell him on arrival to the highest 
bidder. Annesley took an active part in this dastardly 
scheme, as we know from the evidence of one James Reilly at 
the trial fifteen years later. ‘‘ There was a boat at the slip,” 
Reilly testified, ‘‘and Mark Byers came with the child, who 
was Immediately put into the boat. Mr. Annesley, Brian 
Donnelly, Jack Donnelly, the boy and I went into the boat and 
rode to a ship that lay down the river as far as Ringsend. 
No one went on board but Mr. Annesley and the boy; and 
he cried very bitterly. I do not know whose ship he was put 
aboard, or what the name of the ship was. The boy did not 
say anything at all. I have heard the present Lord Anglesea 
[as Richard Annesley was known at the time of the trial] very 
often say, when people used to affront him for destroying the 
boy’s birthright, that he would be even with him. I have 
heard people cursing after my lord as he went away for taking 
the boy’s birthright away.” 

As Lord Altham’s dissolute life had ended shortly before 
the kidnapping, Richard Annesley’s diabolical scheme 
succeeded only too well, for with the disappearance of his 
nephew and the probability that he would never return, 
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he was now Lord Altham and a potential heir to the Earldom 
of Anglesea and the other family honours, which, in fact, 
he assumed on the death of the fifth Earl, without issue, a 
few years later. 

Over the horrors of James Annesley’s voyage across the 
Atlantic to a life of slavery it is well to draw the curtain. By 
captain and sailors alike he was treated with every cruelty 
and humiliation that a fiendish ingenuity could devise ; and 
when he was driven to tears and protests he was confined in 
the hold of the vessel. When at last the ship reached its 
destination he was promptly sold to a rich planter in New- 
castle County, Pennsylvania, called Drummond—a heartless, 
inexorable master. who spared him no ignominy he could 
inflict on him. 


§ 2 


For the next few years, indeed, his life would have been 
unbearable but for the kindness of an old female slave, who, 
moved to pity by his youth and frailty, tended him with the 
affection of a mother—shielded, fed, and even (for she was a 
woman of some education) instructed him. ‘‘ But for this 
good soul,” he used to say in later and happier years, “‘ I 
should certainly have put an end to a life which was miserable 
beyond words.”’ 

When his protectress died, the young baron resolved to 
escape, even if, as seemed possible, the attempt cost him his 
life ; and, armed with a hedging-bill, he fled into the adjacent 
woods, where for days he wandered on the brink of starvation. 
At his darkest hour, however, when rescue from death 
seemed hopeless, he heard the sound of galloping horses, 
and quickly two mounted men, one with a woman pillioned 
behind him, made their appearance, and, alighting, proceeded 
to take refreshment near his hiding-place. 

Realising that they were not pursuers, the slave emerged 
from his shelter; and, after telling his story, was permitted 
to share their meal and to accompany them on their journey, 
a privilege for which he was very grateful, little knowing to 
what tragedy it might lead him. 

The journey had not long been resumed when the party 
was overtaken, and after a severe tussle its members were 
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arrested and lodged in Chester Gaol, charged with the 
abduction of a rich merchant’s daughter (the lady on the 
pillion) and robbery from her husband. The lady, her lover 
and servant were sentenced to death and promptly executed, 
while the fugitive slave, who had been able to prove his 
innocence of any part in their crime, was released—only to 
fall once more into the hands of the master from whose tyranny 
he hoped he had escaped for ever, and to be carried back to 
a still worse life of slavery. 

So cruelly was he now treated that the neighbouring 
justices intervened and compelled the baron’s master to sell 
him to another employer, who treated him little less harshly. 
Again he tried to escape, and again he was captured and 
condemned to serve five years beyond his term, a prospect 
which almost crushed the last spark of hope within him. So 
seriously did his health suffer from this cruel, crushing blow 
that his master, fearing that he would lose a valuable slave, 
took him into his own house, where he was nursed back to 
health by the planter’s daughter. 

At this stage the young baron’s fortune took a curious 
and remarkable turn ; for, in spite of himself, he became the 
object of two passionate attachments. His nurse, Maria, 
the planter’s daughter, so completely lost her heart to the 
handsome young invalid that she knew no happiness except 
by his side, and, throwing all modesty aside, she implored 
him to return her affection. This in itself was a sufficiently 
embarrassing position for a slave, however noble, to be placed 
in; but it was aggravated by rivalry of a very serious nature. 
One of his fellow-slaves, a young Indian maid of great beauty, 
conceived an equally violent passion for the baron. ‘‘ She, 
too, made no secret of her love. She vowed she would marry 
him when his time of servitude had expired, and that she 
would work so hard for him as to save him the expense of 
two slaves.” 

Was ever youth placed in such an awkward dilemma—the 
object of a violent attachment to his master’s only daughter 
and his master’s slave? In vain did he protest indifference 
to both. Each was consumed by the fires of jealousy, each 
was of an equally fierce and vindictive nature—and tragedy 
was in the air. 

One day when the baron was restored to health, Maria, the 
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planter’s daughter, was making her way to a distant field 
where he was working, when she met her rival. Angry 
words and recriminations ensued. The Indian maid, in a 
frenzy of rage, flew at Maria like a tigress, and it was only 
with the utmost difficulty, and after a fierce struggle, that the 
latter succeeded in escaping with her life ; while, baffled of 
her revenge, the Indian girl rushed to a neighbouring river 
and ended at once her love and her life. 

This tragedy was followed, for the planter’s daughter, by 
a severe illness, during which, in her hours of delirium, the 
story of her passion came to her parents’ ears, and her father, 
in natural alarm, decided to be rid of a slave whom he by no 
means desired as a son-in-law. Instead, however, of giving 
him his liberty, as he promised, he sold him to another master 
for the remainder of his term of slavery. 


§ 3 


For a time, the baron now fell on happier days. His new 
master treated him with kindness, gave him light tasks to 
perform, and—precious privilege—allowed him the run of 
his library. ‘‘ These,” to quote his lordship’s words, ‘‘ were 
almost the only days of my slavery on which I care to dwell ; 
for, compared with all the horrors that had preceded them, 
it was as an escape from hell to heaven. Unluckily, however, 
my kind master died after I had been with him three years, 
and again I was sold into slavery, this time to a master in 
Newcastle County, almost within sight of my first plantation. 

‘* In the neighbourhood lived the two brothers of Turquoise, 
the Indian maiden whose love for me had had such a tragic 
ending; and they, I learnt, had vowed to kill me as the 
cause of their sister’s death. They watched me narrowly, 
and, in spite of all my caution, attacked me one day in a 
remote part of the woods, and would certainly have killed me 
had not some persons, in search of a runaway slave, provi- 
dentially arrived on the scene and seized the would-be 
assassins. As it was, I escaped with a knife-wound on the 
hip, which kept me a prisoner for two months.” 

Scarcely was he convalescent when he found another 
adventure awaiting him, of which the following story is told 
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by an old-time chronicler: ‘‘ Going out one Sunday evening 
for the benefit of the air, he sat down under a hedge which 
parted his master’s ground from that of a neighbouring 
planter. After he had read awhile, he found himself drowsy, 
and fell asleep ; and when he awoke he perceived it was dark, 
and heard near him the voices of two persons, which raised 
his curiosity. His surprise increased to find by the conversa- 
tion that his mistress was forming a plan with Stephano, 
their neighbour’s slave, to rob her husband and go off with 
him to Europe, in a ship he had prepared for that purpose. 
The young man was struck with horror at the discovery ; 
for the perfidious woman in outward appearance seemed to 
live very happily with her husband, who was fond of her to 
excess. He resolved to prevent the villainy, at first, by 
revealing the whole to his master; but, reflecting that a 
woman capable of such treachery might have art enough to 
make a good-natured husband believe her innocent, he 
resolved to try another method. He waited till the guilty 
pair separated, and, following his mistress, hastily overtook 
her, and told her he was informed of all that passed. He 
demonstrated to her the baseness of her proposed flight, and 
ended with conjuring her to reflect, and change her purpose ; 
in which case, he assured her, what had passed should remain 
with him for ever. 

‘““'The mistress, finding herself discovered, pretended a 
sincere repentance for her fault, which she promised him she 
would never repeat ; adding such marks of kindness to him, 
as gave him too much cause to imagine her unlawful passion 
had changed its object. 

“As the young baron could not prevail with himself to 
gratify the passion of his mistress, she at last considered him 
as a dangerous person, and endeavoured to get rid of him by 
poison; which, though his servitude was almost expired, 
determined him to make his escape.’ 

One September day in 1740 he made his last, and happily 
successful, bid for freedom. Stealing away under cover of 
the night, he started on the adventurous journey which, after 
terrible hardships and many hairbreadth escapes, led him to 
the coast, where he found a ship on the point of sailing. To 
the captain of the vessel he told his singular story, with the 
result that he was given a free passage to Jamaica, where he 
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was fortunate enough to find a vacant berth on H.M.S. 
Falmouth, commanded by Admiral Vernon. A few months 
later, Richard Annesley, the uncle to whom he owed all his 
misfortunes, and who had reaped the entire harvest of the 
family honours, from Earl of Anglesea to Baron Altham, 
read, with a dismay that can be conceived, the following news 
in the Daz/y Post of February 12th, 1741: 


‘“ PLANTATION NEWS 
“ (Extracts from our correspondent in Jamaica) 


‘“‘ A sailor about two months ago entered himself on board 
the Falmouth, who was soon chaleng’d by one of his mates 
for the only son of the late Lord , who was heir to the 
title & estate of the Earl of Upon this he made a 
discovery of himself, declaring how he was sent out of Ireland 
by a certain nobleman, under whose care he was entrusted, & 
upon the death of his father sold as a slave into Pensylvania 
for seven years, before the expiration whereof he attempted to 
make his escape, but was retaken, & by a law of the country 
oblig’d for his elopement to serve seven years more; & that 
a little before the end of this second slavery, he again ran 
away & got down to the next sea-port, when he enter’d 
himself with the Master of a Merchantship coming to this 
island. A Gentleman on board the vessel has made an 
affadavit that he knows him to be related to the Family & 
that he remembers that advertisements were published when 
the boy was missing & believes this to be him. Another who 
was his Schoolfellow & at whose Father’s house he lodged, 
makes affadavit to the same purpose. The Admiral has 
order’d he should walk the quarterdeck as a midshipman till 
the truth can be manifested.” 








It was fortunate for James Annesley that Fate thus led 
his steps to the /a/mouth, for in Admiral Vernon he found a 
staunch friend and sympathiser; as also in two of his lieu- 
tenants, one of whom recognised in the runaway slave his old 
schoolfellow in Ireland, Lord Altham’s son and heir. It was 
this officer, Mr. Simpson, who introduced him on reaching 
England to the man whose doughty and generous champion- 
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ship alone made it possible for him to establish his claim to 
his lost heritage in the face of every obstacle which human 
malignity and cruelty could put in his way. 

This good Samaritan was a Mr. MacKercher, a quixotic 
Irishman who, after a life of strange adventure, in which he 
had played a wide range of rdéles, from soldier to bookseller’s 
hack, had made a fortune in the Virginia tobacco trade. A 
man of large heart and purse, Mr. MacKercher was the ideal 
champion of the penniless and deeply wronged ex-slave ; 
and, after he had heard his story, he determined to spare 
neither money nor effort to restore him to his birthright. 


§ 4 


But even this chivalrous champion could not have antici- 
pated the formidable nature of his pious task. Lord Anglesea, 
furious and desperate on seeing the carefully reared edifice of 
his fortunes threatened with wreckage by the return of his 
nephew, on whom he had not expected to set eyes again, was 
prepared to move heaven and earth to protect what he had so 
evilly won—even to the extent of removing him from the 
face of the earth. 

MacKercher, we are told, ‘‘ took the claimant into his own 
house, rendered him fit to appear as a gentleman,” and sent 
someone to Ireland to make inquiries as to his claims. These 
inquiries Lord Anglesea did his best to baffle by all the lowest 
dodges of the law. Mr. MacKercher even feared that the 
claimant’s life was in peril, and sent him to Staines to be out 
of the way of danger. This precautionary measure, however, 
was fated to have evil consequences ; for, one day, James 
Annesley was so unfortunate as to kill a boy named Eggle- 
stone by an accidental discharge of his gun, and found himself 
under arrest on a charge of murder, at the instigation of one 
Giffard, an attorney employed by Lord Anglesea to get up a 
charge of wilful murder against his nephew. 

Although beyond a doubt the tragedy was the result of 
pure accident, so strong was the evidence against the prisoner, 
procured by lavish bribery on the part of Lord Anglesea’s 
agent, that James Annesley narrowly escaped a felon’s death. 
Indeed, it was entirely due to his friend MacKercher’s 
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unsparing efforts and the lavish use of his money that a 
verdict of acquittal was secured. 

As Mr. Lang truly says: ‘‘ There is no doubt that Lord 
Anglesea did his utmost, through Giffard and others, to get 
the claimant hanged. Had he been a normal man mentally, 
however great a villain, he would not have acted thus unless 
he Anew that the claimant was Lord Altham’s legitimate son. 
If he knew him to be illegitimate, he could easily have proved 
the fuct—more easily in an earlier year than 1743. But he 
acted as we have scen—first he kidnapped and exiled the 
claimant, and then tried to have him hanged for a crime of 
which he was innocent.” 

With such an unscrupulous and vindictive enemy, James 
Annesley realised that his life was in constant danger; and 
he certainly had more than one narrow escape from losing 
it—notably when one day he appeared at the Curragh races 
in the company of his friend MacKercher, when the two men 
were assailed by Lord Anglesea and a number of his satellites. 
Lord Anglesea, we are told, ‘‘ spoke insults against Mr. 
MackKercher as a ‘ rogue, swindler and villain in second-hand 
finery... Mr. MacKercher took no notice. Several times 
on the last day of the races he and his friends were driven 
at by Lord Anglesea’s coachman, in a coach-and-six. The 
coachman kept shouting at the claimant as ‘ that show-boy.’ ”’ 
The climax of these repeated affronts came when Mr. Francis 
Annesley struck Mr. MacKercher with the butt of his whip. 
Mr. MacKercher replied with the lash of his own ; and Lord 
Anglesea addressed the crowd, fulminating against the 
claimant as a bastard. Presently one of Mr. MacKercher’s 
servants and a couple of strangers came up, saying: ‘ For 
God’s sake, get away! There is a design to murder Mr. 
Annesley and you!” The pair then cantered off. John 
Kirway heard Lord Anglesea tell some men to follow the 
claimant and tear him limb from limb. “ Follow the lying 
devil! ’’ he cried, ‘‘and knock his brains out!” A little 
later the claimant was found insensible, and to all appearance 
dead, in a ditch. At the subsequent trial for assault Lord 
Anglesea was lucky enough to escape with a fine of £30; 
and his friends, who had taken part in the brawl, with smaller 
fines. ; 

Meanwhile, Mr. MacKercher and his agents were in- 
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dustriously collecting evidence throughout Ireland in support 
of the claimant’s case, a work of considerable difficulty in 
view of the time that had elapsed since James Annesley’s 
birth, the legitimacy of which it was necessary to establish. 

The claimant’s case was that Lord Altham and his wife, after 
a long separation, joined each other about November 1713; 
that in April 1715, Lady Altham gave birth, at Dunmaine 
House, County Wexford, to the claimant, who, after a month, 
was nursed by an ex-kitchenmaid, Joan Landy, in a cabin 
distant half a mile from Dunmaine House, where he was 
often visited by his mother. In the autumn of 1715 he was 
brought permanently to Dunmaine House ; remained there 
after Lady Altham left it for ever in February 1716; and 
accompanied Lord Altham to various places, till he was 
dropped by his father, became a street-boy and (in April 
1728) was transported to America by his uncle, the defendant. 

The defendant’s case was that Lady Altham never had a 
child. In 1714 a kitchenmaid, Joan Landy, had an illegiti- 
mate child, attributed by some to Lord Altham; and some 
time after his lordship’s separation from his wife in February 
1716 this child was brought to live in Dunmaine House. 
This bastard child was the claimant. He was taken up by 
Lord Altham in 1716, was fairly well treated till 1724; 
became odious by reason of his larcenies, was thrown upon 
the town of Dublin, and in 1724 shipped himself to America, 
whence he had now returned, a brazen and impenitent 
impostor. 

Such was the issue that came to trial on the 1th November 
1743. Formally, this suit was a trial in ejectment between 
one Campbell Craig (one of MacKercher’s men) as tenant of 
James Annesley, the claimant, and the Earl of Anglesea, who 
had caused him to be ejected. But the issue was naturally 
the claimant’s title as heir of the late Lord Altham, and thus 
heir to the Anglesea estates. 

For two years the story of the ‘ unfortunate Nobleman ”’ 
had been widely known through the newspapers, and had 
excited universal interest and sympathy; while Lord 
Anglesea, his black-hearted persecutor, had become an 
object of widespread indignation and detestation. It was 
thus only natural that the trial should be followed with the 
keenest interest and excitement. 
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The King’s Courts, Dublin, had probably never been the 
scene of a trial at once so lavishly staged and so crowded with 
dramatic incidents. Seldom in any Court of Law has there 
been such an imposing array of counsel. For the plaintiff, 
Serjeant Marshall, one of the cleverest advocates in Ireland, 
headed a tail of thirteen counsel. The defendant had 
secured the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Anthony 
Malone, Esquire, Prime Serjeant, and a round dozen other 
men of wig and gown. And on the Bench sat Lord Chief 
Baron Bowes, flanked by Mr. Baron Mounteney and Mr. 
Baron Dawson. Of the jury eleven were Members ot 
Parliament; and, to quote the Duke of Devonshire, “ they 
computed the estates of the whole twelve to be near £40,000 
per annum.” The Court was packed, almost to suffocation, 
with the leaders of Irish rank and society ; but, in the words 
of an Irish chronicler : ‘‘ Even in this assembly of the greatest 
men and fairest women in Ireland, the most distinguished 
person, and the figure on which all eyes were focused, was 
the claimant—youthful, fair-haired and handsome, re- 
splendent in a rich suit of purple velvet and wearing a gold- 
hilted sword.” 

Few trials, too, have been marked by such an army of 
witnesses, or by such prodigal, patent and unblushing perjury. 
Considerably more than a hundred witnesses appeared in the 
box, ranging from an Earl to peasants and every degree 
of domestic servant; and, as Charles Reade says: ‘‘ The 
Judges had before them the greatest mass of perjury ever 
delivered in the British Isles.”’ ‘‘ Assuredly,” says Mr. 
Andrew Lang, ‘‘ there was abundance of perjury on both 
sides. Apart from the deliberate sale of falsehoods on oath, 
the contradictions of the story were easily explicable, and 
even, in fact, inevitable. The trial was twenty-eight years 
after the events in dispute. Thus there was room for count- 
less hallucinations of memory, all the more as many important 
witnesses were uneducated Irish people of very low status, 
whilst most of the others were deeply prejudiced and inter- 
ested. It follows that most of the witnesses were untrust- 
worthy ; many were open to the influences of fear and favour ; 
and these influences were freely exercised by both parties to 
the case.” 

As, one after another, plaintiff’s witnesses gave their 
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evidence, it soon became clear that, whatever doubts had 
arisen later as to the claimant’s legitimacy, no doubt existed 
at the time of his birth. Certainly Lord Altham not only 
made no concealment of his paternity; he proclaimed it 
jubilantly far and wide. Thus Major Richard FitzGerald, a 
very intimate friend of his lordship, testified: ‘‘I was at 
Dunmaine in 1715, but could not then see Lady Altham, 
because she was about to become a mother. She sent word 
down to me that, if she could see anybody, she would see me. 
Lord Altham sent me word next day that his wife had given 
birth to a son. I went to Dunmaine and dined there, and 
we had some discourse about the child. Lord Altham swore 
that I should see his son ; and accordingly the nurse brought 
the child and I kissed it, and gave half a guinea to the nurse. 
Some of the company toasted the heir-apparent to Lord 
Anglesea at dinner. I have to-day seen the woman to whom 
I gave the half-guinea. I remember that Lord Altham was 
in high spirits at the thought of having a son and heir.”’ 


§ 5 


This circumstantial evidence of the claimant’s legitimate 
birth by a man of good standing in the county was supported 
by many other witnesses of repute. Thus Alderman Barns 
declared: “‘I knew Lord and Lady Altham very well. I 
went to Ross in the spring of 1715. Lord Altham came to 
the inn where I was, and, meeting me in the kitchen, said 
he was glad to see me. We agreed to dine together, and 
then we went upstairs. After drinking some wine my lord 
said to me: ‘ Tom, I’Il tell you good news. I’ve a son by 
Moll Sheffield.’ Not remembering that she was my lord’s 
wife, I shook my head and said: ‘ Who is Moll Sheffield ? ’ 
My lord, taking notice of my meaning, said: ‘ Zounds, man, 
she’s my wife!’ upon which I said: ‘ My lord, I humbly 
beg your pardon. I am sorry for what I said!’ Until my 
lord mentioned that she was his wife I took her to be some 
naughty pack, but afterwards I recollected that my lord’s 
wife was the Duke of Buckingham’s daughter.” 

The Earl of Mount Alexander gave corroborative evidence : 
‘* T knew the late Lord Altham,”’ he said. “ One night I was 
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eating oysters with him and Captain Crow, and my lord 
said: ‘ By -——, Crow, my wife has got a son, which will 
make that rake—my brother’s—nose swell.’ Whether it 
was so or not I cannot tell, but that is what he said. I give 
my honour and oath that Lord Altham said these words at 
one Sprig’s house, upon the Glibb, in Dublin. I never 
heard that Lord Altham had an illegitimate child.”’ 

John Turner, who, at the time of the child’s birth, was 
steward to Lord Anglesea, gave still more weighty evidence. 
“In July 1715, when I was at Dunmaine,” he said, ‘‘ Lady 
Altham told me that she had ason. About a year and a half 
afterwards I saw the boy at Dunmaine; he was about two 
vears old then. I saw Lady Altham leading the child across 
the parlour two or three times ; I saw Lord Altham kiss the 
child, and I heard my lady call him ‘ Jimmy.’ He was 
dressed as the son of a nobleman, and the servants called 
him ‘ master.’ Lord Altham still showed the same fondness 
for the child, whom he used to wheel about in a little carriage. 
Once, in 1722, when I was at a tavern in Dublin with Lord 
Altham, he said that he would send for his son that I might 
see him, and the child was accordingly sent for. He was 
then about eight years old. Lord Altham said to me: 
‘You were steward to Earl John and Earl Arthur, and you 
may be steward to this child here.’ 

‘“T believe I saw the child once afterwards in Dublin, 
but I did not know him. I was only told it was he. That 
was about two or three years after the meeting in the tavern. 
The child had no clothes, and was so much altered that, 
although the people of the tavern told me he was Lord 
Altham’s son, I did not know how to believe it.” 

Dennis Redmonds, servant to Lord Altham at the time, 
after giving evidence of the child’s birth at Dunmaine, said : 
‘“* He was christened James, when he was about three weeks 
old, by Lord Altham’s chaplain, Mr. Lloyd. The nurse who 
nursed the child was Joan Landy. I never knew Lord 
Altham to have any other child. There was a bonfire made 
and other rejoicings for the birth. There was great drinking 
and carousing, and some of them were found drunk in the 
ditches the next morning. The child was nursed about a 
quarter of a mile from the house in Joan Landy’s house, 
where Lord Altham and his lady often visited him. The 
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child, who was dressed like a nobleman’s child, remained 
with the nurse about a year and was then removed to 
Dunmaine.”’ 

When the witness was questioned about Joan Landy’s 
illegitimate child (which, according to the defence, was none 
other than the claimant) the witness said: ‘“‘ Joan Landy had 
a child about a year before Lord Altham, of which some said 
his lordship was the father. I saw Landy’s child; it was 
taken away by Landy’s mother and sister when she nursed 
my lady’s infant. Landy’s child died of small-pox at the age 
of three or four years, after Lord Altham had left Dunmaine. 
I was at the burial.”’ 

If this evidence was to be relied on—and the credibility of 
the witnesses, three of whom were men of good social standing 
and repute, was not questioned by the defence—it was clear 
that the child born in the spring of 1715 was generally recog- 
nised at the time as the legitimate son of Lord and Lady 
Altham, acknowledged with pride and pleasure by his 
parents, and carefully tended in a manner fitting to the 
child of a nobleman. The evidence was so circumstantial— 
the fact of the child’s birth, Lord Altham’s jubilant and 
repeated proclamation that his wife had given him an heir ; 
the story of the christening and toasting, the great rejoicings 
and so on—that it points, to all appearance conclusively, to 
the fact that James Annesley was Lord Altham’s lawfully 
born son; and in no way to be confused or identified with 
the illegitimate child born a year earlier to Joan Landy, who 
acted as his wet-nurse. And this evidence was supported by 
some fifty other witnesses, several of them servants in Dun- 
maine House at the time, who testified to Lady Altham’s 
physical condition before the birth. 

That the evidence in support of the plaintiff’s claim was 
true in all essentials was strongly confirmed by an affidavit 
sworn in April 1746 (after the trial), in which Thomas 
Sandford, High Sheriff of County Kilkenny at the time, 
swears: ‘‘ About the end of April a messenger came from 
Dunmaine, the seat of Lord Altham, to the town of New Ross, 
giving an account that Lady Altham was delivered of a son, 
on which news there were great rejoicings and other demon- 
strations of joy in the said town of Ross.” Further, when, a 
few days later, Mr. Sandford met Lord Altham, and wished 
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eating oysters with him and Captain Crow, and my lord 
said: ‘By -——-, Crow, my wife has got a son, which wil! 
make that rake—my brother’s—nose swell.’ Whether it 
was so or not I cannot tell, but that is what he said. I give 
my honour and oath that Lord Altham said these words at 
one Sprig’s house, upon the Glibb, in Dublin. I never 
heard that Lord Altham had an illegitimate child.” 

John Turner, who, at the time of the child’s birth, was 
steward to Lord Anglesea, gave still more weighty evidence. 
“In July 1715, when I was at Dunmaine,” he said, ‘‘ Lady 
Altham told me that she had ason. About a year and a half 
afterwards I saw the boy at Dunmaine; he was about two 
vears old then. I saw Lady Altham leading the child across 
the parlour two or three times ; I saw Lord Altham kiss the 
child, and I heard my lady call him ‘ Jimmy.’ He was 
dressed as the son of a nobleman, and the servants called 
him ‘ master.’ Lord Altham still showed the same fondness 
for the child, whom he used to wheel about in a little carriage. 
Once, in 1722, when I was at a tavern in Dublin with Lord 
Altham, he said that he would send for his son that I might 
see him, and the child was accordingly sent for. He was 
then about eight years old. Lord Altham said to me: 
‘ You were steward to Earl John and Earl Arthur, and you 
may be steward to this child here.’ 

‘*Y believe I saw the child once afterwards in Dublin, 
but I did not know him. I was only told it was he. That 
was about two or three years after the meeting in the tavern. 
The child had no clothes, and was so much altered that, 
although the people of the tavern told me he was Lord 
Altham’s son, I did not know how to believe it.”’ 

Dennis Redmonds, servant to Lord Altham at the time, 
after giving evidence of the child’s birth at Dunmaine, said : 
‘* He was christened James, when he was about three weeks 
old, by Lord Altham’s chaplain, Mr. Lloyd. The nurse who 
nursed the child was Joan Landy. I never knew Lord 
Altham to have any other child. There was a bonfire made 
and other rejoicings for the birth. There was great.drinking 
and carousing, and some of them were found drunk in the 
ditches the next morning. The child was nursed about a 
quarter of a mile from the house in Joan Landy’s house, 
where Lord Altham and his lady often visited him. The 
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child, who was dressed like a nobleman’s child, remained 
with the nurse about a year and was then removed to 
Dunmaine.”’ 

When the witness was questioned about Joan Landy’s 
illegitimate child (which, according to the defence, was none 
other than the claimant) the witness said: ‘‘ Joan Landy had 
a child about a year before Lord Altham, of which some said 
his lordship was the father. I saw Landy’s child; it was 
taken away by Landy’s mother and sister when she nursed 
my lady’s infant. Landy’s child died of small-pox at the age 
of three or four years, after Lord Altham had left Dunmaine. 
I was at the burial.”’ 

If this evidence was to be relied on—and the credibility of 
the witnesses, three of whom were men of good social standing 
and repute, was not questioned by the defence—it was clear 
that the child born in the spring of 1715 was generally recog- 
nised at the time as the legitimate son of Lord and Lady 
Altham, acknowledged with pride and pleasure by his 
parents, and carefully tended in a manner fitting to the 
child of a nobleman. The evidence was so circumstantial— 
the fact of the child’s birth, Lord Altham’s jubilant and 
repeated proclamation that his wife had given him an heir ; 
the story of the christening and toasting, the great rejoicings 
and so on—that it points, to all appearance conclusively, to 
the fact that James Annesley was Lord Altham’s lawfully 
born son; and in no way to be confused or identified with 
the illegitimate child born a year earlier to Joan Landy, who 
acted as his wet-nurse. And this evidence was supported by 
some fifty other witnesses, several of them servants in Dun- 
maine House at the time, who testified to Lady Altham’s 
physical condition before the birth. 

That the evidence in support of the plaintiff’s claim was 
true in all essentials was strongly confirmed by an affidavit 
sworn in April 1746 (after the trial), in which Thomas 
Sandford, High Sheriff of County Kilkenny at the time, 
swears: ‘‘ About the end of April a messenger came from 
Dunmaine, the seat of Lord Altham, to the town of New Ross, 
giving an account that Lady Altham was delivered of a son, 
on which news there were great rejoicings and other demon- 
strations of joy in the said town of Ross.” Further, when, a 
few days later, Mr. Sandford met Lord Altham, and wished 
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him joy on the birth of his son, “‘ His lordship thanked the 
deponent and was very much overjoyed on his having an 
heir and seemed well pleased at this deponent drinking the 
young peer’s health.” 

But conclusive as seemed all this mass of evidence that 
the claimant was Lord Altham’s lawfully begotten son, when 
the witnesses for the defence gave their testimony in turn it 
soon became apparent that there was another and very 
plausible side to the case. It was, for example, significant 
that the birth of an heir-apparent to the Anglesea title 
and estates does not seem to have been made known to the 
members of that family or published in the newspapers. 
‘‘ The birth of such a son,” said Serjeant Malone, leading 
counsel for the defence, “ would be attended with such 
notoriety that it could not be concealed. The near relatives 
of the family would be acquainted therewith, and yet it is 
not pretended that any of them were apprised of Lord 
Altham’s ever having a son by his lady. Nor was it even 
intimated that any newspaper published at that time men- 
tioned an event of such interest and importance.” 

More important is the evidence given by witnesses who 
were certainly in a position to know the truth, that Lady 
Altham never hada child. Of these witnesses for the defence 
the most important was Mrs. Mary Heath, who lived with 
Lady Altham, as her maid, from October 1713 until her 
death in 1729. When Mrs. Heath was asked: ‘‘ Had my 
lady a child at Dunmaine ? ” she answered : ‘“‘ A child ? She 
never had, nor was she ever with child. I never had reason 
to think she was with child all the time I was with her. I 
always dressed and undressed my lady, except one week I was 
absent. She could not possibly have been with child without 
my knowing it. There never was any child christened or 
living at Dunmaine House while I was there. My lady 
during that time never spoke to me about being with child 
or having had a child, but she often wished she had one.” 
When witness was asked: ‘“‘ During this time was there 
any child brought to my lady as her own?” she answered 
emphatically : “‘ No, there never was! She had nochild. I 
can say no more if they rack me to death.” 
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Here, indeed, was evidence which, if true, was absolutely 
fatal to the plaintiff’s claim. If anyone could speak with 
authority on Lady Altham’s condition it was this woman, who 
had been her constant attendant during the entire period in 
question ; and weight was lent to her evidence by the appear- 
ance of truth and conviction with which she gave it. And 
although, later, Mary Heath was tried for perjury, the jury 
brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

Michael Downes, a priest, who knew Lord and Lady 
Altham intimately at the time of the alleged birth, declared : 
‘* I never heard that my lady had a child during the time she 
lived at Dunmaine. It would be mpossible for her to have a 
child without my hearing of it. Dunmaine is part of the 
parish I was priest of. My lord was once so free as to tell me 
that he wished he had a son; and I believe that if he had a 
son he would have told me of it. Besides that, a child could 
not be born in the parish without my knowing it, because I 
was the parish priest.”’ 

Father Downes’s evidence, however, was considerably 
discounted by that of a brother priest, Father Ryan, who was 
put in the box, and swore that Father Downes had told him 
when riding together one day that he was to receive £200 for 
his evidence. 

Ryan said: ‘‘ You are old ; your memory may be treacher- 
ous,’’ whereon Downes replied that ‘‘ he would get absolution 
from some other gentleman if his memory was not sufficient 
to support his oath.” 

Mrs. Anne Giffard, a friend of Lady Altham and a constant 
visitor to Dunmaine House, swore that her ladyship had not 
had a child. ‘I never observed or heard any sign of it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ She could not be with child without my knowing 
it or having heard of it, because I was often at Dunmaine, 
and in the room while she was dressing. I would be in my 
lady’s company sometimes twice a week. I never heard her 
say she was with child, but I have heard her wish that she had 
one.” 

Elizabeth Doyle, Elizabeth MacMullen and many other 
witnesses gave similar evidence that Lady Altham had not 
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had a child; and the latter swore that at Lord Altham’s 
funeral the claimant ‘ said he was the son of Joan Landy 
and Lord Altham, and wept.’’ Martin Neif, a blacksmith 
at Dunmaine, identified the boy who was in the house as 
‘‘ Joan Landy’s brat.’”’ Lord Altham, he said, ‘‘ would flog 
the boy, and said that he had too much of Joan Landy’s blood 
in him.”’ Thomas Palliser, senior, declared: ‘‘ I heard that 
Lord Altham had a child by Joan Landy, but never by Lady 
Altham ; and I am satisfied in my conscience that Lady 
Altham never had a child at Dunmaine. I am positive of 
that because I saw her so often.’”’ And Aaron Lambert, 
owner of Dunmaine House, was equally positive that “if 
Lady Altham had had a child, I must have known of it. I 
never even heard that she had a child, nor did I ever see a 
child about the house.” 

Thus witness after witness, to the number of thirty-four, 
testified that Lady Altham never had a child, and that the 
only child seen at Dunmaine House was ‘ Joan Landy’s 
brat,’’ of doubtful paternity. That much of this evidence 
was perjured (and not on one side only) is beyond doubt ; 
and probably not a little of the violent contradictions of the 
case was due to lapse of time, failure of memory, and the 
uneducated type of the witnesses. 


§ 7 


The trial, which opened on November 11th, reached its 
conclusion—after eloquent speeches by the opposing counsel 
and able and impartial summing-up by the Lord Chief 
Baron and his two colleagues—on November 25th. Finally, 
after deliberating for two hours, the jury found for the 
plaintiff, a verdict which was received with a storm of cheers 
from the crowded and delighted Court. 

In a letter written from Dublin on November 26th the 
writer says : 


‘“The great cause, wherein the Hon. James Annesley 
was plaintiff, ended yesterday, when the jury brought in a 
verdict for Mr. Annesley. Never was a cause of greater 
consequence brought to trial; never any took up so much 
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time in the hearing ; nor ever was there a jury composed of 
gentlemen of such property, dignity and character. Two of 
them lose £400 a year by their own verdict, and three others 
are nearly related to persons considerably interested in 
the event of this great cause; yet such was their regard to 
Truth and Justice that nothing could bias them against 
conviction. 

‘“No sooner had the foreman pronounced the words, 
‘We find for the plaintiff,’ but the hall rang with joyful 
acclamations, which in a few minutes were communicated 
to the whole city ; and in less than a quarter of an hour all 
the streets seemed to be in a blaze, and people of all con- 
ditions and degree ran up and down congratulating each 
other as upon a public victory. In short, never was there so 
universal a joy; the music that played in the streets, even 
the bells themselves, being scarcely heard amidst the repeated 
huzzas of the multitude.” 


§ 8 


Thus, amid universal rejoicing—for the wave of jubilation 
spread far beyond the bounds of Ireland—James Annesley, 
ex-slave, vindicated his right to the titles of Earl, Viscount 
and Baron and to the Annesley estates, usurped by his uncle 
under such circumstances of diabolical cunning and cruelty. 
As his leading counsel, Serjeant Marshall, truly said: “I 
believe there has scarce been an instance in any age of such 
a scene of iniquity, cruelty and inhumanity as this, with 
which Mr. Annesley has been persecuted for so many years. 
He has been kidnapped, transported and sold as a slave. 
It stands uncontroverted that the plaintiff was spirited away 
to feel the effects of slavery in America, to subject him to the 
dangers of the seas and inclemencies of different climates, 
with intention to put an end to a life that stood in the 
defendant’s way.” 

The great majority of the characters in the Annesley case 
are singularly unattractive. Mr. Andrew Lang’s famous 
book upon the case comments upon them rather scornfully. 

‘* The women are worthy of the men. About half of them 
seem to have perjured themselves, from passion, or stupidity, 
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or for reward. Throughout there is scarcely a gleam of Irish 
humour among the hundreds of peasants and servants who 
give their puzzle-headed evidence. 

‘Lord Altham was a little, black, very noisy nobleman. 
None loved him, or mourned him, or even hated him. Of 
the hero, the ‘ Wandering Heir,’ the claimant, we see very 
little, but twice we behold him running away, once when the 
slightest presence of mind would have saved him from a 
charge of murder... . Such, with a mixed multitude of 
grooms, servants, colonels, squires and their ladies, are our 
characters... .” 

But though James Annesley took the estates he had so 
dramatically won, he never assumed the titles which were 
his, and which his rascally uncle still continued to flaunt in 
the face of the world. 

He survived his triumph only sixteen years, dying at the 
early age of forty-four and leaving behind him, as the fruit of 
his two marriages, two sons, neither of whom had issue. 

Five years after his death a son of his persecutor took his 
seat in the Jrish House of Lords as Baron Mountnorris, 
Baron Altham and Viscount Valentia; and although the 
earldom of Anglesea was barred to him, he found compensa- 
tion when, in 1793, he was created Earl of Mountnorris. 


THE DRUCE CASE 


By SIR JOHN HALL 


To judge by the Tichborne and the Druce cases a claimant ts 
assured of a large measure of popular sympathy, however 
weak hts case may be. It can safely be satd that both these 
claims must speedily have collapsed had they not been financt- 
ally supported by a too credulous public. To an even greater 
extent than those of his famous prototype, the pretensions of 
George Hollamby Druce appealed to that love of the marvellous 
which ts so deeply engrained in human nature. Hts story 
was founded upon the extraordinary double life alleged to 
have been led by a deceased nobleman, and in tt figured such 
incidents as a mock burial, a secret love affatr and a fatal 
quarrel between two brothers. Orton, the Wagga Wagga 
butcher, merely professed to be a baronet of ancient lineage 
and of considerable property, but Druce, the Melbourne 
carpenter, latd claim to a dukedom and to estates of immense 
value. 


N order to understand the affair it is necessary to begin the 

story at Bury, in 1816, with the marriage of Miss Eliza- 
beth Crickmer and Thomas Charles Druce, a draper’s assist- 
ant. The bridegroom was not a native of Bury and had only 
appeared in the town about a year earlier. Later on, when 
all these matters were closely investigated, neither the date 
nor the place of his birth could ever be discovered. It would 
seem, however, that he was born about 1790, and it was be- 
lieved that he came either from Oxford itself or from the 
neighbourhood. Be that as it may, it was an exceedingly 
good match from his point of view. Miss Crickmer, who 
was probably of yeoman stock, had the free enjoyment of a 
fortune amounting to several thousand pounds, and, in the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that her parents should 
have bitterly opposed the young draper’s pretensions. But 
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their remonstrances were of no avail, and on October roth, 
1816, the wedding took place at St. James’s Church, Bury 
St. Edmunds. It proved an unfortunate marriage. After 
wasting all, or the greater part, of his wife’s money in a 
drapery business which failed, Thomas Charles Druce dis- 
appeared, in 1820, leaving behind him his wife and children. 

During the next fifteen years nothing is known of his move- 
ments, but, in 1835, Thomas Charles unquestionably found 
employment as a salesman, with a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year, at the Baker Street Bazaar, which had recently 
opened. Whether because he had learnt wisdom from former 
mistakes or whcther because he had a special aptitude for the 
business of an upholsterer, his affairs began to prosper, from 
the moment that he entered the Baker Street establishment. 
In a very short time his salary was raised, and before many 
years were over he was taken into partnership. Nor did his 
good fortune stop at that. By the year 1850 he had become 
the sole proprietor of this very flourishing concern. 

Directly his financial position improved, Thomas Charles 
bethought him of his family at Bury. Apparently, for on all 
these matters it is impossible to speak with certainty, it was 
at his expense that, about the year 1836, both his son, George, 
and his daughter, Frances, were sent to good schools. George, 
prior to this, had served on a revenue cutter, The Prince of 
Wales, in the humble capacity of a ship’s boy, and, after 
spending eighteen months at a London school, was content to 
accept a situation as porter on the Great Western Railway. 
His relations with his father would never seem to have been of 
an affectionate character; nevertheless, in deference to his 
wishes, he gave up this employment and returned to sea. 
Meanwhile, Thomas Charles appears to have made himself 
entirely responsible for the education and subsequent main- 
tenance of his daughter, Frances, whom he always treated 
with great kindness. But, while he thus sought to make 
amends for his long neglect of his children, nothing in the 
shape of a reconciliation ever took place between him and his 
wife. And the reason is obvious. Very soon after his arrival 
at the Baker Street Bazaar, he formed a connection with 
another woman, with whom he lived and by whom he had 
several children. But, in 1851, Mrs. Druce died and Thomas 
Charles, thereupon, regularised the situation by marrying her 
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The fact that she was not his lawful wife had been kept a 
profound secret, and, in these circumstances, his second 
marriage was necessarily of a strictly private character. In 
his marriage certificate he is described as the son of Thomas 
Druce, farmer, while she appears in it as Annie May, the 
daughter of Thomas May, farmer. In this same year, also, 
George Druce migrated to Australia, where he died on 
November 13th, 1885. Prior to that, however, he married 
and had a son, George Hollamby, the claimant that was to be. 

Henceforward Mr. Thomas Charles Druce appears to have 
led the ordinary existence of a prosperous tradesman. Every 
morning the omnibus would take him to his place of business 
in Baker Street and in the evening he would return by the 
same conveyance to his home in Brompton and, later on, in 
the Finchley Road. ‘Towards the end of his life, however, he 
acquired a more imposing abode, Holcombe House, Hendon, 
and, once he was established there, he set up a carriage. 
Generally speaking, he seems to have had few friends and to 
have devoted himself exclusively to his own family, which, 
since his marriage, had been increased by one son, Walter 
Thomas. His staff at Baker Street and his servants appear 
to have regarded him as a kind-hearted and generous man 
with a somewhat ‘‘ haughty ’’’ manner. Thus matters went 
on until he contracted a serious internal disease from which he 
died, on December 28th, 1864. By his will, which was proved 
at about seventy thousand pounds, he made a suitable pro- 
vision for his wife and left the remainder of his fortune to her 
children, George, his son by his first marriage, benefiting 
only to the extent of a thousand pounds. 

After the old gentleman’s death, the Baker Street business 
was successfully carried on by his eldest son, Herbert, and for 
the next thirty years and more the history of the Druce family 
appears to have been quite uneventful. During that period 
the deaths occurred of Walter Thomas, in 1880, and, in 1893, 
of old Mrs. Thomas Charles, both of whom were buried in 
the family vault at Highgate Cemetery. Walter, however, 
left behind him a widow who was destined to attain celebrity, 
and to be known in the courts as Mrs. Anna Maria Druce. 
This woman enjoyed an income of about a thousand a year, 
but there are grounds for thinking that she soon became ir- 
volved in money difficulties. It is probable, also, that she 
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was always on bad terms with the other members of the 
family. Be that as it may, she certainly contrived to discover 
some of the secrets which her father-in-law had, in his life- 
time, guarded so jealously. Her investigations, apparently, 
failed to expose the fact that he had been married, in 1816, 
at Bury, but she did find out that his marriage to her mother- 
in-law only took place in 1851. Now it is perfectly clear that 
when that circumstance came to her knowledge she deter- 
mined to turn it to her own advantage. But before she could 
derive any benefit from it she must, by some means or 
another, manage to upset his will. If that were to be de- 
clared null and void then he would be deemed to have died 
intestate and his whole estate would pass to Walter or to his 
heirs and assignees. Mr. Herbert Druce and the other 
beneficiaries under the will would, in short, be compelled to 
surrender every shilling which they had received at the old 
man’s death. 

On March goth, 1898, in the Consistory Court of London, 
before the Chancellor, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Mr. Wright, a 
solicitor, acting on behalf of Mrs. Anna Maria Druce, pre- 
sented a petition praying for a faculty to open a vault in 
Highgate Cemetery. The reasons which he adduced for 
bringing forward so singular a request were these: It was 
alleged that Mr. Thomas Charles Druce of the Baker Street 
Bazaar died in 1864, and that his body was buried in the 
vault which it was now sought to open. ‘“ But his son’s 
widow, the petitioner, had good reason to believe that he did 
not die at that time, but became insane, and certain interested 
parties reported his death, had a funeral and obtained probate 
of his will, thus gaining possession of his property.”’ It was 
a remarkable fact that no doctor’s signature appeared on his 
certificate of death. Several persons had seen him after the 
supposed funeral, and he was believed to have been alive as 
late as the year 1883, when he was a lunatic living at Maiden- 
head, under the name of Dr. Harmer. 

In her evidence the petitioner declared that two persons 
formerly in her father-in-law’s employ had told her that, 
shortly before the funeral, they had been instructed to remove 
some lead from the roof of the house at Hendon. This lead, 
she concluded, was placed in the empty coffin, subsequently 
deposited in the vault at Highgate Cemetery. Dr. Forbes 
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Winslow, who was shown a photograph purporting to be that 
of Mr. Thomas Charles Druce, identified it as the portrait of 
a certain Dr. Harmer who had been under his charge at 
Hammersmith. ‘ Patients,’’ he stated, ‘‘ were often put into 
asylums under other names and there was no means of finding 
out who they were.”’ After this evidence had been given, the 
Chancellor granted the faculty prayed for, directing that ‘‘ any 
persons interested in the matter should have notice to attend.” 
In delivering his judgment, Dr. Tristram explained that he 
had been most unfavourably impressed by the absence of any 
doctor’s signature on the death certificate. This, it should 
be mentioned, seems to be a curious statement, inasmuch as, 
before the passing of the Act of 1874, the signature of a 
medical man was not obligatory. Yet no one appears to 
have drawn attention to a fact which must have been well 
known to many persons in Court. The certificate under dis- 
cussion was, it seems, signed by Mr. Herbert Druce. 

But this ruling of the Ecclesiastical Court was by no means 
final. Messrs. Freshfield and Williams, acting on behalf of 
Mr. Young, the sole surviving executor, and of Mr. Herbert 
Druce and the other members of the family, at once entered 
a caveat, which had the effect of postponing the exhumation. 
Meanwhile, the petitioner made a truly extraordinary dis- 
closure to a representative of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Thomas Charles Druce, she declared, was the name assumed 
by the late, the fifth, Duke of Portland, who, for many years 
before his death, had been leading a double life. The 
marriage, in 1851, between the so-called Thomas Charles 
Druce and Annie May was in reality a marriage between the 
Marquis of Titchfield, as he then was, and a daughter of the 
fifth Earl of Berkeley. And this lady, who had been his 
mistress for a long time before he married her, was the cause 
of a fierce quarrel between him and his brother, Lord George 
Bentinck. Lord George fell in love with her and one day, 
after a terrible scene with his brother, was found dead in a 
field near Welbeck. The coroner’s jury found that he died of 
heart disease, and possibly he did, but she knew it for a fact 
that from that moment her ‘‘ husband’s father suffered the 
keenest remorse.” He deposited large sums at various banks 
in the name of Druce, and both at the Baker Street Bazaar and 
at Welbeck constructed underground passages and hiding- 
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places. Without doubt there was a secret subterranean com- 
munication between Harcourt House and the bazaar. But, 
after a time, his fears became so overwhelming that he deter- 
mined to disappear altogether. Accordingly, he arranged for 
the sham burial of Thomas Charles Druce, and simulating 
madness had himself confined to a lunatic asylum in the 
name of Dr. Harmer. Her own daughter, concluded Mrs. 
Anna Maria, suffered from the skin disease with which it was 
notorious that the Duke, her grandfather, was afflicted 

William John Cavendish Bentinck-Scott was born in 1800, 

and, in 1854, succeeded his father as the fifth Duke of Port- 
land. As a young man he served in the roth Hussars and, 
for a few years, sat in Parliament for the family borough of 
East Lynne. But, in 1826, he resigned the seat in favour of 
his brother, Lord George, and from that time onward lived a 
life of almost complete seclusion. He was of a naturally shy 
and retiring disposition and, as he grew older, his shrinking 
not only from the company, but even from the observation, of 
his fellow-men increased. When he succeeded to the duke- 
dom and to his great estates he took no part in public affairs, 
but proved a generous landlord and a munificent donor to 
charities of various kinds. Architecture was his one absorb- 
ing interest, and his only pleasure seems to have been in 
superintending his alterations and improvements at Welbeck, 
where his last years were devoted to the construction of the 
famous underground galleries and apartments. Harcourt 
House, in Cavendish Square, his town residence, was one of 
the largest private houses in London, and Thackeray un- 
doubtedly had it in his mind when, in describing Gaunt House, 
Lord Steyne’s family mansion, he says that it ‘‘ occupied 
nearly the whole of one side of the square.”’ In 1879 when he 
died he was buried by his express directions with the utmost 
simplicity at Kensal Green. 

Lord George Bentinck, for whose death this amiable, if 
somewhat peculiar, gentleman was suddenly declared to be 
responsible, was one of the prominent men of his day. Al- 
though from his youth upwards he always sat in the House of 
Commons, horse-racing was his principal occupation up to 
within a few years of his death. Of a handsome exterior and 
of a commanding presence, he soon made himself ‘ lord 
paramount of that strange world,” and devoted himself with 
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indomitable energy to the correction of abuses and to the 
detection of rascality. His duel with Squire Osbaldestone 
and his exposure of the Running Rein fraud are memorable 
incidents of turf history. At the same time he managed his 
own stable with great astuteness, and his winnings, on some 
notable occasions, amounted to sums which sound almost 
fabulous in these days. But it was no mere greed of gain 
which inspired his colossal betting operations. In the words 
of Lord Beaconsfield, his biographer, ‘‘ He valued the 
acquisition of money on the turf, because it was there the test 
of success. He counted his thousands after a great race as 
a victorious general counts his cannon and his prisoners.”’ 
Nevertheless, when Sir Robert Peel declared his intention 
of abolishing the Corn Laws, he sold all his horses, which 
included a future Derby winner, and threw himself with his 
accustomed vigour into the business of politics. In an indus- 
trial and mechanical age he stood for the land against the 
doctrines of the Manchester school. It may be that his sud- 
den death, while out for a walk at Welbeck, on September 
21st, 1848, was in a measure due to his strenuous work as 
leader of the Protectionist wing of the Conservative Party. 
The post-mortem examination revealed that, unknown to his 
friends and possibly to himself, his heart was seriously affected, 
and at the inquest the jury returned a verdict accordingly. 
So highly was he estecmed by all classes that, when the news 
of his death was announced, the British ships in the Thames 
and in many continental ports flew their flags half-mast high. 
Mrs. Anna Maria’s revelations attracted so much attention 
that in the course of the next few days thousands of persons 
are said to have visited Highgate Cemetery. The public 
interest in the matter was fed by certain newspapers which 
published anecdotes of the late Duke’s eccentricities and 
reproduced an old French caricature in which he was por- 
trayed with an unusually high hat upon his head, an enormous 
umbrella under his arm and with his trousers tied with string 
round his ankles. At the same time various persons made 
statements to the representatives of the Press confirming Mrs. 
Druce’s allegations. Mr. Williams, a former attendant at the 
asylum in which Dr. Harmer had been confined, declared, after 
seeing a photograph of the late Duke, that he bore a striking 
resemblance to the Doctor. When he had him under his 
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care he always wore an extremely high hat and had a great 
aversion to the light of day. He was afflicted with a rash, 
and appeared to suffer from fits of remorse and terror. 
Mr. Paine, who had been head salesman at the Baker Street 
Bazaar, recollected that old Mr. Druce would never attend 
in person to the wants of any member of the Royal Family or 
of the aristocracy who might chance to enter the shop. This 
was a rule to which he always adhered, notwithstanding that 
in some instances it gave offence and lost him a customer. 
But more important still was the testimony of an old lady, 
nearly seventy years of age, who related that she had formerly 
lodged in the same house as a certain Madame Elise who 
received visits from an eccentric person, named Druce. One 
day, when she expressed astonishment that she should take 
so much trouble about him, she confided to her that Druce 
was not his true name, that he was in reality the Duke of 
Portland. 

Meanwhile, the question of the exhumation of the body was 
being hotly contested in the Law Courts. The interveners, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Herbert Druce and the other members of his 
family, took the case to the Queen’s Bench Division, where 
they sought and failed to obtain a ruling annulling the deci- 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Court. Nevertheless, in view of 
their determinavion to oppose the exhumation at all costs, 
Mrs. Anna Maria’s legal advisers decided upon a new move. 
Proceedings were, accordingly, set on foot in the Probate Court 
to obtain a writ revoking the probate of the will of the late 
Mr. Thomas Charles Druce. The question was argued in 
Chambers before the President, Sir Francis Jeune, between 
the 3rd and oth of August 1898. The petitioners, Mrs. Anna 
Maria Druce and her son Sidney, maintained that it was essen- 
tial to the case to ascertain whether the coffin in the vault at 
Highgate Cemetery did, or did not, contain the remains of Mr. 
Thomas Charles Druce. To this the interveners replied that 
it would be a desecration to interfere with the vault, which 
contained other coffins besides the one it was desired to open. 

On behalf of the petitioners evidence was given by Mrs. 
Anna Maria Druce herself, Dr. Forbes Winslow, Paine, the 
heretofore salesman, and Williams, the former asylum 
attendant. The chief witness, however, was the old lady who 
had communicated to the Press her story about Madame 
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Elise and the Duke. Her name, it now transpired, was Mrs. 
Margaret Hamilton. She had known, she asserted, Mr. 
Druce from girlhood, and her father had been his intimate 
friend for forty years. She had often seen him after his 
supposed burial in 1864, the last occasion being in 1876. 
Although warned of the serious consequences which would 
befall her should she be proved to have committed perjury, 
she adhered to her statements. Nor could Mr. Bargrave 
Deane, in the course of a lengthy cross-examination, shake her 
story in any material particulars, and Sir Francis Jeune, in 
these circumstances, agreed to issue the necessary order. 
Against this the interveners appealed unsuccessfully and the 
case reverted to the Consistory Court, where Dr. Tristram 
once more granted a faculty for opening the vault, subject, 
however, in accordance with the ruling of the Queen’s Bench, 
to a licence being obtained from the Secretary of State. The 
Home Office, thereupon, announced that no sanction could be 
given unless it were to be applied for by the owner of the 
grave. This had the effect of bringing into the field the 
cemetery authorities, who were on principle opposed to 
exhumation. According to them, the vault was the un- 
doubted property of Mr. Herbert Druce, the principal inter- 
vener, and that being so they obtained in the Queen’s Bench 
Division a rule staying all further proceedings in the matter. 

Mrs. Anna Maria was thus defeated when she seemed to 
be on the point of attaining her object. To the public the 
news that there would be no exhumation came as a disappoint- 
ment. The determined manner in which the Druce family 
opposed the opening of the coffin not unnaturally created the 
impression that they had something to conceal and strength- 
ened the popular belief that there must be some truth in the 
petitioners’ extraordinary allegations. The excitement, how- 
ever, soon died out and the affair was almost forgotten when, 
nearly three years later, in 1901, Mrs. Anna Maria announced 
her intention of renewing the struggle. Her second attempt 
to upset her father-in-law’s will took the form of an action in 
the Probate Court against Mr. Young, his surviving executor. 
Fer son, Sidney, whose name had appeared as a co-petitioner 
in the former proceedings, took no part in the present action. 
On the other hand, the testator’s son by his first marriage, 
‘Mr. George Hollamby Druce, gave notice of his intention to 
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intervene. Accordingly, when the case was called on 
December 3rd, 1901, before Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes, it was 
described in the law reports as ‘‘ Druce v. Young, G. H. Druce 
intervening.”’ The plaintiff appeared in person, while the 
defendant was represented by Sir Robert Reid, K.C., after- 
wards Lord Loreburn, Mr. Bargrave Deane, K.C., and Mr. 
Phillimore, and the intervener by Mr. Montague Lush. 

Throughout the proceedings the plaintiff displayed great 
excitability, and the learned Judge was more than once com- 
pelled to invite her to moderate her language. Her husband, 
she pleaded, was the eldest son of Mr. Thomas Charles Druce, 
who was, she averred, the fifth Duke of Portland. Mr. 
Young, as executor, had proved his will, on February roth, 
1865, whereas in fact the testator did not die until 1879. She 
therefore asked that the grant of probate should be revoked. 
The intervener, Mr. George Hollamby Druce, also asked for 
revocation of probate on these grounds, alleging that he was 
the eldest son of George Druce, who died on November 13th, 
1885. To this the plaintiff replied by describing him as ‘‘ an 
impudent, audacious and absolutely ignorant impostor foisted 
upon her by people she would not name.”’ He was no rela- 
tion, she pleaded, to Thomas Charles Druce, the fifth Duke of 
Portland, but was the grandson of a certain Thomas Druce, a 
draper of Bury St. Edmunds. 

In opening the case for the defendant, Sir Robert Reid stated 
that, from about 1835 up to the time of his death, the testator 
carried on an upholsterer’s business in Baker Street, from 
which he derived considerable profit. For the purposes of the 
present case, however, it was sufficient to prove the essential 
fact that he died prior to the execution of his will, and with 
this object counsel announced his intention of calling the 
doctors and the nurse who had attended him. Dr. Edmund 
Shaw was too ill to appear in person, but his evidence, which 
had been taken on commission, was now read out in Court. 
It was to the effect that in 1864 Mr. Thomas Charles Druce 
was suffering from abscesses in the intestines. Sir William 
Ferguson performed an operation, but gangrene supervened 
and the patient died, on December 28th, 1864. That same 
day the witness saw the body, which, owing to its condition, 
had to be covered with a sheet and sprinkled with chloride of 
lime. After Dr. William Bleason, Dr. Shaw’s partner, had 
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deposed to the same effect, Miss Catherine Bayly, who had 
been nurse-housekeeper in the Druce family for nearly forty 
years, stated that she assisted to put chloride of lime upon the 
sheet. Lastly, Mr. Herbert Druce swore that he saw his 
father lying dead in his coffin, on December 28th, 1864, and 
signed his death certificate. 

At the close of the case for the defendants the plaintiff 
declared her intention of herself giving evidence. On hearing 
this the learned Judge felt constrained to warn her that she 
would be upon her oath and must be careful to make no false 
statements. However, she was not to be deterred, and went 
into the box, airily remarking that it was a pity his Lordship 
had not seen fit to address a similar warning to the ‘‘ rubbishy 
witnesses called by the defendant.”? She deposed that in 1874 
she actually saw her father-in-law at Maidenhead. He was 
then an inmate of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s home at Hammer- 
smith, where he passed under the name of Dr. Harmer. As 
may be supposed, the jury when it was left to them found for 
the will and declared that Mr. Thomas Charles Druce died on 
December 28th, 1864. After the failure of her action the 
public heard no more of Mrs. Anna Maria Druce. Soon 
after the conclusion of the case she was certified to be insane 
and was removed to an asylum. 

With the disappearance of Mrs. Anna Maria the case 
entered upon a new phase. There can be little doubt that 
certain persons in this country and possibly in Australia 
came to the conclusion that money was to be made out of the 
Druce business, whether or not it could eventually be brought 
to a successful issue. Accordingly, they urged Mr. George 
Hollamby Druce to come to England and prosecute his 
claim to the dukedom and the estates. It is impossible to 
say whether this man, who is sometimes described as a 
carpenter and sometimes as a miner, ever really believed that 
his grandfather was the Duke of Portland But this much 
is certain, he displayed no great alacrity to leave Australia 
and begin proceedings. It was not until May 1903 that 
the papers announced that Mr. George Hollamby Druce, 
accompanied by Mr. Thomas K. V. Coburn, a solicitor of 
Melbourne, had sailed in the s.s. Oroya for the purpose of 
proving his claim to the Portland estates. And, after his 
arrival in this country, little was heard of him for more than 
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a year. But, in 1905, a pamphlet appeared purporting to 
have been written by the claimant, entitled Zhe Druce- 
Portland Case. Ostensibly it was published for the sole 
purpose of placing the true history of the case before the 
public. In point of fact, however, it proved an excellent 
advertisement for G. H. Druce Ltd., a company which had 
recently been formed. In the event of the claim being 
successfully established, the one-pound shares in this under- 
taking were to be redeemed at a huge premium. A con- 
siderable sum is believed to have been collected in this 
fashion, largely, it is said, from domestic servants. 

It was not in dispute that George Hollamby Druce was 
the eldest son of George Druce, who was the son of Thomas 
Charles Druce by his marriage with Miss Elizabeth Crickmer 
at Bury, in 1816. But in the above-mentioned pamphlet 
it was contended that Thomas Charles Druce was in reality 
Lord John Bentinck, afterwards the fifth Duke of Portland. 
The fourth Duke was devoted to racing and, as a youth, 
Lord John was much at Newmarket. One day he rode over 
to Bury, where he saw the beautiful Elizabeth Crickmer and 
fell desperately in love with her. It was hopeless to think 
of obtaining his father’s consent to a marriage with a young 
woman so much his inferior in station. Accordingly, he 
adopted the name of Druce and, professing to be a young 
draper recently arrived in the town, persuaded her to marry 
him. For the next four years they lived together at Bury, 
where he carried on a draper’s business. But, as he con- 
trived to put in frequent appearances at Newmarket, neither 
his family nor his friends suspected that he was leading a 
double life. The grooms, however, noticed that when he 
went out for a ride he invariably brought back his horse in 
a very exhausted condition. Thus matters continued until 
he was compelled to join his regiment. Then he simply 
disappeared from Bury, leaving behind him, in a destitute 
condition, his wife and her two children, one of whom was 
the claimant’s father, George, and the other his aunt, Frances. 

For the next fifteen years, Lord John Bentinck ran horses 
in partnership with his brother, Lord George, in the name 
of Mr. Bowes. The confederacy proved very successful, 
and, in 1835, when Lord John, who on the death of his elder 
brother had become Lord Titchfield, retired from the turf 
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his share of the profits amounted to about one hundred 
thousand pounds. With this sum as his working capital 
he opened the Baker Street Bazaar, and, although the 
claimant was not yet in a position to prove it absolutely, 
he felt no doubt about the existence of an underground 
passage between that establishment and Harcourt House. 
In the character of ‘‘ Druce ”’ the shopkeeper, Lord Titchfield, 
or the Duke of Portland as he became in 1854, always wore 
false whiskers, beard and moustache. The other events 
related in the pamphlet—his connection and subsequent 
marriage with a daughter of Lord Berkeley, the fatal quarrel 
with Lord George and, finally, the mock burial of ‘ Druce ”’ 
—were simply reproductions of Mrs. Anna Maria’s former 
story. 

The Druce-Portland Case, which was to be obtained for 
the modest sum of sixpence, had a wide circulation, and 
undoubtedly induced many persons to invest in G. H. 
Druce Ltd. Yet nobody of ordinary intelligence could 
read it without realising that many of the statements in it 
were manifestly untrue. Is it conceivable that Lord John, 
who was only sixteen years old when he is alleged to have 
married Elizabeth Crickmer, can have passed himself off 
to his wife, to her family, and the townspeople of Bury as a 
draper? Is it credible that this young man can, for four 
years, during half of which period he was a cornet of Hussars, 
have spent his time in galloping backwards and forwards 
between Newmarket and Bury without arousing the sus- 
picions of his family and friends? Then the story that, 
for fifteen years after leaving Bury, he was the racing con- 
federate of his brother, is simply absurd. It is true that 
Lord George, at one time, did for family reasons run his 
horses, not in the name of Mr. Bowes of Streatham, the 
owner of West Australian and other Derby winners, but of 
Mr. Bowe, the landlord of the Turf Tavern at Doncaster, 
who had charge of his stud farm. The important point is, 
however, that Lord Titchfield was never concerned in his 
brother’s racing affairs. At that time Lord George’s horses 
were trained by ‘“‘ honest’ John Day of Danebury, whose 
son, William, says in his Reminiscences 1 that Lord Titchfield, 
afterwards the fifth Duke, did on one occasion visit Danebury, 

1 Published in 1886. 
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but “ he never saw him on a racecourse or heard of his making 
a bet.” 

Another pamphlet, entitled Claim to the Portland Millions: 
Was Druce the Duke ?, which appeared about this time made 
a considerable impression upon the public. It contained 
the statutory declaration of Mrs. Margaret Hamilton. This 
old lady was in her seventy-eighth year, but as her age 
increased her recollection of past events seemed to improve. 
She now professed to be related to General Scott of Balcomie, 
whose eldest daughter married the fourth Duke of Portland. 
General Scott was a well-known character in the fashionable 
world in the early days of the last century. He was a highly 
skilled whist player and, in addition, possessed the advantage 
that, in a hard-drinking age, he rarely touched anything 
stronger than water. At his death he left his landed estates 
to the Duchess, stipulating that her husband should take the 
name of Scott, while to each of his two younger daughters, 
one of whom married George Canning, the Tory statesman, 
he left seventy-five thousand pounds, the proceeds of his 
transactions at the card-table. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s declaration was to the effect that her 
father, Mr. Robert Lennox Stuart, was on intimate terms 
with the fifth Duke and was in the secret of his double life. 
The Duke was in the habit of addressing him as “ Stuart ”’ 
or sometimes ‘‘ Robbie,’ while he generally called the Duke 
either ‘‘ Portland’ or “ Scott.’”? Her father, she believed, 
was the Duke’s confidential agent. Thus he was entrusted 
with the business of dismissing a woman named ‘‘ Emmie,”’ 
who had been ‘ Druce’s”’ mistress, and, when the Duke 
decided ‘‘ to sink his identity as Druce,’’ he made some of the 
arrangements for the sham burial at Hendon. He attended 
the ceremony and, on his return, said to her, ‘' It’s gone off 
better than I expected, though I don’t know how they took 
the coffin without any certificate—there will be a terrible 
exposé some day; anyhow, I prevented him from putting 
the corpse of another person into it.’”? Her father and a 
Mr. Sergeant were present at the fatal quarrel between 
‘** Druce ”’ and his brother, Lord George. Ever afterwards 
‘“‘ Druce ’”’ was very nervous. Her father used to say of 
him, ‘‘ He always thinks his brother is behind him.” She 
herself was the goddaughter of the fourth Duke and suffered 
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from the same skin disease as his son, whom she knew 
intimately both as the Duke and as “ Druce.” He generally 
addressed her as ‘‘ Madge ” or “ my little girl.’”” She con- 
tinued to see him after the mock funeral; indeed, on one 
occasion, he took her to Madame Tussaud’s. Speaking 
of his second wife, ‘‘ Druce”’ once said to her, ‘‘ When I 
made her my wife she promised never to use my coronet and 
never to come to Welbeck, and by God she never shall ! ”’ 

By reason of the fact that he died childless the greater part 
of the fifth Duke’s London property passed, under the terms 
of the fourth Duke’s will, to his cousin, Lord Howard de 
Walden. But, if Mr. George Hollamby Druce could succeed 
in establishing that his father was the legitimate son of the 
fifth Duke, he would gain possession of the whole estate. 
In these circumstances, it was announced, in 1906, that action 
would, in the first instance, be taken against Lord Howard 
de Walden, and that the proceedings would begin as soon 
as the business of the Court would permit. Nevertheless, 
when the Courts rose for the long vacation of 1907, the case 
was still untried. It was said, however, that witnesses from 
abroad, whose evidence would prove decisive, were on their 
way to this country. The name of a Mr. Caldwell was 
mentioned, while a lady described as ‘‘ a member of one of 
the proudest Confederate families at the time of the Civil 
War,”’ who was coming from New Zealand, was said to be 
possessed of a diary containing entries which would place 
the question of Druce’s identity with the fifth Duke beyond 
the possibility of doubt. These rumours were quickly 
followed by the news that the claimant and his friends had 
taken action of a totally unexpected character. 

‘On October 11th, 1907, a small but select band of 
persons,’”’ to quote the words subsequently used by Sir 
Charles Mathews, ‘‘ might have been seen wending their 
way to the Marylebone Police Court.” The party consisted 
of Mr. George Hollamby Druce, the claimant, his Australian 
solicitor, Mr. Coburn, his London solicitor, Mr. Kimber, 
Mr. Caldwell, from the United States, Mrs. Margaret 
Hamilton, and Miss Robinson, the diarist. On arriving at 
their destination they applied to Mr. Plowden, the sitting 
magistrate, for a summons for perjury against Mr. Herbert 
Druce for swearing in the Probate Court, on December 4th, 
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1901, that, on December 28th, 1864, he had seen his father 
lying dead in his coffin. As Mr. Caldwell, Mrs. Hamilton 
and Miss Robinson all swore that they had seen him alive, 
at various times subsequent to that date, Mr. Plowden felt 
constrained to grant the required summons. 

A fortnight later, on October 25th, 1907, Mr. Herbert 
Druce, an elderly man with a longish grey beard, who was 
plainly in a bad state of health, appeared at Marylebone 
Police Court to answer to the charge. Mr. Atherley Jones, 
K.C., M.P., was for the prosecution and Mr. Horace Avory, 
K.C., Sir Charles Mathews and Mr. Ronald Walker for the 
defence, while Mr. Rowlatt held a watching brief on behalf 
of the Duke of Portland and Lord Howard de Walden. 
After Mr. Atherley Jones had, in his opening statement, 
given a history of the former proceedings connected with 
the claim, and pointed out that the matter might long ago 
have been settled had not the defendant constantly refused 
to allow the coffin to be exhumed, the case was adjourned 
for a fortnight. The interval was not, however, entirely 
uneventful. In the first place, the public were invited to 
subscribe to the New Druce-Portland Company, which was 
to consist of eighty thousand five-shilling shares ; and, in the 
second, Miss Robinson reported to the police that her bag, 
containing the precious diary, had been snatched from her 
while she was gazing at a shop window in Oxford Street. 

When the proceedings were resumed before Mr. Plowden 
in a densely crowded court, Mr. Robert Caldwell, an old man 
about seventy years of age, who described himself as an 
accountant of Staten Island, Richmond, Virginia, entered 
the witness-box. In answer to Mr. Atherley Jones, he 
stated that he formerly suffered from a disease of the nose 
which the doctors declared to be incurable. But, while on 
a visit to India, in 1862, a British officer, Captain Arthur 
Wellesley Joyce, imparted to him the secret of a treatment for 
his complaint which, in a short time, completely cured him. 
On his return to this country he saw the famous throat 
specialist, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and described the treat- 
ment which in his case had proved so effectual. Sir Morell, 
thereupon, insisted on introducing him to the Duke of 
Portland, who was afflicted with the same malady, and, in 
about sixty days, he was able to cure him, the greater part 
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of the treatment being carried out at the Baker Street Bazaar. 
Sir Morell gave him five thousand pounds for his trouble and 
the Duke himself another five thousand. He knew the 
Duke by the name of Thomas Charles Druce, and, on more 
than one occasion, met his wife at the bazaar. She was 
in the habit of addressing him as ‘“‘ Mr. Druce,”’ while he 
either called her ‘‘ Annie May” or ‘“‘ Mrs. Druce.”’ After 
a spar he would address her as ‘‘ Liz” or ‘‘ Crick.”’ At the 
bazaar the Duke always wore a false beard. The Duke 
reposed complete confidence in him and employed him to 
procure the lead which was to be put into the coffin at the 
mock burial of ‘‘ Druce.’’ The funeral procession started 
from the bazaar. Soon afterwards he went to Welbeck and 
saw ‘‘ Druce.”’ The last occasion on which he saw him 
was in 1865. 

Under cross-examination Mr. Caldwell fared extremely 
badly. Having suggested to him that he was known in the 
States as ‘‘ the great American affidavit maker,’’ Mr. Avory 
proceeded to inquire closely into the part which he had 
played in certain disreputable affairs in that country. And 
at the next hearing, on November 16th, he devoted the whole 
day to testing the truth of his story about his relations with 
the Duke and elicited some remarkable statements. The 
two sums of five thousand pounds paid him by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie and the Duke were given him in notes. By 
the Duke’s orders he rewarded the carpenter who made the 
coffin for the mock burial with fifty pounds. The funeral 
pfocession started from Baker Street and consisted of fifty 
coaches filled with Druce’s retainers at Welbeck and the 
bazaar. In addition, some of the mourners were supplied 
by the livery-stable keeper who provided the carriages. 
When he dined with ‘‘ Druce”’ at the bazaar they were 
waited on by two maidservants and six footmen in livery. 
At the bazaar ‘‘ Druce”’ wore a large false beard and whiskers, 
at Welbeck only whiskers. Mr. Avory then put it to him 
that Captain Joyce was in Dublin at the time when he had 
stated that he was in India, and that he himself was, as a 
fact, working in Ireland, when he was supposed to have been 
treating the Duke for his “ bulbous nose ’’ at Welbeck and 
in Baker Street. He had a brother, explained the witness, 
who sometimes impersonated him. That was, doubtless, 
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how the confusion arose. But Mr. Avory was not satisfied, 
and even went so far as to suggest that this brother was an 
altogether mythical person. 

At the resumed hearing, on November 18th, Mr. Caldwell’s 
place in the witness-box was taken by Miss Mary Robinson, 
‘fa gaunt, elderly woman,”’ who was attended in Court by 
her companion, “‘ a self-possessed young lady,’”’ who gave the 
name of Miss Maud O’Neill. In reply to Mr. Atherley 
Jones, Miss Robinson told the following story. She kept a 
diary from August 1861 until 1862, and again from October 
1868 until October 1870. All the entries were in one book, 
which was stolen from her in the street. Previous to that, 
attempts had been made to steal it on the voyage from New 
Zealand, when some important papers were taken from her. 
Her father was a planter in Virginia, and after his death in 
the Civil War she came to England and went to school. In 
her holidays she met ‘‘ Mr. Druce,’”’ of Baker Street, and 
visited Mr. Charles Dickens at Gad’s Hill. Shortly after- 
wards she went back to America, but returned to this country 
when she was about eighteen. She went to live with some 
friends at Worksop, and one day in the park at Welbeck she 
saw ‘‘ Mr. Druce,’”’ who was wearing blue spectacles. The 
next morning he proposed that she should post and receive 
letters for him, and, on the advice of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
she agreed. ‘“‘ Mr. Druce”’ gave her a five-pound note, 
and she received for him several letters from abroad which 
were addressed to her in the name of Madame Tussaud. 
In 1870 ‘‘ Mr. Druce’’ admitted to her that he was tHe 
Duke of Portland. He told her that both his wives were 
beneath him in station, and described them as being ‘‘ below 
par.’’ He used the name of “ Druce”’ “‘ because of things 
that had happened in his family.” 

Under cross-examination, Miss Robinson stated that 
‘‘ Mr. Druce”’ had never told her that he was supposed to 
have died in 1864. She first met him at Tunbridge Wells 
in her holidays. He told her that he lived in Nottingham- 
shire and that there were ‘‘ a lot of tame foxes running about 
his woods.”’ If the weather were wet he was in the habit of 
tying up his trousers with strings, ‘‘ but he always tied them 
up like a gentleman, and it was not true that they had frills 
round the bottom.’”’ She remembered ‘“ Mr. Druce”’ 
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playing the part of the grandmother in Little Red Riding 
Hood at Rochester, in 1862. She acted as his secretary and 
‘‘ outside correspondent ’’ for ten years at a salary of a 
hundred a year. It was Mr. Charles Dickens who first told 
her that ‘‘ Mr. Druce”’ was the Duke of Portland. He 
often spoke of the Duke as ‘‘ ‘ Resurrection,’ because he was 
one man in two bodies.’”’ She was not aware that the 
Dickens family had publicly proclaimed that their deceased 
father had never had anything to do with the Duke. She 
had “ received two hundred and fifty pounds for the purposes 
of this case.” 

The evidence of Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, who described 
herself as a widow and the daughter of Mr. Robert Lennox 
Stuart, was substantially a repetition of the statutory declara- 
tion which has been given on a former page. But she now 
added the interesting fact that, prior to his second marriage, 
the Duke proposed to her. Her father, however, refused 
his consent, saying, ‘‘ You must marry Annie May,” a 
reminder which caused the Duke to exclaim, ‘‘ Bother 
Annie May.’”’ Mr. Avory then took her in hand and cross- 
examined her sharply about the discrepancies between her 
story, as she now told it, and her statements in 1898. More- 
over, he put it to her directly that her maiden name was not 
Stuart and that her father was not Mr. Robert Lennox 
Stuart, of whose existence no trace could be discovered. 
Was she not, suggested the learned counsel, the daughter 
of Robert Atkinson, a flax manufacturer, and of his wife, 
Jsabella ? 

The remaining witnesses for the prosecution were of no 
great importance. Mr. Robert Naylor, formerly a photo- 
grapher opposite the Baker Street Bazaar, stated that he 
had photographed Mr. Thomas Charles Druce on four 
different occasions. He often wore a false beard and 
appeared to have a rash upon his face as though he had been 
‘‘roughly shaved.’”’ The witness was positive that he had 
seen Mr. Druce after his supposed death in 1864. He had 
frequently seen the Duke’s carriage pull up opposite the 
bazaar. Mr. George Phillips, a draper’s agent, also testified 
to seeing Mr. Druce in the flesh after his funeral. It was 
common talk in Baker Street that his funeral was a mere 
pretence. Mr. Charles Batt, who had been the Duke’s 
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tailor, deposed that his trousers were always made with 
strings at the bottom, somewhat in the nature of wind cuffs. 
He identified a coat produced in Court, which was said to 
have belonged to Mr. Druce, as having been made by his 
firm. After two or three other witnesses had deposed to 
seeing Mr. Druce subsequent to his alleged death, the case 
for the prosecution was closed. 

When the proceedings were resumed on December 17th 
it was known that Mr. Caldwell had fled to America to avoid 
arrest on a charge of perjury. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Atherley Jones was obliged to acknowledge that he was a 
discredited witness and to ask that the whole of his evidence 
might be withdrawn. In his statement for the defence, Mr. 
Avory referred bitterly to the action of a section of the Press 
and of some unscrupulous persons in ‘fostering and en- 
couraging a fiction ’’ which had originated in the brain of a 
crazy woman. It was his belief that the promoters of the 
Druce-Portland Companies had rendered themselves liable 
to be prosecuted for conspiracy. Doctors Shaw and Bleason, 
who had given evidence in 1901, were dead, but Miss Bayly 
was still alive, and he proposed to call her. Miss Bayly, 
accordingly, repeated her account of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Charles Druce. The deceased, she stated, always wore a 
beard and never suffered from any kind of skin disease. In 
cross-examination she acknowledged that, at the time of Mr. 
Druce’s death, there had been ‘“‘ some silly stories in the 
village of Hendon about a sham funeral.” Before the Court 
adjourned it was intimated that immediate steps would be 
taken to obtain the consent of the Home Office to the opening 
of the vault at Highgate, a measure to which, in the interests 
of justice, both Mr. Herbert Druce and the cemetery authori- 
ties had given their consent. 

The exhumation took place in the early hours of the 
morning of December 3oth, 1907. The most rigorous 
measures were taken to ensure the absolute privacy of the 
proceedings, the only persons allowed to be present being a 
high official of the Home Office, Dr. Pepper, Sir Thomas 
Stevenson, Mr. Herbert Druce, and, for purposes of indenti- 
fication, a Mr. Thackrah, a member of the firm of Druce 
& Co. Permission to attend was refused to the solicitors 
engaged in the case, and even the claimant himself, when he 
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presented himself at the cemetery gates, was denied admission. 
After the coffin bearing a name-plate had been removed 
from the vault, it was taken to a temporary shed which had 
been prepared for the purpose. Here it was opened and the 
body was disclosed, in an excellent state of preservation, of 
an aged and bearded man. It will not have been forgotten 
that witnesses had deposed that, for medical reasons, it had 
been found necessary to bury the body in chloride of lime. 
In these circumstances, it was unhesitatingly identified as 
the corpse of Mr. Thomas Charles Druce by Mr. Thackrah. 
Indeed, as was stated in Court a few days later, the face bore 
a remarkable resemblance to the photographs of the deceased 
which had been produced in the course of the case. The 
body was then examined by Sir Thomas Stevenson and 
Professor Pepper, who discovered unmistakable traces both 
of Sir William Ferguson’s operation and of the gangrene 
which had caused death. A week later, on January 6th, 
1908, after these facts had been testified to in the Police 
Court, Mr. Atherley Jones rose to announce that he did 
not intend to persist in the prosecution. Mr. Plowden 
thereupon dismissed the summons, stating that ‘* Mr. 
Herbert Druce left the Court with his character for truth- 
fulness absolutely vindicated.” 

As soon as the Police Court proceedings were thus con- 
cluded, steps were taken to obtain an order from a Master of 
the King’s Bench dismissing as ‘‘ vexatious and unjustifiable ” 
the suit pending against Lord Howard de Walden, and when 
this had been confirmed by Mr. Justice Jelf, Miss Robinson 
and, shortly afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton were taken into 
custody. Far from being a ‘‘ member of one of the proudest 
Confederate families,’ Miss Robinson was the daughter of 
a Metropolitan policeman named Webb. At Leeds, in 
1863, she married a butcher of the name of Robinson, who 
eventually found employment as a shepherd at Welbeck. 
In 1874 she emigrated to New Zealand, and Miss Maud 
O’Neill, who returned with her to this country, was not her 
companion but her daughter. After she had been formally 
charged with perjury, before Sir Albert de Rutzen at Bow 
Street, she made a full confession acknowledging that her 
whole story was a pure invention. She had been tempted 
to tell it by the prospect of receiving as much as four thousand 
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pounds should the case be decided in the claimant’s favour. 
In her flat, after her arrest, love-letters were discovered 
purporting to have been written to her by the Duke of Port- 
land, some being signed ‘“‘ John C. S. Bentinck,” and others 
‘‘ John Cavendish Scott-Bentinck.’’ In due course she was 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey, and having pleaded 
‘* Guilty,” received, on April roth, 1908, a sentence of four 
years’ penal servitude. 

Mrs. Hamilton, whose connection with the case extended 
over a far longer period, escaped more easily. She received, 
it was stated in Court, four hundred pounds for her services, 
and investigations into her past life revealed that she was, as 
Mr. Avory had suggested, the daughter of Robert Atkinson, 
a flax manufacturer. Nevertheless, unlike Miss Robinson, 
she persisted in her statements and refused to retract any 
part of her story. In the course of her trial Mr. Edward 
Horsman Bailey, a member of a firm of solicitors who had 
constantly acted for the Duke and his predecessors, deposed 
that the late Duke was always clean-shaven, and that neither 
his face nor his nose bore any traces of disease or disfigure- 
ment. Mrs. Hamilton, having duly been found ‘ Guilty,” 
Mr. Justice Grantham, taking into merciful consideration 
her extreme old age, sentenced her, on May roth, 1908, to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Mr. 
Caldwell was even more fortunate. No sooner was he 
arrested in New York than he had himself certified as 
insane, and from the shelter of a lunatic asylum successfully 
defied the efforts of the British Government to procure his 
extradition. 

Meanwhile, winding-up orders had been made in the case 
both of G. H. Druce Ltd. and of the New Druce-Portland 
Company. Investors in the last-named undertaking appear 
to have recovered some of their money, but subscribers to the 
older Company were not so lucky. At an extraordinary 
general meeting held at the Company’s offices in London 
Wall, on March 13th, 1908, Mr. George Hollamby Druce, 
who presided, had regretfully to inform the shareholders 
that the whole of the capital had been exhausted in prose- 
cuting his claim, an annayncement which his too credulous 
supporters received in mournful silence. 


THE LYONS MAIL 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


The attack on the Lyons Mail in 1796, in which both the 
courter and the postillion were slain by a gang of armed 
men, makes one of the most famous sensational stories in 
history. The innocence of the unfortunate Joseph Lesurques, 
who was wrongly sent to the guillotine, was not finally 
established t1ll many years after his shameful death. 


T seems a very long while ago since I sat with Sir Henry 

Irving in his dressing-room at the old Lyceum Theatre 
and discussed with him the real story of Dubosc and Lesurques 
in that engrossing melodrama, Zhe Lyons Mail, in which 
Irving was then playing so wonderfully. 

Many years later I was to sit in the dressing-room of his 
gifted son, ‘‘ H. B.,” who also played in The Lyons Mazl with 
much the same distinction—though, perchance, the genius 
of his father outshone that of the son in the portrayal of the 
villainous Dubosc. Both father and son, however, had been 
greatly attracted by the true story of this amazing drama, and 
“* H. B.” was subsequently to make it known in that admir- 
able essay which is included in his Zast Studies in Criminology. 

Here we have finally all that is to be known of a terrible 
crime for which one wholly innocent man was to suffer the 
penalty of death. And although we now know him to be 
innocent, his innocence was never admitted absolutely, despite 
the unceasing efforts of his wife and children to do justice 
to his memory. 


§1 


For me the story of the Lyons Mail will always open with 
the tinkling of horses’ bells upon the long road from Paris to 
Pouilly, and the galloping of masked riders hastening to a 


scene of pillage and death. 
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Related in the bald words of a mere reporter, it would yet 
seem a picturesque crime for modern eyes and one of which 
even a modern newspaper would make much. 

On the evening of April 26th, in the year 1796, the mail 
from Paris to Lyons was attacked by four men, one of whom 
was masked. The courier and postillion were brutally 
murdered, and a sum of seven million ures in assignats, 
money destined for General Bonaparte and the army in 
Italy, was stolen. In the coach there had been a solitary 
passenger, whom Mr. Irving described as a ‘ dark-haired, 
dreary and taciturn individual in a brown coat and a round 
hat, who carried a sabre and had no other luggage. When the 
murder and robbery had been done, this man disappeared, 
taking conveniently one of the horses of the mail to help 
him on his way.’’ 

Now, this crime happened at a place called the Bridge of 
Pouilly, twenty miles from Paris, on the high road to Lyons. 

General Bonaparte was’ not yet the Emperor Napoleon, 
and those great routes nattonales of France, upon which we 
drive our motor-cars to-day, were not yet constructed. 
Indeed, we may imagine this road to Pouilly to have been 
an ordinary country highway, not greatly frequented, and 
terving at the bridge as an excellent scene for such a murder- 
ous adventure. 

The horsemen, we may suppose, riding out from the 
neighbouring village of Lieursaint, arrived at the bridge foot 
about eight o’clock at night, and taking up their stations 
there, listened intently for the tinkling of the bells which 
would announce to them the mail’s approach. At nine 
o’clock this ominous music is heard, and presently the 
lanterns of the lumbering coach are discerned through the 
mists and the postillion is seen checking his horses to negotiate 
the bridge in safety. To him there is a blow in lieu of a 
challenge. He is shot down ruthlessly and dragged from 
his horses. The courier in charge oi the mail leaps down from 
his seat to be sabred immediately and his bag rifled. How 
wonderfully the great Sir Henry used to depict this scene: 
‘“Come here, guard,’ he would say, dragging the dead 
toward him—‘ let us see what you are carrying, guard ’’— 
and the bag was rifled and the mail turned out and the 
precious /zvves shared then and there by the blood-stained 
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assassins.. A scene of wonderful realism, supported in the 
main by the facts, though one of the assassins confessed long 
afterwards that the spoil was actually divided in Paris, and 
that the ruffians did not actually separate until some days 
afterwards. 

We must remember that there were no road patrols in 
France in those days; and that, when a crime of this kind 
was committed, it took a long time to set the authorities 
moving. A great stir no doubt there was in the neighbouring 
villages, a running to and fro of servgents de ville and of 
gendarmes, but though Paris got the startling facts on the 
morrow of the crime, it seems that some days passed before a 
really close investigation of the facts was made. What a 
thing to happen, the gossips must have said. The galloping 
mail, with a fortune in the bags it carried, overset in a twink- 
ling ; the horses held, the courier and postillion murdered ; 
the treasure rifled and the daring villains away in a flash, the 
Lord knew where. 

Clues there were, and more presently were to be seen. 
No whip was found as alleged in the play ; but a broken gilt 
spur was picked up near the bridge, with a red leather belt, 
a grey cloak lined with blue, and the blade of a common 
knife. A little farther on, upon the road to Paris, a sabre 
with, as Irving says, the ironical inscription, ‘ Honour is 
my guide, ’”? upon one side; and upon the other, ‘ For the 
safety of my country,’’ was "discovered by the searchers, and 
sent presumably to the magistrate conducting the case ; but 
beyond discovering that the ‘ inside ” passenger had booked 
in the name of Laborde, there seems a total lack of evidence 
as to the identity of the robbers, and the likelihood of their 
capture might have seemed remote. 

Why should they not have got clear away ? 

They were well mounted on good horses; nobody had 
witnessed the crime; they might be supposed to have a 
secure hiding-place both for themselves and their steeds. 
Where, then, should the police begin to look for them and 
how should they set to work ? Paris, of course, was a much 
smaller city in those days than it is in these ; and gossip 
must have been altogether more intimate. The whole 
population discussed the Lyons Mail, we may be sure; and 
every fact likely to bear upon it was swiftly brought to the 
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notice of the police. Thus it came about that before many 
hours had passed, somebody mentioned the fact that four 
‘‘ smoking ”’ horses had been led to a certain stable at five 
o’clock upon the morning after the crime, and that a man 
named Etienne had been in charge of them. Not only this, 
but there had appeared later a Jewish corn-merchant, named 
Bernard, and he had called for the horses and led them away. 
Here, truly, were clues upon which the police were swift to act. 

Now, the first thing the police discovered about this 
Etienne was that his real name was Couriol. The records do 
not state just how they discovered it; but my own view is 
that they arrested the corn merchant Bernard first and 
forced a confession from him. Certain it is that they came 
somehow into possession of the information, and acted upon 
it when they paid a visit to the house of a certain Richard, a 
general dealer, with whom this Couriol and his mistress, 
Madeleine Bréban, had been staying on April 27th, the day 
after the crime. Couriol, however, seems to have thought 
Paris too hot to hold him, and it was at Chateau-Thierry 
where eventually he was found in the house of an official 
named Goulier, who was connected with military transport. 
So we had arrests and had them singly. 

The police caught the corn-merchant Bernard, the dealer 
Richard, in Paris, and snapped up Etienne Couriol and his 
mistress at Chateau-Thierry. Bruer, also, a merry fellow, 
who appears to have had nothing to do with the crime, was 
taken to Paris, and went to prison lav ghing—but, of these, 
the only one in the play is Couriol, ama he is represented as 
‘the dandy from the city.’’ Bernard gives place to the 
horse-dealer, who says, ‘‘ there are whips and whips,” and 
thus mentions a clue not in the original story, since no whip 
was found upon the scene of the crime. Yet, in the main, 
the play is to be fairly accurate in its people, as we shall see, 
and in bringing, later on, the infamous Dubosc and the 
harmless Lesurques into the picture, 1s to be strictly faithful 
to the original. 

We shall never know, perchance, what was the extent of 
the likeness between these two men. At a very much later 
stage, honest witnesses said that they could only mistake 
Dubosc for Lesurques when he wore a flaxen wig. But, as 
we shall see, the innocent man was named instantly for the 
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villain at the first hearing, and our judgment must be that 
the men were truly ‘‘ doubles,’”’ as the play has described 
them. 


§ 2 


We are at the stage, then, when four men were in custody 
for the robbery of the Lyons Mail. 

Richard, the dealer, Bernard, the corn-merchant, Etienne 
Couriol, the dandy, and a certain Bruer, against whom 
nothing more could be alleged than that he was a friend of 
Couriol. 

Some weeks had passed before these men had been ar- 
rested, and a good many witnesses had been examined. The 
examining magistrate in charge of the case was named 
Daubanton, and there came a morning, the rith of May 
to be exact, when he summoned all these witnesses together 
to his house in Paris for the purpose of examining them. 

What an unhappy morning that was for poor Joseph 
Lesurques, retired merchant of Douai, then taking his ease 
in Paris. Fate, as Maeterlinck has shown us, already had 
touched him with a menacing finger, and the outriders of 
evil had caught him in their coach. 

Except for what Paris had told him he knew nothing of the 
Lyons Mail—was not, it appears, unduly interested in that 
affair; but he did know Richard, the dealer, and had once 
breakfasted at his house in the city, the two having known 
each other as fellow-citizens at Douai, where Richard also 
had been in trade. This simple fact was to bring all his 
troubles upon him, for it was at Richard’s house that he met 
a certain Guénot, and it was at Guénot’s invitation that they 
went together to hear the witnesses examined by Daubanton, 
the magistrate. 

Just think how accidentally this vast misfortune must have 
come upon him. 

A rich man—he died worth more than 180,000 livres— 
Paris was a source of perpetual delight to him in his retire- 
ment. He had no need to work, and any amount of leisure 
to amuse himself. So he went to the theatres, to the studies 
of the painters, to the cafés, and often in the mornings he 
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walked out to take the air. This was his employment on the 
morning of the eleventh day of May, when, strolling leisurely 
down a street near his house, whom should he meet but this 
fellow Guénot, with a sheaf of papers under his arm. 

‘“ Ha, mon vieux, what are you doing, there, this 
morning ?”’ 

Lesurques answers truly that he is doing nothing in 
particular. 

“Very well, then,” we may suppose Guénot to have 
replied, ‘‘ I will do it with you; for I also have little to do, 
except to call upon that fellow Daubanton, the magistrate. 
Will you believe it, that they arrested this assassin Couriol 
at the house of Goulier in Chateau-Thierry ; they also seized 
my papers there, I who am as innocent of this crime as you 
are; of course, it was all a mistake, and I shall now call 
and get them back, and then we will go for a little walk 
together.”’ 

A very ordinary idea, no doubt, and little did these two 
men know that they were never to go for a walk together again 
until the end of their days. Indeed, an hour later they were 
accused of being two of the four horsemen who had robbed 
the Lyons Mail and murdered its custodians. 


Now, among those assembled in the magistrate’s parlour 
were two serving-women from the village of Montgeron, 
which is not far removed from the scene of the crime. As 
they sat in the waiting-room, expecting the magistrate’s 
call, who should enter but this unhappy Lesurques, who had 
accompanied Guénot as a matter of friendship. 

No sooner did the women see him than they laid their 
heads together and began to talk in earnest whispers. Then 
they sent a hurried word to the magistrate to tell him that 
of the four assassins at Pouilly, two were waiting in his ante- 
room. Imagine the astonishment of Joseph Lesurques when 
he was sent for presently, told of the fact, and informed that 
he must consider himself in custody. 

“‘ But, monsieur,” he protests, ‘‘ I have not quitted Paris 


for a whole year.”’ 
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‘““ Then, sir, I wish to see your papers of identification.” 

‘“ Monsieur, I rarely stay out at night, and have not 
thought it necessary to take out any identification papers.” 

“‘ Ha,” cries the magistrate, and from that moment he was 
convinced of the guilt of the prisoner, who had fallen, as by 
a miracle, into his hands. 

This question of the papers was, indeed, the second of the 
many misfortunes which this poor Joseph Lesurques was to 
suffer. Bad enough that two women whom he had never 
seen in all his life should spring up, as it were, from the 
unknown and cry “ This fellow is no honest merchant of 
Douai—he is one of four horsemen who played billiards at 
Montgeron and asked for pipes and tobacco there,” but 
when upon this comes an examination of his identification 
papers, and one is found blank and the other filled in with 
the name of his cousin André Lesurques, then can we imagine 
the magistrate’s conviction that he had two of the robbers 
surely in his hands and must by no means let them go. 

Worse was to follow speedily. As the inquiry progressed, 
a whole host of witnesses rose up to swear “‘ this is the man.’ 
An innkeeper at Lieursaint, who testified that he remembered 
the gilt spur and the fact that it was broken, declared also that 
Lesurques was the man who had worn it. A cow-keeper saw 
the rogues ride by on the highway, and was positive that 
Lesurques was among them. No fewer than seven witnesses 
from the villages swore absolutely to the identity of Lesurques, 
while three were convinced that Guénot was with him. 
Etienne Couriol, we may note, was recognised by everybody 
from the beginning, and the fact was not surprising since 
undoubtedly he was one of the assassins, and in the end 
admitted it. But that all these people should agree upon the 
presence of Lesurques can be accounted for in one way only, 
and that the fact that he had been mistaken for another who 
resembled him closely. 

Meanwhile poor Lesurques himself was in a pitiful state, 
knowing not where to turn for an alibi. 

It is not always easy for a man without business or occupa- 
tion to say exactly where he was at a particular hour or to 
tell another just why he was not committing a murder on a 
particular occasion. Joseph Lesurques was no readier upon 
this momentous occasion. He remembered that, either upon 
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the 7th or the 8th of April he had passed a couple of hours 
in the shop of Legrand, a well-known jeweller in Paris, and 
he recollected also that he was staying during that week with 
his cousin, André Lesurques, as his own house in the Rue 
Montmarte was not ready for his occupation. But he seems 
to have been in some doubt whether these pleas would serve, 
and we find him writing a pitiful letter to a friend in Douai, 
begging him to come to Paris and to testify as to his respect- 
ability. 

Evidently, at that time, he had not a shadow of a doubt 
that the trial would vindicate his honour absolutely, and that 
he had but to tell his story to be released immediately. 
Unhappy fellow, he was soon to come before a pitiless and 
unjust judge, and to be confounded, as it were, out of his 
own mouth. 

Remember, he was but thirty-three years of age at that 
time, fair-haired, blue-eyed, with a soldier’s carriage—for 
he had been a sergeant in the Auvergne regiment in 1790— 
and that identification might seem easy, a finger of his left 
hand wus crippled and he had a scar upon his face. Of these 
latter facts, nothing was heard during his trial, nobody 
mentioned a crippled hand, nobody spoke of a scar—and 
oddly enough the records do not show that even his own 
counsel made use of the omission. 

The whole trial, however, was to prove a farrago of in- 
justice and bad law, and we pass to that, for there we shall 
hear the evidence which really condemned Joseph Lesurques 
for a crime of which he was innocent. 


§ 4 


Now, the prisoners were sent to Melun for their ordeal, 
and the judge was a certain Jerome Golier, a fierce Republican 
but an incapable lawyer. 

Unfortunately, also, Guinier, Lesurques’ counsel, was an 
incapable fellow, who allowed himself to be browbeaten by 
Golier and missed point after point that a shrewder advocate 
would have made. 

As Mr. Irving truly says, all poor Lesurques’ hopes de- 
pended upon the evidence of Legrand, the jeweller, in whose 
shop he had been on the fatal 8th of April. 
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Reflect, then, upon the astonishment and fury of the judge 
when, Legrand’s day-book being produced, it was seen 
that the original entry of Lesurques’ purchase had been 
April 9th, and that somebody had deliberately written over 
this and substituted the eighth of the month for the ninth. 

Instantly, the trembling jeweller was arrested and carried 
off to prison. In vain he pleaded that if he had made such an 
erasion, he would never have been madman enough to come 
into Court. Guinier, the prisoner’s advocate, appears to have 
been absolutely shattered by the blow, and unable to think 
of any riposte. To nobody did it occur how this false entry 
had been made, and by whom. In the play, the point is 
dealt with shrewdly, as French dramatists would do, and we 
see the wily Dubosc entering a house by night for the purpose 
of defacing the record, but the trial at Melun raised no such 
suggestion. Somebody clearly had tampered with poor 
Legrand’s book, and obviously it was not Lesurques nor his 
advocate. Are we not permitted, then, to suppose that those 
who succeeded in getting this thing done were the three 
horsemen who were as yet unarrested, and undoubtedly had 
been actors-in-chief in this terrible crime ? : 

The point was not made, and the trial went on. Witness 
after witness swore that Lesurques and Guénot were the men. 
The defence was browbeaten, stormed at and discredited. 
A summing-up of an almost outrageous character appears 
to have left the jury but little alternative ; yet they sat from 
two o’clock of the afternoon until eight before they brought 
in a verdict, and then it was to find Couriol, Lesurques and 
Bernard guilty of murder; Richard of receiving stolen 
property ; while Guénot and Bruer were acquitted. 

Dramatically, and with unshaken voice, the unhappy 
Lesurques protested against this outrageous verdict. 

“The day will come,” he said, “when my innocence will 
be admitted, and on that day my blood will be upon the 
heads of the jurymen who have thoughtlessly convicted me 
and the judge who persuaded them.” 

Despite this protest, it is doubtful if we can accuse the 
jury. No fewer than six witnesses had sworn absolutely that 
he was among the four horsemen, three had been almost 
sure that he was. His alibi had ‘collapsed absolutely, his 
advocate was a witless fool with no art of cross-examination, 
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and his defence was sadly bungled. Of all that happened 
to convince the Court of his innocence, his despairing cry 
was the most potent—nor can we wonder that his young 
wife, the mother of his three children, fell in a dead faint 
when the verdict was heard. 

He, who had injured no man during the course of his 
innocent and useful life, must perish upon the scaffold, because 
he resembled another man, and that man a villain who had 
helped to murder the courier and the postillion of the Lyons 
Mail. 


§ 5 


It should be observed that from this point the real story 
has nothing whatever to do with the play. 

Lesurques’s father was not alive at the date of the crime 
—and there was no visit at any time to any inn for the 
purpose of the filial philanthropy which so moves us on the 
stage. He certainly was not rescued from the scaffold by the 
confession of a “ dirty dog,”’ nor did Dubosc drink in an 
attic while the guillotine was severing the heads of the 
innocent and the guilty. What he did do was to appeal 
immediately to the Court of Cassation which, despite the 
confession of Couriol, declared that the evidence against the 
prisoner was too strong, and that the confession had been 
purchased. 

It is a fearful thing at any time to hear the dread pro- 
nouncement of the supreme penalty of the law, to know 
that the man behind the bars has but a few days or weeks to 
live, and that the rope or the knife will end thai life of which 
he has made so little use. 

But how much more terrible when there lurks a suspicion 
that the convicted may not be guilty and that his agonising 
protest of innocence is true? ‘‘ O God, tell them that I am 
innocent,’’ Lesurques had prayed, and those who heard were 
moved to pray with him that the light might come and the 
truth be known. 

What despair in the words! Perhaps what raging against 
that inexorable fate, which had caught him, as Maeterlinck 
declares, in the meshes of its death net. He was innocent, 
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innocent ; there was not a man in all Paris less likely to have 
robbed a coach than he—he had not ridden a horse for years. 
The money that he owned was his own, made by hard work 
at his desk at Douai. And yet nine witnesses had pointed the 
finger at him and said: ‘‘ Yes, you were among the horse- 
men; you wore the gilt spurs; you were one of the mur- 
derers.” Truly might he cry to his God to help him—for 
of human aid there seemed no hope. 

We are to suppose that many in Paris took this view and 
were disturbed by the verdict. How much greater would 
have been their uneasiness when they heard that Couriol 
had confessed and that his mistress had actually named the 
four real murderers to the Minister of Justice. 

Dubosc, Couriol, Vidal and Roussi—these were the names 
of those malefactors. 

‘' Never,” said Couriol, ‘‘ did I set eyes on Lesurques but 
once, and that was at the house of Richard, where I met him 
at breakfast.” 

Should we not think that, immediately upon hearing this, 
the closest investigation would have been made of the whole 
affair—not, it may be, into the good faith of the witnesses, 
but into the possibility of their being mistaken ? 

Upon one supposition alone could Lesurques be innocent, 
and it was this—that some unknown man resembled the 
condemned so closely that even honest witnesses might be 
mistaken and swear falsely when they believed that they were 
telling the truth. We, who read the story more than a 
hundred years after the event, may well wonder that we hear 
so little of this supposition, either in the appeal to the Court 
of Cassation, or that later appeal to the Directory itself. 
Nowhere do we find it put forward clearly as a solution of a 
problem which otherwise was insoluble. Nine witnesses, we 
are told again and again, swore positively to the identity of 
Lesurques. But how if they had all been deceived by the 
likeness of one man to another ?_ If that were so, neither their 
honesty nor that of the accused could be impeached. They 
had sworn honestly ; he had denied with justice. Why not, 
then, begin to investigate upon the possibility that Lesurques 
had a “* double,’’ and that he had escaped the meshes of the 
law P 

Unhappily, it was not done. Couriol’s almost pathetic 
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protest that he could not be guilty of a “‘ double murder ’’— 
his declaration that if swift action was no: taken to find the 
four men who actually took part in the affair, the ‘‘ innocent 
would perish,” were alike ignored. Even when his mistress, 
Madeleine Bréban, made a statement in which she affirmed 
that Lesurques had never come to her apartment, but that 
Dubosc, Vidal and Roussi had been there often—even then 
the easy word “ bribery’? was heard and the suggestion 
that one criminal will often attempt to save another criminal’s 
life for money. Madeleine Bréban, they urged, would be 
left a pauper, and, no doubt, Lesurques’ family would 
provide for her if she saved his neck. And all this, mind 
you, when, as Mr. Irving so shrewdly pointed out, the State 
had confiscated the whole of Lesurques’ fortune. and his 
fimily had not a penny to bless itself with. 

I wonder if, here in England, we should have done better. 
I am inclined to think that we should. The public uneasiness 
about the verdict would have moved us. We should have 
studied the question of investigation and have come to the 
conclusion that something was very wrong. This simple- 
minded merchant, this harmless, kindly Lesurques, we 
might have said, a man who had never been guilty of violence 
in his life, good husband and good father, devoted to his wife 
and three children, surely he would not have gone mad in a 
night, hired a black horse from the Jew, Bernard, set out 
upon the road to Lyons and speedily butchered a courier and 
a postillion in charge of a mail coach! The thing would have 
appeared to us preposterous—and I venture the opinion 
that we should have insisted upon a close investigation 
of Madeleine Bréban’s statement and refused to permit 
the irrevocable deed until the truth or falsity of her words 
had been proved. 

She, however. was thrust aside as a courtesan unworthy of 
credence. The Court refused to interfere with the verdict, 
and a last appeal was made to the Directory. This body, 
advised by a certain lawyer named Siméon, who certainly 
should have read his Dogberry, consented to postpone 
the execution while certain inquiries were made; but ulti- 
mately did no more than utter some pious platitudes about 
trial by jury, which it declared to be the glory and fair flower 
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courts, and least of all a Supreme Council responsible for 
the country’s welfare. This jury, it added, had heard the 
witnesses, beheld their demeanour and listened patiently 
to all that the prisoner had to say. Impossible, then, to 
interfere with its judgment or to amend a penalty it had 
desired to inflict. 

The die was now cast and the end was at hand. 

Two pathetic letters were written by Lesurques upon the 
eve of his death—one to his wife, whose love and devotion 
had remained unshaken. He was to die the victim of a 
judicial murder, he declared. Firmness and courage had 
enabled him to endure his lot, and would, he hoped, befriend 
her also. 


‘* Your life is not yours alone, you owe it to your children 
and, if his memory be dear to you, to your husband... . 
I bid you an everlasting farewell, rest assured that my last 
thoughts will be of you and my unhappy children.” 


The other letter was even more pathetic, and the French 
have made much of it. It was an address to the unknown 
assassin whose place Lesurques was taking on the scaffold. 


‘* You, in whose place I am to die, rest satisfied with the 
sacrifice of my life. If ever you are brought up to justice 
think of my three children, covered with shame, and their 
mother’s despair, and put an end to the many miseries 
caused by your fatal resemblance.” 


And having thus written and clothed himself in white, the 
emblem of innocence, the victim of an amazing destiny 
walked bravely to the scaffold, and the swiftly falling axe 
ended in an instant the drama of his agony. 


§ 6 

Some records of this execution have come down to us, but 
fewer than we might desire. 

In the play, the clever French dramatists made the best 
use of such material as they could discover, and the moving 
scene of the villain, Dubosc, drinking in a garret with ‘‘ Dirty 
Dog ” while Bernard, Lesurques and Couriol go to their 
doom is one of the finest in their drama. 

18* 
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For them, there was the necessity of the happy ending. 

Never would it have done in a theatre to have sent 
Lesurques to the guillotine and permitted Dubosc to go 
free. 

So we see the wretched garret and the straw upon the 
floor of it, and the drink upon the mean table, while “‘ from 
without come the raucous shouts of the mob as the pendent 
knife threatens the stretched necks and the innocent and the 
guilty alike await their doom.” 

One only deserved to die upon that day, and he was 
Etienne Couriol. 

Bernard, the Jew, certainly lent the horses for this das- 
tardlv adventure, but no evidence had been offered to show 
that he knew the nature of the errand they were to go upon, 
and here, in England, we should not have hanged him. In 
France a hostile judge, with no sense of the weight of testi- 
mony, sent him to the scaffold without a question. 

Etienne Couriol, upon the other hand, deserved to die, and 
he admitted it. The man could not have been wholly evil, 
however, for we read that he cried, almost with his last 
breath, ‘‘ Lesurques is innocent, innocent ’—and this cry 
he addressed whenever possible to the assembled multitude, 
while he pointed his finger at his fellow-prisoner to indicate 
the man he meant. 

These cries, this multitude were impressed into the service 
of the dramatists. We hear the shouting through the open 
window of the garret, and the fiendish satisfaction of the 
villainous Dubosc makes it plain that he had been little 
moved by the pitiful words Lesurques addressed to him in his 
manifesto to the unknown. Actually, we learn that he had 
dared to attend the trial and witness the condemnation of 
an innocent man. How greater his self-satisfaction, when 
sitting there, a drinking-pot in his hand, he waited for the 
execrations which would attend the falling of the knife 
upon one whom Destiny had thus made a scapegoat |! 

Would that it could have been so in a world of facts rather 
than a house of illusions. Would that the real Dubosc could 
have quarrelled with the real ‘‘ Dirty Dog,” have struck 
him as he does in the play and have been immediately 
betrayed by him to the authorities as the playwrights con- 
trived that their ‘‘ Dirty Dog ”’ should do. 
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No such thing, of course, happened. 

The knife fell and Lesurques’ head rolled into the basket ; 
Bernard and Couriol paid also the uttermost penalty. Paris 
was uneasy about the kindly merchant of Douai, but Paris 
could do nothing. The thing would have been forgotten, 
perchance, but for the conscience of one man, and he, ap- 
parently, the most unlikely person in all France to be troubled 
by conscience in the matter. 

Daubanton, that magistrate in whose house poor 
Lesurques had walked almost by accident upon a spring 
morning ; Daubanton, who had caused the arrest of both 
Lesurques and Guénot there, was the man to awaken first 
to the truth that a terrible wrong had been done, and that 
it must be righted. How indefatigably he worked, with 
what faith, what hopes ! 

The dead could not be called back to life, but the widow 
and the orphans might be saved, the estate recovered, the 
honour of the innocent re-established. ‘‘I will find the four 
men, not yet executed, who were the real actors in this drama,”’ 
said Daubanton. Had he known it, a letter pointing to the 
whereabouts of one of them was already in the possession 
of the rascally Siméon, the lawyer, who had advised the 
Directory against the appeal, and this letter the scoundrel 
had hidden lest knowledge of it should permit justice to be 
done. 

The document came from a lawyer at Besancon, who had 
been reading all about the execution of Lesurques, and as he 
read had conceived an idea. 

Now, that idea concerned a man with chestnut-coloured 
hair and a blond wig. He was an astute robber and a 
violent fellow, and a confirmed prison breaker. Thirty years 
was the age of the ruffian, who appeared to have been actually 
sent to the galleys for life for robbing an Archbishop. 

Dubosc, however, was not the man to stop either in a 
galley or a prison, and the lawyer at Besancon lamented the 
fact, that though condemned in that town for larceny, he 
had speedily bidden his jailers adieu and gone, no man knew 
whither. 

Might not such a fellow, then, be the ‘‘ double ”’ who had 
sent Lesurques to the scaffold ? Why should not he be the 
human key to this riddle of riddles ? 
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We might have thought that the commonest decency 
would have made this letter known to the world, the most 
elementary sense of Justice have demanded action about it. 

But Siméon was neither just nor decent. He hid the 
letter, and it remained for the noble Daubanton to carry on 
his work unaided. It was noble work, truly, and rarely has 
a dead man’s honour won warmer advocacy. He had the 
woman Bréban’s confession and Lesurques’ own defence, 
and with these as his chicf weapons, he set about his gigantic 
task. Three men were yet to be arrested, and he meant to 
arrest them. Not knowing that he could, even then, have 
found Dubosc at Besancon, he managed neverthcless to 
lay hands upon Durochat, the passenger in the coach, and 
to bring him for trial. A hatter by profession, Durochat, 
as a French cynic observes, quickly lost his head. He 
confessed almost as soon as he was charged, and, like all the 
others concerned, he hastened to acquit Lesurques. That 
was a name of which he knew nothing, nor were there any 
others than the four originally named, who took part in the 
crime—which owed its inspiration, he declared, to Dubosc 
and its murders to an Italian, Roussi, a man of violent 
temper and a confirmed assassin. Roussi had shot the 
courier and the postillion because, as Israel Hands observed 
in Treasure Island, the dead do not return. He, Durochat, 
had rebuked the deed, but in vain. 

As for the evidence against Lesurques, one fact of the 
original dossier he shattered utterly. The gilt spur was, 
as Couriol had declared, the property of Dubosc, who had 
broken it during the ride to Lieursaint and hidden its fellow 
in Paris. This was a great admission and should have 
shattered Lesurques’ enemies in Paris. They clung 
tenaciously, however, to their assertion that there had been 
five horsemen upon the road, and that the fifth was the man 
they had murdered by their injustice. 

Durochat went to the guillotine, but not until he had been 
confronted with Dubosc, who was then in prison at Melun, 
and happily introduced to the knowledge of Daubanton in 
time to put his denials to the test. General astonishment, 
grievous disappointment, and many “TI told vou so’s”’ 
followed upon the staggering confession that the condemned 
could not recognise the terrible robber and that he must 
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have made a mistake. Such was the influence of the brutal 
ruffian that he terrified his old comrade even though that 
comrade was sentenced to death, and it was not until Du- 
rochat was actually upon the scaffold that he confessed to this 
intimidation and swore boldly that Dubosc had been actually 
the brain of the whole affair and that he had planned the 
robbery of the Lyons Mail. 

So the knife rose and fell, and Durochat’s head went to 
the basket. Vidal and Dubosc were in prison at this time, 
but no prison could hold them for long, and presently we 
hear of a clever escape and of Dubosc breaking a leg in 
climbing over a wall inconveniently lofty. He was re- 
taken, while Vidal went free, but he appears to have walked 
out of prison directly his leg was well and to have written a 
bright letter to the prison doctor, complimenting him upon 
his treatment. Then he went back to Paris and took up 
his residence with a very ugly mistress, forbidding in appear- 
ance and as vicious as himself. Some months were to pass 
before the unwearying Daubanton was to lay hands upon 
him, and then only by accident. He must have committed 
many a robbery before that day, and scattered the money 
blindly, as robbers are apt to scatter it. 

Here we may note that the famous ‘“‘ five ’’—the four upon 
the horses and the passenger in the coach—appear to have 
spent the best of their adult days in prison. Little good 
had the asszgnats, which General Bonaparte needed for his 
army, done them. All were taken in jails or the precincts 
of jails. Vidal, that pock-marked, scowling ruffhan, went 
straight out from the St. Pelagie prison, as it were, to the 
scaffold. Roussi was fetched ultimately out of a jail in 
Spain; Dubosc had not long escaped from Melun when the 
police touched him on the shoulder. And two of the four 
were obstinate even at the hour of death. Vidal would utter 
no word when they pinioned him for the /umnette. He denied 
everything, and the knife fell upon his curses. 

Daubanton had now put down two names in that book 
of the Vengeance, and a third was soon to be added. 

The terrible Dubosc was taken by a lucky chance in the 
vicinity of his apartment in the Rue d’Hauteville, and it was 
in vain that his ugly mistress protested to the police that he 
was no longer in Paris. 
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Here, it would have seemed, was the supreme opportunity 
of vindicating Lesurques’ honour, but unhappily it was not 
vindicated—at any rate, in the eyes of the Minister of Justice. 

We are to suppose one fact or another : 

(1) Either that the likeness between Dubosc and Lesurques 
was not as marked as the written drama has led us to believe ; 
or 

(2) That witnesses, who had sent Lesurques to the scaffold, 
feared afterwards to admit that they had done so, and hid 
the truth from themselves. 


§7 


Whichever be the true explanation, we know definitely 
that some apparently honest people refused to admit the 
likeness between Dubosc and Lesurques even when a variety 
of wigs was tried upon that unspeakable ruffian, and that one 
witness alone, a girl from the inn at Lieursaint, cried out 
immediately that Dubosc was the man directly they had 
clapped auburn hair upon his ugly cranium. The others 
were flustered, agitated, but by no means convinced. They 
‘‘ did not know ’—they were “not quite sure,’ possibly 
Lesurques was the man, possibly Dubosc. And all the while 
the corrupt Siméon was rubbing his hands and exclaiming : 
““ There, you see how right I was to send Lesurques to the 
scaffold.” 

Even the jury appeared to abet this confusion of ideas. 
It found Dubosc not guilty of the murder and the robbery, 
but guilty of aiding the murderers and robbers, and it sent 
him, as it were, with an apology to the scaffold. Of course, 
he must lose his head, since Paris had now made up its mind 
that he was the man and not Lesurques ; but he maintained 
his bravado to the last, swore that Lesurques’ relatives had 
bribed the witnesses, and died, as Vidal had died, with oaths 
upon his lips. Daubanton, grim and determined, watched 
the head fall—and as it fell we can imagine that he said 
‘three’? and remembered with satisfaction that but one 
rufhan now remained between him and the completion of 
his work of vengeance. 

That man was Roussi—whom it is difficult to place in 
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Charles Reade’s drama. The horse-cooper we know, and 
Couriol, no doubt, was the dandy, while Vidal may well have 
been ‘‘ Dirty Dog.” 

But Roussi was in a class apart—a stealthy, cunning, 
cat-like Italian, who undoubtedly had plunged his sabre into 
the postillion’s heart and may also have murdered the un- 
happy courier. He avoided arrest until the year 1804— 
Dubosc’s head had fallen five years after the commission of 
the crime—and was taken at last owing to the pertinacity of 
Daubanton and the misfortune which had lodged him in a 
Spanish jail. They carried him to Versailles and questioned 
him about Lesurques, and, to do him justice, he spoke the 
truth. ‘‘ Never have I known that man,” he said, and he 
adhered to the assertion even when the prosecution persisted. 

So Roussi’s head fell into the basket, and the last act of 
the real drama was over. Cannot we hear the good Dauban- 
ton closing his book with a snap and crying, ‘‘ At last” ? 
Yor a crime which five men committed, eight had been 
executed and one sentenced to twenty-four years’ imprison- 
ment in irons. Of these eight the guilt of the Jew, Bernard, 
has always been open to question. None can ever say if 
he did or did not know the purpose for which his horses were 
to be used. But that unhappy Lesurques! What a story 
of sorrow and a malignant destiny ! 

Woeful was the day when some unknown spirit of evil led 
him to Daubanton’s door. Woeful the hardness of those 
hearts which were unmoved by his prayers and entreaties. 
Even the very murderer who stood side by side with him 
upon the scaffold, cried piteously to the people: ‘ He is 
innocent ; Lesurques is innocent.”’ But Justice would not 
hear, and even to the end the angels of darkness were to 
prevail. 

Many years afterwards the French authorities restored 
the forfeited estates and thus tacitly admitted a great wrong. 

But, to this day, there had been no “ official ”’ intimation 
that a great wrong was done or that Joseph Lesurques was 
sent unjustly to the scaffold. 


THE GREEN BICYCLE MYSTERY. 
WHO SHOT BELLA WRIGHT? 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


Perhaps the strangest of all the unsolved problems of crime 

zs the Green Bicycle case. Bella Wright was found lying 

dead bestde her bicycle in a lonely country lane in Letcester- 

shire. She had been shot through the head. Ronald Light, 

the young man who was last seen in her company, was 

acquitted of the crime, and the murder of the girl remains a 
mystery sttll, 


N the night of the 5th of July 1919, about twenty 
( minutes past nine, Mr. Powell, a farmer of Middle 
Stretton, was walking along a rather lonely road between 
Middle Stretton and Gaulby. The summer twilight was 
bright ; but owing to the hedges, eight fect high, on either 
side of it, the road was in shadow. Dimly he saw ahead of 
him a heap on the edge of the turf that bordered the road. 
Then he realised that the heap was a man or woman, and 
quickened his steps to find that it was a pretty girl, with a 
good figure and a clear, velvety skin, of about twenty. 

She was lying, half on her back, half on her left side, on the 
edge of the turf not far from a gate inthe hedge. Her bicycle 
lay beside her. The blood was flowing from her nose, and 
her head lay in a pool of blood. He found that she was 
dead. 

She had been dead but a little while ; her body was still 
quite warm. Dumbfounded, he sought for the cause of her 
death. There were no traces of a struggle, no signs of an 
accident. Her bicycle, undamaged, lay close beside her. 
He doubted that’ she had been on it when she fell. He 
came to the conclusion that she had died from collapse or 
exhaustion. 

He hurried away to find helpers to remove her. They 
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came; and she was recognised as Annie Bella Wright, a 
worker in a rubber factory, the daughter of a labourer at 
Stoughton. She was taken to her home, and Dr. Edward 
Williams was called in. He formed the opinion that her 
death was the result of an accident. Everyone accepted his 
verdict. 

Everyone except a police constable of the name of Hall. 
He was not satisfied that the girl’s death was the resuit of an 
accident, and next morning he went back to the place where 
her body had been lying and made a careful search. A red 
patch on the top rail of the gate in the hedge caught his eye. 
He found that it was the red print of a raven’s claws. In 
the meadow he found the body of the bird, dead of the blood 
with which it had gorged itself. He went on with his search 
on the road. Seventeen feet trom the spot where the body 
had lain, trodden into the roadway by a horse’s hoof, he 
found a bullet. 

He hurried back to Stoughton and found that the bullet 
fitted into a wound above the dead girl’s left cheek-bone. 


Sr 


Dr. Williams was called in again to make another examina- 
tion. He found a punctured wound in the girl’s left cheek 
and a larger one on the top of the right side of her head. 
There were no signs of anything in the nature of an attempt 
at outrage. 

At once the police got to work vigorously. They learnt 
that at about 7.30 the evening before, Annie Bella Wright 
had ridden into the village of Gaulby in the company of a 
man on a green bicycle. 

She had gone into the cottage of her uncle, George 
Measures, a roadman, and stayed there for about an hour. 
The man on the green bicycle had waited for her. Her 
uncle saw him walking up and down about fifty yards away. 
She told her uncle that he was a perfect stranger. When 
Bella Wright came out of the cottage, the man was near the 
gate. Her uncle said that he had called out to her: 

“You were a long time, Bella. I thought you had gone 
the other wav.” 
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They stopped outside the cottage talking, then at a quarter 
to nine rode off together. 

Thirty-five minutes later Mr. Powell found the girl lying 
dead, from a bullet wound in the head, on the road at Middle 
Stretton. 

The police began to hunt hard for the man on the green 
bicycle. Next day they learnt that two little girls, Muriel 
Nunney, aged fourteen, and Valeria Caven, aged twelve, 
attending Leicester High School, had been cycling along a 
road, leading from Leicester, at about 5.30 p.m. on the day 
of the tragedy, and met a man cycling in the opposite direc- 
tion. As he passed he smiled and spoke to them. Then 
he turned, followed, and overtook them. He asked them 
several questions: where were they going, and so forth? 
Becoming alarmed, the two children turned and rode back 
towards Leicester, leaving the man standing by his bicycle 
near a farm gate. They declared that the man was riding 
a grecn bicycle and that he carried a raincoat. 

That was all the police could discover at the time. 

They could find nothing in Annie Bella Wright’s life to 
lead them to the man on the green bicycle. Her family had 
lived in Leicester, and on leaving school she had been in 
domestic service till 1917. Then she began to work in a 
factory. When her family moved to Stoughton she rode to 
her work and returned from it on a bicycle. She was keep- 
ing company with a fireman in the navy who should be 
demobilised in August. Her employers were questioned ; 
her relations and friends were questioned ; the young men 
she had attracted were questioned. None of them could 
throw any light on the mysterious rider of the green 
bicycle. 

High and low and far and wide the police hunted. They 
could not find the rider of the green bicycle ; they could not 
find the green bicycle. Both had vanished. Days passed 
into weeks, weeks into months. 

Then, on the 23rd of February 1920, seven months and 
eighteen days after Mr. Powell had found Bella Wright lying 
dead on the road at Middle Stretton, the towing-rope of a 
barge on the Leicester Canal, dipping into the water, brought 
up the frame of a green bicycle with the back wheel 
missing. 
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The police had found the green bicycle. It led them to 
Mr. Ronald Vivian Light, assistant mathematical master 
at Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 


$2 ; 


The bicycle had been made by the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, of that the police were sure. Some of the 
identification marks had been filed off it; but when it was 
taken to pieces, they found on it the maker’s number, 
103,648. They learnt that the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company had sold it to a dealer of the name of Orton. He 
had sold it to Mr. Light in rgto. 

On the 4th of March, Detective-Superintendent Taylor, 
accompanied by Detective-Sergeant Iles, of the Gloucester 
Police, called on Mr. Light at the Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. They found themselves confronted by a 
good-looking man of thirty-four, with clean-cut features, 
clear brown eyes, clear-skinned, with dark, wiry hair growing 
slightly grey, and an air of confidence in himself. 

Detective-Superintendent Taylor told him that he was a 
police officer making inquiries about a green bicycle in 
connection with a case of the shooting of a young girl, then 
said to him : 

‘‘ You had a green bicycle. What became of it ?” 

‘TI never had a green bicycle,’”’ said Mr. Light. 

‘‘ What about the green bicycle you bought from Orton ? ” 
said the detective. 

Mr. Light again denied ever having had a green bicycle ; 
but afterwards he said : 

‘* Yes, I had one, but sold it years ago. I don’t know who 
I sold it to. I’ve had so many bicycles.”’ 

The detective then told him that his answers were not 
satisfactory and he would detain him. 

At the police station he said: ‘‘ What is this stunt? I 
sold the machine before I left Derby. 1’m not sure whether 
it was a B.S.A. I sold an Allweather to an ex-officer I met 
in Leicester in 1919.” 

On being charged with murdering Bella Wright, Mr. Light 
said: ‘ It’s absurd!” 
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Brought before the magistrates, Mr. Light denied the: 
accusation, and reserved his defence. He was remanded, 
and finally committed for trial. 

The police learnt that Mr. Light was the son of a citizen 
of Leicester, who had been killed by falling out of a window ; 
that he had been educated at Leicester. For some years he 
had been a draughtsman in the employ of the Midland Rail- 
way. In 1915 he had joined up; and at the end of that 
year he had obtained a commission in the Royal Engineers. 
Later he had joined the H.A.C. In 1918 he had been in- 
valided home, suffering from shell-shock. He had been 
living in Leicester for five months before the tragic death of 
Bella Wright; he had lived there for six months after it. 
On the day before that tragic death he had taken the green 
bicycle to a cycle repairer at Leicester. On the following 
day he had taken the bicycle away, and the cycle repairer 
said that he was wearing a raincoat. 

They found no evidence whatever that Mr. Light had been 
acquainted with Bella Wright before the day of her tragic 
death. 

They dredged the canal and brought up some more parts 
of the dismembered bicycle and a revolver holster and some 
cartridges. 

In the second weck of June 1920, Mr. Ronald Vivian 
Light was tried at Leicester Court-house for the murder of 
Annie Bella Wright. The Court-house stands on the site of 
Simon de Montfort’s castle ; and masonry and oak beams 
of that old castle were used in constructing it, and gave it a 
faint flavour of antiquity. It is very much too small to 
contain the hundreds of people who assembled very early 
in the morning in the hope of witnessing the most sensa- 
tional trial of a decade. But few of them could be admitted. 
Among those who were admitted were a number of women 
of all grades of society, both in the Court itself and in the 
yard adjoining it. Against the dark panels under the 
arched wooden canopy the scarlet robe of Mr. Justice 
Horridge was very vivid. 

Sir Gordon Hewart, M.P., then Attorney-General, now 
Lord Chief Justice, led for the Crown. Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., was the chief counsel for the 


defence. 
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Mr. Light came into the dock wearing a navy blue suit, 
a soft collar and neat tie. His bearing was quiet and 
assured ; and in the hush that grected his coming, he glanced 
calmlv round at the curious faces turned towards him with 
cool, intelligent eyes. He gave the impression of being 
wholly confident of the issue. 


§ 3 

In answer to the charge he replied in a high, clear, even 
voice: ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

Sir Gordon Hewart, opening the case for the Crown, told 
the simple story of Annie Bella Wright’s life, of the finding 
of her dead body, of the discovery that she had been killed 
by a bullet through the head. He laid stress on the fact 
that she could only have got to the spot on which her body 
was found by passing through two gates, and that that 
road was not her shortest way home. He told of the meeting 
of the two little girls with a man on a green bicycle who 
carried a raincoat, of how a man on a green bicycle had 
ridden into Gaulby with Bella Wright and later ridden away 
with her. He told of the emergence of the green bicycle 
from the Leicester Canal, of how it had been discovered that 
Mr. Light had been the owner of it, of the further discovery 
in the canal of a revolver holster with cartridges in it. He 
laid great stress on Mr. Light’s denials to the detectives that 
he had ever had a green bicycle. He ended his address to 
the jury by saying: ‘‘ What is the motive? It is difficult, 
and it is not necessary, to probe into motives. Suppose the 
prisoner had made certain overtures to the unfortunate girl 
and had been rebuffed ? It is impossible to say for certain 
what was the particular motive ; and I ask you to say that 
it is not before us.” 

The witnesses for the Crown were called. P.C. Hall 
described how he had searched the scene of the tragedy 
and found the bullet. He was warmly complimented by 
Mr. Justice Horridge on the intelligence he had displayed in 
the case. Muriel Nunney and Valeria Caven testified that 
Mr. Light was the man on the green bicycle who had ridden 
after them and talked to them on the afternoon of the tragic 
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death of Bella Wright. George Measures, Bella Wright’s 
uncle, testified that Mr. Light was the man who had ridden 
into Gaulby with his niece, had addressed her by her Chris- 
tian name and ridden away with her. James Evans, 
son-in-law of the last witness, said that he talked to the 
prisoner for five minutes about his bicycle, which was pea- 
green. He had a high-pitched, squeaky voice, more like a 
woman’s. 

At this point the famous green bicycle was produced in 
Court and drew every eye to it. 

Then Miss Edith Tunnicliffe, of Derby, was called. She 
said that she had known Mr. Light in 1gto and had kept 
company with him and often gone bicycle rides with him. 
He had a green bicycle, which he told her was a B.S.A. 
When he joined the army they continued to correspond. In 
1916 he wrote to her saying that he was sending her a parcel, 
which she was not to open, but to take to his home at Leicester. 
He opened the parcel in her presence, and it contained a 
revolver, which was larger than the heavy revolver which 
counsel held up. Witness told him that if she had known 
what it was she would not have brought it to his mother’s 
house. 

Evidence concerning the make of the green bicycle, its 
identification marks and its purchase by Light was then 
given. 

Mary Elizabeth Webb, Mrs. Light’s servant at Leicester, 
gave evidence that after his demobilisation in 1919, Mr. Light 
used to go out on his bicycle daily, but after July he did not 
use it. On the day of the tragedy Mr. Light went for a ride 
and came back about ten o’clock at night, dusty and tired. 
She asked him why he was so late; and he told her that his 
bicycle had broken down again, and he had had to walk. 
He ate his supper and went to bed. ‘The bicycle remained 
in the back kitchen for some days; then Mr. Ronald carried 
it up to the box-room at the top of the house. It remained 
there, as far as she could remember, till about Christmas. 
Mr. Ronald took it out in the evening and did not bring 
it back. On the Tuesday evening after the tragedy, she 
asked : 

‘“ Have you seen the paper, Mr. Ronald? There’s been 
a dreadful murder.”’ 
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“Oh ?”’ said Mr, Light 

Mr. Light usually wore grey, and had several raincoats, 
she told the examining counsel. She did not know what 
had actually become of the clothes Mr. Light had been 
wearing in July. Some of his clothes were sold just before 
Christmas. 

Witnesses were called to prove the recovery from the canal 
of the dismembered parts of a green bicycle, a revolver 
holster and some cartridges. 

Henry Clark, a gunsmith, testified that the bullets in the 
cartridges in that holster were of the same size and make as 
the bullet that had killed Bella Wright. That they were the 
standard bullets issued to the army since the Boer War. 
There was nothing extraordinary in the fact that a bullet 
fired from seven or eight feet from the unfortunate girl should 
have passed through her head and fallen, spent, seventeen 
feet away from her. 

Cross-examined, witness said there were three distinct 
marks on the bullet, one caused by a horse’s hoof, another 
by striking the road, and the third when it went through 
the head of the murdered girl. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall suggested that a °455 bullet 
would almost blow a person’s head off if fired at short range. 

Witness said that depended on the velocity, how the bullet 
struck, and whether it came in contact with a hard surface. 
The shot might have been fired from a rifle at a distance. 
It was possible for such shot to ricochet off a tree, strike a 
person, and be found within a few feet of the person. 

The case for the Crown closed with the evidence of De- 
tective-Superintendent Taylor about Mr. Light’s denial, 
when he questioned him at Dean Close School, that he had 
ever had a green bicycle. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall at once called the prisoner 
into the witness-box. 

Mr. Light entered the witness-box with a composed air, 
and took the oath in a clear, calm voice. 

Questioned about the letter he had sent to Miss Tunni- 
cliffe, he said that it was not at all clear. He first possessed 
a revolver in July 1915. He bought it from his command- 
ing officer, Major Benton. It was an ordinary service 
revolver, and he took it with him to France in the autumn of 
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had actually become of the clothes Mr. Light had been 
wearing in July. Some of his clothes were sold just before 
Christmas. 

Witnesses were called to prove the recovery from the canal 
of the dismembered parts of a green bicycle, a revolver 
holster and some cartridges. 

Henry Clark, a gunsmith, testified that the bullets in the 
cartridges in that holster were of the same size and make as 
the bullet that had killed Bella Wright. That they were the 
standard bullets issued to the army since the Boer War. 
There was nothing extraordinary in the fact that a bullet 
fired from seven or eight feet from the unfortunate girl should 
have passed through her head and fallen, spent, seventeen 
feet away from her. 

Cross-examined, witness said there were three distinct 
marks on the bullet, one caused by a horse’s hoof, another 
by striking the road, and the third when it went through 
the head of the murdered girl. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall suggested that a ‘455 bullet 
would almost blow a person’s head off if fired at short range. 

Witness said that depended on the velocity, how the bullet 
struck, and whether it came in contact with a hard surface. 
The shot might have been fired from a rifle at a distance. 
It was possible for such shot to ricochet off a tree, strike a 
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revolver, and he took it with him to France in the autumn of 
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1915. When he went to France he had a green B.S.A. 
bicycle. The exhibits in Court were parts of that bicycle. 
He returned from France early in 1916, and went back in 
November 1917 as a gunner in the H.A.C. He took his 
revolver with him. He remained in France till August 1918, 
when he was sent to a clearing station at Corbie suffering 
from shell-shock. From there he was sent to the base and 
then to England as ‘‘a stretcher case.’”’ He came over in 
his pyjamas, and his only possession was his jolly-bag. 

‘* My revolver and the rest of my kit were taken from me 
at Corbie, and I have never seen it since,”’ he added. 

There was a holster with the revolver which he had taken 
out to France in 1915. It had been sent to his home from 
the last camp at which he had been quartered in England. 

It was the holster dredged up from the Leicester Canal 
and produced in Court. 

With regard to his movements on the sth of July 19109, 
Mr. Light said that he left home about half-past five, wear- 
ing an old suit that fitted him well. 

Counsel: ‘‘ Was there anv pocket in that coat in which 
you could have carried a service revolver ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Have you ever possessed a revolver except 
the one you bought from your commanding officer at 
Buxton ? ” 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. Light went on to say that he rode to Great Glen, and 
there left the main road and rode towards Little Stretton. 

Counsel: ‘ Did you meet on that night the two little 
girls who have given evidence ? ” 

Mr. Light: ‘ No.” 

When he reached the upper road, he saw a young lady 
standing by her bicycle. He had never seen her before. 
She called to him, and when he reached her she was stooping 
over her bicycle. 

‘€ She looked up and asked me if I could Jend her a spanner. 
I had no spanner with me. I just looked at the bicycle and 
saw there was a certain amount of play in the free wheel. 
I could do nothing to it; and we rode on together down a 
steep hill. We dismounted at the bottom and walked up 
another. We remounted and rode on to a village which 
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she told me was Gaulby. She told me that she was going to 
visit some friends ; and when we came to the cottage she 
said she would only be ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
I took it as a suggestion that I should wait. I waited a 
quarter of an hour, and then decided to go back to Leicester. 
But I found that my back tyre was flat. 1 repaired the 
puncture, and found that it was a quarter past eight. I 
thought I would go back to see where the girl had got to, 
and saw her coming out of her friend’s house. I called to 
her: ‘ Hello, you have been a long time. I thought you 
had gone another way.’ ”’ 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you know her Christian name ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘ No.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you call her ‘ Bella’ ?” 

Mr. Light: ‘ No.” 


Counsel: ‘‘ When did you first know her name ? ” 
Mr. Light: ‘‘ When I first read the case in the paper.” 
Counsel: ‘' You never called her ‘ Bella’? ”’ 


Mr. Light: ‘ Never.” 

‘“'We pushed our bicycles up the hill to the upper road, 
and when we came to it we got on them again. When we 
came to the junction of the upper and lower roads I kept 
to the right along the upper road. The girl got off her 
bicycle, and I got off mine. 

‘** T must say good-bye to you here. I’m going that way,’ 
she said, pointing to the road on the left. 

‘‘€ Tsn’t this way the shorter way to Leicester?’ I asked 
her. 

‘* * T don’t live there,’ she said. 

‘“T answered: ‘ Well, I must go this way, for I’m late 
already, and with this puncture in my tyre, I may have to 
walk half the way home.’ 

“We said good-bye without shaking hands, and when I 
last saw her, she was just starting to move off down the lower 
road.”’ 

Counsel: ‘' Did you ever see her again ?”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ Never.” 

‘“On the way home,” Mr. Light continued, ‘I had to 
pump up my tyre several times and eventually I had to walk. 
I reached home a little before ten and put the bicycle in the 
back kitchen. 
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‘I first got to know about the murder on the Tuesday, 
from the evening papers, and came to the conclusion that 
it must have been the girl I was with.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ You made the fatal mistake of not communi- 
cating with the police P ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘ Yes.” 


The Judge: ‘‘ Did you communicate with a living soul ? ” 
Mr. Light: ‘* No.” 
Counsel: ‘‘ Could you have told the police anything 


except what you have sworn in evidence? ”’ 
Mr. Light: ‘No. If I could have done so, I would.” 
Counsel: ‘‘ Did you do anything to the bicycle before 
Christmas ? ”’ 
Mr. Light: ‘‘ In October I threw it away.” 
The Judge: ‘‘ Had you ever ridden it since that Saturday 


night ? ” 
Mr. Light: ‘S No.” 
Counsel: ‘‘ Before you threw the bicycle into the canal 


did you do anything with it ?”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘I loosened some of the parts and some 
bolts and nuts. In the box-room was the holster and some 
cartridges. I put them into the holster and threw them 
into the canal.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you shoot this unfortunate creature ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘ Certainly not.” 

Mr. Maddocks, cross-examining for the Crown, first 
questioned him about the parcel, containing the revolver, 
which he sent to Miss Tunnicliffe. Mr. Light said that he 
had intended visiting Miss Tunnicliffe on his motor bicycle, 
but could not carry the parcel. He therefore sent it through 
the post to her, intending to take it on afterwards by train 
to Leicester. He was, however, prevented from going to 
Derby, so wrote a second letter to Miss Tunnicliffe, asking 
her to come to Leicester and bring the parcel which he had 
sent her by post. He purchased the revolver from his com- 
manding officer at Buxton, and the cartridges from the com- 
pany stores at Buxton. 

Then came the matter of the Green Bicycle. 

Counsel: ‘*‘ With regard to the parts of the bicycle, the 
holster and the cartridges found in the canal, there has never 
been any doubt in your mind that they were yours ? ” 
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Mr. Light: ‘‘ None.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ What became of the three-gear cable of the 
bicycle ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: “ It is in the canal.” 

Counsel: ‘* Did you take the bicycle to pieces before you 
threw it in?” 

Mr. Light: ‘ Yes.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you throw all the pieces in on the same 
night or on different occasions ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ I threw them all in on the same night.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Are the mud-guards still in the canal ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ I can’t say, except that I put them there.”’ 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you tell Mary Webb you had sold it ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘No. I told my mother that I had done 
so.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Up to the time you threw it away, no one 
suggested that you had murdered the girl ? ” 

Mr. Light: ‘“‘ No. But the newspapers were saying that 
the man with the green bicycle had murdered the girl.” 

Counsel : ‘*'Why did you wait till October to break it 
up P” 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ I do not know.” 

Mr. Light’s voice was tiring, and he was giving his answers 
in a low voice. The Judge asked him to speak up so that 
they could hear him ; it was in his own interest to do so. 

Counsel: ‘' Did you see the notice asking for informa- 
tion about the man with the green bicycle ? ” 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ I saw the newspapers but not the handbill. 
I knew that the police were anxious to find the man with the 
green bicycle.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Why did you not give the information that 
the man was you P”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘* Because I was at first absolutely dazed 
about the whole thing. I could not make up my mind what 
to do.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Having read the report in the papers, why 
did you not at once give information ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ Because everyone had jumped to the con- 
clusion that the man with the green bicycle had murdered 
the girl.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Didn’t you see that if you had gone to the 
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police you would have put them off a false scent and possibly 
on the right one ?”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘I sec it now. I did not make up my mind 
deliberately not to come forward. But I was so astounded 
and frightened that I kept on hesitating until in the end I 
drifted into doing nothing at all.”’ 

The Judge: ‘‘ You could have asked the police to search 
your house. You could have told them that you had no 
revolver and no coat with a pocket to hold a revolver.”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘I feel that now.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Did you think that your story would not be 
believed ? ”’ 

My. Light: ‘‘ I did not think so.”’ 

The Judge: ‘‘ Did you go to your mother for advice about 
the matter ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘I did not. She was away at the time.” 

The Judge: ‘* Did you go to her when she returned ? ” 

Mr. Light: ‘I did not.” 

Counsel: ‘‘ Was it because you could not account for 
your movements that you did not go to the police ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ No. I shrank from the publicity.” 

The Judge: ‘‘ And to save yourself from unpleasant 
publicity you did not go to the police and give them what 
would have been valuable information about the murder.”’ 

Counsel handed to Mr. Light a letter written to him by 
his mother at Rhyl, in which she said that they were very 
interested in the murder. 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ Mother was the last person in the world 
I should like to know about it. She would worry.” 

The Judge: ‘‘ Do you tell the jury that you did not put 
the bicycle in the box-room in order to prevent its being 
identified P ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ No. I put it there for that purpose.” 

In answer to further questions Mr. Light stated that it was 
dark when he threw the bicycle into the canal; that he took 
it to pieces and filed the number off before he left home 
with it. 

Counsel: ‘‘ What was your object in filing off the 
number ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘ Well, if it were found, I did not wish it to 
be traced to me.” 
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Counsel: ‘ Exactly. Why did you tell the police you 
had sold it ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘I had drifted into the policy of conceal- 
ment and had to go on with it.”’ 

Counsel: ‘‘When you made those denials were you 
depending on the fact that you had mutilated the bicycle ? ”’ 

Mr. Light: ‘‘No. I was anxious to get time in order to 
have advice. I was prepared to make a statement before the 
magistrates.” 

The Judge: ‘‘ A prisoner who reserves his defence until 
his trial is, in my opinion, a wise man. And I should not 
draw any inference—and the jury, in my opinion, should not 
draw any inference—from the fact that a man said to him- 
self: ‘ I will sit tight and wait till I am tried.’ ” 

Re-examined by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, Mr. Light 
said that his mother was in a very delicate state of health. 
She had had a lot of trouble. His father had been killed 
by falling out of a window. He, Mr. Light, had been shell- 
shocked in France and had suffered from his nerves and in 
his hearing ever since. Never, since he was a boy, had he 
been at the spot at which Bella Wright’s body had been 
found. In answer to the Judge, he stated that the reason 
he had left the revolver holster and some cartridges when 
he went to France the second time was that he did not want 
to carry anything with him except what was absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Light then left the witness-box and returned to the 
dock, having been under examination four and a_ half 
hours. 

Addressing the jury for the Crown, Mr. Maddox declared 
that that Bella Wright was murdered, admitted of no doubt. 
He submitted that the suggestion, put forward by the defence, 
that her death was due to an accident caused by somebody 
having been using firearms in a field failed. The idea 
that the bullet had ricochetted from a tree or the road had 
been disposed of by the evidence of the gunsmith. The 
question then was: Who was responsible for the girl’s 
death ? There was no mystery about the green bicycle now. 
The prisoner had admitted that he was the owner of it. It 
would be for the jury to say whether they believed the reason 
he had given for his wonderful silence. 
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Sir Edward Marshall Hall: addressing the jury on behalf of 
the prisoner, pointed out that, according to the story of the 
Crown, Ronald Light had ,made up his mind to murder the 
unfortunate girl when he left home on the evening of the 5th 
of July. They had made ¢2very effort to prove that he knew 
her. Was it not curious p that the police had been unable 
to bring forward a single 1erson to say that the prisoner and 
the dead girl were acqua}inted P Her uncontradicted state- 
ment to her uncle was tl14t he was a perfect stranger. In 
regard to the question of motive, he begged the jury to 
remember that when thc, dead girl’s body was found there 
was not the slightest sig” that any improper overture had 
been made to her. If,the prisoner was that kind of man, 
he would have done what he wanted first, and shot her 
afterwards. Was it ngt curious, he asked, that no one had 
heard the sound of a sfhot fired between nine and a quarter 
past on that beautifulj still, moonlight night—not even the 
man who found the béody while it was still warm? A great 
point had been made |by the prosecution of the fact that the 
prisoner had waited fior the girl outside her uncle’s cottage 
for an hour. But thfe cycle repairer had told them that the 
back tyre of his biclycle was weak; the prisoner had told 
them that a good dea’! of that hour had been spent in repairing 
a puncture. He as ed them to remember, in any case, that 
the power of sex aftraction still dominated, and would con- 
tinue to dominate/the world, in spite of law and politics. 
If the prisoner had wanted to zavent a defence, could he not 
have told a story #0 the effect that he had taken his revolver 
with him into the/ Country to have a few stray shots, that he 
had accidentally /met the girl, and while showing her the 
revolver it had g/one off? If he had made up such a story 
there was not a, person who would not have believed him. 
Admitting that he showed the greatest cowardice in not 
coming forward and telling what he knew, the jury must 
not forget that: he had undergone the awful ordeal of shell- 
shock, which reduced the strongest men to human wrecks 
and left them pereft of mental strength. 

The Judge; then summed up. He dwelt in particular 
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upon the evidence of George Measures, the dead girl’s 
uncle, which showed that she left his house at about a 
quarter to nine. The girl’s body was found at twenty past 
nine. 

‘* Do you think it would be likely that Light would be sent 
away by a word or two like that at the junction of the two 
roads, after he had been waiting for her all that time? ”’ 
he asked the jury. ‘‘ The prisoner states that he has told 
you all that they said to one another there. It might be 
that the girl wanted to get rid of him. They separated 
about a mile from Measures’ cottage.”’ 

The Judge passed to the question of the bullet wound, 
and the probabilities whether the bullet he held in his hand 
killed Bella Wright. He advised the jury to put minor 
incidents in the case out of their minds—the evidence of the 
schoolgirls and the prisoner’s false statements to the police. 
‘‘ Lastly there is the problem of motive. In this case no 
motive is put forward. Do you think that an innocent man 
could have done and said what this man did? It does not 
matter twopence whether there is a motive or not, if you are 
satisfied that he committed the crime. But if there is any 
doubt about that, the question of motive is of supreme 
Importance.” 

At half-past four the jury retired. An hour passed; and 
there was no sign that they had decided on their verdict. 
The Judge, who had retired to his private room, came into 
Court again and conversed in whispers with Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall and then went back to it. Another hour 
passed ; and still there was no sign that the jury had come 
to an agreement. At half-past seven the Judge called them 
into the box to ask them if there was any chance of their 
agreeing. The foreman replied: ‘ Yes. In about ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour.” 

Seven minutes later the jury filed in again to give their 
verdict. Mr. Light, standing with his hands clasped firmly 
together, and looking round the court, appeared wholly 
cool and collected. 

The foreman of the jury said loudly and distinctly : ‘‘ Not 
guilty.” 

Without comment the Judge told the prisoner he was 
discharged. There were a few hisses in the Court; but the 
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cheering, which spread from t/he Court to the crowd outside, 
swelled to a great shout. 


Ronald Light stepped from the dock a free man. 

In reply to the congratulations, he said, laughing, 
‘Thanks very much. I exPfected the verdict all along.” 

He was walking out of af Court with his cloth cap in his 


hand, still laughing, when fhe was asked if he thought of 
going back to the Dean Clo; se School. 

‘‘T would not mind doing so,” he said. ‘ But I do not 
know whether they will have me back after all this. Some 
of the things I did were ‘rather damaging to my position. 
But I’m thankful it’s all over.” 

Immediately afterwards; his emotions grew too strong for 
him ; and he broke down, a little, half laughing, half crying. 

That was the Green Bicycle case. It left the problem of 
the tragic death of Annie Bella Wright unsolved. Hardly 
enough stress seems to /nave been laid on the fact that it is 
impossible to carry the jmallest-sized service revolver in any 
pocket of a well-fitting| suit. The smallest service revolver 
is ten inches long, about four inches broad at its thickest, 
and about three febesl nice The evidence of Miss Tunni- 
cliffe showed that the revolver which Mr. Light used on 
active service was the larger size. It would be about twelve 
inches long. The side pocket of an ordinary jacket is six 
and a half inches lots and six and a half inches deep. A 
hip-pocket is about, six inches deep; and then consider 
the bulge. | 

As Sir Edward Marshall Hall pointed out, the theory that 
Bella Wright’s tragic death was an accident is by no means 
disposed of. 

In the form of/fiction, a very ingenious attempt at a 
solution of the mystery appeared in the Strand Magazine 
a year or two bagk. In this story, it was, naturally, the 
crow upon the gfte that gave the author, Mr. Trueman 
Humphries, his iHea. He took very careful measurements 
of the distances fyvhich the facts of the case gave him, and 
then enlarged orf the supposition that, from the field adjoin- 
ing the road, a poy with a rifle suddenly saw the crow, and 
fired from behitgj a sheep trough. 

At that moment Bella Wright passed on her bicycle, 
and the bullet ‘phich killed the crow killed the girl also. 
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Her approach had been obscured by the hedge, and only 
when the boy in the story had fired the shot did the girl pass 
in front of the fore-sight and then fall to the ground. 
Frightened, the boy hurried home, hung the rifle up, and 
said no word to anybody. In the story, the boy is suddenly 
confronted by the exact circumstances once again, and fear 
makes him confess the tragic misadventure he had never 
been able to forget. 

Interesting as this story was, plausibly as the writer 
worked out his theory, there are few people who will not 
dismiss it as a solution of the mystery. 

But the gunsmith stated that the shot might have been 
fired from a rifle at a distance; that such a shot might 
ricochet off a tree, strike a person, and be found within a 
few feet of that person. It is extraordinarily significant 
that no one heard the sound of the shot which killed the 
unfortunate girl—not Mr. Powell, walking down the road, 
not a man who was working in a field within a hundred 
yards of the spot, not anyone in the neighbouring lanes. 
That bullet might have been fired from a nifle six or eight 
hundred yards away. Fired from that distance it would 
still go through the unfortunate girl’s head. A service rifle 
will kill at a range of about a mile. There is no need to 
suppose a ricochet. It was the hour of rabbit-shooting. 

But if it was not an accident, whom did Bella Wright go 
to meet, or chance to meet, on that lonely road? Was tt a 
jealous lover, or a Jealous rival, or some sexual maniac ? 


THE STRANGEST CLUE ON RECORD 
By MAX PEMBERTON 


The Muswell Hill crime ts one of the most curious stortes 

in the record of burglary. The clue in this case has been 

described as one of the most remarkable in criminal history. 

The writer certainly ts aware of no similar tnstance, nor to 

his knowledge has a chila’s toy brought any other criminal 
to justice. 


§l 


WENTY-EIGHT years have passed since an ancient 

and patient white horse carried me safely to Hamp- 
stead Heath and stood with docility by the Spaniard’s Inn 
while I contemplated the peaceful vale and wondered whither 
I should go next in quest of a mild adventure. 

It was, I remember, a morning of February in the year 
1896. No bleak winds blew across the wild heath nor did 
the month appear then to deserve its name of “‘ fill dyke.” 
Indeed, there was relatively warm sunshine and an odour 
of spring in the air. A poet, perchance, would have bethought 
him of woods and dales, while a mere youth might have 
contemplated a daring ride to York in the fabulous manner 
of the discredited Dick Turpin. But while I hesitated, 
uncertain as to the road, a flash from the morning papers 
suddenly offered inspiration and, like Lord Tomnoddy, I 
recollected that, 1f there was not a man to be hanged, there 
should be one so dealt with presently and that for aught 
I knew he might even then be lurking behind one of those 
very bushes which are the glory of the Heath. 

Now, this is to say that London had heard that morning 
of a very dreadful crime, committed at a lonely house by 
Muswell Hill, and that it was a crime that stirred the imagina- 
tion alike of the courageous and the timid. A very old 
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gentleman, nearly eighty years of age to be precise, had 
been found by his gardener, one Webber, a most faithful 
servant, butchered most brutally in his own kitchen, while 
his money had been taken and his house rifled. Naturally 
nervous people, and especially those living in the vicinity 
of Hampstead and Highgate, were very much alarmed, and, 
as nervous (and foolish) people so often do, they began 
immediately to ask what the police had been doing and to 
suggest an answer not very complimentary to an excellent 
force. 

This murder, be sure, had been the news of a momentous 
day, and all the daily papers had come out with their biggest 
headlines. I had read more than one graphic account of the 
discovery before leaving my home, and now that I was 
upon the Heath, a sudden determination came to me to ride 
over to the scene of the crime and visit Muswell Lodge for 
myself. 

A friendly policeman put us on the road, and some quarter 
of an hour later I found myself crossing Highgate Hill and 
then traversing a suburban-looking by-street which brought 
me out ultimately into a pleasant district; where stood 
detached houses with agreeable gardens and, beyond, the 
clustered trees of the beautiful Highgate Woods. Mr. Henry 
Smith’s house, I remember, was the last of all ; a considerable 
villa in grounds that obviously were very well kept, and it 
certainly suggested a tenant of some fortune and of tastes 
which were refined. What, however, surprised me chiefly 
was the deserted aspect of Tenterdown Lane—for so the 
thoroughfare was called—and the fact that a solitary milk- 
man, delivering milk at the house next door, was the only 
person to be discovered about the place. 

How little indeed does this tremendous fact of life and 
death affect the multitude! The milkman himself just jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder when I asked him to indicate 
the house; while the policeman at the gate appeared de- 
lighted at the prospect of having anybody to talk to—though 
his propriety when speaking of the crime was not to be 
questioned, and only my assurance that I was a private 
person, attracted perhaps by mere curiosity, obtained the 
necessary permission to view premises which the night had 
made historic. 
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Our imagination is a fickle jade enough and feminine in 
its vagaries. 

I remember that, as I tethered my ancient horse to a very 
modern gate, I was thinking of the eve rather than the day. 

Last night, I could tell myself, a very old and cultured 
gentleman was the master of that new and elegant villa. 
Perchance he had passed pleasant hours among his books, 
eaten a light supper and gone to bed very early, as was his 
wont. A man of eighty years of age must know that he is 
not going to live for ever; but we can say that the prospect 
of a violent death was far from his eyes when he put out the 
light and composed himself to sleep. Then came oblivion 
and then the sound of footsteps and of whispers in the kitchen 
below. He stirred and asked himself what it could mean. 
A brave man, he determined to go down and see. Alas, he 
had but a few moments to live, and may have known it 
even as he set out to confront his assassins ! 

This, I say, was in my mind as I went up the path toward 
the door of the villa and heard again the story of the crime 
from the lips of one who knew Henry Smith well and believed 
that he was a great gentleman. The house, I perceived, 
stood at some little distance from its neighbours, and its 
beautiful gardens ran down to the edge of the equally beautiful 
Highgate Woods. The conservatories I thought especially 
notable, both for their extent and the care with which their 
exotic plants had been tended ; while the gardens themselves 
spoke of a connoisseur and one with a considerable knowledge 
of botany. Nevertheless, they contained other things than 
flowers; for almost one of the first things my companion 
pointed out to me was the wire of the burglar alarm which 
the dead man had erected so carefully and so vainly for his 
protection. 

Mr. Henry Smith, it should be said, had been a retired 
engineer with a considerable knowledge of mechanics. 

He lived alone with a considerable sum of money always 
in the house, and naturally he realised the dangers to which 
this solitude exposed him. 

So he determined, if possible, that no marauder should 
enter his grounds without betraying his presence, and he 
had constructed a most ingenious network of wires which 
could be connected, after dusk, to a detonator, and that was 
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always the last task of Mr. Webber or himself before retiring 
for the night. 

Obviously, however, the murderers, whoever they were, 
had been as well acquainted with the existence and the 
working of this device as the victim himself, for the very 
first thing they had done had been to disconnect the wires 
from the alarm and so to render it useless. This fact I 
learned directly I reached the house—and another which 
was to prove of great moment; for my informant declared 
that the work of tracing the wires had been helped by a 
child’s toy lantern and that this lantern was now in the 
hands of the police. 

Let us note the fact, for that lantern is going to prove one 
of the most remarkable clues in the whole story of crime. 


§ 2 


In this Muswell Lodge there was an ample kitchen and 
above it Mr. Smith’s bedroom. These two rooms were 
the chief objects of interest at the moment of my visit, for 
in one of them were many evidences of the robbery which 
had been committed, and in the other the corpse of the 
old gentleman had been found. 

The story in its main outlines was quite simple. 

On the evening of February 12th, in the year 1896, Mr. 
Webber had accompanied his master round the beautiful 
gardens, had stoked the fires in the furnaces of the green- 
houses, set the wires of the burglar alarm, and then asked 
Mr. Smith if there was anything more he could do. Being 
answered in the negative, he went off to his own house by 
the gate of the villa and did not return until early on the 
morning of the 13th. Assuredly was it an unlucky day in 
the story both of master and of man, for the first thing Mr 
Webber observed was that the kitchen window, which he 
had closed so carefully on the previous evening, now stood 
wide open, and that there was every evidence of it having 
been violently forced. 

Looking into the room, the alarmed gardener now beheld 
a fearful spectacle. His master’s body lay upon the kitchen 
table, covered by many folds of a tablecloth, his mouth 
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stuffed with a duster, and his ankles, arms and wrists bound 
with any rags upon which the assassins had been able to 
lay their hands. 

Disorder in the Eicher crockery smashed and thrown 
down, chairs overset, even plate and jewellery scattered about 
haphazard, spoke of a terrible struggle and of a brave fight 
for life. Yet what could a man of eighty have done against 
the ruffans who had thus treated him—for soon it was to 
be proved that they had battered in his skull and stabbed him 
in many places—while, evidently, he had been taken un- 
awares, since he was clad only in his nightshirt, and there 
was no weapon to speak of self-defence. 

The body was still warm when discovered, I was told, and 
the doctor who had been summoned did not think that the 
murdered man had been long dead when he was found by 
Mr. Webber. Naturally the police were called immediately 
to the scene and Scotland Yard informed. Superintendent 
Froest, that brilliant officer, took up the case, and all the 
best brains of the Yard were at once set to work. As for the 
public, frightened and querulous, it already clamoured for 
the miracle which should deliver up these brutal assassins 
to justice, and the affair was not twenty-four hours old when 
every newspaper office was encumbered by the suggestions, 
the complaints and the imbecilities of that foolish multitude 
which ever becomes vocal when a considerable crime has 
been committed. ‘‘ Let the Government offer a reward,” 
was the cry. The Government wisely declined to do anything 
of the kind, since Inspector Froest had already come to the 
conclusion that no reward was necessary. And this is to say 
that the brilliant inspector determined first to discover the 
meaning of the clues which had fallen into his hands and to 
ask himself if money really were needed to trap the missing 
assassins. 

We read a great many detective stories nowadays, and 
our amateur detectives do wonderful things for our delecta- 
tion. I often wonder, however, what some of them really 
would have done had they been called to Muswell Lodge 
upon that sunny February morning. Cannot we see them 
running here and there, measuring footprints, looking for 
finger-prints (though that science was then in its infancy) 
and generally concluding, with our old friends Blathers and 
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Duff of Olzver Twist, that if the burglary had not been 
committed by the Family Pet, it certainly was the work of 
Mr. Conkey Chickweed. 

And then to have heard Dr. Watson with his futilities. 

Of clues, he would have declared, there were very few. 

Certain impressions of heavy boots in the soft soil about 
the kitchen window might have seemed useful to him, though 
reflection would have suggested that you must have some 
idea of the wearer before a boot is of any use in a law court. 
Then there was evidence of a little ‘‘ consultation ”’ on the 
part of the burglars, held upon the outskirts of Highgate 
Woods, and obviously of an interesting nature. If the men 
who there had consulted, and perhaps divided up the seven 
hundred pounds taken from poor Mr. Smith’s safe, would 
but furnish their names and addresses, how excellent a 
capture might be made, Dr. Watson would have said. But 
their names were unknown and, clearly, the police could not 
question the six million of people who then constituted the 
population of London, and ask each, individually : Do your 
footsteps coincide with the imprints found in the gardens 
of Muswell Lodge, where a terrible murder has been 
committed ? 

No, truly, our amateurs, I fear, would have had a difficult 
time of it, and I doubt if they would have reached the end 
of their story. It may even be that they would have passed 
by negligently the very clue by which such astounding develop- 
ments were to come. We can hear the expression of their 
contempt when told that the murderers had left in the kitchen 
a brass tobacco-box and a child’s dark Jantern! Of what 
import could such things be? they might have asked. 
How, possibly, could they lead to the detection of the 
murderers ? 

Do not all working men who smoke carry brass tobacco- 
boxes, and are not children’s dark lanterns to be purchased 
for a few pence in the neighbourhood of every slum? Why, 
then, should this particular brass box, this very ordinary 
lantern, be of any particular moment when hands had to be 
laid upon two of the millions of men who inhabit this great 
city P 

Scotland Yard, happily, took another view entirely. 

I have myself had this toy lantern in my hand, and I am 
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not surprised that the inspector and his men made a close 
study of it. 

Let me say that it is a very small lantern, about a third 
of the size of those carried formerly by the police; and the 
original price of it was exactly twopence-halfpenny. What, 
however, must astutely have been observed by the detectives 
was that it had evidently belonged to a youth of ideas, 
and that he had made considerable changes in its simple 
structure. 

To begin with, the ordinary wick-holder had been removed 
and part of a brass penholder ingeniously substituted. This 
permitted a larger wick to be used; yet the youth, whoever 
he was, had again shown originality in the material of which 
that wick was made, and had employed a piece of plaid stuff, 
such, it appeared, as is often employed in the manufacture of 
workmen’s shirts. A strange proceeding, truly, and in the 
eyes of the police of considerable significance. 

Naturally, they took good care of this strange bequest, 
and also of the less important tobacco-box. The footprints 
in the garden were carefully examined, and all the woods 
around searched carefully for clues. It became apparent 
that the murderers had rested themselves a little after their 
brutal deed, and had sat down in the shelter of the bushes 
while they refreshed themselves and divided up their plunder. 
No doubt they waited for day and the presence of others upon 
the road that they might not be observed unduly ; and when 
day came at length, 1t was assumed that they returned to 
‘the place whence they had come ’’—and so were lost to 
observation in one of the slums of the great city. 

This was the situation a few hours after the commission 
of that brutal crime. And upon it, the vigilant police returned 
to Scotland Yard a tobacco-box, a child’s lantern and the 
measurement of some footprints for their only clues. 


§ 3 


Let us, here, ask the amateur detective what would have 
been zs next step for the arrest of those who had murdered 
an old man so foully and had disappeared into the 
Ewigkeit. 
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Une thing, certainly, he would not have had at his disposal, 
and that is the very perfect record which the police keep of 
the coming and going of criminals and of the burglar’s 
occupation when he is not a-burgling. They know, indeed, 
which of their ticket-of-leave men is jumping on his mother 
and which is engaged in a more honourable occupation. 

To this end, they must employ that useful person, ‘ the 
nark,” and must rely in part upon his vigilance and 
sagacity. 

Directly a crime of this nature is committed, the first thing 
to be done is to discover what men have been released recently 
from penal servitude and what are their present occupations. 
Have they money, and whence did it come? Has there 
been any recent change in their fortunes, and, if so. 
why? 

Now, these ordered inquiries, made immediately after 
the murder of Mr. Henry Smith, resulted almost at once in 
the discovery of certain facts, to which the police attached 
considerable importance. 

Two newly-released convicts, residing in Kentish New 
Town—a certain Albert M:lsom and a ruffian by name 
Henry Fowler—were reported by a “ nark”’ as possessors 
of sudden wealth, which they were spending freely. Both 
men are described by certain historians of the crime as 
‘‘ Jabourers,’’ but this description was inexact, since Fowler 
was by profession a billiard-marker, while Milsom’s usual 
occupation appears to have been that of leaning against a 
wall to watch the world go by. Wasters and idlers both, 
we can readily imagine that their sudden production ot 
bright, shining sovereigns, as Mr. Montague Tigg would 
have called them, awakened the curiosity of Kentish New 
Town and was the subject of remark. Fowler, said the 
gossips, had burst out in a new and dazzling suit of yellow 
checks ; Milsom bought drinks for his friends freely—and 
yet nobody could say whence the money came; nor did 
either of the men offer an explanation. 

Here was a pretty tale to carry to Scotland Yard, and 
we may be sure that the police pricked up their ears when 
they heard it. 

Obviously, it was worth while inquiring a little into the 
source of these unaccustomed riches, and although there 
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was not yet any clue whatever to identify the men with the 
assassins of Tenterdown Lane, it was clearly wise to find 
out all about them. So the detectives hastened to Southam 
Street, where lived Milsom’s mother-in-law, only to discover 
to their chagrin that the birds had flown and had not been 
seen in the district for some days. 

This visit, we should note, occurred some weeks after the 
crime had been committed, and the public had grown im- 
patient, as the public is in the habit of doing. 

Why was Scotland Yard doing nothing to arrest the 
Muswell Hill murderers? Why did not the Government 
offer a reward? What were the police up to ?—and so on, 
and soon. Had it been possible to have told them the truth, 
the people would have heard that some of the cleverest 
detectives in the world were then passing far from agreeable 
days in the purlieus of Kentish New Town and of Bow, and 
were upon the eve of a discovery which may justly be called 
sensational. This was nothing more or less than an intro- 
duction to the actual owner of the toy lantern and quite a 
pleasant little chat with him. 

The credit of this, if my memory does not fail me, belonged 
in the first instance to a humble member of the Force, who 
patrolled a beat in the neighbourhood of the house wherein 
Milsom’s mother-in-law resided. 

One day he heard a youth of sixteen years of age arguing 
with another youth about the ownership of a dark lantern ; 
and being a highly intelligent fellow and a curious one to 
boot, he immediately chimed in and took up the argument 
vigorously. 

‘Qh,’ said he, we will suppose, ‘‘ so you lost a lantern, 
did you, my boy? Well, now, what kind of a lantern was 
that? ”’ 

‘A little one—it wouldn’t burn paraffin properly, so I 
made a new wick-holder out of a penholder! I thought 
this boy had got it, but I see he hasn’t, for mine had a bit 
of wick made out of my brother-in-law’s shirt, and I should 
know it anywhere ! ” 

More and more interesting. The intelligent policeman 
discovered that the boy was, as a matter of fact, a brother- 
in-law of Milsom, and that the toy lantern found by the 
dead man’s body in Muswell Lodge was his. Instantly, he 
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knew that the identity of the murderer had thus providenti- 
ally been disclosed, and we can imagine that he lost not a 
moment in passing on the information to the detectives in 
charge of the case. Next day, the actual lantern was shown 
to the youth, and he identified it at once—and thus there was 
established the vital importance of a trifle which might have 
been cast aside by a bungler as of little use in an investigation 
so momentous. Indeed, we repeat that the whole story of 
crime has nothing more remarkable than the import of 
this toy In the detection and conviction of two brutal 
murderers. 


§ 4 


Albert Milsom and Henry Fowler—such were the names 
of the assassins ; one, a miserable shadow of a man, Fowler 
as strong and brutal! a ruffian as ever came into a law court. 

For this pair Scotland Yard began to search industriously ; 
though the public did not know that it was searching, and 
continued the clamour. But the police said never a word, 
and great was their wisdom. 

Firstly, they ascertained that the two men had left London 
a little while after the crime and had made a roundabout 
journey to Bristol. When the Bristol police, however, went 
to make a call upon them, they had left their lodgings and 
disappeared in a northerly direction. Ultimately, the scent 
was picked up again at Liverpool, and this time it was hoped 
that a capture really would be effected—but no, the birds 
had flown when the hawks appeared, and all they had left 
behind them was a story of money spent freely and of various 
orgies of the kind in which a burglar will indulge when he is 
not “‘ a-baskin’ in the sun.”’ 

Few stories of criminal pursuits match this quest of Albert 
Milsom and Henry Fowler. 

Though the police of the whole country were warncd ; 
though in every town and village a description of the pretty 
pair was circulated, days and even weeks passed before they 
were within a measurable distance of capture. 

Consider the difficulties of the authorities. 

Here was a couple of cunning rogues who were far too 
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clever to enter any small town where their presence would be 
remarked immediately. 

Far from it, they chose great cities for the most part— 
Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff; and it was not until immunity 
had bred rashness that they began to indulge in that im- 
prudence which ultimately led to their capture. 

Thus acting, we see the perplexity of Authority, and 
understand it. 

Travelling to Bristol, to Cardiff, to Liverpool, most possibly 
avoiding each other during the actual journey, they would 
ultimately come together in some humble lodging-house, 
and there, telling a tale, would for some days at any rate 
awaken no suspicion. Their houses of recreation were 
public-houses chiefly, in which, we may not doubt, Fowler 
frequented the billiard rooms and picked up odd shillings 
from the innocent. Milsom, meanwhile, smoked his pipe 
and, perhaps, bought a new brass tobacco-box. And so 
the days passed until one day they observed that inquiries 
were being made at their lodgings, and instantly, upon that, 
they fled, no man knew whither. Indeed, so close were the 
police upon their heels upon more than one occasion that 
their very camp-fires were burning, so to speak, and their 
food uneaten upon the table. 

Still the public knew nothing, and this great game of 
hide-and-seek went on secretly. The pretty pair tired 
apparently of cities and longed for the music of the sportive 
lamb and the scent of the English dog-rose. They went to 
Swindon, the police discovered, and there they picked up a 
friend they had made in Cardiff, an honourable professor of 
the ancient art of modelling in wax, and his wife, who, we 
may presume, spent laborious days in dressing the figures 
and combing out their hair. Sinclair was the name of this 
good fellow ; and though we are not to know what exactly 
passed between the trio, we find him at last at Swindon, 
where the locomotives come from; and lo and behold, 
Albert Milsom and Henry Fowler have become his partners. 
And, while the latter is inside, no doubt to maintain a respect 
for order and gentle bearing, the former is outside with the 
big drum and is bawling, ‘‘ Walk up, walk up,’’ with all the 
power of his somewhat feeble lungs. 

This was a clever stroke, for Swindon swarms , with fine 
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mechanics, and two men such as Milsom and Fowler were 
hardly likely to be observed there. True, a policeman 
patrolling the fair might very well have taken a second look 
at Milsom, had that worthy given him an opportunity ; 
but at the very first appearance of the Man in Blue, we read 
that he dived into the tent and remained there in honourable 
security until the danger had passed. So the game went 
merrily enough, the show passed from place to place and the 
rufhans, no doubt, assured themselvés that all was well and 
that the hue and cry had passed. 

This delusion, happily, has delivered many criminals up 
to justice. 

They began by taking the most elaborate precautions for 
their safety, they ended by walking about openly and, as it 
were, looking the police in the face. 

So confident did Milsom and Fowler become in this 
instance, that the former actually returned to London to 
take away his wife and family, and thus put the police once 
more upon his track. The man had not, however, any desire 
of permanently re-establishing himself in any abode of mere 
domestic bliss; and having paid some compliments to his 
good lady, he appears to have resought,the joys of showman- 
ship and again to have invited a gaping crowd to walk up. 

Now, the police hear of him again in many places. He is 
at Chippenham, at Devizes, at Bath—and at Bath Fowler 
once more is with him. Their lodgings are the whole of 
the first floor, not of the ‘‘ Magpie and Stump,” but of a 
respectable confectioner, whose shop in Monmouth Street 
is one of the most honourable in the city. This time, fortun- 
ately, the police are not to come in to find the kettle singing 
on the hob and the canary just fed—though the other birds 
have flown and their groundsel is untouched. Far from 1t— 
the tragic hour has come, and the hours of Milsom and 
Fowler are numbered. 

Obviously the detectives had a terrible task before them. 

The giant’s strength of Fowler, his utter indifference to 
human life, the fact that he was armed and had the physique 
of half a dozen ordinary men, invited the greatest prudence 
on the part of those who were to arrest him—the greater 
circumspection of the manner of his arrest. Of this the 
police were well aware, and they took their measures accord- 
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ingly. Any attack upon the outlaws during the daytime 
might have ensured their capture, but it would have led 
almost inevitably to the death of excellent policemen who 
could ill be spared. A fearful fight might ensue, and, as 
both the robbers were heavily armed, the outcome might be 
almost a massacre. With this in their minds, the detectives 
simply surrounded the house with a cordon of watchers and 
waited for the night. We can imagine their disquietude 
when they perceived the two men go out together early in the 
afternoon and wondered if they contemplated flight once 
more. Was this, after all, but to be another vain attempt 
to entrap two of the most elusive scoundrels in the 
kingdom ? 

Night alone could furnish the answer to that question. 
What precautions experience dictated were already taken, and 
obviously nothing but patience would now help the police. 
Every road leading from the city was watched, we hear, and 
detectives posted at all the railway stations. Often have I 
wondered what would have happened if Milsom and Fowler 
had made a dash for the station and encountered upon the 
way the sentry who stood to oppose them! Assuredly, 
murder would have been done, and, even had there been 
three or four police together, I believe the murderers would 
have got through. 

As events ran, all this speculation is supererogatory. The 
pair, it turned out, had merely gone out for a pleasant stroll 
in the purlieus of Bath, and, by and by, they returned to their 
lodging and settled down for the night. Plenty of rope, 
so to speak, was given them ; and it was not until the lights 
in their room were finally put out and another hour had 
passed that a number of heavily armed detectives crept 
swiftly up the stairs and burst in upon the sleeping 
fugitives. 

The fight which followed is historic in police records and 
possibly without parallel. Muilsom, waking immediately, 
surrendered, as he might have been expected to do, practically 
without resistance; but not so the giant Fowler. A fully 
loaded revolver lay under a sofa, almost within reach of his 
arm, but the police had hurled themselves upon him before 
he could grasp it, and a fearful struggle ensued. So terrible, 
in truth, was the strength of the man that he nearly pre- 
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vailed against these odds, and only heavy blows from the 
butt ends of their pistols saved the officers from strangulation. 
These finally struck him down and cowed him—and so, 
handcuffed and absolutely chained down to the bed on which 
he lay, he was carried to Bath Hospital that his wounds might 
be treated. The next day, the whole country knew that the 
arrest had been thus heroically executed, and the rejoicing 
was national. But I have yet to hear that the brave men 
who captured Fowler were justly rewarded or that they, in 
their turn, received national recognition. 

Nevertheless, their work was done, and magnificently 
done, as we have seen. It remained for a judge and jury to 
complete it in the ‘‘ place whence they had come ”’ and whither 
they were now about to return. 


§ 5 


There could be little defence—that was clear; but the 
police naturally wished to have the fullest story of the crime 
that it was possible to get, and their opportunity came when 
the pusillanimous Milsom was separated temporarily from 
the gigantic Fowler. 

He, a coward from the beginning, now bethought him 
that he might save his own neck, and he did what he would 
not have dared to do had Fowler been anywhere in the 
vicinity—and that was to invent a story of the crime which 
would seem to imply that he was as innocent as any sucking 
dove and that the real culprit was the villain then in hospital. 

Fortunately, this was no case of turning Queen’s evidence, 
for the police had the testimony neccessary to convict the men, 
and all that they desired was to bring the matter to a speedy 
issue. So they listened to Milsom without making any 
promises, and concluded, as they listened, that ropes would 
speedily be about the necks of two of the vilest scoundrels 
who had ever appeared at the Old Bailey. 

The crime, it appeared, had been committed much as the 
police had supposed. The two men knew all about Mr 
Smith and his habits, and were in possession practically of 
a map of the burglar alarm. They entered the grounds 
from the woods, as was supposed; lifted the wires which 
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the twopenny-halfpenny dark lantern disclosed to them, 
and then cut out a piece of glass from the kitchen window 
with the aid of a piece of sticky paper and an ordinary glass- 
cutter. Thus entering, they were about to go up to the old 
gentleman’s bedroom, when they heard him stirring and 
stood to wait for his coming. This moment, surely, must 
have been very terrible ; yet the ruffian spoke of it as though 
it were the event of a common day, and he went on to tell 
how the victim entered the kitchen, clad only in his night- 
shirt, and immediately asked the robbers what they wanted. 

‘‘ Your money,” said Milsom. 

‘* How much of it ?”’ asked Mr. Smith. 

‘* All of it,”’ said Fowler—and without another word he 
dealt the poor old man a terrible blow on the head with his 
jemmy—and then beat him so savagely both about the face 
and the head that he fell insensible and groaning. Afeared, 
it may be, of their ghastly work, the murderers now stuffed 
the poor man’s mouth with rags, bound him hand and foot 
and covered his body with many folds of various tablecloths, 
after they had laid it out on the kitchen table. Then they 
went upstairs to his bedroom, discovered his keys and pro- 
ceeded to rifle his safe of a sum which has been variously 
stated, but 1s supposed to have been somewhere about seven 
hundred pounds. That done, they sat at the kitchen table 
to refresh themselves, when suddenly they heard a groan 
from the supposedly dead man and realised that even their 
brutalities had not killed him. Now began an even more 
terrible onslaught, a bludgeon and a knife helping them. 
There never was, I imagine, a murder more loathsome. 

It was early morning when these miscreants at length 
quitted the house. They had the sense to keep off the high 
roads until other people were upon them; and for a while 
they sat down in Highgate Woods, ate and drank and enjoyed 
the luxury of dividing up a more considerable sum of money 
than they had ever possessed. This done and day being 
come, carts and wagons upon the road and the whistling 
of trains heard from afar, they boldly pushed through the 
thicket, struck a high road in the neighbourhood of Muswell 
Hill, turned back upon their steps and so finally reached 
Kentish New Town, where they went to bed after a drinking 
bout and practically slept the clock round. 
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Their subsequent movements were more or less the result 
of panic than of a crude prudence. Possibly they heard that 
inquiries were being made about them in their own district, 
and so as the beginning of their pilgrimage they moved to 
Bow. Thence, as we know, they fled almost headlong to 
Bristol, since they could doubt no longer that the detectives 
were on their heels, and that any day might lay the hand 
of justice on their shoulders. The rest we have related—and 
there now remained but the formalities of that trial which 
London awaited with such interest. 

In a sense it did not promise to be a dramatic trial. The 
facts were clearly proved, and we might have thought that 
after the evidence of the police and the amazing lantern, all 
would have been hastened to an inevitable end. This, 
however, was not to understand Henry Fowler and his 
savagery. For the first time, standing in the dock, he was 
to hear a detective recite Milsom’s confession and to know 
that the man beside him had sold the pass. All the man’s 
latent passion, his savagery, his ferocious anger were 
awakened by the words. Though four policemen stood 
between him and his accomplice, he sprang at Milsom like a 
tiger, caught him about the neck and all but strangled him 
before the very eyes of the astonished judge. Such a fight, 
surely, had never been seen in a law court before and may 
never be seen again. There they were, warders, policemen 
and criminals all tumbled on the floor together, and nothing 
could be seen but arms and legs and bent backs; nothing 
heard but the cry of a woman in the gallery, the scream of 
Milsom and the curses from the desperado’s lips. Ten men 
were needed finally to hold Fowler down and handcuff 
him—and again some must have wondered what would have 
happened to any lonely policeman who had chanced to see a 
light in the kitchen of Muswell Lodge when the burglars 
were murdering Mr. Smith and had gone in to arrest them. 

The ruffian held, and gyves upon his wrists, the trial took 
the ordinary course and the famous toy lantern did its work 
surely enough. A verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ”’ was returned without 
hesitation by the jury, and both men were sentenced to be 
hanged. Thus Milsom’s betrayal had not saved his miserable 
neck, and very properly he was condemned to share the 
scaffold with his giant associate. 
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Some public anxiety, I remember, attended the actual 
day of the execution, many people fearing that there would be 
another terrible scene upon the scaffold, and that once more 
Fowler would seek to revenge himself upon his accomplice. 
To the general surprise and satisfaction, the man died 
sullenly and without a word spoken, and we can only suppose 
that the near presence of death cowed him, and that, as 
Milsom was about to pay the extreme penalty, Fowler may 
not have thought it worth while to distress himself unneces- 
sarily. In any case, he mounted the scaffold without overt 
protest, and so, side by side, the murderers of a kindly old 
gentleman answered at last to the Law which had overtaken 
them. 

But the case remains memorable and will long go unfor- 
gotten just because a child’s lantern was the instrument by 
which a Divine Providence chose to punish two of the most 
brutal] miscreants in criminal history. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ERSKINES OF 
MAR AND KELLIE 


By THORNTON HALL 


A wicker cradle and a bundle of baby’s clothes recall a 
story as fascinating as any to be found in the annals of 
the peerage. 


HERE is probably no noble family in all Europe which 

can boast a history more ancient and romantic than that 
of the Erskines of Mar and Kellie. Long centuries before 
the Conqueror set foot on English soil their ancestors were 
princes, who helped to govern Scotland under the ancient 
Pictish kings. They were Maormars of Mar, hereditary 
chieftains whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. As 
Lord Hailes truly says: ‘‘ They existed before our records 
and before the era of genuine history.”’ Of their fellow-chiefs 
of a thousand years and more ago all trace has long been 
lost. That of Mar alone survives to link the twentieth 
century with the days before King Alfred was cradled. 


§ 1 


In the annals of this prehistoric family you will read stories 
as strange as any to be found in the pages of fiction—stories 
of tragedy and mystery, of romance and intrigue, and of 
such vicissitudes as probably no other House in Europe has 
survived. 

Thus, more than eleven centuries ago, we read: “A re- 
markable adventure befell the Maormar of Mar. He 
valiantly opposed Sigurd, the first Scandinavian Earl of 
Orkney, who had conquered the greater portion of the 
North of Scotland, but was slain in battle by the invader. 
The death of this great chief, whose name was Melbrigda, 


was revenged upon Sigurd in a most remarkable manner. 
595 
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This Maormar possessed a very prominent tooth; and 
Sigurd, having cut off his head, suspended it to his saddle- 
bow, and galloped in triumph over the field of victory. The 
violence of the motion caused the head of Melbrigda to 
knock about, and his prominent tooth inflicted a wound in 
Sigurd’s thigh, which festered, mortified, and caused his 
death.” 

When, in process of time, the iuaormars of Mar had to 
abandon their Pictish dignity and became Earls of Mar, the 
new title descended in an unbroken line for thirteen genera- 
tions, until it entered upon a period of vicissitudes un- 
paralleled in peerage history. The earldom became the 
‘* shuttle-cock ” of a capricious fate. Now it was granted 
to a natural son of the Royal House of Scotland ; now to a 
brother of James III., who ended his days on the scaffold ; 
and next to James’s favourite, Cochrane, who was hanged 
at Sanders’ Bridge in 1482. It was then conferred by James 
III. on his son, Alexander ; and later was granted by Queen 
Mary to the Prior of St. Andrews. And it was not until the 
middle of the sixteenth century that it was restored to its 
rightful heir, John, Lord Erskine, who was Scotland’s 
Regent during the minority of James VI.; and who was 
succeeded by his son, John, the King’s favourite playfellow, 
and later Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. 

The strange and dramatic vicissitudes of the Erskines are 
best illustrated by a prophecy, attributed by some to Thomas, 
the Rhymer, and by others to the Abbot of Cambuskenneth, 
which is proved on unimpeachable evidence to have existed 
before a single one of its predictions had come true—a 
prophecy so remarkable that, if its existence were not beyond 
ali dispute, it would be absolutely incredible. 

For the sake of clearness it may be well to divide this 
prophecy into three parts, each followed by its exact and literal 
fulfilment. 

‘* Proud Chief of Mar,” thus it opens: ‘ Thou shalt be 
ratsed stall higher, until thou settest in the place of the King. 
Thou shalt rule and destroy, and thy ‘work’ shall be called 
after thy name: but thy ‘work’ shall be the emblem of thy 
house and shall teach mankind that he who cruelly and 
haughtily vatseth himself upon the ruins of the holy cannot 
prosper. Thy ‘work’ shall be cursed and shall never be 
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finished. But thou shalt have riches and greatness, and 
shalt be true to thy Sovereign and shalt raise hts banner on 
the field of blood. Then, when thou seemest to be highest, 
then shall come thy fall; low shall be thy head amongst the 
nobles of thy people. Thy land shall be given to the stranger , 
and thy titles shall be amongst the dead.” 

In 1571 (some years after the date of the prophecy) John, 
Earl of Mar, was appointed Regent of Scotland—“ sitting in 
the place of the King ”—and guardian of James VI. He 
ordered the destruction of Cambuskenneth Abbey, and with 
the stones built himself a palace in Stirling which was never 
completed, and which was known as ‘‘ Mar’s work.”’ “ His 
work was cursed and never finished.”’ In 1715 the Earl of 
Mar “‘ raised his banner in the field of blood ”’ in support of 
the Pretender, and shared the defeat at Sheriffmuir. His 
titles and estates were forfeited ; and ‘‘ his lands were given 
to the stranger ’’—the Earl of Fife. 

‘S The branch that springs from thee,” the prophecy con- 
tinues, ‘‘ shall see his dwelling burnt in which a King was 
nursed—hts wife, a sacrifice in that same flame ; his children 
numerous and of little honour; and three born and grown 
who shall never see the light. Yet shall thine ancient tower 
stand ; for the brave and the true cannot be wholly forsaken. 
Thou proud head and daggered hand must dree thy weird 
until horses shall be stabled zn thy hall, and a weaver shall 
throw his shuttle in thy chamber of state. Thine ancestral 
tower shall be a ruin and a beacon, until an ash sapling shall 
spring from its topmost stone.” 

In 1801 Alloa Tower, in which James VI. had been nursed, 
was destroyed by fire. Its Erskine owner’s wife perished in 
the flames, leaving, among many others, three children who 
were born and died blind. In the hall of the ruined tower a 
troop of cavalry stabled their horses in 1805; a few years 
later, a ‘“‘ party of visitors found, to their astonishment, a 
weaver composedly plying his loom in the grand old chamber 
of state’’; and until a few years ago there were many living 
who had seen the "‘ ash sapling ” springing from the topmost 
stone of the tower. 

“* Then,” concludes the prophecy, ‘‘ shall thy sorrows be 
ended and the sunshine of royalty shall beam on thee once 
more. Thine honours shall be restored; the hiss of peace 
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shall be given to thy Countess, though she seek tt not ; and the 
days of peace shall return to thee and thine. Thy honours 
shall be doubled and the doom ended.” 

In 1822 George IV. paid a visit to Scotland, and restored 
the Earldom of Mar to a grandson of the Earl who had 
forfeited it through his devotion'to the Pretender; and to 
John Francis, grandson of the restored lord, the kindred 
Earldom of Kellie fell, thus ‘‘ doubling his honours.” It 
was his Countess who received from Queen Victoria the un- 
sought ‘‘ kiss of peace ”’ in Stirling Castle. 


§ 2 


Thus strangely and dramatically was the ancient prophecy 
fulfilled ; but it omitted the most remarkable and romantic 
episode in the family history—a story so strange, so seem- 
ingly impossible that it reads more like a story of highly 
imaginative fiction than a narrative of actual fact. This 
singular drama opened on a night of tempest in November 
1763, when the third of our Georges had been but three 
years on his throne. In the hall of his Castle of Ardoch— 
whose strong walls had defied centuries of storm, standing 
grim, solid and defiant on a cliff overhanging the waters of 
Cromarty Firth—Adam Gordon, descendant of a long line of 
Gordons the castle had sheltered before him, was sitting with 
his wife, watching the flames as they roared and leaped up 
the wide chimney. 

All day angry clouds had been racing over the sky, carrying 
a deluge of rain with them ; and, as the night closed in, the 
gale had increased its fury until the sturdy castle walls were 
shuddering under it and the seas were crashing against the 
rocks at its foot, three hundred feet below, with the boom of 
thunder. 

‘* What a dreadful night, Adam!” exclaimed Mistress 
Gordon, looking up from her knitting with eyes of alarm, as 
the wind howled and shrieked in ever-growing fury, and the 
very floor seemed to rock under her feet. ‘‘ Aye, indeed, 
Jean,’’ said Adam, as he stretched his long legs gratefully on 
the hearth and watched the smoke-clouds curl fragrantly 
from his churchwarden. “ A terrible night—by far the worst 
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we have known since we were wed. But I dare say the old 
castle has braved even worse storms than this, and its walls 
are as strong as when first they were built. But God help 
the poor folk who are at sea to-night! There’ll be a good 
many, I’m thinking, who’ll never stretch their legs before a 
fire again. I can remember nothing like it except one night, 
some forty years ago, when I was a wee bit of a laddie, and 
a fine ship was driven on the rocks just below, and every soul 
on board perished. God grant I may never see the like of that 
again! Just hearken to it! It sounds as if all the demons 
of the air were let loose to a frenzy of destruction.”’ 

As the words left his lips a moment’s lull came in the tumult, 
and through it there came to the ear the low boom of a 
cannon. ‘* Did you hear that, Jean?” exclaimed Adam 
Gordon, as he leaped excitedly to his feet. ‘‘ What did I 
tell you? There’s a ship on the rocks—and she’s doomed ! 
Nothing but a miracle could save her on such a night as this.”’ 
Striding to a window, he drew aside the curtain and peered 
out anxiously into the black night. But through the stream- 
ing panes he could see nothing but utter darkness, until there 
came the dull glow of a flash far beneath, followed by a 
second boom. 

‘* Aye, she’s there right enough!” he exclaimed to his 
wife, who had come to his side. ‘“‘ And God help her; for 
no one else can. Still, what man can do, I must try. I 
should never sleep peacefully in my bed again if I didn’t do 
my best to save the poor souls aboard.” 

‘* But,”’ protested Mistress Gordon, as she laid a restraining 
hand on his shoulder, ‘‘ you can’t go out on such a dreadful 
night, Adam! You'll be swept down the cliffs. Don’t go, 
Adam! You can’t do any good; you can’t perform a 
miracle ; and, as you said, nothing but a miracle can save 
them.”’ 

‘““ Wife,’? said Adam, looking down at her with stern eyes 
of surprise and reproach, ‘‘ don’t make me ashamed of you 
for the first time! It’s my duty ta try to save those poor folk, 
and I must do it, whatever the cost ; and you know it.” 

‘‘ Forgive me, Adam,” said Jean, after a pause, as she 
brushed the tears from her eyes. ‘‘ Of course you are right, 
as you always are ; and I am wrong and weak ; but it’s only 
for you, my dear. Go, and God be with you! ” 
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A moment later Adam’s voice was ringing through the 
castle: ‘‘ A ship on the rocks! Come, my laddies, come ! ”’ 
And at the summons every man rushed to the work of rescue, 
ready to follow their beloved master even to death. Lanterns 
were hastily lit; and, before a third boom came over the 
raging waters, Adam Gordon and his handful of lusty re- 
tainers were sallying forth into the night and the tempest, 
breasting the gale with bent heads and sternly set jaws, 
feeling their way through the perils of the darkness when a 
false step might mean death. 

Down the cliff-side, sure-footed as mountain goats, they 
made their way in grim silence, for no voice could be heard 
through the thunder of the waters roaring below their feet, 
the wind shrieking past their ears and seeking to hurl them 
into the black depths below; until at last they came to a 
firm footing on the narrow strip of beach that separated the 
cliff from the turmoil of the waters. 

For a time even their keen eyes, accustomed as they were 
to darkness and deluge, strained in vain through the inky 
blackness of the night to catch a glimpse of the doomed 
vessel. Then, at last, a break in the scurrying clouds re- 
vealed her, dim and shadowy, less than a hundred yards 
away, beating her life out against the ‘‘ Devil’s Teeth,” as 
the sharp-fanged rampart of rocks which guarded the bay 
was called. 

Between the ship and the helpless group of onlookers was 
a raging sea in which neither boat nor man could hope to 
live. No earthly power could save the lives that were in 
such dire peril. And all that Adam and his men could do 
was to wait patiently through the night, in the hope that some 
of the crew might be flung ashore while life was stil] left in 
them. Huddled together for warmth and shelter in a cleft 
in the rocks, master and men waited through the long, black 
watches of the night, hoping against hope, until at long last 
the sky began to brighten with the coming of the dawn. 

The gale had now spent itself, and all that remained of 
the night of violence was the wild turmoil of the waves which 
thundered on the strip of beach, deluging Adam and his 
men, long wet to the skin, with their vicious spray. And then 
It was, when the rising sun slowly chased away the blackness 
of the night, that the full catastrophe stood revealed. Of the 
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vessel which had loomed, for a few brief moments, large and 
vague, as she beat out her life on the ‘‘ Devil’s Teeth,” no 
trace remained but a welter of scattered wreckage flung here 
and there on the waste of waters; and the onlookers bared 
their heads in an awed silence, broken only by a few words 
of prayer. ‘God rest their souls!’’ muttered Adam 
Gordon. ‘“‘ Amen,’’ came the fervent response from the 
lips of every man. 

But Adam was not the man to abandon hope so long as 
the least possibility of cherishing it remained. ‘‘ We must 
search every nook and cranny before we give up, my lads,”’ 
he said ; and dispatching his men to right and left, he himself 
set energetically to work on what seemed a hopeless quest. 
An hour passed ; every square foot of the beach, every crevice 
in the rocks for a mile on each side seemed to have been 
explored in vain. Then, when all hope seemed dead, Adam 
heard a faint cry from a distant part of the beach, and saw 
one of his men beckoning wildly. 

Rushing to the scene, he found himself one of a group 
gathered round the strangest piece of jetsam ever thrown up 
by the sea—a wicker cradle, from which a chubby baby 
looked wonderingly up with blue eyes and smiling lips at 
the strange weather-beaten faces bent over it. 

“Well, I’m blessed !’’ exclaimed Adam when he had 
recovered from his surprise. ‘“‘If this doesn’t beat all! 
It’s a miracle, my lads. The ways of God are indeed 
wonderful. While strong men have been swallowed up by 
the sea, He has sent this little one to us to take care of. And, 
by Heaven, we will! "’ he added reverently, with bared head 
and eyes upturned. Then, taking the cradled infant, now 
crowing with pleasure, under his arm, he turned his steps 
towards the cliff, followed by his escort of smiling retainers, 
proud as himself of the treasure they had rescued from the 
sea. 

‘* Here you are, mother ! ”’ he said as he held out the cradle ~ 
to the wondering eyes of his wife, weary with the long night 
of fearful waiting, but bright with the light of a great happi- 
ness at her husband’s safe return. ‘See what I have 
brought you—or, rather, what God has sent you—a beautiful 
baby snatched by His providence from the sea. It is yours— 
ours—to love and care for, like our own little ones.” 
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‘Oh, Adam!” exclaimed Mistress Gordon in wonder 
and delight as she tenderly took the baby from its cradle, 
pressed it lovingly and protectingly to her bosom, and began 
to croon over it. ‘‘ Indeed, dear,” she said, ‘‘ we will love it 
and care for it, for God has sent it to us.’’ And as she pressed 
kisses on its chubby little cheeks, we may be sure she little 
dreamt that the child so providentially brought to her arms 
would one day bring the coronet of a Countess to cach of her 
own little girls, then peacefully sleeping in their cribs. 


§ 3 


Thus it was that good fortune came to Castle Ardoch in 
the form of this little sea-child. Of the vessel that had 
brought her, nothing remained but wreckage. No other 
soul of all on board had survived to throw light on her 
identity. The only possible clues to it were the wicker cradle, 
apparently of foreign make, and two embroidered initials on 
the baby’s clothing, the beautiful quality of which pcinted to 
a mother of some social standing. Nor, though Adam 
Gordon made long and diligent inquiries, was it possible to 
learn anything of his little ‘‘ mermaid,” as he had christened 
her, or of the doomed vessel that had brought her so dra- 
matically almost to his door on that cruel night of storm. 

‘“‘ Tt is ours to love and care for, like our own little ones,’’ 
Adam had said when his wife had first taken her in her 
motherly arms; and certainly no foundling ever had a more 
warm-hearted welcome or a happier home; nor was such 
hospitality ever better rewarded. It was indeed a happy fate 
that had so romantically brought the sea-child from the perils 
of sea and storm to the warm hearts and loving arms of Adam 
Gordon and his good wife, who soon learnt to love her as 
dearly as their own little ones; and this love was shared by 
every one in the castle: the grimmest of Adam’s retainers 
relaxing into smiles whenever his eyes fell on the “little 
Princess,’’ as she became known from the days she first 
learned to toddle, for her pretty airs of childish dignity and 
the proud carriage of her little head. 

As for Adam’s two little girls, as their mother wrote to a 
friend: ‘‘ They simply adore their new sister, and are never 
happy away from her. She is the sweetest, dearest, most 
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winsome little fairy you ever saw, brimful of affection—and 
also of mischief. And so pretty, too, with her great blue eyes, 
her dimples, her wild-rose complexion and her golden hair. 
I really think she is the loveliest child in all Scotland. Of 
course, we all simply worship her. I only hope she won’t be 
utterly spoiled. Happily she has a beautiful nature; so I 
think it will not be easy to spoil her.”’ 

Thus, beloved and petted by all, the “‘ Princess’’ grew 
through happy childhood to lovely girlhood, leading an 
ideally healthy life with her two “sisters ’—scampering 
over the moors on their ponies, scrambling among the 
rocks, boating, fishing and swimming, until by the time 
she came to her sixteenth year there was no healthier 
or bonnier lass between John o’ Groat’s and the Cheviots. 
It is thus small wonder that thus early the ‘‘ Princess ”’ had 
no lack of lovers, anxious to win her hand and grateful for 
her smiles. But to one and all she turned a cold and pretty 
shoulder and a smiling, tantalising face. She wanted no 
lovers. She was “ ower young ”’ to think of such a serious 
matter as marriage ; and above all she loved her freedom and 
her happy life at Castle Ardoch far too much to surrender 
them to any man. 

And beautiful as the young ‘‘ Princess ’’ was, she had no 
mean rivals in her two “‘sisters.’”’ ‘‘ Indeed,” to quote the 
words of one who knew them, ‘‘ you might have searched all 
Scotland through and not have found three lovelier girls. 
Of the three, the ‘ Princess,’ as she was generally called, was 
the most beautiful; but the two Gordon girls, with their 
luxuriant golden-brown hair, dark eyes, large and very 
sweet and expressive, their exquisite complexions and grace- 
ful figures, were in my opinion little less beautiful. I don’t 
wonder that all the young men for miles around Castle 
Ardoch lost their hearts and heads to one or other of the 
trio.”’ 


] 


§ 4 


But these peaceful, happy days were destined to a dramatic 
interruption. It was the sixteenth anniversary of the great 
storm which had flung the infant ‘ Princess ”’ in her cradle 
on the beach at the foot of Castle Ardoch. As on that 
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terrible night, Adam Gordon and his wife, their hair now 
silvered by the growing years, were sitting on each side of a 
roaring fire in the castle hall; and again the castle walls 
were trembling under the assaults of a storm little less furious 
than on that fateful night of 1763, which Adam was recalling 
to his wife, as he puffed away at his pipe, while she, with 
folded hands, and eyes dreamily watching the leaping of the 
flames, listened in silence. 

‘* Aye,” said Adam, as he watched the smoke eddy upwards 
from the bowl of his pipe, “‘ it’s a terrible storm—the worst 
we've had since that night, just sixteen years ago to the very 
day, the little Princess brought sunshine out of the tempest 
into our home ; and it’s well to be snug and warm indoors, 
and not out at sea. Just listen toit! How the wind shrieks 
and howls, like an army of lost souls in agony! How the 
waves thunder and crash on the beach, as if they would dash 
the cliff from its foundations! God help any ship that 1s 
driven near us to-night! ”’ 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when through the 

tumult of air and sea came the dull low boom of a gun; and 
once more, just as sixteen years ago on that November 
night, Adam leaped to his feet, crying: ‘‘ That’s a ship on 
the rocks! ’’ Again the whole terrible drama of that night 
in 1763 was gone through—the perilous climb down the 
cliffs through the inky blackness, by Adam and his retainers ; 
the vague sight of a gallant ship being pounded to death on 
Ge pitiless ‘‘ Devil’s Teeth’’; the weary, helpless waiting, 
until] at last dawn revealed a waste of storm-tossed waters 
littered with wreckage; and the discovery of the sole sur- 
vivor—this time in the form of a middle-aged man, bruised, 
battered and unconscious, flung on the beach, lashed to a 
spar. 
‘“‘ He’s dead!’ was the verdict of the men gathered round 
this latest jetsam of tlé’sea. But Adam Gordon was by no 
means satisfied that life was extinct. Placing his hand over 
the man’s heart, he felt a faint flutter. ‘‘ He’s no’ dead, my 
lads,’’ he said. ‘‘ Up with him, and let us get him indoors 
as quickly as we can.” Thus to Castle Ardoch came the 
second stranger from the sea and storm, who, under Mistress 
Gordon’s skilful ministrations in the form of hot blankets 
and brandy, at last showed decided signs of life. 
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But for many days the issue of the struggle between life 
and death was doubtful; and a week passed before the 
doctor pronounced his patient out of danger. And only 
then was Adam Gordon able to learn who the man was to 
whom he had acted the part of ‘‘ Good Samaritan.’’ When 
at last the stranger was able to thank his rescuer for all his 
kindness, he explained that he was a merchant from Gothen- 
burg, in Sweden, who was on his way to Scotland on business, 
when the storm drove his ship out of its course on the rocky 
coast of Cromarty. ‘‘ There were over sixty of us on board,” 
he said; ‘‘ and that I alone have survived I owe to Provi- 
dence and your great kindness.”’ 

When, a few days later, the stranger was able to leave his 
bedroom and was introduced to his host’s daughters, he 
gazed long and curiously at the ‘‘ Princess ’’ as he held her 
hand. ‘‘ This young lady’s face,’ he said, ‘‘is strangely 
familiar. She is, in fact, almost the very image of a very dear 
sister I lost tragically some years ago. She is very unlike 
her sisters, Mr. Gordon.”’ 

‘ So she is,’’ said Adam, with a laugh. ‘“ As a matter of 
fact, she is not my daughter at all, except by adoption and in 
affection. She is a gift of God, sent to us, like yourself, by 
a storm. But I must tell you her story. It can’t fail to 
interest you, because it is so strangely like your own.” 
Then, as the stranger listened with rapt and growing interest, 
Adam Gordon told him the story of that terrible and fatefut 
night sixteen years garlier, when in the darkness and tempest 
the ‘‘ Princess ”’ had come so miraculously to Castle Ardoch, 
tucked in her wicker cradle, with smiling lips and blue eyes 
of wonder. 

For some moments after the story was finished the stranger 
sat silent, wrapped in thought. Then at last he said: 
‘‘That story is, indeed, remarkable—most remarkable, 
as you will admit when I tell you another story. A 
good many years ago—it was, in fact, in the latter part of 
1763, in the same month of November—my only sister, 
who was married to an English merchant in India, was 
on her voyage to Scotland in a vessel which never reached 
its destination, bringing with her her baby girl, but a few 
months old. What was their fate and that of the vessel was 
never known. All my inquiries failed to discover any solution 
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of the mystery, and I was forced to the conclusion that the 
ship had gone down in a storm with all on board. 

““ 1t was, and still is, a great grief to me; for I loved my 
sister dearly, and had looked forward so eagerly to seeing her 
again and also her child. As you told your story, Mr. 
Gordon, I began to wonder if by any strange chance your sea- 
child could be my infant niece. This would be indeed re- 
markable ; but more unlikely things have happened. Would 
you allow me to see the wicker cradle and the baby’s clothes 
you spoke of ? Perhaps they may throw some light on the 
mystery.” 

When the cradle was produced for inspection, the merchant 
remarked: ‘‘ This looks like Indian work, as far as I can 
judge. Perhaps the clothes may furnish a better clue.” 
And they certainly did, for at sight of the interwoven initials 
he exclaimed: “Yes! Zhere can be no doubt about itt. 
These are my sister's initials ; and beyond question the infant 
who wore them ts her child and my niece.” 


§ 5 


Such was the dramatic scene of which Castle Ardoch was 
the setting one December day in the year 1779—a scene so 
strange and improbable that none but a bold and highly 
imaginative writer would dare to introduce it into a story of 
fiction. But of its truth there could be no question; and 
though the discovery was very welcome to the Swedish 
merchant, to Adam Gordon and all at Castle Ardoch it was 
little short of a calamity. It meant the closing of a very 
happy chapter for all; the parting from one they had learned 
to love very dearly ; for, beyond a doubt, the stranger would 
wish to take his new-found niece away with him, and his 
claim could not be resisted. 

Indeed, before the day of revelation closed, he had made 
this very request. ‘“‘I know,’’ he said to Adam Gordon, 
‘* that it is a poor return for all your kindness and hospitality 
to seek to rob you of the girl whom you rightly regard as a 
dearly loved daughter, and who loves you and your family 
and the home in which she has been so happy. But, on the 
other hand, I must plead that I am a lonely man. I have 
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neither wife nor child of my own; and my niece would be 
the greatest comfort to me in my old age, which is not far 
distant. Besides, I am a fairly rich man; and it would be 
the greatest pleasure my life has known to give her every 
advantage that money and intercourse with the world could 
provide. Happy as she undoubtedly is here, it is, after all, 
not quite the life for a girl on the verge of young womanhood. 
Besides, I feel sure it would have been my sister’s wish that 
I should take charge of her daughter. Perhaps you will 
think it over; and if you can see your way to grant this 
favour to a lonely man, I shall be very grateful. Of course 
if she is not happy with me, she will be perfectly at liberty 
at any time to return to you.”’ 

When her uncle’s request was made known to the “ Prin- 
cess”? she was heartbroken. ‘‘ Oh, please, don’t let him 
take me away!”’ she begged, her voice broken with sobs. 
‘IT have been so happy here. It would break my heart to 


leave you.” 
‘‘ I know, my child,’”’ said Adam Gordon, taking her in his 
arms. ‘‘ God knows what a terrible wrench it will be for us 


all. But, childie, we must be reasonable. Your uncle has 
the right to claim you, and your mother would have wished 
it. And besides, after all, this is not a suitable life for a young 
girl. It’s all mght for an old fogey like me; but a girl 
naturally wants to see and mix with the world, to enjoy her 
youth in a much wider sphere. It would be wrong for us 
to keep you from all the advantages your uncle is able to 
offer you.” 

But the ‘‘ Princess ’’ refused to be comforted or persuaded. 
Her one cry, as she clung desperately to the man who had 
been more than a father to her, was: ‘‘ Don’t let him take 
me away! I am so happy here.” But when Mistress 
Gordon added her persuasions to those of her husband, the 
girl began to realise that there was to be no escape for her ; 
that, at any cost to herself, it was her duty to accompany this 
strange uncle to a new world and a new life. And when, to 
make the parting easier for her, it was arranged that one of 
her sisters should accompany her for a time, she at last 
resigned herself to her fate. 

Thus it was that, when the merchant left Castle Ardoch 
he took with him to Sweden, not only his weeping niece, but 
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one of her beloved sisters, Anne Gordon, who thus found 
herself translated to a new world of gaiety, far removed 
from the peaceful, humdrum days of her Scottish home. 
At Gothenburg their life was a constant round of pleasures, 
the days bringing a succession of new and unexplored de- 
lights ; and it was not long before each of the two beautiful 
girls had a retinue of lovers. 

Indeed, so great was the sensation caused by their radiant 
young beauty in the Swedish town that, whenever they took 
their walks abroad, they were the focus of all eyes; and 
admiring crowds followed in their wake, eager to get a smile 
ora word fromthem. As Anne Gordon wrote to her mother : 
‘It is really too absurd! We can’t mve a step without 
being followed; and, as for the young men, they are a 
perfect nuisance. Anybody might think we were the most 
beautiful girls the world had ever seen! Of course it is all 
very flattering, though no less embarrassing ; and I expect 
when you see me again my silly head will have been quite 
turned.” 

But to all their suitors both girls were equally coy and 
elusive. They were in no mood to barter their new freedom 
and pleasures for such a prosaic exchange as a wedding- 
ring; and, though they were ready to play the coquette, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the rdle, they turned a deaf ear to 
anything in the way of serious love- -making. {| 


§ 6 


It was not long, however, before Anne Gordon found that 
this was not always a safe game to play ; and the time came 
when she could no longer resist the patient perseverance of 
one of her many wooers. This was Thomas Erskine, a tall, 
stalwart, handsome young merchant of the town, a true Scot 
like herself. There was, indeed, no more eligible young man 
in Gothenburg than Tom Erskine, who to his good looks 
and an equally good income allied gifts of mind and char- 
acter and a great charm of manner. He was, too, a man of 
good birth; for he was a scion of the ancient house of Mar 
and Kellie, with a pedigree lost in the mists of antiquity. 

Such was the ‘‘ Prince Charming ”’ who made a conquest 
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of Anne Gordon’s volatile heart, and won her promise to be 
his wife. And thus it was that to Adam Gordon, in his 
Castle of Ardoch, there came one day a letter from Sweden, 
asking permission for the writer to marry his daughter. ‘I 
am only a plain Scotsman,”’ the letter ran; “‘ but I love your 
daughter very dearly, and I am proud to know that she loves 
me. Iam able to give her a home not altogether unworthy 
of her, and I will do all that man can do to be a good husband 
to her, and to make her happy.’’ What could Adam do in 
response to such a manly appeal but give his consent; and 
thus a few weeks later Thomas Erskine was standing at a 
Gothenburg altar with beautiful Anne Gordon—the opening 
scene of a singularly happy wedded life. 

But none who congratulated the happy couple, and cer- 
tainly not themselves, ever dreamt that one day the bride 
would wear the coronet of a Countess. It was true that 
Thomas Erskine had a place on the family-tree of the Earls of 
Kellie ; but, between him and the title were nearly a score 
of lives, many of them as good as his own. ‘‘ Nothing but a 
miracle could make an Earl of me! ”’ he once said laughingly 
to his wife. ‘‘I shall live and die plain Thomas Erskine. 
But,” he added, ‘‘ for your sake, darling, I wish the impossible 
might happen.’’ 

And by a strange decree of Fate it did happen. For 
twenty years Thomas Erskine and his wife had led a pros- 
perous, happy life in Gothenburg, respected and beloved 
by all who knew them, when one day in 1799 the amazing 
news came to him that the ninth Earl of Kellie was dead and 
that he was now the tenth Earl, as well as Viscount Fentoun, 
Baron Erskine and Dirleton, and premier Viscount and Baron 
of Scotland. During the years that had elapsed since his 
wedding-day every intermediate heir to these dignities had 
died, and the Gothenburg merchant was head of one of the 
most ancient of Europe’s noble houses. In such dramatic 
fashion came the first of the two coronets brought by the 
sea-child as her dower to Adam Gordon’s home. 

Before Anne Gordon had been a wife a year her sister, 
Johanna, had arrived at Gothenburg to spend a few months 
as her guest, little dreaming how fateful the journey was to 
be to her. Before she had been many weeks in Sweden she, 
like her sister before her, lost her jealously guarded heart : 
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and her ‘‘ Prince Charming ” was none other than Thomas 
Erskine’s younger brother, Methven, also a prosperous 
merchant in the town, and with much of Thomas’s good 
looks and charm. And for the second time the wedding- 
bells were set a-ringing for a daughter of Adam Gordon, 
of distant Castle Ardoch. And when, in process of time, 
Thomas, tenth Earl] of Kellie, was laid in the family vault, 
Methven succeeded him and made a Countess of Adam’s 
second daughter. And thus it was that the sea-child brought 
two coronets with her when she was washed ashore on the 
Cromarty beach that stormy night in the year 1763. 

As for the child who had so unconsciously worked these 
seeming miracles, she won no such dignity for herself. She 
was content at last, and more than content, to give her 
heart and her hand to an honest Gothenburg citizen of 
wealth and high repute ; and when, in process of time, she 
inherited her uncle’s riches, there was no lady in the Swedish 
town who could rival either her lavish hospitality or the 
open-handed charity which made her beloved by the poor. 

‘* Princess ’’ and Countesses have long been dust. Neither 
of Adam Gordon’s daughters left a son to inherit the family 
Earldom, which passed on Methven’s death to the Earl of 
Mar. But the wicker cradle and the bundle of baby’s 
clothes still survive to recall one of the most romantic stories 
in Peerage annals 


THE LADY AND THE EMPEROR 


By Max PEMBERTON 


An account of the amazing career of Margaret Bellanger, 
who began her life in the gutters of Paris and ended tt as the 
mistress of an Emperor. 


ARIS of the Second Empire was a city of many stories ; 
but of none more remarkable than those which hedge 
about its famous courtesans. 

These ladies must have been women of rare charm and 
often of great personal beauty, though their photographs do 
not reveal the fact. In our modern eyes they appear too 
often to be lacking in those graces we associate with femininity. 
They are coarse of face, though remarkable of figure, while 
the legends about them speak less of wit than of greed ; and 
we read rather of their passion for money than of any good 
will toward the human race. 

Some exceptions there are, and one is the subject of this 


paper. 


§ 1 


Margaret Bellanger, waif of the slums, matured to a beauty 
which even her photographs reveal, belongs truly to a different 
order. She has none of the obstinate vulgarities of that 
famous courtesan whom they called the Barucci, and, if she 
is not as fair as the notorious Cora Pearl, she has a finer 
presence and a greater apparent gentleness than that un- 
blushing demt-mondaine. 

A fine sketch of this obviously bewitching woman was 
published some time ago in Paris through the Librairie 
Felix Juven. It was written by Frederick Loliée in a book 
called La Féte Impériale, and has added largely to our 
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knowledge of all those women of the Paris of 1860-70. This 
author tells us frankly that he can trace no origin but the 
humblest for a woman who was already notorious at the age 
of fifteen and had, before she was twenty, attracted the 
attention of none other than those great collaborateurs, 
Ludovic Halévy and Henri Meilhac; and was by them 
‘‘ produced at a theatre in the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne ”’ 

—just as so many young ladies are “ produced ”’ here in the 
various revues and comic operas which do or do not delight 
the town. 

We shall describe this droll first night a little later on. 
First it is necessary to observe that Margaret Bellanger could 
hardly read or write—if the work of the late Albert Vandam 
is to be believed—and that she herself held such accomplish- 
ments to be wholly unnecessary to a lady of fortune. A rich 
man who looked into her eyes, she would argue, did not ask 
if she could spell ‘‘ modesty ”’; nor did the friend who took 
her to dinner at Voisins care very much whether she were or 
were not familiar with the decimal system. To please men 
of wit, to laugh with them but not to weep; to substitute 
a bright eye for a grammatical triumph—such was her 
endeavour and undoubtedly her success. 

Possibly this charm was revealed at an early moment, 
though of that we have no definite evidence. 

She began her life by kicking up her heels in a circus 
and ended, as it were, in the odour of sanctity. M. Loliée 
tells of her being at Angiers, at Nantes and other provincial 
towns when she was still a mere child. Then she seems to 
have achieved some success as an equestrienne, and—as 
another French writer has observed—her vivacity of words 
when exchanging ribald wit with her audience can hardly 
have been matched in the history of the theatre. In truth, 
the young lady, despite her beauty, possessed “ coarse and 
bitter tongue, and, as every record proves, she could upon 
occasion swear like a trooper. 

A blonde of medium height, with a slim but pretty figure ; 
amazingly bright eyes, and limbs shapely and robust—such 
was the discovery made by Ludovic Halévy and by him 
introduced into a little revue at the Theatre of the Rue de la 
Tour d’Auvergne. Unhappily, the habitués of that house 
of pleasure were well accustomed to young ladies with bright 
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eyes and pleasing figures, and it needed much more to 
satisfy them. They asked for capacity and some histrionic 
gifts, and of these Margaret Bellanger possessed none what- 
ever. The young men in the stalls began by applauding 
her and ended by pulling cotton nightcaps from their pockets 
and putting them on as though preparing for slumber. They 
yawned in unison and began audibly to make comment on 
the ridiculous antics cut by the débutante. It was too much 
for Margaret. Advancing to the front of the stage, she 
addressed them as the skipper of a Thames barge might 
address a merchantman who had nearly run him down. 
Never had those young men been so trounced, and their 
feeble attempts to respond excited the derision of the house. 
Indeed, Vandam records that they fled incontinent, pursued 
by the jeers of the company which had witnessed the dé- 
butante’s triumph. 

This was all very well, but it cannot be said to have helped 
M. Halévy’s music, nor did M. Meilhac’s libretto provide 
for a large use of expletives suitable to an exasperated coal- 
heaver. Margaret declared bluntly that she had had enough 
of the stage and had made her first and last appearance in 
any theatre. Vain were the efforts of a management which 
believed that any woman with such a gift of language could 
not be ultimately a failure. She was of another opinion— 
and so, she just tucked up her dainty skirts and quitted the 
Rue de Ja Tour d’Auvergne for ever. When next heard of 
she is in a locality far less reputable, and her flirtations are 
not those which would earn the approval of a Kirk Session. 
No street harbours her this time—but an Avenue wherein 
are the car¢onniéres of the youths of the Ecole Mi.ttatre. 
Mars and Venus, as M. Loliée remarked, here kept house 
together, and the despairing landlords paid for the broken 
windows. 

It was a strange business, and very much “ of the Empire.”’ 

The military authorities, one might have thought, would 
have been zealous for the morals of young men on the 
threshold of life, and would have done their best to protect 
them from the sirens who gambolled in the fetid waters of 
that dissolute city. The reverse appears to have been the 
case. Notorious women such as the Barucci, actresses 
from the oféra bouffe and the music halls, cocottes of the 
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most abandoned type, drove out to the Avenue de la Motte- 
Picquet, and there made orgy when the lamps were lighted 
and the night had come down. Such scenes of ribaldry 
and debauch cannot have been surpassed in the cities of 
the East, and odd were the comments of the hard-working 
populace when, going forth to work at dawn, it beheld the 
rouged and painted women, bedraggled and wine-steeped, 
driving off to their homes which knew them not save when 
the sun was shining. 

Margaret Bellanger drifted into this company, so we can 
hardly suppose that her moral scruple was very sensitive. 

Oddly enough, she does not appear to have made much 
of a mark there, nor do we hear of triumphs such as those 
associated with Lucile Mangin, Leouide Leblanc or the 
notorious Cora Pearl. Young officers, instructed by day in 
the pedantic use of a difficult language, may have disliked 
to hear by night an assault upon the common rules of 
grammar which even champagne could not blot out; or 
drill sergeants, who prided themselves upon the quantity 
and quality of their language, may have suffered annoyance 
when they were easily outsworn by a little pink-and-white 
lady, who looked as though butter would not melt in her 
mouth. But, however it was, no poet has rhapsodised over 
Margaret, nor did any painter deign to confer immortality 
upon her. Rather, she moved amid great and dashing 
Jadies, whose unblushing infamies brought no blush to the 
cheeks of the Avenue de la Motte-Picquet. 


§ 2 


A woman of no ambitions, you say; and yet here your 
judgment would be wrong. Margaret, I think, must have 
been ever a dreamer even if she but dreamed in prose. Like 
the costermonger when he had finished jumping on his 
mother, she loved to lie a-basking in the sun—and possibly 
she saw an horizon more splendid than any revealed in the 
visions of her rivals. 

This mere child, born of the gutter, reared in the circus, 
the denizen of brothels, might, we should suppose, have 
sought as her Ultima Thule the protection of some rich 
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man; the possession of horses and carriages, of diamonds 
and furs bestowed upon her by a parvenu of the Rue de la 
Paix, or the gift of some fat Englishman whose father had 
deait in pork. Such dreams, in fact, she treated with con- 
tempt. No pork butcher for her nor any rubicund profiteer 
who dealt in skins. She sighed for a society more eminent ; 
she listened, her eyes wide open, when the soldiers coming 
from St. Cloud told her what all the world knew—that the 
Emperor was often kind to pretty women, and could not 
have too many of them about him. Margaret listened, 
but said nothing. How they would have laughed if 
she had confessed that she meant to be the Emperor’s 
mistress ! 

It was a brave resolution—the kind of dream which may 
come to a kitchenmaid who has broken a Louis-Quinze 
clock and is about to be turned out on the cold, cold streets. 
Nor was it remotely plausible. Just as well might she have 
said: ‘‘ I will marry the Emperor of China and set up house- 
keeping in the sacred pavilion.’”? There was not a soul who 
knew her, either at the Tuileries or St. Cloud; and to the 
great crowd of courtiers she could have hardly been more 
than a fille de jote, even had accident put her in their way. 
Without friends or influence, this lady of the circus was to 
climb to the highest rungs of the social ladder, even if she 
must balance herself there precariously. Thomas Atkins, 
dreaming of a field-marshal’s baton, might not have hugged 
a delusion more uncompromising. 

And yet the coup came off. The dream became reality— 
the achievement has been recorded in history. 

How did she do it? youask. The story is extraordinarv, 
and any novelist who had dared to imagine it assuredlv 
would have been derided by the critics. 

The amazing thing about the whole affair is the way good 
fortune served her. 

Impelled by her dreams, she had taken to haunting the 
park of St. Cloud and there wandering idly beneath the 
trees. 

Perhaps she hoped for some accident of her destiny ; or 
royalty may have had that attraction for her which it has for 
sO many women. She may have delighted in seeing the 
Empress Eugénie drive by in her splendid equipage, or 
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thought to spy out the Emperor as he flashed by in the 
phaeton drawn by two high-stepping chestnut horses. But, 
whatever it may have been, there she was, walking day by 
day down those shady avenues and ever alone, as such a 
dreamer should have been. And as ‘she walked, Fate 
watched her with smiling eyes; while Destiny may, like 
Mr. Snodgrass upon a famous occasion, have taken off a 
coat and announced an intention to begin. 

Destiny, happily, had more than Mr. Snodgrass’s courage. 
Swift action was necessary, and a furious thunderstorm called 
upon to finish the business. Margaret, bedecked in muslin 
and, no doubt, wearing a wonderful hat, happened to be in 
the great avenue of the park of St. Cloud at the very moment 
this storm burst; and great was her woe. Cannot we see 
her holding up her skirts to show her pretty ankles; and 
cannot we hear her anathematising the rain in language 
which no bishop would approve? And she had no um- 
brella, moreover. Deplorable omission, cruel fatality which 
threatened to reduce muslin to mere pulp and so to douse 
her fine feathers that even the birds that wore them formerly 
would be ashamed of their plumage. 

Margaret, very properly, took refuge under a giant chest- 
nut tree and waited for the storm to blow over. 

Had she known of a certain Dean Swift she might have 
murmured the first lines of that wonderful poem of his, 
beginning : 


‘Under a tree in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman together——”’ 

but possibly she did not know him; and, in any case, she 
had little use for parsons. Her language, I feel sure, was 
vile. JI have no doubt she made ironic comments upon the 
thunder and could not speak of the lightning without an 
epithet. In this occupation she may have been engaged 
when lo! she hears the sound of hoofs upon the hard high 
road and looks up quickly. Who drives through such a 
storm; who is the Ajax who defies lightning so vivid? A 
second glance, and her bosom heaves with a violent emotion. 
It is the Emperor in his phaeton, and his is the only equipage 
ul that long avenue. What a miracle to happen! What a 
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Heaven-sent opportunity! Margaret, we read, was never 
one to hide her light under a bushel. 

We may be very sure that, having perceived His Majesty 
coming down the avenue, she did not run behind the tree 
to avoid his gazé, or cover her pretty face with her hands 
that he might not see how beautiful she was. 

Far from it. Walking out a little way on to the path, 
she there struck a pathetic attitude and waited to see what 
would happen. 

Would His Majesty observe her pitifulness, or would he 
drive on contemptuous and indifferent ? 

She was at the crisis of her fate, and may have been aware 
of the fact. 

Trembling with expectancy, she awaited the approach of 
the Imperial cavalcade. Will he, won’t he, will he, won’t he 
join the dance ? 

Well, he did, and so was history written ! 

The mother of his child stood there in drenched muslin 
and with feathers awry, and the Emperor looked upon her 
and found her to be good. 

Just for an instant he reined in his champing horses that 
he might snatch from his knees the rich rug which covered 
them. Then he tossed it lightly to her and drove on apace. 
Unhappy Margaret! What was the good of such a thing 
to her! She had asked for a flirtation and they had given 
her arug. Like Alan Breck to the Captain of the ship, she 
might have cried, ‘‘ Be d d to your rug!” 

That, happily, was but the impression of a sad moment. 

The storm having passed, the sun deigning to shine and the 
feathers in Margaret’s hat to cease drooping, she returned 
to the arid bosom of her family to think matters over. After 
all, this, the greatest person in France, had taken notice of 
her; and if he had not given her the coat from his back, at 
least she was in possession of the rug from his knees. Mar- 
garet looked at the rug and wondered what she might do 
with it. She had no equipage herself, and from such a 
point of view it was valueless loot. But was there no other 
purpose to which it might be put? Surely, there was an 
idea somewhere if she could but catch hold of it. And the 
night was given to the solution of a problem so grave, and 
the morning found her still busy. 
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§ 3 


When finally the brilliant idea came, history does not 
record. 

We know only that Margaret screwed up her courage to 
the sticking point—no difficult task in her case—and set off 
that very day for the Palace, determined to succeed or, as it 
were, perish royally in the attempt. 

They were astonished to see her at St. Cloud, as well they 
might have been. 

Usually, royal doors are not flung wide open to fascinating 
young ladies who present themselves and say, ‘‘ Oh, dear! 
how much I would like to see the Emperor,” or something 
of that sort. There are sentries and policemen and valets 
and chamberlains—questions to be asked and answered ; 
scrutinies to be faced and satisfied. Margaret had to suffer 
this ordeal, yet her eye was bright and her mouth could pout, 
and her manner became that of a simpering miss whose 
chief delight is in a Sunday school. 

‘Oh, please,’”? we can imagine her saying, ‘‘I must, I 
really must see the Emperor.”’ 

‘* Must see him | ”’ cried an amazed chamberlain, a man of 
an eagle eye and a “‘d——d disinheriting countenance.”’ 
‘‘ Why must you see him, young lady ? ” 

Now Margaret was carrying that precious rug under the 
cloak she had put on for the occasion ; but she was far too 
clever to show ber hand to any mere chamberlain, so she 
assumed a look of grave distress, and blushing to the roots 
of her admirable hair, she rejoined : 

‘* Monsieur, there is something I bring which is of great 
importance and can be delivered into his hands alone.”’ 

The chamberlain’s own words have told us that this 
response perplexed him very much. The girl was young 
and beautiful, and obviously she was not dangerous. 

Well he knew the Emperor’s amorous nature, and the 
strange adventures into which it had frequently led him. 

How if he had met this pretty baggage somewhere, for- 
gotten some important book or document at the rendezvous, 
and, perhaps, compromised himself woefully ! 

Such things had happened, and might happen again. 
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Reflection convinced him that at any rate the Emperor 
should know of the visit, and, coming to a resolution, he 
knocked presently upon the door of the Imperial cabinet, 
and there found His Majesty at his writing-desk. Absorbed 
in the composition of a letter of some import, Napoleon did 
not even look up from the paper while the official recited 
the circumstance and waited for his instructions. A young 
woman, he declared, had called to deliver something of 
great importance into the Emperor’s own hands. She would 
not hand her treasure, whatever it was, to any other, and 
she stood at that particular moment waiting in the ante-room 
for an audience of His Majesty. Still the Emperor did not 
look up ; but he spoke, and his words have been recorded. 

‘* Que Ton fasse entrer,” he said—and that was enough 
for his excellency the chamberlain. 

Like a shot he rushed back and fetched the blushing 
Margaret. Bowing before her, he ushered her into the cabinet 
and shut the door behind her. Wise old bird, and cunning 
withal. Yet the story of it does not even record that he had 
his ear to the keyhole. 

Of course, we shall never know exactly what passed between 
the royal lover and the sprightly maiden who was so soon 
to become his mistress. Our imagination carries us no 
further than the commonplace flirtation, animated upon the 
one side by admiration and upon the other by wit. 

Be sure, that if ever Margaret had offered the ez//ade, 
which, in our language, is the “ glad eye,” to any casual 
acquaintance, she offered it that morning. With what 
smiling serenity she must have looked upon the Emperor, 
and how her fluttering heart must have throbbed when she 
listened to his protestations ! 

‘* You have something for me, mon enfant ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sire, the rug you so kindly lent me yesterday.”’ 

Napoleon is not looking down on his paper now—far 
from it. Possibly, he has risen from his chair, and may even 
have taken the maiden’s soft white hands into his own. 
Whether, also, he took her upon his knee it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say, but I think that history could not be angry 
with us if we said that he kissed her, nay, not once but many 
times. This, to be just, is again mere surmise, and all that 
we do know for an absolute certainty is that the interview 
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lasted a very long time, and that, when it was over, the 
chamberlain aforesaid was summoned to hear the Imperial 
decision : 

‘* A villa at Compiégne is to be reserved for Mademoiselle. 
She will be attached to the Imperial household at a salary 
of- ”» But here history once more fails us, and the 
chamberlain himself has neglected to state exactly the 
monthly wage the fair one was to enjoy. Sufficient to 
know that this daring little adventuress had succeeded 
beyond all her hopes—that the past, with its sordid hours, 
was done with, and that, henceforth, she was to be of the 
promised land, wherein all that was gold most certainly 
glittered, and all that was not gold was heartily despised 
by that crowd of courtiers and cocottes who swarmed in the 
Imperial entourage. 





§ 4 


The Compiégne of that day was, as all the world knows, 
the favourite resort of the Emperor and Empress. 

It was the scene of their huntings, their schoolings, their 
dancings and their theatricals. Far less formality was 
associated with these holiday reunions than with the stately 
pageants of St. Cloud and the Tuileries. Rich men built 
villas about the forest for the ladies of their delight ; gambling 
was often for immense stakes; people hunted and dined 
and danced and gave fétes which would hardly have dis- 
graced the Neronian Rome. Splendid among all the figures 
of those pageants was the Empress Eugénie—a woman 
majestically beautiful, who ruled those about her with a rod 
of iron. 

And yet she was a woman of the world who knew what 
men are and who wisely could be both deaf and blind upon 
occasion. 

Of many of Napoleon’s mistresses, she was conveniently 
oblivious. Evil-tongued waiting-women told her strange 
stories while they dressed or undressed her; but sometimes 
she appeared not to listen, and at other times she made a jest 
of them. When they came to her with this story of a circus- 
girl endowed with a beautiful villa and enjoying a pension 
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of Heaven knew how many francs a year, she does not 
appear at the outset to have betrayed much curiosity, though 
animosity was soon to become both rampageous and vocal. 
That it did so was Margaret Bellanger’s own fault. The 
same audacity which had routed the ‘‘ nightcaps’’ at the 
Theatre de la Tour d’Auvergne now began to bring about 
her undoing in the silent groves of the forest of Compiégne. 
She heard that the Empress was a mighty person, and she 
set out to flout her—the poor httle fool ! 

One would have thought it would have been so different. 

Surely she had everything in the world that even a fille 
de jote could seek—a beautiful villa, fine jewellery, splendid 
equipages, the society of gay people and an unending suc- 
cession of fétes and parties to gladden the heart of the most 
frivolous maiden. 

They were not enough for Margaret. Madly, she sought 
a personal triumph of quite another kind. She would show 
the Empress which was the better woman—or, in the verna- 
cular of our day, ‘* she would larn her.”’ 

It was a bold conception, but unfortunately for Margaret, 
though happily for society, Empresses are not easily 
** larned.”’ 

One day, Her Majesty was staggered by seeing a bold 
and brazen woman deliberately pulling a white horse in her 
path as she rode out to the hunt. She had never seen the 
woman before, and when she asked who she was, the answers 
were evasive. A few days later, and behold, here is the 
same flaunting creature, driving a magnificent pair of 
chestnut horses in the Bois and deliberately getting in the 
way of the Imperial carriage. Some things are deeper 
than tears, and this was one of them. The enraged Empress 
boldly charged her Imperial husband with the favours of 
this dame de trottoir, and the accusation was admitted. All 
Napoleon’s surprise was reserved for the anger which the 
discovery provoked. Had he not enjoyed the favours of 
so many women? Why, then, trouble about this mere 
baggage of the circus, who had merely amused him in an 
idle hour P 

Her Majesty may or may not have listened to these argu- 
ments; but certainly she was not moved by them. Mar- 
garet’s days of delight were over, and the wilderness of 
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comparative obscurity awaited her. That very night a 
chamberlain visited her at her villa in Compiégne and told 
her that she must be seen in the precincts no longer. A 
pension of a generous nature was allotted to her, and she 
returned to Paris, if not a wiser, certainly a sadder woman. 
That she was about to become a mother was her protest, 
but it appears to have made no difference, and so for a while 
history loses sight of her altogether ; and though M. Loliée 
gallantly makes an effort to complete the story, there are 
pages of his narrative which leave us wondering. 


§ 5 


For instance, was there ever a noble officer of the ‘‘ Marine 
Britannique ”’ of the name of Coulbeck? I will not say 
that there was not, and yet I have searched the peerage in 
vain for such a title. 

Margaret, we are told, fleeing from France when the war 
of 1870 broke out, eloped with this gallant sailor, who so 
delighted in her society that he married her immediately. 
Henceforth she passed as ‘‘ milady Coulbeck,”’ spent happy 
years in England and did not return to her native land until 
the dreadful war had been almost forgotten. 

She was still a woman of great personal charm and obvi- 
ously as pushful as ever and as desirous to distinguish herself 
in ‘‘ le monde ou s’on amuse.’ She appeared at the theatres 
in Paris, wonderfully gowned and ablaze with jewels. She 
drove splendid horses as of yore, and furnished a house in 
the Avenue de Friedland, where her parties were the talk of 
the city. And she even encountered members of Napoleon’s 
family, as Arsene Houssaye has told us—the Princess Rattazzi 
among them, Maria Letizia Bonaparte that was, the wife 
of the Viennese Ambassador and a lady of great distinction. 
For a long while during a famous dinner-party, the Princess 
did not recognise the ex-circus girl, though her face seemed 
very familiar. She had, of course, seen her at Compiégne 
during the brave days, though she may have failed to recog- 
nise Margaret Bellanger in the grande dame who now called 
herself ‘* milady Coulbeck.”’ 

They were introduced at last by an ambassador present, 
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who knew both of them very well, and great was the Princess’s 
astonishment. That she did not bear the beautiful Margaret 
any ill-will she proved by flinging herself immediately into 
her arms and crying, “‘ Vous, c’est vous et plus belle gue 
jamais.’ Such were the morals of the Empire and such 
its affections. Margaret returned to society as though she 
had ever been of it and had but glory of her past. Paris 
both received and liked her—and the black eyes were potent 
to the end. 

We say “to the end ”’ because it 1s quite apparent that 
she wearied of the city before the city wearied of her. 

The moods of such women are difficult to understand, and 
surely are not always moods to condemn. 

Margaret conceived a sudden longing for a rural life, and 
determined to be quit of social joys. 

She may have heard the nightingale calling or dreamed of 
soft breezes stirring the leaves of the aspen. Moonlight and 
the sheen upon still waters became a greater thing to her 
than the gas-lamps of the Champs Elysées, and the baaing 
of the sheep was more precious music than any made by a 
prima donna at the Opera. Thus she came to a swift resolu- 
tion, sold her house in the Avenue de Friedland, and went 
to live in the heart of that beautiful country of Touraine, of 
which Zola was to write subsequently such terrible things. 

But, assuredly, he did not write them of Margaret 
Bellanger, who lived henceforth in the odour of sanctity 
and carried the blessing of the Church to the grave. 

A wonderful woman. 

And she was but one amid hundreds in that enchanting 
Paris of the incomparable years—when the Empire made 
France great once more, and men believed that in Napoleon 
their country again had found salvation. 


THE FENAYROU TRAGEDY 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 


A humble clerk may not appear a likely villain, nor the 
parlour in his tiny flat a ltkely stage for an appalling melo- 
drama of real life. Yet tt was tn such a room, tn Paris, 
on the 22nd of March 1882, that a man, with a crumpled 
letter in his hand, sat waiting for his wife. The letter, 
addressed to her, was from her lover, but had fallen into 
his hands. And so he sat there waiting, with a revolver at 
hts side. And in his heart was murder. 


HE man, whose name was Marin Fenayrou, had been 

a shopman to a chemist, had married the daughter of 
the owner, a widow of the name of Gibon, and had become 
master of the business. But he was far too fond of drink and 
backing horses; the customers fell off, the shop was sold, 
and he was forced to take a situation as a clerk. It was the 
girl’s mother who had made the match. Gabrielle, her 
daughter of seventeen, was then fresh from school, a girl 
with little strength of will, but sweet and docile, whose chief 
delight was to be flattered, kissed and petted. She had 
small liking for her husband, an ungainly monster, with a 
rough red beard and the manners of a satyr, dangerous as 4 
tiger and as jealous as Othello. While they were still living 
at the shop she had fallen in love with a young man named 
Louis Aubert, a pupil in the business—a gay youth of twenty- 
one, by no means a bad sort of fellow in his way, though 
somewhat fond of giving himself airs. It is true he was not 
very handsome; but, beside her ogre husband, he seemed 
almost an Adonis. One day his master, perhaps suspecting 
something, had flown into a passion and kicked him out of 
doors. Aubert had set up as a chemist on his own account, 
and Fenayrou had come to think that, if there had been 


anything between the pupil and his wife, it was now all done 
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with and forgotten. But an intercepted letter had made it 
clear that they had long been lovers, and, more, that they 
were meeting still. And now the ogre sat waiting for his 
guilty wife. 

She entered, unsuspecting—and the whole brute within 
the man broke loose. He flung the letter in her face, dragged 
off her wedding ring and bits of jewellery, forced her to her 
knees, and wrung out a full confession. On the wall there 
hung her bridal wreath of orange blossoms, a chalk drawing 
of herself as a young girl, and the portraits of her two little 
boys. He dashed the wreath upon the ground and tore her 
picture from its frame. Then, standing over her with the 
revolver, he set before her an infernal choice. 

‘* TI am going to kill your lover, and you are going to help 
me. If you refuse, I shall kill you and the children also\” 

The poor woman shrieked with horror. Her children or 
her lover—what a choice! But she was a mother and she 
could not waver. She panted out that she was ready to 
do anything her husband bade her if only he would spare the 
children. And then at last he suffered her to rise. 


$1 

There was no reason why he should not have gone 
straight to Aubert’s shop and shot him dead. But that was 
not 4zs notion of revenge. Such a death would be too 
easy. Fenayrou meant to murder, but to torture first. 

For several days he brooded over schemes of vengeance— 
schemes that seem worthy of a devil rather than a man. 
At first he thought of having an opera-glass constructed, 
as a present from his wife to Aubert, which, when the user 
turned the screw to focus it, would shoot a pair of iron 
spikes into his eyes. This contraption he abandoned— 
perhaps as too uncertain. Then he had the happy notion 
of a wolf-trap, a contrivance with sharp teeth and a powerful 
spring, which, when stepped upon, would snap a man’s 
shin-bone like a stick of sealing-wax. His idea was that 
his wife should lure the victim to a lonely house, where the 
trap, covered with a sheet, would be in wait for him. There, 
caught in the terrific teeth, he might be taunted and reviled 
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at leisure, and then be slowly battered to a jelly. Such a 
trap he actually obtained, and held by him till the time was 
ready. 

But the first thing was to gain possession of a lonely 
house. At Chatou, ten miles to the north of Paris, he dis- 
covered one to suit his purpose. He paid a quarter’s rent, 
and took it in the name of Hess, telling the agent that he 
required a quiet spot in which to pass his week-ends. It was 
a maisonnette, with yellow shutters, standing apart in a little 
garden, which was entered by a double wooden gate. A 
short avenue led to the front door, which was on the left. 
The ground floor, which is all that here concerns us, consisted 
of a vestibule, a parlour, a dining-room, a small bedroom 
and a stone-paved kitchen. The previous tenant of the 
villa had been Madeleine Brohan, the celebrated actress. 

To this house he conveyed the wolf-trap. But he was 
not going to rely only upon that. He also bought an iron 
hammer, a sword-cane, a coil of rope, a pick and spade, and 
a child’s chaise, or goat-carriage, designed, as he explained, 
to carry his two children. What it was really meant to 
carry was the body of the murdered man. 


§ 2 


On Ascension Day, which fell upon a Thursday, the 18th 
of May, all was ready for the crime. It was arranged that 
the wife should make an assignation with her lover to meet 
her, at eight o’clock in the evening, at the station of Saint- 
Lazare, and that she should bring him with her to the villa. 
Fenayrou and his brother, Lucien, a toymaker, whom he had 
induced to lend his aid if necessary, took the train to Chatou 
in advance. The assassin carried with him a length of 
leaden gas-pipe, slung round his shoulders in a coil, like 
some gigantic hunting-horn. 

On arriving at the villa he spent an hour in beating out 
this piping with the hammer into a flat ribbon twenty-five 
feet long. Then, out of a strip of linen he made a gag, 
which was fastened by a brass safety-pin. This he laid upon 
the parlour table. Next, with the pick and spade, he tried 
to lift a paving stone in the kitchen, so as to dig a grave 
there. But this he failed to do, and was compelled to 
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abandon the attempt. Returning to the parlour, he spent 
some time in muffling the carriage wheels with strips of 
cloth, so that they might make no sound. Then, laying a 
candle on the mantelshelf, together with some matches, he 
placed the sword-cane on the table, and, taking off his boots, 
took his station behind the open door, with the hammer 
ready in his hand. He was trembling, but it was not with 
fear ; it was the savage joy of the avenger. His wife and her 
companion were now almost due. 

At the last moment he decided not to use the wolf-trap. 
For this he gave a curious reason. ‘‘I preferred,’ he said, 
“to kill Aubert s¢mply 1!” 

We must now return to follow the movements of his wife. 
As soon as the two men had left her, she went round to 
Aubert’s pharmacy, to make a signal which had been agreed 
upon, to inform him that the appointment for the evening 
still held good. He was to meet her, at eight o’clock, in the 
station-hall of Saint-Lazare. Then, while waiting for the 
hour to come, she went into the church of Saint-Louis- 
d’Antin. The time had been when she had loved to go to 
church, and at home to read the Bible, until her husband, 
who was an atheist, had forbidden her to do so. And now, 
in the dusk and silence of the building, she knelt and prayed 
to Heaven that by some miracle she might be kept unsullied 
with the guilt of blood. Who can depict—who can imagine 
—the agony of mind of this poor, passion-driven creature, 
who, to secure her children from destruction, was constrained 
to lead her lover to his doom? Where is the scene, in all 
the fantasies of fiction, which can surpass in horror this 
event of actual life 

At eight o’clock she was at the station, where she was 
joined by Aubert. As they sat together in the train for 
Chatou her distress of mind must have been terrible. But 
she had to force herself to hide it—to smile, to bandy light 
remarks with her companion, to act a part that must have 
crushed her but for the constant image of her little sons. 


§3 


At last the train arrived at Chatou Station. It was now 
nearly nine o’clock. They walked over to the villa. As 
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they went up the little avenue Aubert showed signs that he 
was nervous. ‘* This seems all a mystery to me,” he said. 
‘You know, Gabrielle, I am no hero of adventure.’’ She 
pushed open the front door. ‘‘ Oh!” said Aubert, as he 
entered, ‘‘ what a pleasant smell there is here!’’ ‘‘ Come 
in,’ she answered; and they passed into the vestibule. 
Aubert perceived, by the half-light from the door, a hat- 
rack, and hung up his hat. ‘“ This way!” she said, and 
the two stepped into the unlighted parlour. Remarking, 
‘‘ It is deuced dark in here,’’ Aubert struck a match against 
his trouser-leg and held it up above his head. At the same 
instant Fenayrou, starting from behind the door, the hammer 
lifted, brought it down upon his head with all his force. 
The victim, with a stifled cry, went crashing to the ground. 

He was only stunned, however. The next moment he 
was up again and, wounded though he was, had caught the 
other in a deadly grip. This the murderer had not fore- 
seen. His plan had heen to strike the victim down and 
leave him helpless with a single blow, and then to light the 
candle and to gloat upon him, with the sword-stick ready, 
until the moment came to make an end. But now the man 
was at his throat. 

The match was not unequal; for the victim, though the 
weaker, was fighting for his life. The other could not use 
his hammer at close quarters, for the two were locked to- 
gether in a struggle to the death. Fenayrou began to 
pant. All at once he raised his voice. ‘‘ Gabrielle,’’ he 
gasped out, ‘come here! Light the candle! Quick! ”’ 
His wife, who was waiting in the vestibule, rushed in, struck 
a match upon the mantelpiece and held it to the candle. 
By its light she saw a fight of furles. Round and round 
the room went the assailants, straining, raving, snarling, 
like wildcats in a cage. As they reeled in her direction, 
Aubert with his back towards her, she clutched him by the 
shoulders and drew him back with all her strength. Which 
of the two men she meant to aid, in the wild terror of the 
moment, who can say? But the action forced her lover 
from his hold and his opponent was set free. In a flash 
the hammer flew aloft and came down upon him like a 
thunderbolt. With his face a mask of blood and the bones 
broken, he went down, and rose no more. 
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But even yet he was not dead, though he was past re- 
sistance. The assassin took the sword-stick from the table, 
and with his knee upon the victim’s chest, poured out upon 
him all the venom of his soul. ‘‘I was tasting,” was his 
own expression, ‘‘ the savage joy of my revenge.” The 
scene lasted for ten minutes. Then, fearing lest his enemy 
should lapse into unconsciousness, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Your 
last hour has come. By my heart you tortured me—it is 
by your heart that you shall die!’’ With that, he plunged 
the blade into his rival’s heart and, as a last touch of horror, 
twirled it round within the wound. The victim gave a last 
convulsive cry—and all was over. 


§ 4 


The assassin pushed the body with his foot before the fire- 
place, and with a pair of scissors cut the clothes off. As soon 
as it was stripped he drew the knees upon the chest and, with 
the leaden ribbon which he had prepared, he wound the 
corpse into a bundle as a spider winds a fly. Then he forced 
the gag into the mouth and fastened it with a brass safety- 
pin. It was designed to prevent the water from entering 
the body. 

Next he fetched the goat-cart from the kitchen and, laying 
a straw mat upon the bottom to keep the blood from dripping, 
he tried to lift the body into it. But the leaden bonds had 
rendered it too heavy for his strength, and he was forced to 
call his brother, who was watching in the garden. The 
two together got it stowed and covered with a counterpane, 
all ready to be taken to the river. 

It was now eleven o’clock. But it was Ascension Day, 
and bands of revellers were still singing in the roads. When 
at length the coast was clear they ventured forth, Fenayrou 
pushing the goat-carriage with its muffled wheels, while his 
wife and brother followed, Lucien carrying the coil of rope. 
Their progress was not free from trouble. The body wobbled 
in the cart, and three times came near to falling out upon the 
roadway, and they were forced to stop and readjust it. A 
wandering dog came up to sniff the counterpane and had 
to be kicked off. But at last they gained the bridge across 


the Seine. 
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In the middle of the bridge they stopped, and while 
Gabrielle held the shafts, the two others took the body from 
the cart, passed the rope beneath the arms, and lifted it 
upon the parapet. But now the cord became entangled, 
and it took time to work it free. Then, when they began to 
lower the body, weighted with the lead, it fell with such 
velocity that the rope, in rushing through their hands, stripped 
off the skin. As the body struck the water with a splash a 
fisherman some distance off remarked, ‘‘ That’s the butchers 
shooting offal here again.” 

Pulling up the rope they coiled it in the cart, and pro- 
ceeded to the villa. There Fenayrou changed his clothes, 
which were drenched from head to foot with blood, and 
made a bundle of them and of those of the dead man. The 
hammer he put into his pocket. The three then left the 
house, locked the door behind them, and set off for the 
station, to catch the last train back to Paris. Having a little 
time to wait, they partook of some refreshment at the buffet. 
Fenayrou drank three bocks and Lucien one, while Gabrielle 
took a glass of Chartreuse. One can fancy she required it. 

Finding an empty carriage on the train, they travelled 
second-class to Paris. As they passed across the Seine at 
Asniéres, Fenayrou threw the hammer into the river, as well 
as Aubert’s shoes, which were full of blood. A little farther 
on, he flung the dead man’s hat into a field, first ripping out 
the lining, which was marked with his initials. 

On reaching home Fenayrou hung up the bridal wreath 
again and restored her ring and trinkets to his wife. ‘‘ All 
that is over now,”’ he said; ‘* we are going to start afresh, 
as on our wedding day.”’ 


§ 5 


The next morning, Friday, they returned to Chatou, and 
all that day, and Saturday, were hard at work in cleaning 
up the parlour and getting rid of every vestige of the crime. 
They scrubbed the floors and goat-cart, burnt the straw mat 
and the counterpane and stripped the walls of paper— 
on which the pattern was a dance of shepherds—which 
were spattered thick with blood. By Sunday morning they 
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believed that not a trace of any kind was left. Fenayrou 
was So easy in his mind that he took his wife to see the races, 
and they picnicked on the grass. He was convinced that all 
was safe—that he had made no oversight, no error. He had 
made one, however—and that one was fatal. 

Eleven days after the crime, a sand-sifter, known, strange 
to say, by the nickname of the Chemist, was accosted by a 
sailor. ‘‘ There is a body over there,” the sailor said, 
‘““ under the boats yonder. I thought at first it was a dog, but 
it’s a man all right.”” The other pushed off in his boat, and 
on arriving at the spot discovered there a corpse, half- 
floating, half-washed up, wound round with coils of lead. 
It was Aubert’s body. And here it was that Fenayrou had 
made his single error. He had misjudged the lifting power 
of a dead body long in water, and had not used sufficient 
lead. 

The man went at once to the police. The body was 
brought in. Aubert’s sister, who since his disappearance 
had moved heaven and éarth to find him, identified him as 
her brother. The police, who had suspected Fenayrou, 
but had found no evidence against him, went straight to the 
assassin’s house. 

It was early in the morning, and Fenayrou and his wife 
were still in bed. On the summons he came downstairs 
in his dressing-gown. His manner was quite easy and un- 
ruffled, as if he were about to greet a friend. ‘‘ I have been 
expecting you,”’ he said to the chief detective. ‘‘ I knew that 
Aubert’s sister would denounce me. I am innocent, of 
course. I need hardly tell you that.” 

M. Macé, the chief detective, was a keen observer. He 
noted that the skin between the speaker’s right forefinger 
and the thumb had been recently stripped off. ‘‘ That is 
nothing,’”’ Fenayrou explained. ‘‘I hurt myself in slipping 
on a tramway.” It might be so; but the detective was not 
taking any chances. He put his man under arrest and sent 
him under guard to the police headquarters at Versailles. 
In the train the prisoner talked freely to his guards. 
‘* Aubert,” he said, ‘‘ was a woman-lover, a Lothario. No 
doubt he has been murdered by some injured husband. 
And serve him right. If I had caught him with my wife 
I would have killed him like a dog. Thank Heaven, he 
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never gave me reason to suspect him!’’ His manner was 
so natural, so entirely free and easy, that the officer in charge 
of him was convinced that they had taken the wrong man. 

In the meantime the chief detective, who had remained 
behind, had sent a message to the murderer’s wife to dress 
herself and come downstairs. As soon as she appeared he 
took her under his own charge. She said nothing at the 
moment, but in the carriage of the train to Versailles, in 
which were half a dozen other passengers, she seemed to 
waken from a kind of trance in which she had been sitting, 
and putting her lips to the detective’s ear she began to 
whisper to him. If the other persons in the carriage could 
have caught the meaning of that troubled murmur it would 
have thrilled them through and through. For she was 
pouring out a full confession, down to the minutest detail, 
of the story of the crime. 

As soon as M. Macé had got his prisoners together at 
Versailles—Lucien having also been arrested—he took the 
train alone to Chatou and paid a visit to the villa. A minute 
examination of the parlour showed that the floor had not 
only been scrubbed clean, but painted a dull red. A little 
sofa of green rep against the wall revealed a speck or two of 
blood. Opposite the sofa, and between the windows, hung 
a life-sized painting of a woman consoling a young girl, 
who was weeping at her knees. This picture bore a curious 
record of the crime. Between the woman’s knee and ankle 
the canvas had been slashed, and spurts of blood had 
spattered through upon the wall behind it. 


§ 6 


Next the detective interviewed the agent who had let the 
property to Fenayrou. It was arranged that the murderer, 
without a warning, should be confronted with him face to 
face. The detective sent a message to Versailles that the 
prisoners should be conducted to the spot. They came; 
and as they were led into the villa, the nerve of the assassin, 
for the first time, faltered. His throat went dry—he begged 
for water. Then came a scene of drama. All at once his 
eyes fell upon a man who stood before him and who fixed 
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him with a steady stare. In a moment, as by instinct, his 
arm flew up to hide his features. The act revealed his guilt. 

He knew that he was recognised and that the game was up. 
Bluff was useless; and he changed his tactics on the spot. 
‘“‘ Yes,”’ he said to the detective, ‘‘ itis true. I killed Aubert. 
And I will tell you why.’’ Henceforward, to the end, he 
set himself to play the part of the injured husband who, 
stung to frenzy by the Jealousy which Is as cruel as the grave, 
had struck to death the wrecker of his home. To such a 
crime of passion the laws of France are very lenient—but not 
to the slow atrocities of a cold and grim revenge. 

His confession—he still knew nothing of his wife’s—he 
afterwards filled out in detail while in prison. Their two 
accounts are independent, but they only differ slightly, and 
the investigations of the police confirm them both. They 
may be accepted, therefore, as an accurate account of what 
took place. And how vivid is the story which they set before 
our eyes ! 

The chief detective at once set to work to reconstruct the 
crime. With a gendarme in the part of Aubert, the assassin 
showed how he had lurked in hiding, how he had struck 
down the victim, how they had come to grips in a struggle 
to the death, how he had beaten down his enemy, how, over 
the prostrate form, he had “‘tasted the savage Joy of his 
revenge,” how he had driven the sword-cane through his 
rival’s heart. 

Then the goat-cart was produced, a gendarme was trussed 
up with rope in place of Aubert’s body, and Fenayrou, with 
his wife and brother following, wheeled the carriage to the 
bridge. There the rope was passed beneath the ‘ body’s ”’ 
arms and it was lifted to the parapet—they could hardly 
reconstruct the fall into the water. It should be noted that 
the assassin made no secret of the most atrocious details. 
Indeed he seemed to glory in them, as the last touches of an 
artist to a masterpiece of horror. 

A crowd of watchers had collected, in the mysterious way 
in which, on such occasions, spectators seem to spring out of 
the ground, and, guessing already what was in the wind, 
received the prisoners with yells of fury, and pelted them 
with stones. Gabrielle was so terrified that she had to be 
restored with smelling-salts. 
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Then they were taken back to Paris, and locked up in 
prison to await their trial. 


§ 7 


The trial took place in August at the Assize Court at 
Versailles. The excitement throughout France had been 
intense. The crowd outside the court was so enormous, and 
so threatening, that the prisoners ran a risk of being torn 
to pieces. As is usual in such cases, the women were the 
most relentless; and it was a hard task for the police to 
bring their charges safely through the hordes of termagants 
who, with hooked claws and fiery faces, were waiting, like 
a flock of furies, for their prey. 

Inside, the court was crowded to the ceiling. Spectators 
lodged upon the window-sills and held on by the bars. 
Below, the scene was like the first night of a play. On 
every hand were well-known faces—actors, artists, senators, 
philosophers and wits. There was Albert Wolff, the cele- 
brated painter; and a greater artist still, Alfred Stevens. 
There were Lafontaine and Coquelin the elder, the most 
brilliant figures on the stage; and there was Meilhac, who 
was writing plays for al] the leading theatres in Paris, now 
to be the spectator of a drama morejintense than any of his 
own. There, too, was a galaxy of ladies, with their fans 
and scent-bottles and lorgnettes. 

Before the prisoners appeared, the eyes of all were fixed, 
with thrills and murmurs, on the strange exhibits of the 
crime set forth upon a table in the centre of the court. There 
were seen the wolf-trap, the coil of leaden ribbon, the cord, 
the gag, the pick and shovel, and the goat-cart—and, lean- 
ing against the judge’s desk, the empty frame of Gabrielle’s 
portrait from which her husband had torn the canvas in his 
jealous rage. But what struck every eye and sent a thrill 
through every nerve, was the skull of the dead man, glisten- 
ing, white as ivory, broken in three places by the hammer 
which was lying by its side. 

Then the judges entered, and the prisoners were brought 
into the dock. Fenayrou, dressed in a coarse blue suit, 
which seemed to have been made for some one else, with 
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his red beard tousled and his eyes of sullen fire, presented a 
forbidding figure. Gabrielle, lifting her black veil, showed 
her face, as pale as death, with eyes that held no lustre. 
She seemed, the gazers whispered, like a thing of wax. As 
for Lucien, he looked like a copy of his brother, only dirtier. 
From time to time he bleated like a lamb. 

The President began the interrogation. Fenayrou was 
taken, step by step, through his confession. And now the 
audience heard, for the first time, the story in its details— 
or, rather, saw it acted. For the assassin showed a certain 
gift for stage effect, like that of a crude actor in a melo- 
drama. When he told how he had treated Aubert as a son, 
and how Aubert had requited his affection, ‘‘ Ah!” he 
cried, ‘‘the wretch! The villain!’’ And he threw his 
arms above his head with a roar that shook the rafters. 
When he described how he had stabbed his enemy, his voice 
went scaling upwards, until, as he came to the appalling 
words, ‘‘and then I drove the sword into his heart,” he 
ended in a cry of exultation, half-yell, half-laughter, like 
the scream of a hyena. By the time he reached the end 
of his recital] the audience were limp with horror. 


§ 8 


Then came the turn of Gabrielle—in all respects his 
opposite. She gave her evidence like a woman in a trance. 
Every word and motion seemed to come from a marble 
image half alive. She added little to her husband’s story. 
She was sorry for her fault in taking Aubert as a lover; 
but, as to the part which she had taken in the crime, she 
had acted for her children—for her children! That was 
all she had to say. 

When several witnesses had given evidence, the counsel 
for the prosecution rose to speak. The audience expected 
something fine—and what they got was very fine indeed. 
In fact, the trial, which is a classic of its kind, tis noted for 
the speeches of the advocates both for the prosecution and 
the defence. Rarely, indeed, in the course of a single case, 
can three such splendid efforts have been heard. 

The Prosecutor first went through the evidence, and then 
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summed up the case against the prisoner. Fenayrou, he 
said, had shown no sign of acting in a fit of sudden passion, 
such as may sweep a man to murder unawares, but had laid 
his plans of slow revenge with cold deliberation. As for 
Gabrielle, he described her as a cast-off mistress—she had 
heard, according to his theory, that her lover was about 
to marry, and, with all the fury of a woman scorned, had 
thrown herself into her husband’s plans of vengeance, heart 
and soul. 

‘* Gentlemen of the jurv,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ if you are“con- 
vinced that this man is a husband who has sought a just 
revenge, I will not ask of you to strike him without pity. 
But if you feel, as I have shown you, that his crime is nothing 
better than a ghastly murder, it will be for you to do your 
duty. As for his wife, ah, gentlemen, I think the fittest 
comment in her case is silence! Never a monster more 
complete, more hideous, has sat upon the benches of this 
dock. This woman is the perfect type of har, wanton, 
coward and deceiver! She also has deserved the penalty of 
death. 

‘‘ And now, gentlemen, one word and I have ended. 
When, in the hours to follow, the silver voice of eloquence is 
lifted, to blind your reason and to sway your hearts—ah, 
then, I charge you, gentlemen, that while, as men, you pity, 
as judges, you condemn! ” 

And with that, amidst ‘‘ prolonged sensation,’ the orator 
sat down. 

Then came the turn of the defending counsel—first, 
Maitre Demange for Fenayrou. The way in which he put 
the case is very striking : 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ there are certain husbands who, 
when their wives take lovers, resign themselves to be the 
happiest of the three. These are philosophers; but who 
respects them? This man has taken his revenge—taken 
it in savage fashion, as a half-wild mountaineer would take 
it, resolved that the wretch shall suffer who has spoiled his 
life. You may condemn him, gentlemen—it is impossible 
to despise him. Let me recall to you the tragic story of the 
knight, Sir Raoul, Lord of Coucy, who died at the Crusades 
and who charged his squire to bear his heart to England and 
to lay it at the feet of the Baroness de Feyel, the lady of his 
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love. It was her husband who received the heart, and he 
forced his wife to eat it! It is in the spirit of this baron 
of the Middle Ages that Fenayrou has thought fit to carry 
out his scheme of vengeance in the presence of his guilty 
wife. It was to be her expiation. 

“Gentlemen; there are three solutions open to you: 
death, penal servitude, acquittal.” 

At the word “‘ acquittal’? a deep murmur of resentment 
came from certain of the crowd. The speaker shot his 
flashing eyes around the court. 

‘“ Ah!” he cried, ‘‘ the crowd is cruel—as the crowd is 
always cruel! But you, gentlemen, you do not form your 
judgment like the crowd, but with your reason and your 
sense of justice. And never will your lips decree that a man 
who has avenged so foul a wrong against his name shall 
wear, throughout a life of prison, the green cap of the 
assassin, or, like the vilest criminal, shall climb the ladder of 
the guillotine! ”’ 

A finer piece of special pleading never thrilled a court. 

Then followed Gabrielle’s counsel, Clement de Royer, 
with an appeal that stirred the hearts of all who listened :- 

‘‘ Gentlemen, this man had threatened that he would kill 
her children. She knew that he would keep his word. 
She was like a mother who, when the house is burning, 
throws herself out of the window with her children in her 
arms. What matter if she perish, so her children may be 
saved! It was from this brute and bully that she strove 
to save them—from this demon, standing over her with a 
revolver crying, ‘ Obey me, aid me, or your sons shall die!’ 
You will have pity, gentlemen, upon this most unhappy 
woman, who was a wife no longer, but a slave—remembering 
that what for him had been the joy of vengeance, for her 
had been the horror of despair ! ”’ 


89 
The effect of these three speeches had been great. What 
would be their effect upon the verdict? As the jurymen 


filed out, the audience were agog with excitement and ex- 
pectation. So great was the tumult of discussion tnat when, 
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after an hour’s deliberation, the jury reappeared, the Presi- 
dent had some trouble in restoring order. But it was in 
the midst of a dead silence that at last the verdict was 
delivered. 

All three prisoners were found guilty of murder; but 

Gabrielle and Lucien with extenuating circumstances. 
Fenayrou was sentenced to the guillotine; Gabrielle to 
penal servitude for life; while Lucien got off with seven 
years. 
Fenayrou walked calmly from the dock. Gabrielle, 
though as white as marble, displayed no symptoms of 
emotion ; while Lucien was led out, bleating still, supported 
by two warders. 

This verdict, in the case of Fenayrou, was clearly right. 
If the trial had taken place in England, he would certainly 
have hanged. Gabrielle’s sentence has been much dis- 
cussed. The plea put forward by her counsel seems to us 
the sound one. In England she would, we think, have 


been acquitted. 


§ 10 


But this was not the end. The Court of Cassation, on 
appeal, descried a legal flaw, and ordered a new trial. This 
took place in the Assize Court of Paris. The same evidence 
was called ; the same facts were brought to light; but the 
verdict of the jury was a new and strange one. Fenayrou, 
like his wife, received extenuating circumstances, and, like 
her, was sent to penal servitude for life. That is to say, 
the assassin and torturer was no blacker in guilt than the 
girl whom he had forced to choose between her lover and her 
sons. As for Lucien, who had no kind of grievance against 
the man whom he had helped to butcher in cold blood, he 
was acquitted altogether—as if he had been as sheer an 
instrument of his brother’s will as the hammer or the goat- 
cart. The spectators in the court received this strange 
decision with a gasp of stupefaction. And well they might. 
The verdict is, perhaps, the most ridiculous on record. 

Gabrielle was sent to serve her term in Clermont Prison. 
There, her sweet and winning nature made her many friends. 
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She rose to be the mistress of the laundry. It is easy to 
imagine that her life in prison was far happier than her life 
with her ogre husband. She was released in 1903. 

As for him, he was conveyed to the penal settlement in 
New Caledonia. After a while, he was set to manage the 
dispensary, but being detected in an act of theft was reduced 
to the position of a ferryman. In the end he died of cancer 
of the liver. And with him passed away a viler wretch than 
any fiend of the Inferno 


THE TRAGEDY OF BELGRADE 


By HERBERT VIVIAN 


ln fairy tales the village beauty endures hunger, rags and 
contempt until Prince Charming comes to lead her off to the 
altar and the throne, then all her troubles are forgotten and 
she lives happily ever after. In real life, however, her old 
friends are consumed with jealousy when such fairy tales 
come true. So with Draga. People were kind enough tn 
adversity, but when she became Queen they sought to over- 
whelm her with mischievous memories of the past. Not 
content with taunts about poverty, ugliness and old age, they 
asserted (what does not always follow) that she was no better 
than she should be. 


RAGA LUNJEVITSA was born in a humble inn 

near the Danube on the 24th September 1867, and 
many are the fantastic stories which have gathered round 
her birth and career. A travelling Englishman who hap- 
pened to be staying at the inn, hearing a girl had just been 
born, practised his knowledge of astrology by casting her 
horoscope for the amusement of a Russian colonel. But the 
amusement died a quick death when he read that her fortune 
was practically that of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and that 
this little insignificant child was destined to become a Queen 
and to die a violent death. Scarcely daring to believe his 
own discovery, it is said that he invited an old peasant in the 
village, who was believed to possess second-sight, to give 
his views, only to find that the second prophecy was practi- 
cally identical with the first. Thus was the career of Draga 
Lunjevitsa settled from the moment of her birth. 


§ 1 


Her childhood was calm and uneventful, broken only by 


her assurance of her ultimate glory, which ran through 
640 
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everything she said and did. Her father had been Prefect 
of Shabats, one of the richest and most important towns in 
the country, but had retired on a small pension, which pro- 
vided comfort, though not luxury. She was taught all the 
simple accomplishments of a housewife, and a smattering of 
the French, German and Russian languages, but to her 
these were simply pawns in the great game of life, the 
eventual glory of being a Queen. She grew up with one 
idea ever recurring amongst her childish thoughts of dolls 
and toys—‘' I am to be a Queen some day.’’ Her dolls’- 
house was a court, her dolls were courtiers, and her nurse 
was a lady-in-waiting. Her playfellows she treated with 
regal ceremony, assuming that obedience was their duty 
and her right. 

It is supposed that she knew that it had been said she 
would be a widow when her King married her, for she made 
little or no protest when, while still a child, she was married 
to a Bohemian engineer named Mashin. It is even stated 
that this was a love match, but if so the love cannot have 
lasted very long, for Mashin was a drunkard and a gambler— 
not at all a suitable companion for this sympathetic, tactful 
girl, whose beauty attracted all she met. Her dark, fiery 
eyes could melt into the most caressing tenderness, but her 
general expression was one of determination as well as 
refinement. Her abundance of dark brown hair, her clearly 
cut nose and mouth, and her well-poised, still slender figure 
made up a personality it was difficult to resist. But her life 
with Mashin was far from happy, for he treated her with 
brutal violence, and she eventually obtained a divorce on this 
account. Soon after, he died of delirium tremens, and the 
Mashin family seem to have held her responsible, for practi- 
cally all her ultimate troubles can be traced to them. 

Draga’s life at this period became far from comfortable. 
Her income amounted to only 52s. a month, and she was 
hard put to it to keep her head above water. At this time 
her favourite distraction was found in attending the weekly 
meetings of a choral society, held on the ground-floor of the 
house in which she lived. These meetings often lasted far 
into the small hours of the morning, and the future Queen 
of Serbia might have been seen seated on a wooden bench, 
with the arm of a professor or a forester or a tradesman round 


aI 
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her waist, singing the melancholy old Serbian ballads. Sing- 
ing, however, did not bring in bread and butter, and it was 
necessary to find some means of increasing her pittance, so 
she obtained occasional employment in teaching French and 
German. But it was her fixed ambition to rise from the 
poverty into which she had been plunged and, one day, 
using all her fascination, she sought an interview with one of 
the Ministers, with a view to laying her case before Queen 
Nathalie. 

A short while after, she was appointed lady-in-waiting to 
Queen Nathalie, whose husband, King Milan, had abdicated 
in favour of his son Alexander. The enemies of Draga have 
pretended that she was only a sort of superior chambermaid, 
and an imaginative Viennese journalist depicted her blacking 
her mistress’s boots. This is on a par with the other lies 
and calumnies which, emanating from the Mashin family, 
were wittily summed up as “ machinations ”’ by King Alex- 
ander. In reality Draga became a great favourite with 
Queen Nathalie, went about everywhere and visited foreign 
courts with her, wrote her letters and received all manner of 
confidences. 


§ 2 


In 1898 Draga met King Alexander at Queen Nathalie’s 
villa near Biarritz and the two fell madly in love. It has 
been said that her cyes hypnotised him, but the fact is that 
she was the one woman in the world who had ever attracted 
him, Alexander at this time was extraordinarily stubborn, 
and somewhat headstrong, with a passion for upsetting the 
plans of his Governments. He was quick in understanding, 
but regarded the discomfiture of his Ministers with mis- 
chievous delight, and would acquiesce in a proposal only to 
begin plotting against it immediately afterwards. 

There can be no doubt that his love for Draga was the 
ruling passion of his life. A story 1s told how he would 
linger in a fireless room, trembling with cold, in the hope of 
exchanging a few words with her. Queen Nathalie soon 
noticed the state of affairs, and bade him put Draga out of 
his mind, but with his customary obstinacy he refused point- 
blank, and Draga was invited to resign her position. 
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A few weeks later she returned to Belgrade, but to live 
in very different circumstances. Many disagreeable com- 
ments were aroused by the fact that she was now able to take 
a fine house and wear jewels and drive about in her own 
carriage, but nothing has ever really been proved against 
her It is known, however, that her influence over Alexander 
was tremendous, and mainly for the best. She was the only 
person who could influence the King, and did her best to 
restrain his uncompromising conduct, but it is thought 
that her power at Court was not so great as is generally 
supposed. 

Many endeavours were made to induce the King to break 
with Draga, but with no avail. Then he agreed to marry 
a German Princess, and left all details to be arranged by his 
father, the exiled Milan. In the meantime the Russian 
Minister began to visit Madame Mashin and to curry favour 
with her, in the hope of inducing her to support his policy, 
and rumours began to grow apace. Very soon all the chief 
people in Belgrade, including diplomatists and their wives, 
came to her evening parties. She held quite a little Court, 
charming everyone with her wit, grace and versatility, and 
she and Alexander were constantly together. In 1899 
Alexander went to Meran, and she followed and took up 
her abode close to his villa. 

Everyone concluded that she was his mistress, and her 
enemies were divided into two camps—those who blamed her 
frailty, and those who blamed her cunning im trying to 
persuade him that the only road to her affections lay through 
the church door. But no one suspected that he would 
marry her. In fact, the arrangements for his marriage with 
the German Princess had been completed, and the German 
Empress went so far as to congratulate the Serbian Minister 
at Berlin on the approaching union. Next day the papers 
announced the betrothal of Alexander and Draga. 

The sensation was enormous throughout Serbia. All 
sorts of people came to Alexander with denunciations of 
Draga, but he impetuously refused to listen. George 
Genchich, then Minister of the Interior, afterwards one of 
the regicides, said to the King: “‘ Sire, you cannot marry her. 
She has been everybody’s mistress, mine among the rest.”’ 
The King struck him across the face, exclaiming: ‘‘ How can 
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I believe you, who forced your wife to become my father’s 
mistress ? ”’ 

Then there were attempts to kidnap her and carry her 
across the frontier, but a strong guard was placed outside 
her house until the wedding day, which passed off with 
enormous popular enthusiasm. Bitter as the opposition 
was, it did not extend much beyond the circle of politicians 
and various Court ladies who envied her success. The 
honeymoon was spent in a progress through the interior of 
Serbia, their Majesties being acclaimed everywhere with 
the utmost loyalty and affection, and fresh joy was soon 
provided by rumours of a happy event, expected for June or 
July 1901. 

A distinguished gynecologist issued a bulletin confirming 
the rumour; the Czar and Czarina of Russia sent costly 
presents to the Queen and promised to be god-parents. 
Then rumours began to take shape that there had been a 
mistake and that no heir was to be expected. The Emperor 
of Austria dispatched two physicians to investigate, and they 
drew up a document which shattered Queen Draga’s hopes, 
but they admitted tat the earlier bulletin might have been 
justified at the time. All sorts of wild stories were circu- 
lated by the Queen’s enemies. She was even accused of 
designing to palm off a child of her sister, Madame Petrovich, 
as her own. More doctors were summoned from Vienna 
and Budapest, and soon the people came sadly to the con- 
clusion that the Queen could never hope to have an heir. 

There was talk of a divorce and the Austrian Press pub- 
lished extravagant stories, for instance that the King had 
taken the Queen by the throat and struck her because she 
refused to give him a few pounds saved out of her pin-money. 
As a matter of fact, their relations were uniformly affectionate ; 
as weeks and months went by, the devotion of their honey- 
moon only increased, and they could scarcely bear to be out 
o1 each other’s sight for an instant. 


§ 3 


Meanwhile a plot was being engineered by a few dis- 
appointed politicians and unruly officers moved by private 
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resentment and greed of gain. They signed what is known 
in Scottish history as a ‘‘ land,” pledging themselves to kill 
the King and Queen. Very slowly, very carefully, during 
fully two years, they enrolled fresh conspirators and de- 
veloped all their plans until the opportune moment arrived. 
Then they struck surely and swiftly, all the details being 
mapped out with such consummate craft that the slightest 
hitch was impossible. Meanwhile, many of the traitors 
were enjoying the confidence and even the generosity cf the 
sovereigns they had sworn to kill, eating at their table, 
wearing their livery, fawning for promotion and presents. 

The first serious attempt is known as the Alavantich 
incident, which occurred at Shabats in the spring of 1902. 
It was passed off at the time by the Court party as the act 
of a madman, with a tendency towards melodrama; by 
the opposition as a pretended plot, such as King Milan of 
Serbia used to organise when he desired a pretext for casting 
his enemies into prison. 

A strange adventurer, with three companions, suddenly 
arrived at Shabats at four o’clock in the morning from the 
other side of the Save. In his hand was a brown-puaper 
parcel, which contained the uniform of a Serbian general. 
Having retired to a shed and put this on, he made his way to 
the custom-house and ordered the officials to follow him. 
This they did, either out of curiosity or under the impression 
that the man really was a Serbian general. With his in- 
creasing band he went to the Town Hall and proclaimed 
Peter Karageorgevich King of Serbia. Presently, however, 
a colonel terminated the whole affair by wounding Alavantich 
mortally. 

It is a significant fact that the famous Sixth Regiment, 
which afterwards carried out the murder of the King and 
Queen, was then quartered at Shabats, but the plot was badly 
organised, and it seems that, even if the Sixth Regiment had 
declared for Peter, King Alexander would have had no 
difficulty in suppressing the revolt. 

Yet the plot was maturing. Early in 1903 the conspirators 
obtained for a young man a position as scullion in the Royal 
kitchens, and instructed him to put some poison into a dish 
which the King and Queen were sure to eat. Luckily, 
however, the head cook happened to come in just as the 
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youth was scattering a white powder into the saucepan. His 
suspicions were aroused and a series of questions extorted 
unsatisfactory answers. At last the cook said, ‘‘ Let me 
see you eat some of this stuff.’ The boy protested and 
resisted, but at length he was forced to eat the poisoned food 
and died in great agony within half an hour, though doctors 
were sent for and did all they could for him. 

The three leaders in the conspiracy were George Genchich, 
Dragomir Rajovich and Colonel Alexander Mashin. Gen- 
chich was the only civilian who took part in the murders 
and, it is said, the only sober man among the conspirators 
that night. The other two had been creatures of King 
Milan and resented his expulsion from the country. Colonel 
Mashin was a brother of Draga’s first husband, who had 
hated her chiefly because he knew that he had treated her 
bidly, and the colonel kept alive his brother’s hostility in a 
savage spirit of vendetta. He invented every sort of calumny 
against Draga, and even went so far as to accuse her of 
having poisoned her first husband, though he must have 
known full well that the death was caused by drink. 

Surely never can a conspiracy to kill a King and Queen 
have been known beforehand to so many people. The plot 
was almost common gossip in Belgrade, and every frequenter 
of a coffee-house must have known that something was afoot. 
The Serbian newspapers in Hungary were publishing violent 
attacks on King Alexander and asserting that the day of 
vengeatice was at hand. Warnings poured in upon the 
palace trom every quarter ; officers who had been approached 
by the conspirators sent in denunciations ; anonymous letters 
came in by almost every post bidding their Majesties be on 
their guard. But neither the King nor the Queen took the 
faintest notice. 


§ 4 


The King seemed in unusually good spirits on the 1oth of 
June 1903, and it was only after dinner that he remarked 
that the weather had depressed him. At ten o’clock a 
military band played in the garden in jfront of the palace, 
as was usual in summer, and the King and Queen sat with 
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her Majesty’s brothers and sisters upon the balcony in full 
view of the passing crowd. At half-past eleven all went to 
bed and the palace was soon plunged in darkness. 

Meanwhile the conspirators were busily completing their 
preparations and working themselves up with strong drink 
for their desperate enterprise. Some spent the evening at 
the Military Club, others in houses of ill-fame, and others 
at the ‘‘ Serbian Crown,”’ a coffee-house with a long verandah 
full of little tables immediately facing the gardens at the 
extreme east of the town. It is a favourite resorton summer 
evenings when people listen to the gipsy bands and watch 
the fireflies among the trees. 

Here uproarious applause was aroused when one of the 
conspirators called for the Draga March. It seemed as 
though the band could not play it too often. No sooner 
had it come to an end than the officers clamoured to have it 
all over again, and innocent observers wondered at this 
sudden display of enthusiasm for the Queen, or else at the 
wild laughter which accompanied each fresh demand for the 
tune. 

It was a great carouse. Bottle after bottle of Negotin 
wine and many decanters of Slivovits (plum brandy) were 
consumed to all sorts of mysterious toasts. The faces of 
the officers grew redder and more shiny, their eyes sparkled 
like those of wild beasts, and there was something peculiarly 
devilish about the madness of their laughter. 

As the hours drew on, a different mood seemed to come 
over the spirit of the revellers. ‘Their laughter had lost all 
mirth. From time to time they would consult their watches, 
and there would be a whisper of anxiety lest the moment 
should be missed for their rendezvous. No two clocks or 
watches keep the same time in Belgrade, and it would have 
been as dangerous to appear upon the scene too early as 
too late. 

At last someone made a move, and groups of unsteady 
figures in full uniform made their way over the rocky cobbles 
of the streets in the direction of the Palace. Someone began 
humming Queen Draga’s march and another exclaimed 
bitterly : ‘‘ To-night Draga will dance to a different tune.” 

Shortly before two o’clock in the morning of the 11th of 
June a battalion of infantry was ordered out of the barracks 
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of the Sixth Regiment, and led to the Palace, where they 
proceeded to occupy every approach. The soldiers must 
have had some idea that great events were afoot, but they 
certainly did not know that the King and Queen were about 
to be murdered. The awful deed was carried out simply 
and solely by officers. 

Forty of them arrived at the back entrance to the Palace 
grounds, and an officer of the guard, who had been won 
over, quietly unlocked the gate. As he was doing so, one 
faithful officer rushed out and tried to prevent the opening 
of the gate, but the invaders swept him aside, putting a 
bullet into his head as they passed. 

Rushing up the steps to the door of the Palace, they found 
it closed, Captain Naumovich, who was to have admitted 
them, having fallen off into a drunken sleep. The con- 
spirators, however, had come prepared for every emergency. 
The door was blown open with dynamite and the Palace 
lay at their mercy. 

The rest of the story is difficult to verify with any degree 
of accuracy. The conspirators were mad with drink and 
excitement, and can scarcely have known what they were 
doing. Immediately after the crime they were willing 
enough to talk, and it is possible that some of them may have 
exaggerated the details of their crime in a boastful spirit. 
Later on, when there was talk of punishment being exacted 
by Europe, their lips were sealed and much milder versions 
were spread abroad, though even they were sufficiently 
horrible. 

One of the heroes of this awiul hour was General Lazar 
Petrovich, the King’s favourite aide-de-camp, who remained 
faithful to the last. Naumovich had attempted to drug 
him, but without complete success. He was awakened by 
the shots in the courtyard and went to the door of the Palace 
in a half-dazed condition. Hearing the murderers clamour- 
ing for admission, he ran to the telephone to summon help, 
but found that the wires had been cut. Then came the 
dynamite explosion, whereby the front door was burst open. 
Either he then cut the electric wires in order to baffle the 
conspirators by plunging the Palace in darkness, or else 
the lighting apparatus was destroyed by the explosion. A 
parley seems to have ensued, while some of the conspirators 
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were sent across the road to demand candles from the nearest 
house. 

General Petrovich calmly inquired what was the meaning 
of this intrusion. The officers replied that they had come to 
demand the King’s abdication and the expulsion of Draga. 
They pointed out that resistance was useless, and some of 
them forced their way at once to the Royal bedchamber, 
where neither the King nor the Queen could be found. 
Returning to General Petrovich, they threatened to shoot 
him at once unless he revealed the hiding-place of their 
Majesties. 

Realising that everything might be gained by delay, he 
replied that they had taken refuge in the cellars. Here 
some two hours were passed in groping about in semi- 
darkness, the General doing all he possibly could to gain 
time. The keys of the cellar had to be found, and this was 
made as difficult as possible. Then the gang of officers 
had to search every hole and corner, peering into recesses, 
overturning barrels and ransacking the whole place. They 
grew more and more wildly exasperated, but the General, 
perfectly calm, kept up the pretence of assisting their search. 
At last it became clear that the victims were not in the cellars, 
and the officers returned upstairs to the Palace, killing 
General Petrovich on the staircase 


§ 5 


Meanwhile the King and Queen had taken refuge in a 
little room where the Queen kept her dresses. While the 
search was going on in the cellars, the King went to the 
window, tore a curtain right off, broke the glass and shouted 
to the soldiers outside to come to his rescue. They, however, 
had been told that the officers in the Palace were protecting 
the King against a conspiracy set on foot by Draga. So 
they paid no attention to the calls of their sovereign, but 
remained patiently where they were. Even then, after 
the King had appeared at the window, there seemed, oddly 
enough, still no clue to the whereabouts of the victims. 

The officers were now mad with fear as well as drink. 
Loyal troops might arrive at any moment to the rescue, and 
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failure in the conspiracy would mean an ignominious death. 
They rushed back to the Royal bedroom, probing about 
with their swords and firing shots wildly in every direction. 
One story is that a shot went through the wall and grazed 
the Queen’s ear, whereupon she gave an involuntary cry 
and thus revealed the hiding-place. Another story is that 
the conspirators seized upon the King’s personal servant 
and threatened him with instant death, whereupon he drew 
their attention to a knob in the wall behind the bed. This 
was the handle of the hidden door to the wardrobe, but it 
would not work, as the King and Queen had bolted them- 
selves in. Axes were fetched and the door was broken 
open. The King and Queen were now at the mercy of their 
murderers. 

According to one version, the Queen begged piteously 
for her life. but the King uttered no word. He embraced 
the Queen, made the sign of the cross, and they fell together, 
the King riddled with thirty-six bullets, the Queen with 
fourteen; then the executioners stabbed the helpless lady 
as she lay on the ground. 

According to another version, Colonel Mishich first 
entered the closet alone. He found the King clad only in 
a pair of trousers and a red silk shirt, while the Queen wore 
a petticoat, a pair of white silk stays and one yellow silk 
stocking. She stood in one corner, cowering among her 
clothes, while the King tried to shield her and showed no 
sign of fear. Without a word, Mishich shot him in the neck 
with an explosive bullet. The Queen rushed forward to 
support the King and Mishich withdrew, being succeeded 
by Colonel Mashin, who had stipulated for the privilege 
of killing his sister-in-law. He fired at the Queen but 
missed her. Then Lieutenant Saurich shot over his shoulder 
and hit her in the breast. Then there was a volley by several 
officers, who proceeded to hack the King and Queen with 
their swords, gashing her face and arms. After stabbing 
the King many times, they took up both bodies and flung 
them into the gardens through the window. 

A correspondent of the Daztly Telegraph was told by one 
of the conspirators: ‘* We were terribly excited and hardly 
know how we killed the Queen. What I do recollect is 
that, when we discovered them, we drew our sabres and 
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hewed off the fingers of the King and Queen. The King 
had only a thumb left; I don’t know how many fingers 
were cut off the Queen’s hand.”’ 

After the bodies had been thrown out of the window, 
the murderers proceeded to ransack the Palace in search of 
money. It 1s not known how much they found, but they 
carried off everything of value which they came across. For 
days and weeks all sorts of mementoes of the King and Queen 
were to be bought very cheaply from the thieves and pawn- 
brokers of Belgrade. Then the officers went off to commit 
other murders in the town, including those of the Qucen’s 
brothers, the Prime Minister, the Minister of the Interior 
and various other loyal persons. 


§ 6 


The bodies of the King and Queen lay for two hours in 
the garden. According to one story, the King remained 
alive for a long time, writhing in agony, but this seems 
unlikely in view of the great number of wounds which he 
had received. Towards dawn, the Russian Miuinister, 
Charikof, who lived immediately across the road and had 
been watching the proceedings from behind his blinds, went 
across with his servants and ordered the bodies to be taken 
into the Palace. As this was about to be done one of the 
officers sent for the hose and had it turned on to the bodies to 
remove the coagulated blood. They were then laid upon 
the kitchen table and some surgeons, who had been hurriedly 
sent for, were instructed to hold a post-mortem. Persons 
who saw the bodies have stated that their appearance was 
terrible. In spite of all the wounds on her face, an expression 
of agony could still be seen on the Queen’s features. The 
King’s face was much swollen and almost blue, whether from 
the fall out of the window or from kicks which he received 
when lying on the ground it is impossible to say. Guards 
were placed outside the Palace all day, but all sorts of people 
were allowed to come in and gaze upon the royal victims. 
Those who did so appear to have been for the most part 
enemies of the dynasty. 

In the evening coffins were brought, and some policemen 
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were ordered by the officers to put the bodies in. As they 
were doing this gently and reverently, one of the officers 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Make haste, will you? I can’t waste my time 
like this. Fling the dogs in anyhow, and if they won’t go 
in trample them down with your feet.”” The policemen paid 
no attention to this order, whereupon the officer pushed them 
aside and trampled upon the bodies himself. 

Then a number was affixed to each coffin for official 
identification, and late at night a cart arrived. It was the 
one usually employed for conveying the bodies of suicides 
and murderers to the cemetery. For some reason or other 
the coffins could not be placed in it, so two other carts were 
procured, one generally used for taking smallpox cases to 
the hospital, and the other for conveying their clothes to be 
disinfected. At half-past one in the morning of the 12th of 
June the funeral took place. The infected carts were driven 
through a back gate of the Palace to the old cemetery of 
St. Mark’s, and as the procession passed the stables, the 
King’s horse neighed very loudly, as though aware in some 
mysterious way of what was taking place. Two rough 
wooden crosses were then stuck carelessly into the ground 
outside the tombs with the simple inscriptions : ‘‘ Alexander 
Obrenovich ”’ and ‘‘ Draga Obrenovich.”’ 

On All Soul’s Day it is usual for the pope to recite a prayer, 
burn some incense and bless every grave, even those of 
paupers. In 1903, this ceremony would have been omitted 
at the graves of the late sovereigns, had not the poor women 
of Belgrade repaired to St. Mark’s and compelled a pope to 
do his duty. When he pronounced the words, ‘' May God 
give peace to His servants King Alexander and Queen 
Draga,”’ the whole congregation wept loudly and bitterly, 
and one by one they bent down to kiss the simple crosses 
which mark the last resting-place of the Royal victims. 


THE RETURN OF MARTIN GUERRE 


By RICHARD D. S. M‘MILLAN 


S the shades of evening were falling one day towards the 

close of the year 1557, a woman sat in the garden of her 
home in the village of Artigat, in Gascony, France. She was 
not alone, for, in addition to her son, who was playing at her 
feet, there were two younger women who, at the moment, 
were standing at the hedge in the far corner of the garden 
talking animatedly to a neighbour. The woman with the 
little boy was weeping, and it was through a thin mist of 
tears that she looked down upon her son. The child had 
been asking about his father, and it was memory of her 
husband recalled by these words that had brought such a 
melancholy aspect to her countenance. 

With an effort she stifled the sobs that shook her slim young 
figure ; but she had only momentary control of her emotions, 
for, shortly after, she burst out weeping afresh. Unre- 
strained, the tears coursed down her cheeks ; then impulsively 
she stooped down and snatched the child into her arms, hold- 
ing him tight to her bosom as if afraid that that same malign 
fate which had taken her husband away should try also to 
wrest her babe from her, deprive her of all she now held dear 
in life. 

‘* Why do you cry again, mama ?”’ 

It was the child speaking, and he tugged at his mother’s 
hands, which she had raised to her face to hide her tears. 


‘Your poor daddy!” the woman replied. ‘I cannot 
forget! Oh, will he never come back . . . never come back 
to me?” 


It was as if she addressed her remarks to some person 
other than the boy; and, indeed, the truth was that as she 
spoke she had forgotten the present and in her mind’s eye 
had been conjured up another scene, which she saw enacted 


once again, each angry word and action, as if it had all 
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occurred but yesterday instead of years before, years which 
had dragged their slow course and brought lines of suffering 
to the still fair face of the young mother. 

Every detail of that scene was stamped indelibly upon her 
brain—she saw herself accuse her husband of having allowed 
someone else to supplant his wife in his affections, and she 
recalled his hot avowal of innocence. Then he had laughed, 
and before she had known rightly what she did she had lifted 
a stone and struck him on the head, a blow which had brought 
the blood streaming over his eyes so that she thought she had 
mortally wounded him. At once all penitent, she had 
rushed to him with words of love; but, mad with pain 
and anger, he had started to his feet and disappeared among 
the trees. 

That was eight years ago. And from that day to this she 
hac never heard of, or seen, the man she loved. At first the 
villagers had said he must have gone to the war and been 
killed. She would not at the time believe this, but as the 
years had passed and despair had taken possession of her 
heart, she told herself that such indeed must have been his 
fate. 

She sighed deeply, kissed the boy, and had risen to her 
feet with the intention of passing into the house, when she 
stopped at the sound of one of the two girls speaking. Her 
words were followed by a quick and eager rejoinder from the 
other. The weman with the child could not hear what was 
said, but saw the younger girl pointing, in great excitement, 
to a figure approaching the house. The young mother 
followed her gaze, and saw that the newcomer was a man. 
When she caught sight of his features her heart leapt to her 
mouth, and she would have cried out had she not believed 
herself to be suffering from an hallucination. As the man 
approached she tried to quell her beating heart, but her 
agitation became more and more pronounced. By this time 
the two girls had gone to the gate, and the one who had first 
spoken now called shrilly : 

‘‘ Bertrande! Bertrande! Come quickly 

The latter did not move, but waited until the stranger, 
having opened the gate and spoken to the girls, approached 
her. She had closed her eyes, and when she opened them 
again she found the man was by her side. And now she knew 
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it was no illusion—the newcomer was, in every respect, the 
image of her husband ! 

She did not spcak, for she had been deprived of volition ; 
nor, for a space, did the others ; and it was the stranger who 
at last broke silence. 

‘‘ My darling, my Bertrande,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ do you not 
know me... me, your own Martin?” 

She did not reply, for a vague fear had assailed her. As 
she stood thus dumb, one of the girls advanced, and shaking 
her arm gently, said: ‘ Bertrande, speak! Do you not 
see itis Martin? Martin, your husband, our brother, come 
back to you. Speak to him.” 

Bertrande passed her hand over her eyes. Was she 
dreaming, or was this really Martin Guerre, her husband, 
returned as if from the grave ? The same dark-complexioned 
face, the same flashing eyes, the same endearing smile? So 
like, yet—so different! Could it be really he, or had grief 
conspired to play some unkind trick upon her senses ?_ Before 
she could properly decide, the man had approached closer 
and taken her unresisting, almost lifeless, figure within his 
arms. 

‘* My darling, again I tell you it is your Martin come back 
to you. Give me a kiss, sweetheart.” 

He bent his head over hers and next moment had imprinted 
upon her lips a kiss which, while laden with all the passion 
of the man’s fierce, emotional nature, aroused in her only a 
dread, a strange dread, which she could not explain. She 
shuddered, and next moment had fainted 1n the other’s arms. 


To understand the real significance of this meeting—which 
constitutes one of the strangest incidents in what is perhaps 
the most astounding cause célébre in France—I must ask the 
reader to gaze in fancy upon another scene, which, set as it 
was amid the turmoil of war, was yet destined to be fruitful 
of more drama, perhaps more sorrow and suffering, than even 
Armageddon itself. 

The combined armies of England and Spain were drawn 
up before the French at St. Quentin. Among the latter 
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troops were two soldiers who, whether because of their re- 
markable, almost unbelievable resemblance to one another, 
or for some other reason, had become the fastest of friends. 
They had made the acquaintance of each other in the army 
and had become known to their comrades as “ the in- 
separables.”’ It was laughingly said that what the one knew 
you would also expect the other to know. This was true to 
a certain extent, for they had exchanged confidences until 
most of their respective histories were as an open book to 
both. But while the one exercised a certain restraint upon 
his tongue, the other, as this story will show, was loquacious 
to the point of indiscretion and confided matters which for 
his own interests—as well as for the interests of those he held 
most dear in all the world—would have been better by far 
to have been left unsaid. 

When we come upon them we find that one of the pair had 
been wounded in the leg, fatally it was feared, by a musket 
ball, and the other stood beside him to minister to his needs. 

‘*Arnauld! Arnauld!’’ It was the wounded man’s 
voice, calling in his delirious suffering. 

‘“ Yes?” the other asked; ‘‘ what is it? Is your pain 
better, comrade? I have stanched the wound. Soon the 
surgeon will be here. Try to rest.” 

‘“T cannot rest. My agony is too great. And my last 
hour is near. I know. There is one last request I would 
make of you—will you promise me that it shall be fulfilled ? ”’ 

‘* Whatever is in my power I will do,’’ came the reply. 

‘It is this,” the wounded man proceeded. ‘ Whenever 
you can—when the war is finally at an end—go to my wife 
and tell her that I died fighting for my country on the battle- 
field. She will be pleased . . . pleased to know... .” 

A spasm of pain shook him and silenced him for a space, 
but later he went on : 

‘*'You know where to find her, Arnauld. Bertrande de 
Rols in the village of Artigat. Of course you know, my 
friend! Then say you will do this for me.”’ 

Before the other could reply the wounded man gave a gasp 
and fell back. With a quick movement his friend bent over 
him, and in that instant the careful observer would have been 
more than ever struck by the similarity, down to the minutest 
detail, between the two. Thus, while the wounded man had 
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two double teeth in the lower jaw, so had his companion ; 
both had a twisted nail on the first finger of the left hand ; 
each had a mark, as if from a burn or blow, on the forehead : 
both had four warts on the right hand (one being placed 
under the little finger) ; and, most remarkable of all, each 
had a tiny red mark, no larger than a pin-head, in the left 
eye. 

The stooping figure placed his ear to the body of the 
wounded man to listen for the beating of his heart. No 
sound came. Again he listened. Still there was no move- 
ment. There was no doubt about it ... the soldier was 
dead. 

When realisation of the fact dawned upon the survivor he 
drew himself to his feet, and with a strange light of exultation 
in his eyes, exclaimed beneath his breath, at the same time 
extending his arms: 

‘* Behold Iam reborn! Adieu, Arnauld de Tily. I know 
thee no longer! Thy place has been usurped by Martin 
Guerre |” 

Darkness had now fallen. In a trice the speaker had 
stooped again and run his hands through the corpse’s 
pockets, abstracting money, as well as papers, letters, and 
any and every clue to identity. At last, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, he turned away, to be swallowed up in the blackness 
of the night. 

Soon after, as if to mark their displeasure at the scene 
which had just been enacted, the heavens opened, and 
torrents of rain poured down upon the field of battle. Almost 
simultaneously the cannon of the opposing armies burst out 
afresh, and the night was made hideous with the flash and 
roar of them. Then, to make the pandemonium more 
complete, thunder and lightning joined forces with puny 
man. The scene was awe-inspiring, terrorising, and as the 
troops advanced to the attack, their tunics glistening wet, 
they were illumined by the lightning as a silent ghost-like 
army. 

With exultation at his heart, and careless of the devastation 
all around him, the retreating figure hurried from the battle- 
field which had provided him with this unexpected but gladly 
welcomed opportunity of replenishing his fortunes at the 
expense of someone else. An adventurer of the baser sort, 
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Arnauld de Tily allowed few opportunities for self-profit to 
slip past him. Gifted with illimitable audacity, he had not 
paused for a moment at the thought of impersonating the 
other, and now, fully equipped with documentary and verbal 
proof as to his assumed identity, he was consumed with eager- 
ness to put the experiment to the test. 


§ 2 


In a few days he reached the village of Artigat, and as he 
walked along the streets he was hailed, with amazement, by 
old friends, who did not for a moment doubt that this was 
Martin Guerre returned at last to his wife and child. They 
clustered round him, slapping him on the back, shaking him 
by the hand ; and to all their greetings he responded warmly. 
They accompanied him, some of them, to near his home; 
and at last, alone, outwardly calm but inwardly quaking, he 
had strode up to the garden. 

Martin Guerre, as such, for the purposes of the story, we 
must term the impostor, had anticipated suspicion on the 
part of his wife, and even after he had kissed her and, with his 
two sisters, they had walked to the door and into the living- 
room, he was aware of a barrier of reserve between them. 
A consummate actor, he was master of the situation; and 
leading his wife to a chair, he took her on his knee and 
exclaimed : 

‘“ My precious, you still seem to be in doubt. Have I 
changed so much? If I have it is with suffering! How I 
have yearned for this moment ; how I pictured it, as J lay for 
weary months in hospital recovering from my wound! But 
I saw you all smiles, your tender brown eyes moist with 
pleasure! And little Sanxi came running to his daddy with 
outstretched arms. Surely I am not entirely forgotten ? ”’ 

The woman bowed her head. Strange tremors had 
possession of her; vague fears which yet took on no definite 
shape. She did not reply, and the other went on : 

‘““ Sec, my deurest, I still have the ring which you gave me 
all those years ago when we were marricd. And you have 
mine? Yes, I see it on your finger. Do you recall, Ber- 
trande, that day of our marriage ? How pretty and joyous 
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you were! And your uncle, Pierre, how unusually jocular ! 
Do you remember how we told each other, after the ceremony, 
that we would never let our love grow cold, never be parted ? 
And neither we should, had you not become so jealous and 
suspicious. You remember when you struck me? See, here 
is still the mark.” 

Her heart fluttering with a new conviction, which was 
quickly banishing her doubts, the young wife looked upon 
the figure of Martin. He had changed but little in feature ; 
and, indeed, the only difference was that he was older. His 
voice perhaps was harsher, and he limped, but that, of 
course, was owing to the wound which had so long kept him 
from her. The man talked on, and when he proceeded to 
speak with knowledge of the most intimate secrets of their 
married life, the last vestige of doubt vanished from her mind 
absolutely and completely. 

The colour came back to her pale cheeks, where for so long 
it had been a stranger; the years of sorrow seemed to be all 
of a sudden intangible, enveloped in mist; Joy welled into 
her heart, for that of which she had so long dreamed and 
yearned for had at last come true—hcer husband had returned. 

She stretched out her arms and he took her in his. Again 
he kissed her, and as she nestled in his embrace she 
whispered : 

‘‘ Martin, tell me again it 1s really you; tell me I am not 
dreaming ! ”’ 

‘* Sweetheart, I have come back never to Jeave you again ! 
Let us forget the past, and, unitcd more firmly than ever in 
our love, begin our lives anew.?’’ 

Bertrande’s mother, who had been visiting in the village, 
now arrived along with Martin’s sisters (who in the mean- 
time had discreetly gone for a walk so that they should not 
intrude upon the happy reunion), and the little gathering 
listened far into the night while the warrior told his story. 
After the incident of the quarrel, he said, he had taken to a 
life of wandering, which, after the restraint of married life, 
at first seemed to be the realisation of all his dreams. To 
many places he went. He saw his birthplace at Andaye 
(Biscay) ; and there he had fallen in with a band of gipsies, 
in whose company he spent some six months ; afterwards, in a 
seiport town, joining a ship and taking a trip abroad On 
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his return he had learned of the war, and immediately offered 
his services, although it had been his intention while at sea 
immediately to rejoin his wife when he reached France again. 
He had fared badly during the hostilities. First a slight 
wound had laid him up, and he had recovered, only to receive 
a more severe wound. (He had, indeed, two wound marks 
on his body.) For days he had lain in a barn at the point of 
death, :nd later he had been conveyed to a hospital and 
tended until he had completely recovered. After leaving 
hospital he had taken to a wandering life again, until at last 
he turned his steps homeward. 

As the days passed, many villagers came to the house to 
express their pleasure at his safe return, and to the intense 
satisfaction of Martin Guerre, not one of them had the slightest 
doubt as to his identity. At last all his acquaintances had 
called, and the husband and wife were settling down to a 
more orderly mode of existence when one day Bertrande said : 

‘‘’Vhere is someone who has not called to see you. Have 
you not noticed ? ”’ 

“You mean Rose?” Martin replied. His thoughts had 
immediutely reverted to the girl who, eight years before, had 
been the means of arousing Bertrande’s jealousy and bringing 
about the separation between husband and wife. When he 
had previously mentioned her name, Martin had watched to 
see the effect of 1t upon her; but the venom, he had thought, 
had gone from her mind. 

‘‘ I must have been mistaken ; she is still jealous,’’ he now 
told himself. Then he added aloud, indulgently: ‘‘I met 
her in the village and spoke to her. I suppose she does not 
care to come and face you, now that you have been enemies 
for so long.” 

‘We are not enemies,’ Bertrande laughingly replied. 
‘* She is afraid of me, I think, and that is why she never comes 
here. But it is not Rose I mean. It is someone else—your 
uncle, Pierre Guerre.”’ 

‘“ Uncle Pierre!’’ the man replied. ‘‘I had forgotten 
about him. And he is the very man I want to see; he has 
to render me an account of his stewardship over my property 
in Andaye. What can have kept him? ”’ 

Bertrande could not account for his absence, which was 
all the more mysterious in view of the fact that he was usually 
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a frequent visitor at the home of his nephew. Days passed 
and still he did not put in an appearance, and at last, when 
Martin—not without certain misgivings on his own account 
—was about to prepare for a visit to his uncle, who lived in 
a village some distance away, a messenger came to say that 
Pierre was ill. Now, this statement, innocent enough, some- 
how served to rouse suspicion in Martin’s breast. 

‘Tell me, Bertrande,”’ he said to his wife, ‘‘ has my uncle 
given you any less money while I have been away ? ” 

‘* ‘We have not been so wealthy as before,” was her reply. 
‘“‘T have left everything to him, and he said it would be all 
right. There is nothing wrong, is there ?”’ 

‘* No,” the man replied, deep in thought; then added: ‘‘ I 
think I will go and see my uncle to-morrow.”’ 


$3 


What strange tricks Fate plays at times! How easily she 
often lures her unsuspecting victim on until, too late, he finds 
he is within the toils and curses himself for his complacent 
self-assurance, his folly, in walking thus into the trap! 
Strange, indeed, it is to think that if Martin Guerre had not 
made that visit on the following day he might have delayed 
for years, if not for ever, his later journey to the scaffoid. 

Pierre was expecting him, for Martin had taken the trouble 
of sending a messenger to inform him of his proposed visit. 
Pierre received him kindly and bowed him to a chair, and 
when at last they were seated, the one facing the other, 
Martin began : 

‘* T have come, my dear uncle, to thank you for the care you 
have taken of my property. My wife could never have man- 
aged it alone. You have received the income in the family 
interest ; as a good guardian I expected no less from your 
affection. But now that I am returned and free from other 
cares we will go over the accounts, if you please.”’ 

The other hesitated, afraid to look his nephew in the eye. 
He coughed uneasily, then said : 

‘“‘ It is all accounted for; I don’t owe you anything.” 

It was the beginning of the storm, which might have been 
avoided had Pierre sparred better for an opening. 
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‘ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed the astonished Martin, 
passion colouring his cheeks. 

‘* I mean that the income was well and properly employed 
in the maintenance of your wife and child.”’ 

‘You old usurer! I could ‘ 

Martin raised his hand, his fist clenched. He had forgotten 
everything but the fact that this old man had grasped for 
himself those spoils which Martin had coveted. And, in his 
passion, Martin was as virtuously indignant as if he, indeed, 
were the rightful owner. 

‘* What, would you strike your uncle ? ”’ the old mancried, 
himself quivering with rage. 

The other’s hand dropped to his side, then, as he turned 
from the house, he cried: ‘‘ I will never forgive you for this |” 
And with a terrible expression of hate in his eyes, Pierre re- 
plied, half to himself: ‘‘ And I will never forget ! ”’ 

Martin returned to Artigat. Time passed, and with the 
coming of a daughter to the house of Martin Guerre the 
breach between nephew and uncle was partially repaired ; 
and the fact that Pierre made a handsome money present to 
the baby probably went a long way to appease the wrath of 
the younger man. At any rate, old Pierre became, as before, 
a frequent visitor to the house; but there was a certuin 
repellent slyness in his actions which, though unobserved by 
the happy couple, was nevertheless noticeable to the careful 
observer. The truth was that Pierre had come near to sus- 
pecting the truth; and was awaiting such time as he could 
prove that which he now merely suspected. 

All the world was rosy for Bertrande now that an added 
pledge of their mutual love had come into the world. If 
any real doubt had ever come to her mind, it had been 
banished as foolish long ago, and in moments of introspec- 
tion she found that she loved her husband more than ever 
before. And the strange thing was that the love of his 
‘‘ wife ’’ had changed the impostor also, or at least for a time ; 
and he took the greatest delight in making her life as happy 
as possible, a matter easy enough of accomplishment when it 
is remembered that Bertrande had for eight years tasted the 
bitterest of sorrow. For her the present, compared with that 
not long distant past, was as is paradise to purgatory. Soon 
a wave of almost idyllic happiness she was borne along, un- 
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suspecting of the terrible shadow of tragedy and misery 
awaiting its opportunity to pounce upon her and darken her 
life. 

After the christening, Pierre declared that he would have to 
go away foratime. There was something about his attitude 
which made Bertrande more thoughtful than usual, but she 
was not long in lightly dismissing the idea from her, though 
one night in her sleep she saw the face of her uncle peering 
in upon her, his eyes glaring with a wild gleam as of intense 
hatred, his mouth twisted in a diabolical leer, one hand 
raised and finger pointing accusingly straight at her. She 
heard him utter a malevolent chuckle, which had echoed and 
echoed in her imagination as his figure gradually faded away. 
She awoke with a sense of foreboding, which persisted with 
her until the next afternoon when she heard the soul-shattering 
news. 

Pierre himself was the harbinger of the dreadful tidings, 
and it was as if the scene in her dream was being enacted over 
again. 

‘The mask must be laid aside,’”’ he said. ‘ All is dis- 
covered,” 

Bertrande looked up at him uncomprehendingly. What 
did he mean? Had her uncle suddenly taken leave of his 
senses P 

‘‘T don’t understand, Uncle Pierre,’”’ she said, her heart 
pounding against her breast. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

Pierre chuckled evilly. This moment before he blotted all 
the sunshine for evermore out of his niece’s life seemed to 
afford him the very greatest of pleasure. 

‘“ Mean ?”’ he echoed. ‘‘ Just what I say. You are dis- 
covered! Your secret is laid bare. This man is not your 
husband.” 

But Bertrande took the tidings in a manner different from 
that which Pierre had expected. 

With a cry she bounded to her feet, her face white, her eyes 
starting from her head. 

‘You lie!’ she cried. ‘‘ You do not know what you say ! 
You cannot!” 

‘‘ But yes I do,”’ was the calm reply, ‘‘ and do not pretend 
that you have been deluded. I have watched you long and 
carefully. All this time, when you fondly imagined you had 
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cloaked your immorality by pretending that this man was your 
husband, I have been watching, suspicious though not certain. 
Now I am sure.”’ 

‘“Go from this house this instant!’’ Bertrande was all 
fury now. ‘‘ You would come here with your wicked tales 
to break up our happiness! Go!” 

Pierre stood immobile, a cynical smile on his face. ‘‘ Wait,” 
he said. ‘‘ There is something else you must know. Even 
this impostor you cannot hold. Not only is he unfaithful 
to you, but the woman who has won him from you is she 
who lured away your real husband, my nephew Pierre 
Martin. ... The very same Rose. Now what do you 
say?” 

‘*Go! Go this instant!’ Bertrande tottered and would 
have fallen had she not by force of will retained the mastery 
of her consciousness. She stood, a figure of scorn, with one 
hand pointing to the door. 

And as the old man turned away, pity for her suddenly 
assailed him, or so it seemed, and his Jast words were : 

‘‘T have misjudged you, Bertrande; I see that. But 
that which I have told you is true. If you would pay him 
out, send for me. I, too, seek revenge! ”’ 


§ 4 


After Pierre had gone, Bertrande sat beside the cot in 
which lay the sleeping infant and gazed into space. She 
was still burning with indignation at Pierre’s suggestion, 
the truth of which she did not for a moment believe. An 
uneasiness assailed her when she recalled her first fears, 
but reviewing the facts in her mind, she reassured herself 
that her uncle was labouring under a delusion. As calm of 
mind returned, she remembered the later words of the old 
man: ‘‘ Even this impostor you cannot hold,” her uncle 
had said. A new thought came to her—was he, though 
wrong in that other respect, right in this? Jealousy took 
possession of her when she recalled the events that led to 
her husband’s going away. Then it had been Rose—now 
was It to be she again P 

Hurriedly she threw a shawl over her shoulders and ran 
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rather than walked towards the village. She took the road 
that led to the woods, near which was a cottage where Rose 
lived with her father. It was dark when she came in sight 
of it, and the sound of voices from within made her draw 
into the shadow of some trees. Next moment the door was 
opened and a cloaked figure stepped out. He turned to 
wave his hand to someone inside and the light shone full on 
his face. With a stifled cry the hidden watcher recognised 
the bogus Martin Guerre, and like a wounded animal 
she rushed headlong from the scene. 

Next day she hurried to her uncle and told him she had 
discovered her husband’s perfidy. 

‘‘T want to punish him. What can I do? You say he 
is not my husband, but he 1s—I know he is, far better than 
you. And I love him!” 

‘* My child, I reaffirm my statement. And, what is more, 
I can now prove it. Just a moment.” 

He opened the door and called, ‘‘ Monsieur Barrau.”’ 

A little man, with a black beard, entered the room, and 
Pierre Guerre introduced him thus: 

‘‘This gentleman is the uncle of Arnauld de Tily, the 
man you believe to be your husband ! ”’ 

She reeled as if she had been struck, and then fell on her 
knees and thus remained while her uncle, one moment 
urging, the next upbraiding her, lashed her with his words 
into a passion of anger and resentment against the 
impostor. 

‘‘ He has doubly deceived you,” he declared. ‘‘ If you do 
not denounce him, I shall. Surely you want some revenge 
upon the wrecker of your home ? ” 

She nodded her head. ‘ Yes,’’ she whispered; “‘ I must 
be revenged.” 

Her uncle placed a paper before her and put a pen in her 
hand. Hardly knowing what she did, she signed it. 


§ 5 


The arrest of Martin Guerre created an unparalleled 
sensation in the village of Artigat, and when the people 
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learned the reason they were dumbfounded. Soon, how- 
ever, the rumour grew that all along Bertrande had known 
this man was not her husband. What wife would be de- 
ceived in such a way? they asked. On the other hand, 
Martin’s sisters and his aunts, as well as others, were emphatic 
that he was no impostor and that there was foul work afoot 
somewhere. For the rumours and slanders Bertrande 
cared not, as all she now desired was revenge against this 
inhuman monster. Not only would she crush every spark 
of love for him that had grown up within her—and she did 
not deny that she had learned to love him, impostor though 
he was—but she would drive him to the depths of suffering 
which she herself had reached. And all the time there was 
the haunting thought in her mind that the child she was 
about to bear would be, like her daughter, illegitimate. 

We cannot but express admiration for the impostor’s 
audacity in the face of exposure. Where many another man 
would have been cast down and given way to the inevitable 
retribution for his wrongdoing, he seemed to become more 
self-confident than ever, as if the adverse turn in fortune’s 
wheel had but added to his determination. 

‘Tam the victim of a plot,” he told the magistrate before 
whom he was brought at Rieux (the diocese in which was 
the village of Artigat). ‘‘ My uncle has plotted with my 
wife against me. She is jealous, and he wishes to obtain my 
property, which, as a matter of fact, he has already divided 
up among the males on his side of the family.” 

When M. Carbon Barrau was called and declared that the 
accused was his nephew, by name Arnauld de Tily, called 
Paustelle, who had been born in the village of Sargians, the 
prisoner replied by declaring that the old man had merely 
made a mistake. 

No fewer than one hundred and fifty witnesses were called, 
and in the course of the evidence it was mentioned that 
Martin and Bertrande had been married at the age of ten 
years. Forty witnesses declared that they recognised the 
man in the dock as Martin Guerre, while fifty others held 
that he was Arnauld de Tily. A bootmaker gave evidence 
to the effect that Martin Guerre took larger shoes than the 
accused. Another witness said that a soldier passing through 
the district two years before had declared the accused was 
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an impostor, for he (the soldier) had recently seen the real 
Martin Guerre in Flanders. The latter had lost his left leg 
before St. Quentin on the day of St. Lawrence. 

At the end of a protracted trial the prisoner was found 
guilty and sentenced to be executed and his body afterwards 
quartered. 

When the news reached Bertrande she became hysterical, 
and for a time she was very ill, her life being despaired of ; 
but she made a remarkable recovery, and was eventually 
declared to be out of all danger. 

In the meantime, the convicted man, not in the least 
daunted, had lodged an appeal before the Parliament of 
Toulouse, and during this second hearing he brought off a 
spectacular coup which was to free him from the gallows, 
for a time at least. The incident shows him to have been 
a man of singularly nimble wit, by no means slow to take 
advantage of every opportunity. 

Pierre Guerre and Bertrande, now quite well again, had 
been summoned before the Court and brought face to face 
with the prisoner. In reply to questions by the prisoner, 
Bertrande made mention of Rose, whereupon the impostor 
immediately turned to the judges and declared : 

‘“ Your honours, my wife is a woman of an exceedingly 
jealous nature. Some ten years ago, when we parted, she 
had formed certain suspicions regarding my relations with a 
girl in the village. Her accusation resulted in the breaking 
up of our home. To-day she again accuses me of the same 
offence. I do not wish to enter into the rights or wrongs 
of that affair, but I do declare that it has been because she has 
been insanely jealous that my wife has allowed herself to be 
guided by my uncle—who has told you that he had a grudge 
against me—to make this denunciation.”’ 

Turning swiftly upon the woman, the prisoner cried: 
‘Tell the truth! Was it not jealousy that prompted you 
to utter this monstrous lie, to declare that I am not your 
real husband ? ” 

‘‘ Dare you swear that I was deceived in my suspicions ? ” 
Bertrande replied. 

With a smile of satisfaction, the prisoner turned to the 
judges. ‘‘ You see for yourselves,” he declared. ‘“ She ha: 
admitted it; it has been her jealousy.”’ 
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Now was to come his master-stroke, which he had been 
rehearsing in his mind during the trial. Bertrande was 
quaking in every limb as a result of the ordeal she had gone 
through, and to the uninitiated it would have seemed as if 
she, rather than the man, was fighting for her life. She 
stood now, her eyes cast down, her hand to her throat; 
then in an instant she had fallen to her knees as the prisoner, 
his eyes flashing, with one hand holding a crucifix extended 
above her head, called upon her to speak the truth. 

‘* Remember,” he said, ‘‘ that if I die it is you who have 
killed me. One word from you can save me. If you leave 
that word unspoken I go to my grave, andyou . . . you are 
left to struggle on alone, to face the taunts and sneers of 
the people. My punishment will recoil upon you and my 
daughter . . . upon our unborn child. You and JI, since 
my return, have been happy. Can you, then, with this 
crucifix before your eyes, swear to God that I am a 
cheat, an impostor? Speak now! I command you, 
speak |” 

There was a hush in the Court to hear the woman’s reply. 
Her lips moved, but no words came forth. The prisoner 
pushed the crucifix into her hand and said: ‘‘ Answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Am I, or am I not, an impostor ? ” 

Bertrande shook her head and then uttered the single 
word, ‘‘ No.” Ina paroxysm of weeping, she was led from 
the Court. 

Another witness, a Councillor Jean Loze, of Pailhes, said 
Pierre Guerre had once told him he would pay anyone who 
would get Martin Guerre to the scaffold. 

There had been such conflict of evidence among the 
previous witnesses that it just required the incident in 
which Bertrande figured to sway the judges as to the 
accused man’s innocence; and the prisoner was forthwith 
released. 


§ 6 


Accounts differ as to the circumstances which led to the 
second arrest of the impostor, but we may accept the version 
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as told by Alexandre Dumas,! who draws the following 
picture : 

‘“One evening towards nightfall Bertrande was sitting 
near him (the bogus Martin Guerre) in the most private 
corner of the garden, with her little child on her knee, while 
the adventurer, sunk in gloomy thoughts, absently stroked 
Sanxi’s fair head. Both were silent, for at the bottom of 
their hearts each knew the other’s thoughts. ... All at 
once a loud uproar broke the silence of their retreat ; they 
heard the exclamations of many persons, cries of surprise 
mixed with angry tones, hasty tones; then the garden gate 
was flung violently open, then old Marguerite (the servant 
in the Guerre home) appeared, pale, gasping, almost breath- 
less. Bertrande hastened towards her in astonishment, 
followed by her husband, but when near enough to speak 
she could only answer with inarticulate sounds, pointing 
with terror to the courtyard of the house. They looked in 
this direction and saw a man standing at the threshold ; 
they approached him. He stepped forward as if to place 
himself between them. He was tall, dark; his clothes were 
torn; he had a wooden leg; his countenance was stern. 
He surveyed Bertrande with a gloomy look; she cried 
aloud and fell back insensible . . she recognised her real 
husband ! ”’ 

As the two men stood facing one another they presented 
a resemblance which was complete except in one respect— 
the newcomer had a wooden leg. Otherwise it was as if 
the one stood in front of a mirror—the other was a perfect 
reflection of his features, height and bearing. 

The outcome of this sensational return of the wanderer 
was that both men were arrested, and once more the cumbrous 
machinery of the law was put in motion. The authorities 
set to work with a will to solve once for all this mystery 
which was indeed stranger than fiction. But the coming 
of the real Martin Guerre had complicated affairs to the 
extent that many of the witnesses were completely bewildered 
and refused to give any further evidence, declaring as their 
reason that there was something appertaining to the super- 
natural in the whole business. 

Conceive, if you can, the remarkable scene as these two 

1In The Crimes of the Marquise de Briavillters, etc. (Methuen). 
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men, with the miserable woman, were brought before the 
Court. On all sides were eager faces—the faces of country 
people who had walked many miles to be present at this 
memorable trial. Some there were who stood or sat white- 
faced as if a little afraid of this strange spectacle of the un- 
believably similar men. Might it not, they asked, be some 
evil trick which the unseen power had conceived for the 
bewilderment of these good people? Mrystifying it cer- 
tainly was—more mystifying than anything they had 
previously known or had ever heard of. 

All these people had waited for hours, since very early 
morning, to obtain a place within the courthouse, and for 
everyone who had gained admittance two or three had 
suffered disappointment. Some of the latter, more venture- 
some than the others, or perhaps more determined at all 
costs to satisfy their curiosity, had adopted the hazardous 
process of climbing up the courthouse walls; and once 
firmly ensconced at coigns of vantage near the windows they 
exchanged cat-calls and taunts with those who looked up 
at them with envy. It was for all the world like a public 
holiday. 

Those who had been unfortunate enough as to find them- 
selves excluded from the proceedings did not Jet despondency 
for long have possession of them; and soon they and their 
children and their friends and their friends’ children 
were making merry in the streets until such time as the 
central] characters in the drama once more made their 
appearance. 

Truly, no more epoch-making event had happened in the 
neighbourhood within human memory, if indeed in all its 
long history. No wonder the people decided to celebrate 
it right royally. 

To return once more within the court. The babble and 
buzz of conversation had continued from the early hour when 
the doors of the court were opened, and not even all the prods 
and blows which the court usher administered with his baton 
could subdue this flood of loquacity ; and at last, his rubi- 
cund face aglow with perspiration, he resigned himself 
to the inevitable. What hope of stopping loosed tongues 
on this day of days ! 

There had been a sudden hush in the babble when a figure 
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made its way through the crowd near the judges’ bench, and 
everyone waited in expectation to hear of some fresh develop- 
ment. The newcomer passed through a small door and 
rcappeared again almost immediately, to be interrogated by 
a group of inquisitive women. Then the buzz of conversa- 
tion was resumed as word was passed from mouth to mouth 
that the carriage of one of the judges had broken down. 
More evidence of the evil influence which was at work! 
But if any ill was to befall this particular judicial figure, it 
was not to be until later, for not long after he made his ap- 
pearance, and following a brief delay, he and his confréres 
filed into the court. 

Whether it was the heat of the room, the atmosphere 
of which had become indescribably stuffy with its concourse 
of struggling humanity, or whether the tremendous excite- 
ment was at last to prove too much for her, it 1s hard to 
say, but at this juncture Bertrande’s face assumed an even 
more deathly pallor. She swayed on her feet—for she had 
arisen when the officials made their appearance—and if it 
had not been for someone calling out that she was falling, 
she might have dropped to the floor. 

Though he was close by her side, Bertrande’s real hus- 
band, the man with the wooden leg, made no move to help 
her, and it was the impostor’s hand which was held out to her 
to support her. She whispered something and then passed 
the back of her hand over her eyes, as if to wipe out some 
vision which had come before them. Her lips opened as if 
she would say something further, then she clenched them 
tightly and with an effort threw off the temporary faintness 
which had assailed her. 

Right at the beginning, the impostor, composed as ever, 
took the initiative by informing the judges that he sym- 
pathised with them in their difficult task, adding: ‘I pray 
you not to jump to the conclusion, now that this man has 
appeared, that the charge previously preferred ayainst 
me is true; that I am an impostor. The fact is—this 
man is the adventurer. He is the Arnauld de Tily of 
whom you have been told. Those who have accused 
me of imposture have all along been mistaking me for 
Ninis. x34 

Both the men told their stories, which, as they differed 
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little, served only further to confuse the issue; and all 
the various witnesses were heard. But still the court was 
as far as ever from reaching a decision. Then it was 
suggested that the two men should be placed with Bertrande 
—who had been unable to decide what to do—between 
them, relying on the fact that instinct would force her to turn 
to her real husband. This was done, and amid tense ex- 
citement the assembly watched what she would do. She 
hesitated, then at last she turned and threw her arms round 
the man with the wooden leg. 

Then came another sensation. No sooner had Bertrande 
decided than her husband, facing her, declared: ‘‘ Now 
that you have consented to tell the truth, perhaps you will 
give me a hearing. In the first place, if it had not been 
for you, for your desire to gratify your passions, this would 
never have happened. You cannot convince me that you 
were ever deceived by this man. Thinking I was dead 
and that your liaison could be carried on without fear of 
discovery, you took this man into my house . . . and now, 
when I, your rightful husband, return, you are in two minds 
about telling the truth. It is you who should be on trial 
beside your accomplice, not me... liar and adulterer 
that you are. On your knees, woman, and ask Heaven for 
mercy | ”’ 


§ 7 


Thus the trial] came to an end, and Arnauld de Tily, a/zas 
Martin Guerre, was at last brought to justice. As sentence 
of death was pronounced, he stood quite erect with a quizzical 
smile on his face, and before he was led from the dock he 
turned and, with his hands stretched forth to the woman he 
had claimed as wife, said, with tears in his eyes: ‘‘ Bertrande, 
I cannot ask you to forgive, and I cannot undo the wrong 
I have done you. But my dying words shall be a prayer 
for you. May you find the happiness which I, the worst 
of mortals, have taken from you. Farewell!” 

As he stood on the scaffold, news was brought to him 
that Bertrande was dying. With his face suffused with 
tears, tears of compassion, he raised his hand aloft and 
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awaited calmly the last act. There was a rattle of bolts, 
a heart-rending cry from the lips of the condemned man, 
then silence. Arnauld de Tily, e/zas Martin Guerre, the 
most amazing impostor the world has ever known, was with 
eternity. 
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THE BATTERSEA FLAT MYSTERY 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


N the night of the 16th of July 1910, Thomas Weldon 

Anderson, an actor, was found lying on his back, shot 
through the head, on the stairs from the scullery door at the 
back of an empty ground-floor flat, at 17 Prince of Wales’s 
Road, Battersea. 

His stage name was Thomas Weldon Atherstone; and 
he had acted chiefly in provincial companies, touring the 
suburbs and the provinces. At the time of his death he was 
forty-seven years old. He had married and was the father 
of four children; but he had separated from his wife. He 
was a good father, and had given his two sons, Thomas 
Frederick Anderson and William Gordon Anderson, an 
excellent education. 

Eight years before his death, some time in 1902, he had 
made the acquaintance, on a provincial tour, of a young 
actress, Miss Elizabeth Earle, and that acquaintance had 
ripened to a close intimacy. She had left the stage to become 
a teacher of the Delsarte system of dramatic expression at 
the Academy of Dramatic Art in Gower Street. She was 
an admirable teacher. For four years she lived in the 
ground-floor flat at 17 Prince of Wales’s Road, the very flat 
at the back of which Thomas Weldon Anderson was found 
dying. But burglars had broken into it; and for the last 
four years, from 1906 to 1910, she had been living in the 
flat on the first floor above it. Besides the main staircase 
to the flats from the street door, which was always open, an 
iron staircase ran down the back of the house to the yard. 
When he was in London, between provincial tours, Thomas 
Weldon Anderson often stayed with Miss Earle at her flat. 
She was a hard-working, kindly woman, and took an almost 


maternal interest in his two sons. 
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§ 1 


During the years of intimacy with Miss Earle, Anderson 
had shown himself to be of a jealous disposition. In 1909 
he had been knocked down by a motor-car, and his head had 
been injured. After that his jealousy had become extrava- 
gant; he had been jealous of every man of Miss Earle’s 
acquaintance. Indeed, that jealousy had become a veritable 
obsession. On several occasions he had quarrelled with her 
about men she knew; he had threatened to cut her throat ; 
more than once he had struck her ; and once he had kicked 
her. 

To allay this extravagant jealousy Miss Earle had gone 
so far as to give up the male pupils to whom she gave private 
lessons. 

About eight weeks before his death he had been more 
violent than ever. He had made a scene, declaring that she 
had had a man in the flat, and struck her. Then he had 
said that all was over between them and left her. He had 
gone to live in Great Percy Street. 

A few days later he had called when she was out and 
left a note. It ran: 


‘“ DEAR BEss,—Just to enclose latchkey and to give you 
my address to which you can forward any letters. I am 
sorry I hurt you—very sorry. Of course, you could not but 
deny, as that was the ground you were forced to take. I 
am sorry.—Yours sincerely, 

“THOMAS WELDON ANDERSON.” 


A week later he called on her with his eldest son, Thomas 
Frederick. They spent part of the afternoon and evening 
with her and were on the friendliest terms. On the Thursday 
before his death—the 16th was a Saturday—his two sons 
were with him at a house at Finsbury Park, and Thomas 
Frederick said that he had written to Miss Earle to ask if 
he might go to see her, that she had replied on a post card : 
‘‘ Come by all means,”’ and that he was going to see her 
on the Saturday evening. His father had said: “I may 
too.”’ 
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On the Saturday, Thomas Anderson arrived at Miss 
Earle’s flat at about 8.30. They talked for a while; she 
showed him some new decorations she had made to her 
bec!room ; and about nine o’clock they went into the kitchen ; 
she laid the supper, and they sat down to it. A few minutes 
later they heard two loud reports, one after another. There 
was about a second between them. They opencd the back 
door, which opened out of the scullery, and looked out over 
the iron staircase. They saw a man lying almost at full 
length on the trellis-work on the wall of the garden of the 
next-door house, Cambridge House. He got over the trellis- 
work on to the wall, dropped from it into the garden and 
was lost to sight. 

They came quickly in and hurried to the back room, the 
window of which looks over the garden of Cambridge House. 
They could see nothing in the garden. Miss Earle wished 
to go down to find out what had happened. But Thomas 
Anderson would not let her. 


§ 2 


About that time Edward Noice, a chauffeur, of Rosenau 
Road, was walking along the other side of that road opposite 
Cambridge House, and heard the two shots. Immediately 
after them he heard a man pushing his way through the 
tree in the garden of Cambridge House. Then he saw him 
on the top of the wall of that garden. He dropped instantly 
into the Rosenau Road and ran along it very fast towards 
Petworth Road, in the direction of the river. At the inquiry 
into the crime, Noice said that he was a man of about 5 ft. 6 in. 
in height, and was wearing a lounge suit. Certainly he was 
not wearing an overcoat. He thought that he had no hat 
on; but he might have been wearing a cap. He had a 
strong impression that the man was not a labourer. Noice 
went to the Battersea Police Station and informed the 
sergeant in charge that he had heard two shots and seen a 
man running at full speed from the place where they had 
been fired. Sergeant Buckley made all haste to 17 Prince of 
Wales’s Road, taking Noice with him. 

Mrs. Emma Lewis, a working housekeeper, of Dewar 
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Street, Battersea, was walking along the opposite side of the 
Rosenau Road to Noice. She heard the two reports. Then 
a man came over the garden wall of Cambridge House 
within a step of her and ran up the road towards the river. 
She saw that the back of his coat was either dusty or muddy. 
His hands were empty. She only saw him in front of her 
for a few yards as he ran. She did not think he was as tall 
as Noice had thought; she placed his height at 5 ft. 3 in. 
He was wearing a dark lounge suit; and she thought that 
he had a bowler hat on. She saw only his back and side-face, 
and in the bad light could not say whether he was clean- 
shaven or had a moustache. She went across the road and 
talked to Noice about the strange affair before he hurried 
off to the police station. 

Mr. Arthur Jones, a salesman, of Earlsfield, was returning 
home along the Rosenau Road at the time. He was walking 
briskly and was passing No. 40 when he heard the two 
shots. He went on and was passing No. 12 when a man of 
about his own build passed him, running fast and panting. 
He ran towards Petworth Street, and since he was going in 
the opposite direction Jones did not sce where he went. 
He saw that he had a round, white face and was wearing a 
lounge suit and cloth cap. He could not say whether he had 
a moustache or not, but if he had it must have been a fair 
one. He had nothing in his hands. He did not notice his 
boots; but they must have been light boots, for he made 
very little noise as he ran, and he did not hear him till he 
was practically on the top of him. He was certainly not a 
labourer ; his impression was that he was rather a clerk than 
a labourer. He thought that he was from twenty-seven to 
thirty years of age from the glimpse he had of him as he 
passed. He was running like a young man. 


§ 3 


Miss Earle and Thomas Anderson went on with their 
supper, speculating about what had happened below, who 
had fired the shots, and why the man had fled over the garden 
wall. They were disturbed by a knock at the front door of 
the flat. Miss Earle went and opened it, to find Police- 
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Sergeant Buckley standing outside. He said that he had 
received information that two shots had been fired in the 
rear of the premises and asked her to allow him to go through 
her flat and down the staircase at the back to make a search, 
since he had been unable to get into the empty flat on the 
ground floor. 

Miss Earle assented, and said that she had heard the two 
shots and seen a man climb the wall into the garden of 
Cambridge House. In the kitchen the police-sergeant 
found Thomas Anderson. Neither he nor Miss Earle was 
at all agitated. Thomas Anderson said that he would go with 
the police-sergeant, and followed him down the staircase 
into the backyard. First of all they examined the wall at 
the place at which the man had climbed over it; then they 
examined several other yards, found nothing, and came 
back to that of No. 17. The police-sergeant went to look 
over the wall of the passage between No. 17 and Cambridge 
House to see if he could find anything in it to throw light on 
the affair. Thomas Anderson, coming back to the stair- 
rase, heard under it the sound of heavy breathing. At 
first he thought that it was a dog; then, looking under it, 
he saw a man lying with his back on the steps of the back 
door of the empty flat and his legs in the yard. 

He called to Sergeant Buckley: ‘* There’s a man lying 
here.” 

Sergeant Buckley came and saw the man and asked for a 
light. Miss Earle, who was standing on the staircase, said 
that she would get him a lamp; and Anderson went upstairs 
and lighted it for her. By its hght Sergeant Buckley saw 
that the man had a bullet wound on the right side of his 
face just above the mouth. He was unconscious, but still 
breathing. The police-sergeant turned his head to the right 
and found another bullet wound in his left temple. 

He asked Thomas Anderson if he knew anyone answering 
to the description of the man; he said that he did not. 
He did not recognise his father, for though he was holding 
the lamp close to his face for the police-sergeant to examine 
it, In a natural repugnance from the sight he did not look 
at him closely, and a trickle of blood from the wound had 
given him the impression that the man had a moustache. 
Miss Earle came half-way down the staircase; but Sergeant 
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Buckley told her to go back, for the man had been cut to 
pieces. She went back to her flat. 

Sergeant Buckley sent Noice for a doctor; and he brought 
back Dr. Marrett, of Cambridge Road. The divisional 
police-surgeon, Dr. Kempster, also came and examined the 
wounded man. He died at 10.20 in Dr. Kempster’s presence. 

He was fully dressed, but wearing a pair of felt slippers, 
of a blue and red check pattern and somewhat worn. On 
the mantelpiece in the front room of the empty flat the police 
found a pair of boots, neatly wrapped up in brown paper 
and tied with string. In the hip-pocket of the dead man 
they found a piece of insulated electric cable, 17 inches long, 
wrapped in brown paper and bound round with string. At 
the end of the piece of cable was a loop to go round the wrist. 
Evidently it was intended to be used as a life-preserver, 
and the dead man had come to the flat armed. 

On the dead man were also found a latchkey, some letters 
addressed to Weldon Atherstone, Esqre., 14 Great Percy 
Street, W.C., an empty spectacle-case and a red memorandum 
book, containing some visiting cards. On them was en- 
graved : 


Mr. T. W. ATHERSTONE, 


Leading Character Actor. 


14 Gt Percy Street, W.C. 


Inspector Emmanuel Geake, who had come with an 
ambulance and four constables, whom he had posted in the 
front and rear of the premises, instructing them to take 
measures to prevent any possible footmarks in the back garden 
from being disturbed, made inquiries of the people present 
whether they knew the dead man, and told Thomas Anderson 
that he should require him to stop to take a statement from 
him. When Anderson said that he must be in by half-past 
eleven, or he would be locked out, he told him that he could 
not go. 

Avent half-past eleven Thomas Anderson came out of the 
house saying that he felt sick and wanted some fresh air. 
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Inspector Geake asked him if he knew a man called Atherton ; 
he answered that he did not, but that he knew a man named 
Atherstone. The inspector then showed him one of the 
visiting cards, and Thomas Anderson said: ‘‘ That is my 
father’s card.”’ 

Detective-Inspector Badcock examined the scene of the 
tragedy. He found a hole in the glass panel of the back 
door of the empty flat, and an indentation on the partition 
between the two panes of glass next to the hole. In a sink 
behind the open door he found two pieces of a bullet. About 
8 feet from the back door he picked up three pieces of spectacle 
frame. ‘There were a number of fragments of glass, but 
none that he could recognise as belonging to the spectacles. 
The hole through the glass panel was 4 ft. 34 in. from the 
door of the scullery, and the two steps up to the scullery 
door were together a foot high. It was plain that the bullet, 
after passing through Anderson’s cheek, had struck the door 
at about the height of his head. It was also plain that the 
bullet had not been fired from the staircase, above, but on a 
level with Anderson’s head. 

Thomas Frederick Anderson was taken to the police 
station, and there he identified the boots in the brown-paper 
parcel as those of his father. 

Then he said: ‘‘ Is that my father who was shot ? ” 

‘‘T don’t know. You were there,’’ said the inspector. 

‘ Has he got a false moustache on ? ”’ Anderson asked. 

‘No. He is clean-shaven,” said the inspector. 

‘‘ I cannot think he is my father,’’ said Anderson. 

Presently, after thinking it over, Anderson burst out crying, 
and said: ‘‘ Good God! I saw my father die! ”’ 


§ 4 


Since he had been on the scene of the crime, the inspector 
was careful to make sure that the suit he was wearing had 
no blood on it and showed no signs of any struggle; and, 
on being confronted next morning with Thomas Frederick 
Anderson at the police station, Edward Noice was positive 
that he was not the man who had climbed over the garden 
wall, 
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Detective-Inspector Badcock also had an interview with 
Miss Earle, who was in great distress at Anderson’s tragic 
death, in which he took down a statement from her about 
her relations with the dead man. She said that she knew of 
no one who had any ill-feeling against Thomas Weldon 
Anderson. 

As soon as it was daylight the inspector examined the 
garden at the rear of Cambridge House. He found two 
distinct impressions of boots, men’s boots, size 9, just inside 
the wall of the garden of Cambridge House, overlooking 
the Rosenau Road. They were pointing in the direction of 
17 Prince of Wales’s Road. There were also two similar but 
lighter impressions pointing in the direction of the Rosenau 
Road. They were light boots with no nails in them, not a 
labourer’s boots. He was confident that they were impressions 
of the same boots going and returning. On the opposite side 
of the garden at Cambridge House there were a number of 
indistinct footmarks ; leaves were broken off the bough of a 
tree ; there were marks on the virginia creeper covering the 
trellis-work, which showed that someone had crossed that 
point. There were also marks on the ledge of a greenhouse 
and on the wall, which showed that someone had passed 
from the garden of Cambridge House into the yard at the 
back of No. 17 Prince of Wales’s Road. 

The footprints in the garden had not been made by the 
dead man’s boots. The toes of the footprints were much 
narrower. It was plain that it was not Thomas Weldon 
Anderson who had gone to the empty flat by way of the 
garden. The inspector found a piece of cord sticking out 
of the letter-box of the front door of the empty flat. That 
cord was fastened to the handle of the lock to enable anyone 
to open the door from the outside. It had been fastened 
to the handle by the workmen who were painting the flat 
to enable them to enter it. 

The inspector examined the red memorandum book found 
in the breast-pocket of the dead man. Thomas Frederick 
Anderson was sure that the entries in it were in the hand- 
writing of his father. The dead man appeared to have been 
keeping a diary. Some of the entries in it displayed his 
extravagant jealousy and made it plain that he had been 
keeping a close watch on Miss Earle’s flat, using the empty 
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flat on the ground floor for this purpose. Evidently he had 
taken off his boots and put on the felt slippers in order to 
move about noiselessly. 

One entry in the diary recorded that on the 14th he had 
watched the house till 11.30, when the lights were turned out. 
Another entry recorded that he had found a bunch of flowers 
in the dustbin and drawn from the discovery the conclusion 
that someone had given Miss Earle flowers. This Miss 
Earle denied. The most significant entry makes it fairly 
clear that he had armed himself with the seventeen inches ot 
insulated electric cable for the purpose of assaulting a rival 
on his way to, or from, Miss Earle’s flat. It ran: 

‘‘ If he had kept away from her, if he had broken from 
the spell of her fascination and remained out of reach, this 
would never have happened. He has no one to thank but 
himself. 

‘We all reap as we have sown.” 

Many of the entries dealt with the matter of love. One 
of them ran: 

‘‘ The prime essence of love is that it should be complete, 
making no reservation and allowing of no check from the 
reason. When the heart gets the mastery it knows neither 
rest nor mercy. If the heart is good, the result will be good ; 
if bad, evil.” 


§ 5 


Dr. Kempster and Dr, Freyberger made a post-mortem 
examination of the body on the afternoon of the 17th. They 
found that the cause of death was coma, following upon con- 
cussion and the laceration of the brain by a bullet which 
had been fired at quite close quarters into the head of the 
dead man and was found loose in his skull. The bullet that 
had passed through his cheek had also been fired at close 
quarters, for there were powder marks round both wounds. 
They also found other injuries. On his wrists and face were 
scratches made by finger-nails, and bruises. On his chest 
were abrasions caused by a struggle. They were sure that 
the struggle must have taken place before the bullet wounds 
were inflicted, because the second shot must have wholly 
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disabled the dead man. They found that he was a muscular 
man, well able to hold his own in a struggle. From the 
marks on the face, the man struggling with him had pressed 
his hand over the dead man’s mouth, either in order to prevent 
him from crying out or to get a grip on his face. The wrists 
had been gripped with a grip that bruised. Either he had 
loosed that grip or the dead man had broken free from it. 
His muscles were in good condition, hard. Then his assailant 
had fired the two shots into his head. Undoubtedly there 
had been a struggle of uncommon violence. 

In his evidence at the inquiry Dr. Kempster also stated 
that later he, on the night of the 16th, had been called to 
Miss Earle, who was ill. She had been told that the dead 
man was Thomas Weldon Atherstone; and the information 
had affected her terribly. He found her in a condition of 
extreme nervous collapse, trembling in every limb, and 
complaining bitterly of feeling very cold. Her face was 
ashen grey; beads of cold perspiration were running down 
her face. She was almost pulseless. He gave her brandy 
and remained with her till a quarter to two in the morning, 
when she had recovered somewhat. 

These, then, are the facts in the tragedy. 

The problem as to who murdered Thomas Weldon 
Anderson has never been solved. No later discovery by the 
police has thrown any light on it. 


§ 6 


The persons who saw the man who killed Thomas Weldon 
Anderson flying from the scene of his crime—the police 
found two other men who had seen him drop from the wall 
of the garden of Cambridge House—were substantially in 
agreement about his appearance; they only differed about 
his height and age; but they all bring his age between the 
extremes of 23 and 30 and his height between the extremes 

-§ ft. 3 in. and 5 ft. 6 in. All of them saw him in a bad 
light and did not see his face clearly. 

His height was between 5 ft. 3 in. and 5 ft. 6 in. 

His age was from 23 to 30, probably nearer 3o. 

We was dressed in a dark lounge suit and cloth cap, and 
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wore light boots, with thin soles and pointed toes, which nad 
been re-soled. 

There was no hair on his face except, perhaps, a slight, 
fair moustache. He looked more like a clerk than a labourer. 

There were three theories about him : 

1. He was a burglar. 

2. He was a friend of Miss Earle whom Anderson believed 
to be his rival. 

3. Hewasanenemy of Anderson and unknown to Miss Earle. 

If the police were right in their belief that the man who 
killed Anderson made his way to the back of No. 17 Prince 
of Wales’s Road, by crossing the two walls of the garden of 
Cambridge House, there can be very little doubt that the 
murderer was a burglar. I can see no reason why a rival of 
Anderson in the affection of Miss Earle should have gone 
to her flat by that difficult route which exposed him, quite 
unnecessarily, to the danger of arrest as a suspected burglar. 
But doubt has been thrown on the theory that the footprints 
in the garden leading towards No. 17 Prince of Wales’s 
Road were the same as the undoubted footprints of the man 
who fled away from it. In that case he must have entered 
the empty flat in the way that Anderson had entered it, by 
pulling the cord fastened to the latch by the workmen, 
opening the front door, and slipping through it. 

On the other hand, the man was wearing the boots of a 
burglar, light boots with thin soles, in which he could move 
about with very little noise. Also he carried a revolver ; 
and at the time the habit of carrying revolvers was wide- 
spread among young criminals. Again, during the weeks 
before the murder, there had been a number of small bur- 
glaries in the neighbourhood. It was a Saturday night in 
July ; and it was the habit of a number of the dweliers in the 
flats to go away for the week-end. As a matter ot fact, the 
Jady who occupied the flat above Miss Earle’s had gone 
away for that week-end. She had probably told the trades- 
men with whom she dealt not to deliver goods or food during 
that week-end; and it was quite on the cards that the 
burglar, probably a local operator, had learnt this. Probably 
he often acted on such information in cracking the cribs he 
cracked. 

The fact that after shooting Anderson he fied by way of the 
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garden into a dimly lighted by-street, a route that an inter 
rupted burglar would naturally take, is not so strong a reason 
for his being a burglar as it looks. From the speed at which 
the man, whoever he was, covered that route it is evident 
that fear, if it did not actually lend him wings, lent him a 
considerable agility ; and in that fear he went by the darkest 
way. After those shots he dare not go out of the front door 
of the empty flat into the more brightly lighted street. 

It has been urged that the flats were not of a character to 
contain property of a value to attract a burglar. But the 
burglaries in the neighbourhood had all been small. 

There is no doubt that Anderson believed that he had a rival. 
He repeatedly accused Miss Earle of favouring a rival—orally, 
in letters, in conversation with other people and in his diary. 

He had assaulted her more than once; he was watching 
her flat for that rival; he had armed himself with a piece 
of electric cable for the purpose of dealing with him. He 
must have believed that the man was a rival. 

Against this must be set the fact that his jealousy, increasing 
with the years and especially after being knocked down by 
a motor-car, had become a veritable obsession. Again, Miss 
Earle always denied that he had a rival; several examina- 
tions by the police, one of them lasting as long as six hours, 
never shook her in the slightest. None of her friends could 
suggest the name of any rival; the woman who waited on 
her at her flat never saw a rival, or any traces of one. Be- 
sides, such a rival would surely have gone straight up the 
front stairs to Miss Earle’s flat, though it is possible that, 
knowing Anderson’s suspicions, he might have preferred to 
slip through the empty flat and go up the back ones. All 
Miss Earle’s male acquaintances were sought out by the police 
and accounted for their movements on the night in question. 
It is uncommonly significant that Miss Earle showed no 
concern after hearing the shots, or even after hearing from 
Sergeant Buckley that a man had been shot, until she learnt 
that that man was Anderson, 


§ 7 


The theory that Anderson had an enemy who was watching 
him seems to be no more than a mere conjecture. There is 
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no evidence at all of the existence of such an enemy. He 
had not told Miss Earle, or his sons, or anyone else that he 
had an enemy. There is no mention of that enemy in his 
diary. Besides, if the man who killed him had been an 
enemy, he would have surely used his revolver at once and 
not after a struggle. 

The crime is not difficult to construct. You have Anderson 
on the watch in the empty flat. He had two points to watch, 
the street door in front and the staircase at the back. In 
noiseless, slippered feet he was moving backwards and 
forwards from one to the other, pausing for a moment to 
peer now through the slit of the letter-box at the front door, 
now through the glass panel at the back door, listening the 
while with all his ears for his rival’s footsteps. He was 
certainly at the back door when of a sudden he saw through 
the glass panel a man at the foot of the iron staircase. He 
had caught his rival] at last ! 

That rival had risen up before him so suddenly that, 
without pausing to pull his life-preserver from his pocket, 
he sprang out on him and gripped him. The man, taken 
even more by surprise than Anderson, found himself on his 
back in the yard before he realised that he was attacked. 
Then—he must have been a muscular fellow—he gripped 
Anderson’s wrists and somehow got to his feet. Then, 
while Anderson probably had his arms round him—he 
certainly had some hold on him—he gripped Anderson’s 
mouth with his left hand to prevent an outcry, drew his 
revolver with his right, bent back and shot him twice through 
the head. Anderson fell on the scullery steps ; the man who 
killed him thrust his revolver back into his pocket, tumbled 
over the wall into the garden of Cambridge House, dashed 
across the garden, tumbled over the opposite wall into 
Rosenau Road and bolted up it. 

There is a theory that Anderson had armed himself with 
the revolver and that his murderer tore it from him and shot 
him with it. In that case it is Lombard Street to a China 
orange that the murderer would have dropped the revolver 
before flying. The man, burglar or rival, came armed with 
the revolver, and instinctively thrust it back into the pocket 
in which he had carried it before dashing for the wall. 

The police have never found him. For the last thirteen 
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years he has been going about the world with his memory of 
that fatal night and his fear of the detection of his crime 
growing fainter and fainter. Doubtless his face has grown 
rounder and fuller; and we may take it that it has lost its 
sickly hue. 


THE LUARD MYSTERY 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


T half-past two on the 24th of August 1908, Major- 

General Charles Edward Luard, R.E., and Mrs. 
Caroline Mary Luard left their house, Ightham Knol], near 
Sevenoaks, to walk to Godden Green golf-links. General 
Luard was going away for the week-end, and wished to get 
his clubs from the club-house. Sixty-nine years old, he was 
a short, slightly built man, but uncommonly active and 
muscular for his years; his head was small and round; his 
face and muscular neck were tanned, for most of his day was 
spent in the open air ; his close-cropped, wiry hair was grey ; 
his forehead, a very good forehead, was high; he wore a 
heavy, drooping white moustache. Mrs. Luard, fifty-eight 
years of age, was a strikingly handsome, fair-haired, tall 
woman, exceedingly popular in the country, who looked very 
much nearer forty than sixty, and the Lady Bountiful to 
Ightham village. Their Irish terrier, Scamp, went with 
them. 

They went a little way along the high road, then took the 
path down through Fishpond Wood, on the Frankfield 
l:state, and then went up a bridle-path to the wicket gate 
near St. Lawrence’s School. Here they parted. Mrs. 
Luard did not wish to go all the way to the Golf Club, a 
matter of three miles from the Knoll, for she was expecting 
a lady, Mrs. Stuart, to tea, and wished to be home in time to 
receive her. She said that she would go through the wood 
to a bungalow in It, called the Casa, overlooking Casa Pond 
and the wood, and, since it was a clear afternoon, enjoy the 
delightful view from it. They parted at the wicket gate at 
three o’clock. 

After that no one saw Mrs. Luard alive, except her 
murderer. 

At 3.15 two persons in the neighbourhood heard three 
shots—one muffled, two clear. ; 
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§ 1 


General Luard went some way along the public road, then 
took a footpath through the woods to Godden Green golf- 
links. The terrier went with him. The General took his 
golf-clubs from the club-house and set out to walk home 
carrying them. He went along the high road. The Rev. 
R. B. Cotton, a friend of his, overtook him in his car and 
offered him a lift. The General refused the lift, but put 
his clubs in the car, and went on walking. At the end of 
Sealchart Wood he took the clubs out of the car and walked 
on to the Knoll. 

He reached home at 4.30, and was surprised to find that 
his wife had not yet returned. Mrs. Stuart, the lady she was 
expecting to tea, had already arrived. They waited a little 
while for her; then the General gave Mrs. Stuart tea. At 
five o’clock Mrs. Stuart said that she must be going, for 
she had to meet a friend coming by train. The General said 
that he would come part of the way with her and go on to 
look for his wife. Scamp, the Irish terrier, went with them. 

Mrs. Stuart left the Genera] at the Seven Wents at 5.15 
to go to the station; the General went on along the path 
through the wood, by which Mrs. Luard should return to the 
Knoll. It was a pleasant, still August evening. Most of 
the birds were past their song and few were singing. The 
wood was quiet. 

The terrier ran on ahead, and they came to the lonely 
bungalow. While he was still a little way from it, his master 
heard the dog whine curiously. The General could not 
see anything for the high bracken, but quickened his steps. 
When he came nearer he saw his wife lying on the verandah. 
The dog was licking her face. Her hat was off; and the 
General thought that she had fainted. Then he saw that 
she was lying in a pool of blood. She was dead. 

The General plunged down the hill to the cottage of 
Wickham, the coachman of Mr. Horace Wilkinson of Frank- 
field House, rushed into the garden, and shouted for Wickham. 
At the shout Mrs. Annie Wickham, the coachman’s wife, 
hurried out of the cottage to find him breathless, distraught, 
his face so drawn and twisted with horror as to be hardly 
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recognisable. Gasping and groaning, he asked for her 
husband. 

Wickham was in the stable-yard. The General tottered 
into it, speechless. Wickham made him sit down. The 
General could only cry faintly: ‘‘ Dead! Shot!... 
Dead! Shot!” 

Wickham hurried away to fetch Mr. Wilkinson’s butler, 
Harding. They returned to find the General in a state of 
collapse. Presently he recovered enough to say: “ Mrs. 
Luard is dead at the Casa!” 

Harding went quickly back to the house to get him some 
brandy. He refused it. They stood over him, at a loss 
what to do. 

Presently Harding said: ‘‘ It’s no good sitting here, sir. 
We'd better go to the Casa.”’ 

General Luard assented, and they started. The General 
tottered along, groaning and crying, stopping at intervals 
as his strength gave out, and then going on again. 

Once he cried: ‘‘ The brutes! They’ve killed her.”’ 

On their way they came across Daniel Kettle and another 
labourer, who went with them. 

They found Mrs. Luard lying face downwards on the 
cement floor of the verandah of the bungalow. Her head 
lay on the right cheek towards the bungalow itself. Her 
arms were stretched upward from the back in a somewhat 
unnatural] position, with the palms uppermost. The glove 
had been roughly torn off the left hand. In pulling it off 
the murderer had drawn the arm into that unnatural position. 
Four valuable rings which she had worn on fingers of that 
hand had gone. 

Apparently an attempt to raise the body had torn the 
flounced skirt from the belt and disarranged the blouse. 
Then an attempt had been made to rearrange the dress, 
and it had been pulled tightly down over her heels. 

The General knelt down, sobbing bitterly, took his wife’s 
hand, and cried: ‘‘ Maggie! Maggie!” 

Harding tried to persuade him to come away. But he 
would not. The two labourers were dispatched to fetch 
a doctor and inform the police. The police came; then 
Dr. Mansfield and Dr. Walker came. 

The doctors found that there were two bullet wounds 
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in Mrs. Luard’s head, and that she had been dead for some 
time. Her white blouse was drenched with blood. Also 
they found a bruise on the back of her head. Dr. Mansfield 
was of the opinion that she had been struck by some kind 
of bludgeon and stunned. Dr. Walker disagreed; he was 
of the opinion that the bruise had been caused by the impact 
of her head against the cement floor when she fell. Both 
of them were agreed that, after she had fallen, the murderer 
had shot her twice—first behind the right ear and then 
through the left temple. Both bullets had penetrated the 
brain. The skin round both wounds was blackened by 
the powder. Both shots had been fired a few inches 
from the head. After shooting her the murderer had torn 
the glove off her hand and bruised her fingers in pulling 
off the rings. But the doctors were of the opinion that the 
rings had not been torn off the fingers at the time of the 
murder, but much later. 


$2 

Had the murderer fied and hidden and then returned ? 

They found also that her pocket had been cut, or torn, 
out of her dress ; and her purse had gone also. 

The news of the crime had been spreading, and more 
policemen arrived. They began to search for traces of the 
murderer. The bungalow stands in a sequestered glade in 
the wood, a gloomy spot in the shade of tall trees, with 
bracken and brushwood all round it. It is a fair-sized, 
roomy, wooden bungalow, for the most part unoccupied. 
Only, on summer nights, Mrs. Wilkinson—it stands on Mr. 
Wilkinson’s, of Frankfield House, estate—and a maid 
sometimes slept in it. The police could find no traces of 
footsteps, for all around it is a thick carpet of pine needles. 
They did find that the bracken between the bungalow and 
the stable had been trodden down. Beyond the stable it 
had not been trodden down. That was all they did find. 

The body of Mrs. Luard was laid in a cart, and carried 
to the Knoll through the darkening woods. 

The police were able to fix the time of the murder within 
a few minutes. At 3.15 Mrs. Annie Wickham, the wife of 
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Mr. Wilkinson’s coachman, had heard from her cottage 
three shots fired in the wood. She described them as having 
a ‘“‘hard’’ sound. She had thought that someone was 
shooting rabbits in the wood, and she had remarked, on 
hearing three shots, that they were making sure. 

Daniel Kettle, a labourer, corroborated her evidence. 
He had been working in a field hard by and had heard 
three shots—first one, then a pause, then two more. He 
had supposed that it was a farmer shooting squirrels. About 
five minutes later he went down to the house and chanced 
to notice that the time was 3.20. 

The police searched high and low for the murderer. 
Three theories presented themselves. 

The first theory was that Mrs. Luard had been murdered 
by an enemy. It seemed unlikely: she was generally 
esteemed and liked. But there was a point about the crime 
which lent probability to the theory that it had been a crime 
of revenge. The glove had been turned back and stripped 
off the left hand. This is the way in which a woman takes 
off her gloves; a man pulls them off by the finger-tips. 
Had a woman committed the crime? A strange woman 
had been seen in the neighbourhood. She had disappeared ; 
the police could not find her. 

Again, the police learnt that on the day of the murder 
a man had come into a public-house a few miles from Maid- 
stone in a state of great excitement, that he had behaved 
oddly, and was believed to have thrown a revolver into the 
river near Maidstone. A man working in a field above 
the river had seen him throw something into it. 

The generally accepted and most likely theory was that 
Mrs. Luard had been murdered for her rings and purse 
by one of the innumerable East Enders who infest Kent 
at that season of the year, hop-picking or picking fruit. 
There were literally hundreds of them about the country- 
side. The evidence of the Rev. R. B. Cotton lent support 
to this theory. About the time of the murder, motoring 
along the side of the wood, he had seen a sandy-haired man 
of about forty, with a cast in both eyes, dressed in a ragged 
coat and trousers, the very type of the East End loafer, 
emerge from it. The police hunted for that loafer; they 
could not find him. Obviously, if he had Mrs. Luard’s 
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purse, he would return at once to his haunts in the East 
End by train. 

The third theory was that Mrs. Luard had met someone 
by secret appointment at the scene of the crime. To reach 
the place on the verandah where her body had been found 
she had had to walk from the path round two sides of the 
bungalow. She had turned away from the murderer and 
he had shot her from behind, standing either on the verandah 
itself, or on the edge of a zinc frame round the roots of a 
birch just outside the verandah. 

A very careful search was made for the revolver with 
which the crime had been committed. The long grass 
in a field near the bungalow was mown ; patches of bracken 
were cut down all round it. The revolver was not found. 

But just beyond the edge of the verandah, close to the 
spot on which the body had been lying, there was found a 
letter torn in small pieces. These pieces were collected, 
to be put together and read. 

Finally the police came to the conclusion that they were 
dealing with a carefully planned crime, not with the sudden 
deed of a loafer intent on theft. As one of them said: 
‘‘ Everything we touch falls to pieces.” 


§ 3 


At the inquest General Luard was the first witness called 
He walked with a stick, and was pale and manifestly very 
much shaken by the tragedy. He was questioned about 
the revolvers at the Knoll. He said that he had several, 
and that, since they were never locked up, it was possible 
that Mrs. Luard had one of them. But he thought it quite 
improbable that she had been carrying one, for she was not, 
to his knowledge, in any fear of anyone harming her. He 
knew of no one who would harm her. She would not be 
likely to conceal any such fear from him. They had always 
been on the best of terms. 

In answer to a question from a juryman whether there 
was any ammunition in the house, he asked did he mean 
revolver ammunition. The juryman said that he did. The 
Genera: turned to the coroner and said, with a laugh: 
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‘‘ It’s a strange thing, but I don’t know where it is_ I 
mean, I had some ammunition which I kept in my cup- 
board upstairs. I kept it in case of burglars. But I do 
not know where it is now. It was military ammunition 
for the service revolvers, and there is no ammunition for 
the other revolver.”’ 

In answer to another question, he said that he had not 
missed a revolver. 

With regard to the question whether his wife was carrying 
her purse or not, he had looked in her bureau, in the place 
where she kept it when she was not carrying it, and it 
was not there. 

In answer to other questions, he said that he could not 
say at what time he reached the Golf Club; but he got back 
home at 4.30. At the Golf Club he had seen the ground- 
man and the steward, and after getting his clubs, had gone 
straight home by the main road since it was shorter. 

Another juryman asked if there were anyone in a lunatic 
asylum with a grudge against Mrs. Luard. The General 
said that there was not. 

Daniel Kettle testified that he had heard three shots at 
3.15, that there was an interval between the first and the 
two others. He had seen no one about. He had scen no 
one at the bungalow. No one had any business there. 

Mrs. Annie Wickham testified that she had heard three 
shots at 3.15—first one and then two others. 

Dr. T. A. Mansfield was then called. He testified that 
he had found two blackened wounds on Mrs. Luard’s head— 
one behind the right ear, one on the left temple. When 
he arrived on the scene of the crime, the body was cold, but 
not yet rigid. He had also found a bruise on the back of 
the head. There was a dent in Mrs. Luard’s hat which 
corresponded to that bruise. He was of the opinion that 
that bruise had been caused by something in the nature of 
a bludgeon; it could not have been caused by the butt 
of a service revolver. He had only found two bullets, 
both in the head. One had been shattered ; one was whole. 
The first shot had not touched the brain. From the con- 
dition of the bruise on the back of the head the blow which 
had caused it had been struck while the heart was still 
beating strongly. His opinion was that Mrs. Luard had 
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been stunned by that blow, and fallen, and then been shot 
behind the right ear and through the left temple. 

It was. possible that the bullet wounds had been self- 
inflicted, but most improbable. For the right-hand wound 
to be self-inflicted, the head would have had to be turned to 
the left ; for the left-hand wound it would have to be turned 
to the right. If the dead lady could be imagined to have 
held a revolver in either hand, she might have inflicted the 
wounds simultaneously. But who had taken away the 
revolvers P 

Dr. Walker was called next. He corroborated the 
evidence of Dr. Mansfield with regard to the wounds and 
to the great improbability of their having been self-inflicted. 
But he disagreed with Dr. Mansfield with regard to the 
bruise on the back of the head. He was of the opinion that 
it had been caused by the impact of her head against the 
cement floor of the verandah. In that case she must have 
been shot before she fell. That would account for the 
interval between the first shot and the two others. 

Both doctors testified that the fingers of the left hand 
showed abrasions, caused doubtless by the rings having 
been pulled off them roughly. But they were of the opinion 
that those abrasions had not been produced till some time 
after death. 

The Rev. R. B. Cotton then gave evidence about the 
sandy-haired tramp he had seen emerge from the wood 
about the time of the murder. The inquest was then 
adjourned. 


§ 4 


During the interval between the first and second inquests, 
it is clear that a fourth theory about the crime had been 
developed—the theory that it had been committed by General 
Luard. At the adjourned inquest he was again the first 
witness called. He was even more aged, and looked shrunken. 
‘His face was flushed and haggard. But in spite of the 
fact that he had been receiving letters, many of them horrible 
letters, from all over the country, and in especial from an 
anonymous writer who lived at Orpington, the identity of 
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whom could not be discovered, he was not at all nervous. 
He gave his evidence in a quiet, sorrowful voice. 

He declared that there was no incident in his own or in 
Mrs. Luard’s life to lead anyone to be revengeful or jealous. 
He declared again that she had received no letter making 
a secret appointment, or she would certainly have told him 
about it; that she had been in no fear of violence from 
anyone; that he knew of no maniac likely to attempt to 
murder her. 

In answer to questions from the coroner and jurymen he 
said that he was not in the habit of carrying a revolver ; 
that he had no revolver with him on August 24th; that he 
had heard no shots. 

Mr. Thomas Durrand, the manager of a brewery at 
Sevenoaks, testified that he had seen General Luard at 
3.20 near Hall Farm. The terrier was with him. The 
spot at which he saw him was between ten and fifteen 
minutes’ walk from the Casa. General Luard seemed 
quite easy in his mind, and smiled at him. He was walking 
briskly, at the rate of between three and four miles an hour. 

Ernest King, a labourer, testified that he saw General 
Luard going toward Godden Green Golf Club at 3.25. 
The portion of the road on which he saw him was a quarter 
of a mile farther on than Hall Farm, where Mr. Durrand 
had seen him, and consequently between fifteen and twenty 
minutes’ walk from the bungalow. General Luard came 
back about ten minutes later, carrying his golf-clubs. 

Harry Kent, the steward of the Godden Green Golf Club, 
testified that he had seen General Luard on the eighteenth 
green at 3.30; that he was quite as usual, not in any degree 
discomposed. 

Jane Pugmore, a housemaid at the Knoll, testified that in 
clearing up the room to which Mrs. Luard’s body had been 
brought, after the post-mortem, she had found the pocket 
which had been cut, or torn, from Mrs. Luard’s dress, as 
she was shaking out some sheets. It had not been hidden 
in the sheets; it was lying loose among them. Evidently 
it had fallen out of Mrs. Luard’s dress during, or after, the 
post-mortem. She said that there were three revolvers in 
the house—one in the library, one in the kitchen, and one, 
she thought, in the bathroom cupboard. er” 
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The Rev. R. B. Cotton testified that he was motoring, 
and met General Luard in Sealchart Wood about four 
o’clock on August 24th. He offered him a lift. The General 
refused the lift, but put his clubs in the car, took them out 
of it at the end of the wood, and walked on to the Knoll. 
The General was hot with the walk, but quite his usual self. 
He showed no signs of being disturbed in mind. 

Mr. Edward John Churchill, gunmaker, of Agar Street, 
The Strand, London, testified that the bullet which had 
been taken from Mr. Luard’s head had been fired from a 
°320 revolver. It could not have been fired from any of the 
revolvers shown him. The ‘320 revolver was a quite common 
weapon. There were a number of bullet-holes in the pillars 
of the verandah. They had been made by a gentleman 
practising revolver shooting. None of them had been 
fired from a ‘320 revolver. There had been three shots ; 
one bullet had gone clean through the head to the floor of 
the verandah. 

The servants gave evidence that General and Mrs. Luard 
had been devoted to one another; and evidence was given 
that the bracken had been trodden down between the 
bungalow and the stable. 

Towards the end of the inquest, a packet arrived from 
Scotland Yard. It was opened, but its contents were not 
divulged. As he adjourned the inquest after this evidence 
the coroner made the significant statement that the police 
were strongly of the opinion that they would lay their hands 
on the murderer. 


§ 5 


The inquest had thrown practically no fresh light on the 
tragedy. General Luard had already advertised the Knoll 
for sale. Naturally, after such a tragedy, his quiet home, 
so near the scene of it, had become unbearable to him. He 
had made his arrangements to leave the neighbourhood. 
Colonel Warde, M.P., invited him to spend a night with 
him at Barham Court before he left. The General came. 
He was depressed, of course; but he did not seem unduly 
depressed, considering his tragic loss. But about eight 
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o’clock the next morning, he walked quietly out of the 
house, threw himself before a train at West Farleigh and 
was instantly killed. They found that he had left a letter 
to Colonel Warde, in which he said that, owing to the awful 
accusations made against him and the letters he had received, 
he could not stand the strain any longer, and that his body 
would be found somewhere on the line. 
To another friend he wrote : 


“‘] have gone to her I loved. Good-bye, something has 
snapped.—LUARD.”’ 


The murder of Mrs. Caroline Mary Luard remains a 
mystery. But these are the factors in the problem. 

With regard to the hypothesis that she was murdered 
for her rings and her purse, you have the fact that the country- 
side was infested at the time by a considerable number of 
hop-pickers and loafers from the East End of London. You 
have also the fact that the Rev. R. B. Cotton actually saw a 
fellow of uncommonly sinister appearance emerge from the 
wood about the time of the murder. But the number of 
East End loafers who go to their hop-picking, or fruit- 
picking, armed with a revolver, even as common a revolver 
as the *320, must be very small; and such a weapon would 
be carried for use in case of interruption in a burglary rather 
than for highway robbery. Besides, an elderly lady strolling 
in the country is quite unlikely to have enough money on 
her to be worth robbing, much less to be worth murdering. 
Mrs. Luard’s rings were hidden by her glove. It is always 
possible that a loafer came sufficiently near her, begging 
perhaps, to see the bulge of the rings under the glove, but 
he would have no indication that they were of a value to 
make it worth his while to risk murder. Why indeed should 
he have murdered the unfortunate lady, have made so sure 
of killing her outright, merely for the purpose of robbing 
her? It would have been enough to stun her. If we accept 
the theory of robbery, we must take it that the murderer 
knocked the unfortunate lady down, shot her, went away, 
and came back later to rob her of her rings and purse, for 
the doctors were sure that the rings had not been pulled off 
her fingers for some time after death. If the sinister fellow, 
whom the Rev. R. B. Cotton saw emerge from the wood, 
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had committed the murder, he must have gone back later, 
a considerable time later, to commit the robbery. The 
rings could not have been on him at the time at which Mr. 
Cotton saw him. 

It is indeed difficult to understand why a thief should 
have displayed such a ferocity, should have been so deter- 
mined to kill his victim outright as to shoot her through the 
head three times. Unless, as has been suggested, the 
murderer was a mad hop-picker, 1t should have been enough 
to stun her. 

It must also be borne in mind that it is not necessary that 
the murderer and the thief should have been the same person. 
It may be that the murderer left Mrs. Luard lying dead on 
the verandah and that one of these loafers coming along later 
found her lying there and robbed her of the rings and purse. 
Always there is the fact that the rings were pulled roughly 
off her fingers some considerable time after her death. 


§ 6 


With regard to the theory that Mrs. Luard was murdered 
by an enemy and that that enemy was a woman, there is the 
fact that the glove was turned back and stripped off her 
left hand in the manner in which a woman, and not a man, 
strips off a glove, and there is the story that a strange woman 
was secn in the neighbourhood about the time of the crime. 

Both at the inquest and at the adjourned inquest General 
Luard declared that he knew of no one who was animated by 
jealous or revengeful feelings towards his wife. But is it 
inevitable that he should have known? Mrs. Luard might 
very well have refrained from telling him that she went in 
fear of someone, out of a desire that he should not be worried 
about the matter. She may not have been in actual fear 
of this enemy ; she may have attached but little importance, 
too little importance, to him—or her. 

Did she meet that person at the bungalow by appoint- 
ment? There is the fact that she had left the path and 
walked round two sides of the bungalow to the spot on 
which her body was found. There is the fact that the bracken 
had been trodden down between the bungalow and the 
stable. What was the significance of the torn-up letter ? 
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General Luard declared that if she had had such an 
appointment, she would have told him. Not necessarily : 
the reasons which would have prevented her from telling 
him about the existence of an enemy would have prevented 
her from telling him of an appointment with that enemy. 

If she did meet someone at the bungalow, was that person, 
as one of the jury suggested, mad? It looks as if Mrs. 
Luard had done with whomever it was with her and turned 
away when she was shot from behind. Did a madman, 
or a madwoman, shoot her on a sudden impulse, return 
to the stable in which he, or she, had been lurking, recover 
a partial sanity, and come back later to give the colour of 
robbery to the crime? 

With regard to the theory that the murder was committed 
by General Luard, in the first place there is no evidence 
whatever of any motive. They had been married for over 
thirty years. The General declared that they were on the 
best of terms. The servants bore out this statement; they 
testified that he and Mrs. Luard were devoted to one another. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly significant that they were in the 
habit of taking these walks together: that is a thing that 
people who are on bad terms do not do. Again, you have 
to credit the General with an extraordinary histrionic gift : 
of the sincerity of his anguish at the cottage of the coach- 
man, in the stable-yard, on his way to the bungalow, and 
beside the dead body of his wife, none of those who witnessed 
it had the slightest doubt. 

Again, there is plenty of evidence that it 1s a physical 
impossibility for him to have been at the bungalow at the 
time at which the crime was committed. There is the 
evidence of Mrs. Wickham that the shots were fired at 3.15 ; 
the evidence of Daniel Kettle corroborates it. There is the 
evidence of Mr. Durrand that at 3.20 General Luard was 
between ten and fifteen minutes’ walk from the scene of the 
crime, the evidence of Mr. Ernest King that at 3.25 the 
General was between fifteen and twenty minutes’ walk from 
the scene of the crime, the evidence of Harry Kent that at 
3.30 the General was between twenty and twenty-five minutes’ 
walk from the scene of the crime. It is a physical impossi- 
bility that he should have shot Mrs. Luard at the Casa at 
3.15 and, without running nearly all the way, have been at 
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Godden Green Golf Club at 3.30. He did not run; he 
walked at the rate of between three and four miles an hour. 
To none of these witnesses who saw him at these distances 
from the bungalow, or to the Rev. R. B. Cotton, did he 
appear other than his usual self, to be at all disturbed in 
mind. 

There is nothing unnatural in his breaking down and 
committing suicide. He had lost, in the most tragic fashion, 
the wife to whom he had been married for more than thirty 
years. That had been a dreadful shock. On the top of 
that shock he was tortured by the receipt of abominable 
letters from all parts of the country accusing him of having 
murdered her. It was enough to destroy anyone’s balance ; 
and he was an old man. Something did crack. 

Nothing came of the packet from Scotland Yard which 
had raised the coroner’s hopes. At the final inquiry the 
police were unable to throw any more light on the crime. 
In the end the jury brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
ayainst some person or persons unknown. 


THE LOVE STORY OF PEG WOFFINGTON 


By R. D. S. M‘'MILLAN 


- HO is she? Quick, tell me! She is divine, 
magnificent | ”’ 

The handsome youth seated in the front row of the great 
theatre leaned over to his friend and uttered the remarks 
in such great excitement that many of the audience near 
him heard him, smiled, and nudged one another knowingly. 
There were some whispers and laughter, and then one 
elderly gentleman near the youth remarked easily, “ Still 
another of lovely Peggy’s victims.” 

But if the voung man heard, he paid no attention, and 
went on talking animatedly to his companion, his face 
flushed and eager, his eyes shining. 

‘‘ Pray, do tell me,” he said again. ‘‘ Who is she? If 
I could but meet her ! ”’ 

‘“In good time,” replied his friend. ‘‘ Perhaps at the 
fall of the curtain. . . .” 

For the remainder of the performance the youth sat in 
silence, his eyes riveted upon the object of his adoration 
as she laughed, sang and made love upon the stage. And 
he had good cause for admiration, for the girl behind the 
footlights was not only the most beautiful actress but 
probably also the loveliest woman of her day; and it was 
well said of her that her glance was more deadly than a 
whole sheaf of Cupid’s darts ! 

In such circumstances did David Garrick (for he the 
youth was), himself so soon to win fame and fortune upon 
the boards, first set eyes upon Margaret Woffington, ‘‘ the 
lovely Peggy,”’ in whose life he was to play such an eventful, 
almost sinister, part. For from that moment David could 
not rest until he had made her acquaintance and, then, had 
won her love—a love which Peg, guided more by her heart 
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than her head, returned fourfold, and lived to regret the day 
she did so. 


§ 1 


When the play came to an end, David urged his friend, 
an acquaintance of Peg’s, to carry out his half-promise 
to introduce him to the actress, and eventually the pair 
went behind the scenes and were received by the great star. 
And, if David had been captivated the moment he saw 
Peggy, the latter was a no less sudden, perhaps even willing, 
victim to the sublime passion. He was so young, so hand- 
some and so manly that she was metaphorically swept off 
her feet. 

It was love at first sight, fierce, passionate love that was 
to hold them enthralled for but two short years, two years 
of perfect bliss which were to end when David, his fancy 
captured by another, turned from the woman who but a 
brief time before had meant more than life to him... 
At their first meeting, when Peg sat in her dressing-room 
devouring him with her infatuated glances, little did she 
dream that this was the man to whom she was to exclaim, 
‘‘ Marriage means a great deal to a woman—to me. By 
all the laws of God and man I should be your legal wife— 
yet you withhold the ring. Do you mean to marry me?”’ 
and she was to hear his whispered answer, ‘‘ I—I—I love 
you, Peggy, but I cannot marry you! ”’ 

In reading the story of Peg Woffington’s life and loves, it 
is as well, in justice to her, to bear in mind two things: first, 
that she was a child of the slums whose head might well be 
turned by the adoration which was her lot in this wonderful 
world of the theatre ; and, second, that in those days when 
every actress had to bear the slings and arrows of society’s 
contemptuous scorn, the morals of the fair theatrical players 
were on a remarkably low plane. If there is any excuse for 
Peg’s conduct in taking one lover after another, it is that 
such mode of life was practically the accepted thing. 

When David Garrick first met Peg Woffington she was 
on the high road to success, yet what a hard and weary path 
she had travelled since those days of childish toil in Dublin ! 
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The daughter of an Irish labourer, we first see her, a pathetic 
little figure, hurrying through the rain, her orange basket 
on her arm, to the heart of theatreland in the Irish capital. 
There, having disposed of as many as she can of her wares, 
she returns again by the same lonely road to where her 
mother, still toiling at the mangle, which holds her slave 
both early and late, awaits her arrival. 

Many days and nights did the child make this journey 
before she met the lady who, like some good fairy, was 
destined to be the means of transporting the future actress 
to the sphere in which she was to win her laurels. This 
woman was a dancing instructress who styled herself 
Madame Violante (not to be confused with the Mlle. Violette, 
also a dancer, with whom Garrick afterwards fell in love 
and married), and who conducted an amusement booth. 
Struck with the beauty of the child, Madame Violante 
stopped Peg in the street, spoke to her and later accompanied 
her to her home, there to make the suggestion to Peg’s 
widowed mother that the child should be trained for a stage 
career, Peg herself had longed for such an opportunity, 
one which she had never for a moment imagined would be 
realised, and now that it had come, she urged her mother 
all she knew to give her consent. And learning that there 
would at least be as much profit attached to the new arrange- 
ment, the widow was not long in deciding upon an affirma- 
tive answer. 


§ 2 


From the amusement booth, where she scored no small 
success, Peg graduated in course of time to the legitimate 
stage. Then came the great occasion when she made her 
début on the Dublin boards. Her first “ speaking ”’ part 
was in Hamle/, in which—as the audience knew her as the 
one-time little orange gjrl—she was warmly received, and 
the applause was warranted on account of her wonderful 
acting. It was not to be in tragedy, however, that Peg was 
to win fame, but in light comedy, and she scored her first 
big success in the réle of Sir Harry Wildair in The Constant 
Couple, a part which had never before been played by a 
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woman, Thus she instantly won her way into the hearts 
of theatregoers, both on account of her grace and her laugh- 
ing, devil-may-care manner. ‘‘ Never, indeed,’’ to quote 
a contemporary chronicler, ‘‘ had there been seen on any 
stage such grace and loveliness, such sprightliness and 
abandon, as were exhibited by Erin’s most beautiful daughter. 
In a single night she danced her merry way into Dublin’s 
heart, and each succeeding appearance made her conquest 
more complete.” 

All the rank and fashion of the capital flocked to see this 
glorious girl whose beauty had overnight become the talk 
of the town, and there and then the young actress became 
installed as the city’s first favourite. And for three years 
she held the affection of her native place. Then came the 
day when Dublin heard that their idol had forsaken them 
and that she was at that very moment on her way to that 
‘ greater world of promise, London, with its two great magnets 
—Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 

But it was something more than mere ambition which 
had prompted Peg to leave the scenes of her early triumphs ; 
and when she crossed the channel she did not go alone. 
The truth was that she had flown with a young fellow-country- 
man who, by his blandishments and cajolery, had won her 
favour and induced her to fly with him. This young man 
was named Taaffe, the third son of a poor Irish peer, and 
even though he never carried out his promise to marry 
her, she rarely, if ever, reproached him .. . for the truth 
was she loved him with all the fierce ardour of a young girl’s 
pristine passion, and, once she had entrusted him with her 
heart’s keeping, she cared not whether she was wife or 
maid, so long as her lover remained by her side. It was 
at Taaffe’s suggestion that she deserted the Dublin boards, 
at his promptings she made her way to London, and it 
was at his suggestion that they took up house together in 
Southampton Row, pretending to all the world that they 
were man and wife—a pretence, hgwever, which they could 
not long keep up. 

It was an inauspicious entry that the young lovers made 
to London town about the year 1740, and they were soon 
lost in the medley of humanity. What Taaffe’s plans, if 
any, were we do not know; but they settled down to a life 
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which gave every promise of being happy in the extreme. 
But, while all went well so long as the glamour of fresh 
romance hung around the pair, the time came when Taaffe’s 
affection waned ; the beautiful Irish rose lost favour in his 
sight, not because she had lost her loveliness, but simply by 
reason of the fact that their union, so far as he was con- 
cerned, had been founded on nothing stronger than a 
merely transitory fascination, and when he found his fancy 
attracted by a young girl whose fortune would do his 
impoverished exchequer no small good, he was prompted 
to take the step which was to part the youthful pair 
for ever. 

The new charmer who had stolen Peg’s lover was a Miss 
Dallaway, who, however, did not for a moment suspect 
that the handsome young Irishman already had a mistress ; 
nor did she have the slightest inkling of the truth that a 
certain young ‘‘man’”’ to whom she was introduced some 
short time later was none other than the mistress of her 
betrothed! The fact was that Peg, hearing of Taaffe’s 
perfidy, determined on a plan of revenge, and, remembering 
her success, repeated night after night, in the part of Sir 
Harry Wildair, made up her mind to carry out a masquerade, 
make the acquaintance of the girl for whose sake she was 
to be discarded—for she had not been long in learning of 
the new “ affair’’—and tell her exactly what character of 
a man Taaffe really was. The little scheme worked better 
than she expected, with the result that the girl, when shown 
some of Taaffe’s love-letters to his mistress, there and then 
decided to give him up, a vow to which she kept despite 
all Taaffe’s arguments and protestations. 

This romantic episode in Peg’s career has been singled 
out asa striking illustration of the all-consuming jealousy 
which actuated her when her affections were thwarted ; 
but at the same time a different meaning may be read into 
this action, for might it not have been in a charitabie spirit 
that she went to enlighten the girl upon the real character 
uf the youth who had won her affections? A chronicler 
tells us that when Peg imparted the news to the girl, the 
Jatter swooned and the actress took her in her arms, ex- 
claiming: ‘ Poor child, I did not think she loved him so 
much. What fools we women are!” ‘Tears came to her 
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eyes, and bending down, she kissed the unconscious girl 
on the forehead. 

When Taaffe, who had been in Ireland for some days, 
returned to learn of his intended’s decision, he immediatcly 
suspected Peg, to whom he went in a towering passion. 

‘‘T can trace your hand in this business,” he declared, his 
eyes flashing. ‘‘ What do you mean by it? Answer me 
this instant ! ”’ 

‘‘T am a woman and you have deceived me,” Peg replied 
in a quiet voice. ‘‘ I loved you with all my heart, and you 
played me false. You swore fidelity to me, and then left 
me to whisper the same words in the ear of another dupe 
of your flattering speeches and soft ways. I do not re- 
proach you: for perhaps I am as much to blame. But I 
determined to expose vou as the liar and hypocrite you 
are to save another from suffering such as mine.” 

After such bitter words there could be no reconciliation, 
and it is doubtful if either desired one. Peg certainly was 
heart-sick of the whole business and determined to return 
once more to the stage, which she had forsaken since her 
departure from Ireland; and Taaffe made up his mind to 
seek his fortune in an alliance with some other unsuspecting 
fair one. 


§ 3 


Within a few weeks, Peg, whose fame had sped across 
the channel, had secured an engagement with the great 
Manager Rich to appear at Covent Garden, and her first 
appearance on the historic stage, on November 6th, 1742, 
was a memorable one. Despite her recent disappointment, 
she was still the fairest of the fair; and she was still in the 
prime of her youth. 

‘* She was certainly a dazzling creature,” the great Charles 
Reade writes of her. ‘‘ She had a head of beautiful form, 
perched like a bird upon a throat shapely and smooth like a 
pular of alabaster ; a delicious mouth with a hundred vary- 
ing expressions ; jet-black eyebrows, arched like a rainbow ; 
black eyes now melting with tenderness, now flashing with 
flame; a daintv aguiline nose; and for coronal the glory 
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of luxuriant chestnut hair. Tall and divinely fashioned, 
she had a figure which at one time seemed all stateliness, 
at others elegance personified and flowing voluptuousness.”’ 

This was the divinity who graced the footlights of Covent 
Garden, and that she conquered London’s heart as she had 
captured Dublin’s is evident from the pzan of praise which 
the newspapers, one and all, bestowed upon her. She was 
the toast of the town; twenty-two-year-old Margaret 
Woffington became “lovely Peggy’”’; and we find even 
staid old Sir Charles Hanbury Williams inditing the following 
lines to her : 


‘‘ Were she arrayed in rustic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I’d feed, 
And pipe upon my oaten reed, 

To please my lovely Peggy. 


With her a cottage would delight, 

All’s happy when she’s in my sight, 

But when she’s gone ’tis endless night— 
All’s dark without my Peggy.”’’ 


Even Manager Rich, who had given Peg the engagement 
at the theatre, could not refrain from tribute to her loveli- 
ness. ‘‘It was a fortunate thing for my wife,” the great 
manager says, ‘‘ that I am not of susceptible temperament. 
Had it been otherwise I should have found it difficult to 
retain my equanimity enough to arrange business with that 
amalgamated Calypso, Circe and Armida who dazzled 
my eyes.” 

Her triumph was such an unqualified one that there 
could be no doubt but that her fame and fortune had been 
established ; but, while outwardly pleased and smiling, 
the beautiful actress was nursing in secret the sorrow which, 
on mature consideration, she now felt for having separated 
from Taaffe. Not that she experienced any qualms as to 
the propriety of her actions in denouncing him; she had 
no regrets on that score; but the youth had occupied a 
place in her heart, which was now sorely empty. Peg, 
however, was not the one to indulge in self-pity ; and, indeed, 
she had almost recovered from her unhappiness when she 
met David Garrick. 

It did not take the actress long to discover that the youth 
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—he was only a year or two older than Peg—was deeply 
in love with her, and though she felt acute stirrings in her 
heart whose symptoms she read unmistakably, experience 
had taught her to exercise caution in matters that concerned 
the emotions; and, therefore, when David gradually came 
to talk of love she tried to dissuade him. But there could 
be no checking such ardour as that of Garrick’s; the flood- 
tide of his passion swept him on. Again and again he 
returned to the assault, and with words of purest passion 
poured forth his adoration; and, as he saw the loved one 
weaken, he became encouraged in his purpose until at last 
the barrier was down—the lovely Peggy was his pledged 
wife. 


§ 4 


The news that Garrick, already climbing the ladder of 
fame, had won the heart of the actress with whom, as Conway 
wrote to Walpole, ‘ all the town was in love,’’ caused con- 
sternation among the gallants young and old—and there 
were many of both—who had laid siege for the hand of 
Peg; but disappointment turned to pleasure when it was 
realised that it was, in truth, a love match. They became 
engaged, but—probably because Garrick was too mean to 
get married—the ceremony was postponed. So much did 
Peg adore him, however, that she agreed to his suggestion 
to set up house with him in Bow Street. She entered upon 
her new home and position with a light heart; but she had 
not to wait long to discover she had made another mistake. 

Many great ones now came to pay court at the shrine of 
the lovely Peggy, and it was seldom that one or other of the 
celebrities of the day was not present. The couple were 
friendly with the great Samuel Johnson, with whom David 
had come to London to seek his fortune, after Johnson’s 
schoo] near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, at which David had 
been a pupil, had failed. Other frequent callers were 
Samuel Foote, Henry Fielding, Charles Macklin, the great 
actor ; yet these were only a few among many. 

Outwardly the young couple’s new life was a happy enough 
one, for they sincerely loved each other, and indeed had it 
not been for Garrick’s peculiar temperament which steadily 
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undermined their happiness, they might have continued in 
this blissful state for an indefinite period. But Garrick, 
whom we now know to have been cold and cautious, as well 
as almost miserly in his economy, cavilled at the impetuosity, 
the warm-heartedness, and the woeful extravagance of his 
beloved, and though she smilingly remonstrated again and 
again that they could well afford to be liberal in their mode 
of life, he could not see eye to eye with her on the subject. 
They went to Dublin together, and there Peg took delight 
in the welcome which her mother and sister extended to 
her. Both the latter, through the generosity of Peg, had 
been placed in comfortable circumstances. When she 
returned from Dublin, Peg took Mary, her sister, with her, 
had her educated, and, though this does not concern our 
story, within a few years had the satisfaction of seeing her 
married to the son of an earl. After Peg’s death, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, as Mary became, was to reign in 
London as a great society queen. 

After their return to the capital, Garrick’s miserliness 
still was an obstacle in the course of their true love; but it 
was to be something deeper and fiercer by far which was to 
bring about the final severance—and this was Peg’s jealousy. 
Whether there was any real cause for this attitude on the 
part of Peg it is difficult at this distant time to say; but it 
must be borne in mind that Garrick was not only the most 
promising, but also the most handsome actor by far upon 
the stage at the period, and was besieged by all the fair 
young damscls of the metropolis. Garrick himself has 
declared that he was true to Peg—as faithful as the best of 
husbands—but it seems unlikely that Peg, who was wise 
in the ways of the world, should have allowed baseless 
suspicions to be planted in her heart, knowing, as she must 
have done, that they would perhaps lead to a fateful end. 
That her jealousy affected her deeply is evident from the 
scene which occurred between herself and Anne Bellamy, 
an actress, and one whom Peg believed to be the most 
formidable of her rivals. They were appearing on the stage 
together, Peg and Anne Bellamy, when the former’s anger 
flamed out so uncontrollably that she suddenly seized her 
rival and there and then began to pound her with her fists— 
to the great astonishment of the audience, who, however, 
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presumed it was all acting and marvelled at this realism— 
and finally the luckless Anne found herself being rolled in 
the dust of the stage while Peg declaimed the lines of her 
part: 


“Nor he nor Heaven shall shield thee from my justice! 
Die, Sorceress, die! and all my wrongs die with thee!’’ 


To even the most casual observer it was evident that an 
eruption between the lovers was brewing. And the in- 
evitable happened. Even to the last Peg cherished hope 
that Garrick would make an honest woman of her; but 
when she realised that all her appeals were in vain, the 
torrent of her wrath burst forth. It was one evening when 
they had returned early from the theatre that Peg broached 
the subject which had lain nearest to her heart for a long 
time now. 

‘* David,”’ she said. ‘‘ Tell me, please, when is it to be ? ”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Peg ? ”’ her lover replied. 

‘You know what I mean; when are we to be married ? 
You promised i" 

‘“‘ Oh, let us talk of it another time.” 

But Peg has made up her mind to come to a definite 
understanding once and for all, and she declares that she 
must have his answer. 

‘* Well, to tell truth,’’ Garrick says, ‘‘ I think it would be 
sheerest folly were we to marry. It would only hamper us— 
the knowledge of the fact that we were chained together 
would only make our lives miserable.”’ 

‘“T am prepared to take the risk,’’ Peg interrupts pas- 
sionately, falling to his feet and appealing to all his old 
love for her; then Garrick whispers those words, “ Peg, 
I love you, but I cannot marry you.” 

White-faced, but with her eyes burning with rage, Peg 
rises to her feet. 

‘Well, sir,” she declares, with all the bitterness of a 
twice-disappointed woman, ‘“‘ we are not at the altar and 
you are safe. You have broken your most sacred promise 
to me... but what matters that to youe Even if you 
possessed ten times the wealth, the fame and the ability 
that the world gives you credit for, I would not now become 
your wife. To-day we part.” 
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§ 5 


Thus the brief romance is over, and Peg goes her way 
and Garrick his. But she has not long to wait to discover 
that her erstwhile lover has been quick to console himself, 
for soon his name is freely coupled with Mlle. Violette, the 
beautiful dancer who has just arrived from Vienna. This 
time it is no passing spasm which holds Garrick’s heart in 
bondage, and the friendship is consummated when he at 
last leads the lovely girl to the altar. 

But Peg thought herself well rid of him, for after their 
quarrel she had a final example of his meanness. They had 
decided to return each other’s presents. Peg sent back 
every one she had received, while Garrick returned all but 
one—a pair of diamond shoe buckles. The only excuse 
he could think of for retaining them was that they would 
always remind him of Peg. When the latter heard of this, 
she could not help but smile cynically, well knowing, as 
did Garrick, that this was far and away the most valuable 
present she had given him. 


§ 6 


‘Che breach between them occurred in 1752. Whether 
or not the parting made a changed woman of her and under- 
mined her health cannot be said with any authority, but the 
present writer is inclined to believe that the disease which 
was so soon to strike her down was one of far longer stand- 
ing than her friendship with Garrick. For several years 
she continued to act, still carrying all the laurels before her, 
when one night in 1757 the tragedy happened. During 
this particular performance she had more than once com- 
plained of feeling ill, but, though she was persuaded to 
desist, she would not heed. She went on for the last act— 
it was 4s You Lrke Jt, in which she was playing Rosalind— 
and she had reached the line, ‘‘ If I were among you I 
would kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased me.”’ 
Then her voice failed. In an instant the audience saw that 
something had happened, and there was a hush throughout 
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the vast auditorium. Peg swayed, and put out her hand to 
steady herself. Then the words broke from her, ‘‘ Oh, God ; 
oh, God!’ She stumbled to the wings, where she fell 
unconscious. 

‘* The audience,’”’ according to a contemporary chronicler, 
‘sank into awful looks of astonishment to see one of the 
handsomest women of the age, a favourite principal actress 
who had for several seasons given high entertainment, struck 
so suddenly by the hand of Death in such a situation of time 
and place, and in her prime of life, being then about thirty- 
nine.”’ 

But the final release was not yet, and she was to linger on 
for three years before she made her last exit from the world’s 
stage. 


§ 7 


On March 28th, 1760, came the end. The paralysis which 
had laid her low had not quenched the fire of her great spirit, 
and it was with a brave smile upon her lips that she turned 
her face towards the mysterious valley. Within a few hours 
all London knew with sorrow that the courageous heart of 
‘‘ lovely Peggy ”’ had ceased to beat, that one who had drunk 
deep of the cup of happiness and sorrow had passed into 
the Great Beyond. 


23* 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE PRINCESSE 


By SIR JOHN HALL 


On January 26th, 1869, MW. Gustave Macé, commissaire de 
police for the district of the Odéon, was about to leave his office, 
-at the conclusion of the day's work, when he received a report 
which caused him to abandon all idea of returning home 
for the present. He had held the post for about a year and 
had not yet been called upon to investigate an affair of real 
Amportance. But the story which he now heard contained 
all the elements of a cause célébre of the first magnitude. 


MAN named Lampon, who kept a cookshop in the 

Rue Princesse, had been disturbed to find that the 
water in the well in the courtyard of his house had, of late, 
greatly deteriorated in quality. In order to determine the 
cause of this unpleasant phenomenon, he made certain 
investigations, and finally succeeded in drawing up from the 
well an evil-smelling package containing, as he found to his 
horror, a human leg. 

M. Macé at once betook himself to the house and, after 
seeing this gruesome object, proceeded to make a further 
cxamination of the well, and discovered a second parcel, 
which he and his secretary extricated from the water in 
one of Lampon’s copper pans. Having taken careful note 
of the manner in which the outer wrappings were done up, 
he opened the package and found that, as he expected, it 
contained a human leg cut off above the knee, the fellow 
presumably of the one which Lampon had recovered. By 
this time two doctors—local practitioners—had arrived. 
They gave it as their opinion that the remains were the legs 
of a woman. As far as they could judge they had been 
about a month in the water. As soon as they had thus 
reported, M. Macé, following the course always adopted 
on such occasions, dispatched both parcels and their contents 
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to the Morgue. Then, having requested the municipal 
authorities to take steps to have the well emptied, he with- 
drew to write out his report. 

The parcel which M. Macé and his secretary had suc- 
ceeded in drawing out of the well in an undamaged condition 
was about twenty inches in length and ten in breadth. The 
outer covering consisted of glazed calico, the edges of which 
were securely sewn down the centre with black thread. On 
the other hand, the extremities were merely tied together 
in a simple knot, the ends being allowed to hang down like 
the ears of a rabbit. Inside, enfolding the leg, was a piece 
of cloth which seemed to be a portion of an old pair of 
trousers. All the buttons, however, had been cut off and 
everything had been removed which might enable the maker 
of this garment to be traced. 

The leg itself was encased in a cotton stocking, the upper 
part of which had also suffered some alteration, for the 
purpose, apparently, of removing a laundry mark. Strange 
to say, the same precaution had not been applied to the 
lower part, to which a fragment of woollen material still 
adhered, suggesting that a woollen sock had, at some time 
or another, been sewn on to it. And upon it, worked in 
red thread, the following mark could be made out distinctly : 
+ B+. 

At the outset, therefore, M. Macé found himself in posses- 
sion of two important clues. The letter B between the 
crosses was plainly no laundry mark, but the private mark 
of the owner of the stockings, while from the parcel itself 
he could draw some useful inferences. It was almost invari- 
ably in glazed calico that tailors of the humbler kind wrapped 
up their materials for their workmen. And it was equally 
a practice of the trade to join together the edges of such a 
parcel with thread in the centre and to tie the extremities 
in a simple knot, the ends being allowed to hang down like 
the ears of the rabbit. These first impressions, and his 
reasons for forming them, M. Macé duly set forth in his 
report. 

Similar discoveries had, for the past six weeks, been 
exercising the police authorities. In various places, but 
chiefly either in the Seine or in the Saint-Martin canal, 
human remains had been found. These, as soon as they 
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reached the Morgue, were put together, but the doctors 
as yet had been unable to say more than that they formed 
part of a human body. A crime had clearly been com- 
mitted, however, and the police at once set about making 
inquiries. But so far they had failed to obtain any informa- 
tion which threw light upon the matter. The statement of 
the owner of a floating wash-house on the Seine alone seemed 
worthy of consideration. 


§ 1 


The man’s story was that shortly before Christmas—the 
day was subsequently fixed as December 19th—he observed 
an individual prowling round his establishment, about 
eleven o’clock at night. When he asked him what he was 
doing, he replied that he was putting down ground-bait, 
because he intended to fish the next day. And having 
given that explanation he took some pieces of raw meat, 
apparently, from a basket and hurled them into the river. 
He was a short man, said the wash-house keeper, wearing 
a tall silk hat and a long great-coat. 

In France, the duties performed in this country by the 
coroner are included in those of the investigating magistrate. 
In the case of the discovery in the Rue Princesse it was 
M. Douet d’Arcq who was appointed to conduct the inquiry, 
and it was in some trepidation that M. Macé presented 
himself before him, in his room at the Palais de Justice. 
Would he, he asked himself anxiously, leave the investiga- 
tions in his hands, or would he insist upon calling in the 
Chef de la Streté and his experienced staff? M. Douet 
d’Arcq was engaged in reading his report and, when he 
had finished it, asked him some searching questions. 

Seeing that he was pleased with his answers, M. Mace 
ventured to express the hope that he would permit him to 
continue his inquiries., After some hesitation, M. Douet 
d’Arcq agreed to entrust him, for the present at any rate, 
with the task of unravelling the mystery. It was impossible, 
however, to carry out the necessary iivestigations without 
assistance, and M. Macé’s next step was to obtain from the 
Préfecture de Police the services of two detectives. But to 
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his annoyance the men thus placed at his disposal beionged 
to what was known as the “ research branch ’”’—the name 
euphemistically applied to the horde of agents which the 
Second Empire employed upon political business. He had 
far rather have been supplied with men of more experience 
in criminal matters. In the circumstances, however, he 
dared not raise objections, and accepted the assistance 
proffered him with the best grace possible. 

In addition to these two detectives, M. Macé could com- 
mand the services of two sergents de ville, Ringué and 
Champy by name, who, for the purposes of this inquiry, 
were granted leave to wear civilian clothes. Ringué was 
an old soldier and a policeman of ten years’ standing, and 
Champy, who had only recently entered the force, was 
attached to him, ‘n order that he might instruct him in his 
duties. It was to Ringué that Lampon first revealed the 
nature of his horrible discovery, but, in addition to that, both 
he and his young comrade took an especial interest in the 
case, being convinced that, about a month before, they had 
actually conversed with the man who had deposited the 
hideous parcels in Lampon’s well. 

On the night of December 22nd, both he and Champy 
were on duty in the neighbourhood of the Rue Princesse. 
Several burglaries had recently been committed, and their 
orders were to stop anyone carrying a bundle of suspicious 
appearance. Accordingly, about two o’clock in the morning, 
they accosted a short man with a tall silk hat upon his head 
and with a railway rug flung over his shoulders. Under 
one arm he carried two parcels wrapped in black linen and 
in his other hand he held a basket. 

In answer to their inquiries, he stated that he had just 
arrived by train from Langres and, there being no cabs at 
the station, found himself under the necessity of walking 
to his home in the Rue Princesse. The two parcels con- 
tained hams, and he pointed out on one of them a railway 
label on which the word ‘‘ Langres”’ was printed, while, 
as regards the basket, they satisfied themselves that only 
honey, butter and other harmless objects were to be found 
in it. Clearly the man was an inoffensive traveller, and they 
allowed him to proceed, after an exchange of some good- 
humoured banter, in the course of which he hinted that he 
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was himself connected with the police. But ever since the 
discovery in the Rue Princesse, Ringué felt sure that the 
fellow had fooled them. Those black linen parcels, he 
assured M. Macé, contained not hams but human legs. M. 
Macé was not prepared to say as much as that. It did not 
escape him, however, that now for the second time in con- 
nection with this affair mention was made of a short man 
wearing a tall silk hat. 

Two precious days were wasted in making inquiries about 
missing women whose names began with the letter B. But, 
at the end of that time, Dr. Tardieu, the eminent medico- 
iegist, delivered an opinion which put a different complexion 
upon the case. The legs found in Lampon’s well and 
the remains recently discovered in the Seine and other 
places were, he declared, portions of the same body, the 
body of an old man of low stature. The work of dismember- 
ment appeared to have been carried out by a skilful but 
unprofessional hand. If he were asked, he should say 
that a butcher had performed it. 

M. Macé had always been of opinion that he must begin 
his investigations in the house in the Rue Princesse. It 
was unthinkable that the two parcels could have been placed 
in the well during the day, and it might, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that the guilty party was either a lodger or some 
person conversant with the ways of the house, who under- 
stood how to enter the courtyard after dark, without arousing 
the concierge. 

The outer door, Lampon explained, was always closed at 
night, and a stranger who wished to come in was conse- 
quently obliged to ring up the concierge. But there existed, 
and he showed M. Macé how it worked, a spring concealed 
in the woodwork, which it was only necessary to press to 
cause the bolt to fly back. There was no great mystery 
about it, nevertheless no one could gain admission in this 
way who was not familiar with the peculiar mechanism 
of the lock. Lampon, who, besides carrying on his cook- 
shop business, acted as the landlord’s agent, pronounced 
al] the present lodgers to be respectable and hard-working 
persons. Furthermore, he declared that, for a long time 
past, no one following the trade of a tailor had occupied a 
room in the house. M. Macé, however, was naturally 
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desirous of obtaining more particulars about the private 
lives of these people than Lampon was in a position to supply. 

In ordinary circumstances, he would straightway have 
applied to the concierge, who, in the poorer districts of Paris, 
is not infrequently a woman. Unfortunately, in this instance, 
she was a foolish, almost half-witted old creature with an 
insensate fondness for cats, who was only kept on from 
motives of charity. Nevertheless, he felt sure that, silly 
as she was, she could give some valuable information, if she 
were approached in the right way. And by chance it hap- 
pened that his assistant Champy and the old lady were both 
natives of Chaumont on the Marne. As soon as he dis- 
covered that fact, M. Macé directed the young policeman 
to lose no opportunity of entering into her good graces. 
Then, having prepared the ground in this fashion, he himself 
dropped in upon her at a time when he had reason to think 
that he should find her in a talkative mood. 

After listening sympathetically to her stories about cats, 
M. Macé brought the conversation round to the people living 
in the house. For the moment she had no fault with any of 
them, but she could not say as much as that about a young 
woman, named Mathilde Dard, who, up to a short time 
ago, had occupied a room on the fifth floor. The history 
of Mlle. Dard’s delinquencies did not promise to be very 
instructive, and it was only perfunctorily that he inquired 
how she earned her living. She now sang at cafés, replied 
the mére Michel, as she was generally called, but when she 
was residing upstairs she worked for tailors. M. Mace’s 
interest was at once aroused, and it was increased when 
the old woman went on to say that one of her employers, 
who was, doubtless, also her lover, had been in the habit of 
drawing water for her from the well in the courtyard and 
of carrying it up to her room. Indeed, one of her quarrels. 
with the girl was because this man often spilled half of it 
upon the stairs. However, beyond the fact that he was a 
tailor she knew nothing about him, and M. Macé, accordingly, 
took leave of her, well satisfied with the result of his visit. 
But from a chemist’s assistant, who, according to the meére 
Michel, had been one of Mlle. Dard’s many lovers, he learnt 
that this tailor always wore a tall silk hat and that he was 
known by the name of Pierre. 
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§ 2 


The following morning, one of M. Macé’s detectives found 
Mlle. Dard playing dominoes with a party of students in 
a café on the Boulevard Saint-Michel. Directly he told 
her that M. Macé wished to see her, she made no difficulties 
about accompanying him to his office. She was a girl with 
no pretensions to real beauty, yet, at the same time, she was 
by no means unattractive. Her principal characteristics, 
however, were her ready tongue and her unlimited assurance. 
She arrived under the impression that the authorities dis- 
approved of certain ailusions to current events in one of her 
songs. 

M. Macé lost no time in setting her mind at rest upon that 
score. It was not, he told her, of her present doings as 
an art7ste that he wished to talk to her, but of her former 
life when she worked for divers tailors. In regard to that 
she had nothing to conceal, and she forthwith named five 
men who had thus emploved her. Had not one of them, 
inquired M. Macé, when he brought her his materials to 
the Rue Princesse, sometimes carried water from the well 
in the courtyard up to her room ? 

‘*Qh, that was Pierre Voirbo,”’ she replied without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

With a charming frankness she acknowledged that he 
had been her lover, although for so short a period that it 
‘“hardly counted.” At that time he lived in the Rue 
Mazarine, but when he married, about a month ago, he 
changed his place of residence and she had now lost sight 
of him. He always seemed to have plenty of money, although 
he frequented gambling halls and ran after women. He 
certainly never worked hard at his trade, much of his time 
being devoted to politics and to speaking at public meetings. 
She had on occasions seen him in company with an old man, 
whom he addressed by the name of Desiré. This Desiré 
made advances to her, but she always repulsed him, having 
no liking for old men of that kind. 

Pierre, however, told her that she was acting foolishly, for, 
mean as he was in all other respects, the old gentleman was 
generous to women. Her last meeting with Pierre Voirbo 
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took place, two months ago, at a café at which she was 
singing. He was then with this same old man and with an 
elderly woman who was, she believed, related to him. It 
was Voirbo, however, who introduced her to the woman, 
saying that she worked for a surgical instrument maker in 
the Rue de Nesles, a piece of information which he accom- 
panied, as was his habit, with several coarse jests. 

When he heard of this last incident, M. Macé, after con- 
sulting a directory, bade Ringué proceed at once to a surgical 
instrument maker’s shop at No. g Rue de Nesles, and 
ascertain whether there was anybody on the premises answer- 
ing to Mlle. Dard’s description. Ringué, accordingly, 
departed and, in about half an hour, returned with an old 
woman whom the girl at once recognised as the person whom 
Voirbo had introduced to her at the café. 

Her name, the newcomer informed M. Macé, was Bodasse. 
She was a widow seventy years of age, and Desiré Bodasse, 
Pierre Voirbo’s friend, was her nephew, although he was 
a year or two her senior. Desiré was married, but separated 
from his wife, who, with just reason, had long ago refused 
to put up with his infidelities. He had formerly been in 
business as an upholsterer, but having been left a modest 
fortune he was now in a position to live without working. 

It was on Sunday, December 13th, that she went with him 
and Pierre Voirbo to the café where Mlle. Dard was singing. 
The next day he came to see her, because he had left his 
spectacles in her room, and she had not set eves on him 
from that day to this. She was not, however, in the least 
anxious about him. He would often disappear like that 
for weeks at a time. M. Macé at this point interrupted her 
story and, turning to Mlle. Dard, thanked her for her valuable 
assistance and told her that he need detain her no longer. 
Then, as soon as he was alone with the widow Bodasse, he 
informed her that, having grave reason to fear that her 
nephew had been the victim of foul play, he must ask her 
to accompany him to the Morgue. 

At the Morgue, Mme. Bodasse positively identified the 
stockings as a pair which had belonged to her nephew. 
She herself had sewn the woollen socks on to them and 
had marked them with the letter B in the manner which 
has been described. 
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Desiré, she explained, was never without four pairs joined 
together in this fashion. Questioned about a scar which 
was noticeable on one of the dismembered limbs, she replied 
that, not long ago, her nephew had met with an accident. 
She was clearly a sensible old woman, and M. Macé, hear- 
ing her speak with this complete assurance, 'felt almost 
justified in regarding the question of identity as definitely 
established. 

But a great surprise was in store for him when, later on 
in the day, he and widow Bodasse went to her nephew’s 
abode in the Rue Dauphine. That the door of his room 
should be locked and that neither their rappings nor their 
calls to him should elicit a response in no way surprised 
them. What was inexplicable was that the tailor, and his 
wife, who acted as concierge, should assure them that M. 
Bodasse was not far away. ‘‘ Only last night,” said the 
woman, ‘'I saw a hight at the window and his shadow upon 
the curtains.” 

From their lodge they could not see everybody who went 
up or down the stairs. It was, however, a rule of the house 
that lodgers coming in at night should give their names as 
they passed. Some of them, she admitted, did not always 
conform to this regulation, and M. Bodasse was a great 
offender in that respect. But they always knew when he 
came in, owing to his habit of dragging his stick behind 
him as he went upstairs, and, of late, they had often noted 
his return by this well-known trick. They must remember 
that he was a peculiar old gentleman, and it by no means 
followed that he was not in his room, because he had not 
answered them. 

In these circumstances there was nothing more to be done, 
but, before departing, M. Macé left a letter with the concierge 
summoning M. Bodasse to attend at his office. This, he 
impressed upon the woman and her husband, was to be 
given to him the moment he returned. 

That same evening, M. Macé looked in at No. 47 Rue 
Mazarine, where Pierre Voirbo lived before his marriage. 
Here, also, he had a talk with the concierge, the wife of a 
man named Bethmont who kept a wine shop on the ground 
floor. At this stage, however, he did not intend to take 
her fully into his confidence. For the present, he mcrely 
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wished to ascertain what she thought about her former 
lodger. 

The woman showed no reluctance to discuss him and gave 
M. Macé plainly to understand that she looked upon him 
as a disreputable and worthless fellow. Generally speaking, 
all she had to say amply confirmed the truth of Mlle. Dard’s 
description of him. M. Macé’s next visit was to a Mme. 
Pertant in the Rue Bourbon-le-Chateau. Having apologised 
for troubling her at so late an hour, he told her that he was 
a commissaire de police and that he wished to ask her some 
questions about a tailor named Voirbo. 

‘‘ She had been his charwoman, had she not?” he in- 
quired. But Mme. Pertant, who proved to be a decidedly 
superior person, objected to this description of herself. 

‘“T used to work for him on Thursdays,” she explained, 
‘and after attending to his room I generally helped him 
with his tailoring—that is,’”’ she added significantly, ‘‘ when 
he did any work.” 

‘“ Oh, then,’ exclaimed M. Macé, “he did not often 
work ?”’ 

‘‘ As little as possible,” she assured him; ‘‘in fact, his 
business was more of a pretence than a reality.”’ 

Her account of his mode of life and habits tallied exactly 
with all that Mlle. Dard and his former concierge had said 
about him. 

Desiré Bodasse was, Mme. Pertant continued, his insepar- 
able companion, and it was extraordinary that he should not 
have been present at his wedding, on January 7th. Voirbo, 
to account for his absence, said ‘‘the old fool was to have 
been my best man, but he has started off on a long 
journey.” 

‘“Were they mixed up in money affairs?’”’ asked M, 
Macé. 

‘“T can’t say,” answered Mme. Pertant. “ I remember, 
however, that Voirbo once said to me, ‘ Would you believe 
it, that mean old hunks Desiré spends all his money on 
women, yet he won’t lend me ten thousand francs to set 
me up—you’ll see, the old idiot will make me miss my 


marriage.’ ”’ 
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§ 3 


Accompanied by his two detectives, M. Macé returned 
the following morning, February 4th, to the Rue Dauphine, 
where he had requested Mme. Bodasse to meet him. Old 
Desiré had not come in during the night and the concierge 
had, in consequence, pushed the letter which she had been 
charged to give him under his door. Mme. Bodasse, after 
a night spent in thinking over the matter, was now more 
positive than ever that the stockings, which had been shown 
her at the Morgue, could belong to no one but her nephew. 
Hearing this, M. Macé, having sent one of his men for a 
locksmith, led the way to the old gentleman’s room on the 
third floor 

The door was as securely shut as ever, and listen as they 
might they could hear no sound of life within the room itself. 
Meanwhile, by means of a wire, which she passed under 
the door, the concierge succeeded in withdrawing M. Macé’s 
letter, which was found to be unopened and to all appear- 
ances untouched. After going through the empty formality 
of demanding, ‘‘in the name of the law,” that the door 
should be opened, M. Macé ordered the smith to pick the 
lock. As soon as that was effected, he entered the room 
with his two detectives, leaving the rest of the party in the 
passage in charge of his secretary. 

Neither in the room itself, which was well lighted and of 
fair dimensions, nor in two large presses, which M. Macé 
at once examined, was there a trace of any human being 
either alive or dead. The bed was made, the furniture was 
in its place and, but for the dust which covered everything, 
the room appeared to be in the most perfect order. No- 
where could M. Macé perceive the faintest sign that a crime 
had been committed. No stains of blood were to be seen 
either upon the walls or upon the tiled floor. A quantity 
of matches, however, scattered about in front of the fire- 
place caught his eye. 

Picking them up and counting them carefully, he dis- 
covered that they numbered seventeen, of which fifteen had 
been used, while two had been thrown away because, pre- 
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sumably, they would not strike. On the mantelpiece were 
two cardboard boxes, each of which had contained eight 
candles. One was empty, but in the other one candle still 
remained. The appearance of two brass candlesticks, the 
sockets of which overflowed with wax, suggested unmistak- 
ably that it was in them that the candles had been burnt. 
Was this, then, the explanation of the light which the concierge 
and the neighbours had observed of late ? 

If Bodasse had been made away with, his murderer must 
have entered his room on fifteen different evenings, for the 
purpose, it might be inferred, of burning a light which would 
create the impression that his victim was at home and in his 
usual health. That something of that kind had happened 
was rendered the more probable by the fact that the clock 
was not run down, but was still going. 

After considering these different matters in all their 
bearings, M. Macé requested the women to come in and say 
whether there was anything in the room which struck them 
as unusual. ‘‘It was in a secret recess behind a drawer 
in that bureau,’’ said Mme. Bodasse, *‘ that Desiré always 
told me that his securities would be found, should anything 
happen to him.” But when the drawer was opened and 
the hiding-place was discovered it was found to be empty. 

In another piece of furniture, however, Mme. Bodasse 
was able to point to two pairs of woollen socks with cotton 
legs marked with two crosses and the letter B. 

‘It is as I said,” she exclaimed tearfully, ‘‘ two pairs are 
here, a third is, without doubt, at the laundry, and the fourth 
is at the Morgue.” 

Nothing, however, puzzled the women more than to see 
the missing man’s only hat upon its usual peg and, standing 
in the corner, the stick without which he never stirred abroad. 
And it was scarcely less extraordinary that his watch should 
be hanging on the wall above the head of the bed. It was a 
large silver watch and, when M. Macé took it down and 
opened it, a carefully folded piece of paper fell from it on 
which were set out the numbers of a series of bearer bonds 
of the Italian loan of the issue of 1861. 

After a careful examination of all the clothes in the room, 
which brought to light nothing of importance, M. Mace 
concluded his search. There was a contingency, however, 
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which must not be overlooked. The mysterious visitor, if 
his suspicions were not aroused, might return to burn his 
last candle. The opportunity of capturing him under 
such conditions must not be missed. Accordingly, when 
he went away M. Macé left behind him both his detectives. 
They were not to smoke, and one of them must always be 
present in the room. Should anyone enter it, or seek to 
enter it, he was to be arrested on the spot. 

It was now regarded as definitely established, and the 
aews was communicated to the Press, that the remains 
found in the well in the Rue Princesse, in the Seine and 
in divers other places were those of M. Desiré Bodasse, 
who had been murdered and dismembered. And M. Macé 
by this time felt scarcely a doubt about Pierre Voirbo’s 
guilt. 

The man, he ascertained, had paid his last quarter’s rent 
at the Rue Mazarine with a five-hundred franc Italian bond 
—one of those, as its number showed, which figured on 
the list in old Bodasse’s watch. Now it was M. Bodasse’s 
invariable custom to draw his dividends in person. But at 
the Rothschild’s bank M. Macé learnt that none of his 
coupons had been presented in January, with the single 
exception of the one attached to the bond with which Voirbo 
had paid his rent. 

Furthermore, M. Macé succeeded in tracing the old 
gentleman’s movements up to eight o’clock in the evening 
of December 14th, the last day on which he was seen alive. 
About four o’clock he took his spectacles to an optician’s 
accompanied by a much younger man, who, from the descrip- 
tion of him, was almost certainly Voirbo. From the optician’s 
both of them went to a bathing establishment which the 
old man frequented regularly, but where he was never 
seen again after this visit. There was reason to think that 
both of them afterwards dined at a small restaurant in the 
Rue Grégoire de Tours and from that moment nothing more 
was heard of M. Bodasse. With regard to that, however, 
Mme. Pertant, at a second visit which M. Macé paid her, 
described an incident which was highly suggestive. 

On the morning of Thursday, December 17th, related 
Mme. Pertant, when she arrived to perform her weekly 
task in Voirbo’s room she found, to her surprise, the floor 
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swept, the furniture dusted and a great fire burning in the 
stove. 

This was a most unusual state of affairs, because, on the 
days on which she came, he always left everything of that 
kind to her. That was, however, a comparatively small 
matter. What was extraordinary and, in the light of subse- 
quent events, suspicious was that the tiled floor was very 
wet and appeared to have been recently subjected to a very 
thorough washing. 

When she inquired what had happened, he said that, 
the night before, an old woman had asked him to repair a 
pair of trousers, and on his declining and telling her to go 
about her business she, either on purpose or by accident, 
he could not say, let fall a bottle of petroleum. As the 
stove was burning he was afraid that the stuff might be set 
alight and he, accordingly, emptied two pails of water on the 
floor. The smell, he assured her, was so overpowering 
that he was obliged to open his window and seek his friend 
Desiré’s hospitality for the night. In the circumstances 
he should not, he told her, require her services that morning. 
She was positive that this occurred on December 17th, 
because it was on that day, as her account book would 
show, that he paid her forty-five francs which had been 
owing to her for some time past. 


§ 4 


No success attended the plan of entrapping the mysterious 
intruder should he return to old Bodasse’s room. In this 
business M. Macé was extremely ill-served by his two 
detectives. 

As he discovered, when he paid them a surprise visit, 
not only were his orders against smoking disregarded but, 
when one of them went out for his meals, his companion 
would come downstairs and sit gossiping with the concierge. 
And before long he had a yet graver cause of complaint 
against them. It came to his knowledge accidentally that 
one of them had been taking a friendly glass at a neighbour- 
ing café with no less a person than Voirbo himself. M. Mace, 
it was true, had not admitted them into his confidence, and 
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they had, in consequence, no reason for supposing that the 
fellow was under suspicion. 

Nevertheless, it was a highly disquieting situation which 
must be cleared up without delay. The explanation was 
perfectly simple, replied one of them, who readily admitted 
that he had recently been in Voirbo’s company. ‘“ He isa 
speaker at public meetings and in close touch with our 
branch. I merely said to him that I was keeping a look- 
out in this street.”’ 

The harm was done and M. Macé could gain nothing by 
giving vent to his indignation. Plainly it was useless to 
maintain a watch now that the suspected man knew the 
police were ‘“‘ keeping a look-out,’’ and, with the consent 
of the investigating magistrate, he shortly afterwards told 
both of them that he no longer required their services in 
any capacity. One new fact, however, had come to light. 
In addition to his other avocations, Voirbo was, it appeared, 
a Government spy. 

The next step in the investigations called for careful 
consideration. Was it advisable to arrest Voirbo forthwith, 
or was more to be gained by leaving him at liberty? He 
and his newly wedded wife were now occupying an apart- 
ment in the Rue Lamartine, on the other side of the river, 
where thev were looked upon as a most respectable couple. 

After much thought, M. Douet d’Arcq decided to give 
M. Macé a warrant on the understanding, however, that it 
was only to be executed should some unforescen deveclop- 
ment take place. For the moment he was merely to invite 
him to attend at his office. This plan was duly carried 
out, and, on February 13th, Pierre Voirbo, wearing his 
customary tall hat, presented himself by appointment in 
the Rue d’Assas. 

When he was ushered in, M. Macé saw before him a 
short, stout individual about thirty years of age, the dark- 
ness of whose complexion was enhanced by his black hair 
and black moustache. In spite of his corpulence, he was 
evidently a powerful and active man, his hands, especially, 
with their short, thick fingers, wearing an appearance of 
quite unusual strength. But there was about him an air of 
vulgar cunning which had a most repelling effect. Had 
he not known who he was, M. Macé would have been inclined 
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to set him down as a keeper of a bucket shop or as a traveller 
in wines of doubtful origin. 

He had invited him, M. Macé courteously explained, to 
come and see him, because he hoped that between them 
they might be able to unravel the mystery of M. Bodasse’s 
cruel murder. He was aware that in the past he had 
rendered important services to the police and, on this 
occasion, he felt sure that he would not refuse to assist them. 

Voirbo, whether or not he was entirely deceived by 
M. Mace’s attitude, readily promised to help in every way 
possible. His old friend, it were useless to disguise the 
fact, had some very undesirable acquaintances. Thus he 
had never been able to dissuade him from visiting the Café 
du Faucon, in the Rue de Seine, which, as M. Macé doubtless 
knew, was the haunt of some of the worst characters in 
Paris. It was among the frequenters of that establishment 
that he proposed to look forthe murderer. M. Macé listened 
with approval and begged him to set about his inquiries 
without delay. 

This being settled, the fellow insisted on initiating M. Macé 
into some of the mysterics of the business of an agent provo- 
cateur. He might take it from him that the only speakers 
worth listening to at socialist meetings were like himself 
secret agents of the Government. Being assured that his 
amazing indiscretion was nothing but a clumsy attempt to 
win his confidence. M. Macé allowed him to ialk without 
interruption. But, when he had no more to say and in 
token of farewell held out his hand, the detective pretended 
not to see it. 

Voirbo had not expected to be treated in this fashion 
and was obviously disquieted. From a professional point 
of view to act thus was undoubtedly a mistake, nevertheless 
M. Macé could not bring himself to clasp his hand in his 
own. 

Voirbo was as good as his word and, embarking on his 
inquiries at the Café du Faucon, professed in the course of 
a few days to be on the track of the criminals. — . 

M. Macé, however, instituted an investigation of his own 
which enabled him to appraise his stories at their true value. 
Suffice it to say, without entering into the particulars of his 
dealings with the old harridan who kept the place and with 
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the prostitutes and soufeneurs who frequented it, that he 
was quickly satisfied that Voirbo was simply endeavouring 
to put him on a false scent. Without doubt, the old gentle- 
man had made some very undesirable friends, but there 
were no grounds whatever for thinking that any of them, 
least of all the particular couple whom Voirbo pretended to 
suspect, had been concerned in his murder. And while 
he was thus keeping him under the closest observation, 
M. Macé was on more than one occasion enabled to study 
the man in his réle of a demagogue and labour leadcr. 
Indeed, at a meeting at Belleville, at which he was present 
in his official capacity, he was obliged to interpose and clear 
the hall, so extreme were the views which Voirbo was ex- 
pressing from the platform. 

Up to this point, M. Macé had succceded in accumulating 
a mass of suspicious circumstances, but he was still unable 
to produce anything which could be regarded as a conclusive 
piece of evidence of Voirbo’s guilt. So cunning a man 
would doubtless have a more or less satisfactory answer to 
everything which could, as yet, be adduced against him. 
Even the possession of the Italian bond was open to the 
simple explanation that old Bodasse had given n to him in 
payment of a debt. 

But in France when a man is arrested he 1s not afforded 
the safeguards with which, in similar circumstances, he is 
surrounded in this country. Once the policc have him in 
their power, traps can be laid for him, surprises may be 
sprung upon him, while all the time he can be subjected 
to a merciless interrogation by the investigating magistrate. 
And, after Voirbo had been allowed to carry on his fictitious 
inquiries at the Café de Faucon for a fortnight, M. Macé 
obtained M. Douet d’Arcq’s permission to deal with him in 
more drastic fashion 


§ 5 


The main entrance to M. Macé’s office was in the Rue 
d’Assas, but access to it could be gained through a small 
garden, the gate of which was in the Rue Bonaparte. To 
his surprise, on the morning of February 27th, M. Macé 
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found the man upon whom all his thoughts were centred 
awaiting him in this garden. Voirbo had always displayed 
some reluctance to court the notice of Ringué and Champy, 
who were generally in the outer office, and that was the 
reason, doubtless, why he had not come in by the main 
entrance. Incidentally, it should be mentioned that both 
of them were prepared to swear that he was the man 
with the hams whom they had stopped on the night of 
December 22nd. 

M. Macé, directly he saw him, opened the French windows 
and invited him to come in and take a chair. Voirbo, who 
seemed somewhat worried and perturbed, began a long and 
involved account of his recent proceedings at the Café du 
Faucon. M. Macé, who was anxiously considering the 
situation, paid but scant attention to his story. Presently, 
however, the man, while in the act of taking a paper from 
his pocket, pulled out a card, which fell upon the floor. 
M. Macé politely picked it up and returned it to him, but 
not before he had read upon it the address of a well-known 
steamship company. Begging that he would excuse him for 
a moment, he immediately wrote a letter which he handed, 
without remark, to the office-boy who answercd the bell. 
It was addressed to his secretary in the outer office and 
informed him that Voirbo was with him and that he pro- 
posed to arrest him. Certain precautions, however, must 
be taken. When he rang the bell the first time, someone 
was to come in and, on the pretext of making up the fire, 
remove the fire-irons. At the second ring, Ringué and 
Champy were to enter the room and await his instructions. 

These orders were carried out to the letter. Voirbo, when 
the two policemen came in and when M. Macé produced his 
warrant, turned very pale, but allowed himself to be searched 
without a struggle. Nothing of an incriminating character 
having been found upon him, M. Macé sought to draw him 
into a discussion. Certain circumstances, Voirbo admitted, 
might look suspicious, but they certainly did not amount 
to legal proofs of his guilt. More than that he was not 
prepared to say. 

On leaving the Palais de Justice, M. Macé proceeded to 
make a thorough search of Voirbo’s apartment in the Rue 
Lamartine. ‘This duty brought him for the first time face 
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to face with the miscreant’s newly married wife. She was 
a young woman of strong religious convictions, and it was 
only in deference to a promise, which her father had extracted 
from her on his death-bed, that she had consented to marry 
him. Although a hard-working and thrifty man, her father 
held socialistic views, which led h'm to conceive a profound 
admiration for Voirbo and to ma:k him out as an eligible 
son-in-law. Nevertheless, as he was in a position to leave 
his daughter about fifteen thousand francs, he regarded it 
as essential that her future husband should be in possession 
of a similar fortune. After his death, her relations rigor- 
ously adhered to this condition and, in M. Macé’s opinion, 
it was to obtain the money that Voirbo had committed the 
crime with which he was now charged. 

During their short married life Mme. Voirbo had no 
cause to complain of her husband’s conduct, and she was 
greatly shocked to hear that he had been arrested on sus- 
picion of murder. While seeking to shield him as far as 
she could, she made no attempt to obstruct M. Macé in his 
search. 

That he was on the point of flying the country, carrying 
off with him her entire fortune, was made manifest by the 
contents of a closely packed portmanteau in which M. Macé 
found notes and negotiable securities to the amount of 
nearly fifteen thousand francs. After this edifying dis- 
covery, she had no compunction in admitting that her 
husband had recently been in possession of some Italian 
bonds, although she could not say where they were at the 
moment. M. Macé, however, was confident that he should 
find them before long. Nevertheless, it was not until he 
had gone down to the cellar that his expectations were 
realised. The cellar contained two barrels of wine and, 
when he came to examine them, he noticed a black string 
or a bootlace issuing from the bung-hole of one of them. 
Removing the bung and drawing the lace towards him, he 
pulled out an hermetically sealed tin box in which were 
all the Italian bonds noted on old Bodasse’s list, with the 
exception of the one with which Voirbo had paid his rent. 
This discovery of the missing bonds on Voirbo’s premises 
constituted a proof of his guilt which might well send him 
to the scaffold. In addition. M. Macé took away with 
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him a pair of shears, a tailor’s iron, a chopper and other 
articles, but these bonds constituted his only find of 
importance. 

The next day, M. Macé determined to subject his prisoner 
to an ordeal to which great importance is always attached in 
French murder cases. Atan early stage of his investigations 
he had come to the conclusion that the crime had been com- 
mitted in Voirbo’s old room in the Rue Mazarine. It was 
now occupied by a hard-working young couple, but they 
agreed to place it at his disposal for an hour or two. Accord- 
ingly, with the assistance of Mme. Bodasse and Mme. 
Pertant, he arranged the furniture as it had been in Voirbo’s 
day and, by the time these dispositions were completed, 
the man himself arrived in the custody of Ringué and 
Champy. He was quite unconcerned, and it was with a 
sardonic smile upon his lips that he took the seat by the fire 
to which M. Macé motioned him. M. Macé, bidding him 
listen, then proceeded to ‘‘ reconstruct the crime.” 

On Monday, December 14th, after dining with his 
intended victim he induced him to return with him to the 
room in which they were now assembled. Old Bodasse 
took a seat near the table and he struck him down from 
behind with one of his tailor’s irons. As soon as life was 
extinct he set about the task of dismembering him. But 
the murder and all that followed could not take place without 
a great effusion of blood, which had compelled him to wash 
the floor so thoroughly that it was still wet when Mme. 
Pertant arrived on the Thursday morning. 

Yet he could assure him, continued M. Macé impressively, 
that all his trouble had been to no purpose. Even to-day, 
more than two months after the event, the most damning 
evidence of his crime still existed. The house was an old 
one, and the floor sloped slightly from the window towards 
the alcove in which the bed was placed. It was certain, 
therefore, that much of the blood must have run in that 
direction and that, finally, it collected in a pool upon the 
flat surface near the bed. It was a matter capable of practical 
demonstration, went on M. Macé, and with these words he 
poured a jug of water upon the floor upon both sides of the 
table. With pale face and straining eyes Voirbo watched 
the streams of water slowly trickle across the floor until they 
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converged and formed, as M. Macé had predicted, a pool 
in front of the bed. 

Thereupon, a builder at once removed the tiles upon 
which the water was standing. Upon them and upon the 
floor beneath them were dark stains, the nature of which 
was unmistakable. While the tiles and the mortar adhering 
to them were placed in a sack, to which M. Macé affixed 
his official seal, Voirbo sat motionless in a kind of stupor. 
M. Macé, however, aroused him and drew his attention to 
the wallpaper, in a dark closet near the bed, which was of 
the same pattern as that in which some of the human remains 
found in the Seine had been enveloped. Begging him to 
observe that a large piece had been torn away, he placed a 
candlestick in his hand and suggested that he should examine 
it for himself. But Voirbo was in no condition to undergo 
further torture. Almost beneath his breath he entreated 


M. Macé to ask no more of him. ‘‘I am guilty,” he mur- 
mured. ‘I will confess all ...to you alone... but 
not here . . . take me away, let me get out of this accursed 
place.”’ 


Voirbo, nevertheless, was so far recovered when he reached 
the street that he was emboldened to make a last bid for 
liberty. Strange to say, he was not handcuffed, and when 
the young policeman politely opened the door of the cab, 
which was awaiting them, he sprang in and passing through 
it leaped out on the opposite side and took to his heels. 
M. Macé himself had just come out of the house, well pleased 
with his morning’s work, when to his horror he saw Voirbo 
in full flight with the two policemen in hot pursuit. Jump- 
ing on to the box and bidding the driver whip up his horse, 
he joined in the chase, shouting ‘‘ Murder!” and ‘ Stop 
him | ”’ at the top of his voice. But Voirbo was fleet of foot 
and could dodge through passages where no cab could 
follow him. 

The river was plainly his objective, and he had almost 
reached it when he tripped and fell, and before he could 
regain his feet Ringué and Champy were upon him. Mua- 
stained and bleeding they dragged him, amidst an excited 
rabble, to the police station in the Rue Christine, 

As soon as he was once more in a condition to be removed, 
M. Macé took him off to his own office. Here he showed 
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him the Italian bonds and, reminding him of his promise, 
warned him that he had no longer anything to gain by 
denying his guilt. After a short hesitation, Voirbo began 
to speak, and M. Macé experienced no difficulty in extracting 
from him the whole story of his crime. 

It is needless, however, to repeat his account of the actual 
murder. Let it suffice that matters took place almost 
precisely as M. Macé had supposed. Ringué and Champy, 
Voirbo admitted, were not mistaken in thinking that he was 
the man with the parcels whom they stopped and questioned. 
He was then on his way to deposit them in the well in the 
Rue Princesse. He selected that mode of disposing of them 
because, owing to his former intimacy with Mlle. Dard, he 
was familiar with all the ways of the house. His motive 
was robbery, and it was true that on many nights, after the 
murder, he spent about three hours in his victim’s room, in 
order that the concierge and the neighbours, secing a light 
at the window, might think that the rightful occupant was 
at home. On the first of these occasions he brought back 
with him the old man’s watch, hat and walking-stick. 

Two days later, Voirbo was transferred to Mazas. The 
journey was performed in the ordinary prison van and, before 
setting out, he and those of his fellow-prisoners who were 
bound for the same destination received their bread rations. 
On arriving at Mazas all of them were conducted into a 
waliting-room, while the officials went through certain 
formalities connected with their internment. In the course 
of these proceedings, Voirbo broke open his loaf of bread 
and, taking from it a razor, cut his throat so effectually that 
he was dead before the doctor could arrive upon the scene. 
How he had contrived to obtain a razor was a mystery which 
neither the prison authorities nor the higher police officials 
appeared anxious to elucidate. It was evident that some- 
one connected either with the lock-up or with the prison 
must have supplied him with the means of taking his life. 
But it was always in vain that M. Macé appealed for an 
inquiry into the matter. Voirbo had been a Government 
spy, and Macé could only conclude that certain persons in 
high places did not wish him to be brought to a public 
trial. 

M. Macé was thus deprived of the pleasure of describing 
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In open court how he had run to earth one of the worst 
criminals of the century, for there can be little doubt that 
Voirbo had been concerned in at least two other murders. 
Nevertheless, his conduct of the affair, although it remained 
unknown to the public, established his reputation as a 
great detective. Under the Third Republic he was promoted 
from post to post, until he was appointed Chef de la Streté, 
the highest position to which he could attain. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE STOLEN JEWELS 


By JOHN SAXON 


HEN the Marquis of Anglesey engaged Julian Gault 

as his valet he believed that he had found a veritable 
treasure of a servant, for, employed as he had been in one 
of the most exclusive hotels in France, the young man knew 
his duties thoroughly and, what was more important, had a 
reputation for honesty. 

And it was absolutely a s¢ne gud non that the Marquis’s 
valet should be honest, for was it not a well-known fact 
that he owned one of the most magnificent collections of 
jewels of his day, variously estimated to be of the value 
of £100,000 and £150,000? It is, however, doubtful if any 
exact price could have been placed upon them ; in a manner, 
they were priceless, for it was a well-known fact that some 
of his jewels the Marquis would not have disposed of even 
for the wealth of a king’s ransom. 

From the very beginning the young valet proved in every 
way satisfactory, and he seemed glad to have secured this 
comfortable situation with his English master. He was a 
good-looking young man, no more and no less romantic 
than the average of his countrymen; and that it was a 
woman who ultimately led to his downfall was due not so 
much to the fact that he was especially impressionable to the 
charms of the opposite sex. The truth was that “ the woman 
in the case’ was of more than usual beauty and fascination. 

The occasion which saw the beginning of the strange 
drama of love and betrayal in which the young valet em- 
broiled himself also marked the premzére of the first Sherlock 
Holmes play produced in London; but the curious part 
lay not so much in that as in the fact that 1t was while the 
Marquis was attending the performance that his valet was 
engaged upon a criminal adventure which was to cause a 
sensation throughout the entire country when the full 
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facts at last came to light. And this adventure was nothing 
less than the theft of the Marquis of Anglesey’s wondrous 
jewels. 

The incidents which led up to the valet’s straying from 
the path of honesty would in themselves form a fitting 
subject for a novelist’s pen, for what could be more romantic 
than that chance meeting in Piccadilly between Gault and 
the young and beautiful Frenchwoman who, after winning 
his heart in France, had disappeared from his ken to reappear 
again in this fortuitous manner? And the subsequent 
happenings are even more in keeping with the traditions 
of fiction, so much so that if the whole affair had not come 
out in an English Court of Law one might have been excused 
a doubt or two as to the reality of the whole affair. 

It was, then, when the Marquis was following with un- 
disguised pleasure the adventures of the master detective 
created by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle that Julian Gault was 
nerving himself to the act which was to spell his downfall. 
It was a strangely dramatic evening, this, for Gault and 
he must have been remarkably lacking in imagination if 
he had not experienced thrills such as which he had never 
known before; for, suddenly discovering a violent love 
reawakened in his breast, a few hours were to see him 
transformed from an eminently respectable young man 
into a criminal of the first magnitude. 

After his master had left for the theatre, the young 
Frenchman, realising he was free until the Marquis returned, 
decided that he would have a stroll. It was a fine night, 
and he was still a comparative stranger to London, which 
was, in its contrast to Paris, still a source of never-ending 
interest. He had not long left the hotel in which the Marquis 
was staying when his gaze fell upon a girl who at once set 
his heart a-beating, for he recognised her immediately as 
an old love of his, a beautiful compatriot whom, though it 
was a long time since he had last seen her, he had never 
forgotten. 

‘What are you doing here ?”’’ was the question which 
came to the lips of both simultaneously. The girl was rather 
reserved about herself; and she contrived to make the 
young man do most of the talking. So he came to tell of 
his new situation, of his master’s wealth, and, lastly, of the 
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wonderful jewels he possessed. On hearing this, the woman’s 
interest quickened, and when Gault added the astounding 
intelligence that he had access to all the gems, a daring 
thought passed through the girl’s brain, and hardly had 
it come to her when she put it into words. 

“These jewels, can you get them now ?”’ she asked. 

““'Yes,”’ the young man replied, a little puzzled. ‘‘ All 
except those the Marquis is wearing. Why do you ask ?”’ 

*“Go and get them—steal them!” came the startling 
reply. “‘I love you madly and want you to marry me. 
Steal the jewels—I know a man who will buy them—and 
we'll be married at once and leave the country.” 

It took a few moments for Gault to recover from the 
stupefaction caused by this suggestion, but with the cunning 
of the habituée of the underworld that she was the bewitching 
girl whispered to him of her love, of the glorious future that 
might be theirs, of the certainty of escape. Her task was a 
comparatively easy one. His passion for the girl returning 
twofold now he knew it was reciprocated, he there and then 
decided to fall in with her plans. Less than a quarter of 
an hour found them before the hotel entrance, and next 
moment the valet had disappeared within the building, 
leaving his fair companion outside to await the issue of the 
quest. 

Though hope and fear alternately took possession of 
Gault the moment he had entered the room where the 
jewels were, he must soon have come to the conclusion 
that it was a surprisingly easy step from respectability 
to crime. As it was, however, there was no time for cogita- 
tions ; and, with his pockets bulging with the stolen gems, 
he hurriedly made his way to the waiting Frenchwoman. 
The next step was to get rid of the gems, and, the girl having 
declared that she would be able to get in touch that night 
with the buyer of whom she had already spoken, the pair 
proceeded to the woman’s flat, where the young man agreed 
to wait while she took their haul to the possible purchaser. 

The young woman went out once more into the night — 
and Gault never again set eyes upon her! What happened 
was this: the girl, who was the mistress of a member of 
a gang of criminals, got in touch with her lover and, while 
her dupe patiently awaited her return to the flat, she and the 
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other man were making their way out of the country. At 
first when the girl did not return the valet believed she had 
been arrested ; and as he had some spare cash with him he 
decided that the best thing for him to do would be to return 
to his native land before the long arm of the law took him 
within its grasp. And so, sadly disappointed, he stepped 
into the boat train, alighted at the port of embarkation, 
and too late realised that all the ports were being watched. 
Julian Gault was taken into custody and removed to London, 
where he was sentenced to a term of several years’ imprison- 
ment. Upon his arrest he had made a clean confession of 
everything, and it was only then that he learned he had 
been made the tool of an unscrupulous adventuress. But 
though he was chagrined, it was said that Gault was genuinely 
relieved when he heard that the girl had so covered her 
trail that the police could not find her. Even in the hour 
of his disappointment and betrayal he still could find sufficient 
love in his heart to forgive her callous action. The Marquis 
did not rest until he had recovered most of the jewels, 
a ‘consummation which was achieved by British police 
officers, who discovered some of the girl crook’s accomplices 
endeavouring to dispose of the treasure in France. What 
actually happened to Julian Gault after his release from 
prison is surrounded in mystery, but we have the authority 
of ex-Inspector Drew, who was responsible for Gault’s 
arrest, for declaring that he returned to ways of crime. 
His downward career was swift and sure, and was to end 
in a tragedy which was to complete the dramatic chain 
of events which were started by that accidental meeting. 
In France, in the course of a burglary, he committcd 
a murder. He was arrested, tried and convicted, and 
under the knife of the guillotine he was launched into 
eternity. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
SHERIDANS 


By THORNTON HALL 


A MONG all the beautiful women who flocked to Bath, 
Ke Mecca of eighteenth-century pleasure-seekers, 
in the early years of our third George, there was not one 
more lovely than Elizabeth Ann Linley, daughter of Thomas 
Linley, singing-master, and organiser of the famous concerts 
in the Assembly Rooms. Although she had scarcely emerged 
from her teens, the fame of her beauty, her fascination 
and her glorious voice had spread far beyond the West 
Country town in which she had been cradled. 

George III. had summoned her to sing to him in his 
London palace, and had been overcome by her gifts of 
beauty and melody. Charles Dibdin tried to enshrine her 
in fitting verse, but abandoned the effort in despair. The 
Bishop of Meath declared that she was “the link between 
an angel and a woman ”’ ; while Dr. Charles Burney, supreme 
musician and father of the more famous Mme. d’Arblay, 
wrote of her: ‘“‘ The tone of her voice and expression were 
as enchanting as her countenance and conversation. Witha 
mellifluous-toned voice, a perfect shake and intonation, 
she was possessed of the double power of delighting an 
audience equally in pathetic strains and songs of brilliant 
execution, which is allowed to very few singers.” 

Gainsborough and Reynolds immortalised her in two of 
their most inspired canvases—the latter as Cecilia, her 
face almost superhuman in its beauty and the divine 
rapture of its expression, seated at the harpsichord and 
pouring out her soul in song. 
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Bath hastened to swell the retinue of her admirers. But 
to one and all Elizabeth turned a cold, if dainty, 
shoulder. 

She was wedded to her art, and the man was not born 
yet who could wean her from her allegiance. It is true that 
under the strong pressure of her father she had consented 
to give her hand to a Mr. Long, a man of considerable 
wealth, some forty years her senior; but Mr. Long’s dream 
of happiness was short-lived. 

He showered jewels and costly presents on her, got her 
at last to “‘ name the day,” and then the engagement was 
suddenly and mysteriously cancelled, to the amazement 
of Bath. 

It is said that, at the cleventh hour, the ‘“‘ Nightingale ”’ 
had thrown herself on her aged lover’s pity, and begged him 
to release her from a loveless union that could not fail to 
bring misery to both, and that he had chivalrously con- 
sented. 

Thus Elizabeth carried an untouched heart into her 
twenties, in spite of all the assaults on it. And, as often 
happens to maids who thus defy Cupid, she soon found 
herself most in danger when she considered herself most 
safe. 

So far, not one of her legion of lovers had had the power 
to give her heart the tiniest flutter; nor did she consider 
herself in the smallest danger when Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
entered the lists, which had seen the discomfiture of so 
many of his predecessors. 

The new-comer, a grandson of Dean Swift’s bosom friend, 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, was indeed well equipped to succeed 
where so many other wooers had failed. ‘‘He was very 
handsome,” we are told. ‘‘ His cheeks had the glow of 
health ; his eyes—the finest in the world—had the brilliancy 
of genius, and were soft as a tender and affectionate heart 
could render them. The same playful fancy, the same 
sterling and innoxious wit that was afterwards shown in 
his writings delighted all who knew him.” 

Such was Richard Brinsley Sheridan when, in the year 
1769, he first set eyes on the girl who, after many dramatic 
vicissitudes, was to bear his name and to share his glories. 
From the first sight of her he was hopelessly in love, although 
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none but his sister knew it. He was little more than a 
schoolboy, and was content to bide his time, worshipping 
mutely at the shrine of the girl whom some day he meant 
to make his own. 

But the day that was to put his fate to the test was nearer 
than he dreamed; and it drew near with the arrival at 
Bath of a Major Matthews, a handsome roué with a large 
rent roll and a dangerous reputation won in the lists of 
love. 


§ 2 


No sooner did the Welsh Major set eyes on the ‘“‘ Nightin- 
gale’’ at the Assembly Rooms, than he fell at once under 
the magic of a face and voice beautiful beyond all his 
dreamings. Her coldness, her undisguised aversion, only 
served to fan his passion, and his persecution soon reached 
such a pitch that in her alarm she appealed to young Sheridan 
to help her. 

It was a tribute to her esteem and his budding manliness 
which delighted him. Moreover, it gave him many oppor- 
tunities of meeting her and talking over the situation with 
her. At any cost this persecution must end; and the 
result of the confcrences was that an excellent plan was 
evolved. 

Richard was to worm himself into the confidence of the 
Major, and, in the character of friend and well-wisher, was 
to advise him as a matter of diplomacy to cease his attentions 
to Miss Linley for a time. Meanwhile, arrangements were to 
be made for the ‘“‘ Nightingale’s ” escape to France, where 
she proposed to enter a convent until she was of age—thus 
finding a refuge from the persecution to which her beauty 
constantly subjected her, and also from the scandal which 
the Long fiasco had given rise to. 

The plot was cunningly planned and worked smoothly. 
The Major was induced by subtle pleading to leave Miss 
Linley in peace for a time; and, to quote Miss Sheridan : 
‘At length they fixed on an evening when Mr. Linley, his 
elder son and Miss Mary Linley were engaged at a concert 
(Miss Linley herself being excused on the plea of illness), 
to set out on their journey. Sheridan brought a sedan-chair 
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to Mr. Linley’s house in the Crescent, in which he had 
Miss Linley conveyed to a post-chaise that was waiting 
for them on the London road. A woman was in the chaise 
who had been hired to accompany them on this extra- 
ordinary elopement.”’ 

For elopement it really was, although ostensibly Sheridan 
was merely playing the part of friendly escort to a distressed 
lady, whatever deeper scheme, unknown to her, may have 
been in his mind. After a brief stay in London, a boat 
was taken to Dunkirk, and the journey resumed towards 
Lille. 

It was during this last stage of the journey that Sheridan 
disclosed his hand. With consummate and questionable 
cleverness he explained that he could not, in honour, leave 
her in a convent, except as his wife; that he had loved her 
since first he met her, more than anything else in life, and 
that he could not bear the thought of her fair name being 
sullied by the scandal that would surely follow this journey 
taken in his company. 

What could Miss Linley say in answer to such plausible 
arguments, pleaded by one who so ardently loved her, and 
to whom she was (as she now realised) far from indifferent ? 
And thus it was that, before the coach had travelled many 
miles from Dunkirk, she was standing before the altar of a 
village church, with ‘‘ Lochinvar” proudly holding her 
hand, and an accommodating priest speaking the words that 
made them one. 

But Sheridan’s newly won happiness was fated to be as 
brief as it was blissful ; for before his honeymoon was many 
days old, Mr. Linley arrived, red-faced with anger and 
indignation, to carry off his runaway daughter; and her 
bridegroom was left to follow ignominiously in her wake, 
little dreaming what was awaiting him across the Channel. 
When he came shamefacedly to Bath again, he soon 
learned that the irate Major, quick to discover his 
perfidy, had published the following notice in the local 
Chrontcle : 


‘““Mr. Richard S—— having attempted, in a letter left 
behind him for that purpose, to account for his scandalous 
method of running away from this place by insinuations 
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derogating from my character and that of a young lady, 
innocent as far as relates to me, or my knowledge, since 
which he has neither taken notice of my letters, nor even 
informed his own family of the place where he has hid 
himself, I cannot longer think he deserves the treatment 
of a gentleman, than in this public manner to post him a 
liar and a treacherous scoundrel._—THOMAS MATTHEWS.” 


To such a public insult there could, of course, be but one 
answer from any man worthy of the name, and Richard 
Sheridan was no coward. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he challenged the blustering Major to a duel, the result of 
which was that his rival was compelled to publish an apology 
as public as his insult. ‘‘ But,” we read, “‘so far was he 
from penitence, that within a few weeks he demanded a 
second meeting—and this proved a much more serious 
matter for Sheridan.”’ 

The rivals met the following morning on Claverton Downs, 
and after a few furious exchanges both swords were broken, 
and the opponents were struggling together on the ground. 
Matthews, however, being much the stronger, was able to 
pin Sheridan down, and “ with a piece of the broken sword 
stabbed him repeatedly in the face.” ‘“‘ Beg your life, and 
I will spare it,’’ he demanded of the prostrate and defenceless 
man, ‘‘I will neither beg it nor receive it from such a 
villain,” was the unflinching answer. 

‘Matthews then renewed the attack, and having picked 
up the point of one of the swords, ran it through the side 
of the throat and pinned him to the ground with it, ex- 
claiming, ‘I have done for him.’ He then left the field, 
accompanied by his second, and getting into a carriage 
with four horses which had been waiting for him, drove 
off.”’ 

Sheridan, unconscious and apparently dying, was driven 
from the Downs to a neighbouring inn, the “ White Hart,” 
where for a time he hung between life and death. On 
hearing of his condition Miss Linley (who at the time was 
singing at Cambridge) travelled post-haste to his bedside ; 
and, tenderly nursed by his wife and his sister, the wounded 
man slowly fought his way back to strength. 
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§ 3 


One would have thought that, after such a tragic experi- 
ence, and observing the mutual devotion of the young 
couple, their parents would have relented and given their 
approval of the union, however improvident it might appear 
to them. But on both sides they were obdurate ; and Mr. 
Sheridan carried his opposition to the extent of extracting 
from his son a promise that he would not even see his 
wife. 

But love laughs at parents’ frowns, and usually triumphs 
in the end. When Elizabeth Linley went away to London 
to sing in oratorio, her husband followed her, and, in the 
role of hackney coachman, had the pleasure of driving not 
only his wife, but her father, home nightly from the concert- 
room without either of them suspecting his identity. When 
at last he revealed himself to his wife, her delight was so 
great as to leave no doubt of the sincere love she bore him. 
Many a secret meeting followed ; a final joint appeal ulti- 
mately broke down the obduracy of the parents, and once 
again Sheridan led his bride to the altar to make her finally 
and securely his own. 

For a time Richard Sheridan and his “ Nightingale ” 
found a haven in a remote, rose-covered cottage at East 
Burnham, living only for love, caring naught for the future. 
But such halcyon days could not last long. Sheridan began 
to sigh for the outer world in which he felt 1t was his destiny 
to shine, and thus cottage roses and the simple delights of 
{he country were left behind, and Mrs. Sheridan found 
hersjelf installed in a house in the heart of the world of 
fash on. 

And through all the splendours that followed, to that 
closing day when Sheridan, having climbed to the dizziest 
pinnacle of fame, as dramatist, statesman and orator, had 
fallen from it to poverty and eclipse, his wife never ceased 
to yearn for the old days of love in a cottage. In a letter 
written to her ‘‘ darling Dick,” when he had the world at 
his feet, she says pathetically: ‘‘ Amid all this glory and 
the world’s adulation my heart longs for the simple and 
beautiful days at East Burnham. . . . I could draw such a 
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picture of happiness that it would almost make me wish the 
overthrow of all our present and future schemes of affluence 
and grandeur.” 

But the ‘ Nightingale’s”’ day of happiness and triumph 
was now drawing to its close. Consumption, which had 
carried off her dearly loved sister, attacked her; and she 
drooped and faded out of life, tenderly watched over to the 
last by her husband with a silent anguish that was pitiful 
to see. And one June day, when the world she had loved 
so well was flooded with a glory of sunlight, her beautiful 
spirit sped silently away to join the ‘choir invisible.”’ 
Nine days later she was laid to rest in Wells Cathedral, 
thousands flocking to pay farewell homage to ‘‘ the closest 
link the world had ever known between an angel and a 
woman,” As for Sheridan, he survived his grief twenty-four 
years, to end his days in poverty and to crown his life’s 
drama with a stately funeral in Westminster Abbey. 


§ 4 


A few months after Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
followed in state to his resting-place in the Abbey, his 
son Tom followed him ‘“‘ behind the veil.’”’ Tom had made 
his first appearance on the stage of life on that very March 
day in 1775 which gave his father’s School for Scandal 
to the world ; and as a child gave promise of unusual gifts 
and a brilliant career—a promise which was not to be 
fulfilled. How far his father’s spoiling of his favourite 
son was responsible for this failure it 1s impossible to say, 
but the probability is that it was not a little responsible 
for It. 

After ten years at Harrow and Cambridge, marked rather 
by indolence than by industry, Tom was given a commission 
in a crack regiment in which he was much more distinguished 
by his wit and social gifts than by zeal for his profession. 
‘“‘ He was gay, jolly and sincere,”’ said one of his intimates. 
‘* At every gala or rout in town a good singer, dancer, boxer 
and drinker.’’ He was, in fact, as he remained to his last 
day, a prince of good fellows, beloved by all who knew 
him, and highly popular with both sexes; but devoid of 
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ambition, always choosing the pleasant paths in preference 
to the less inviting paths of work and endeavour. 

Unfortunately Tom’s gay and irresponsible temperament 
led him into serious difficulties, such as an adventure which 
brought him into the Courts of Law and cost him {1500 
in damages. And, as further proof of his happy-go-lucky 
nature, he wooed and married Miss Caroline Callender, a 
very beautiful and gifted Irish girl, granddaughter of the 
Earl of Antrim, at a time when he was head over heels 
in debt. 

It was on the occasion of this marriage that his father 
threatened to cut him off with a shilling, to which Tom 
promptly retorted: ‘‘ You haven’t got it about you, have 
you, sir?” 

That Tom had inherited the Sheridan wit many such 
stories prove. Thus, one day, he went to his father with 
the demand, “‘ I must have money.” ‘‘ Then take a pair of 
pistols,’ answered his father, ‘‘and mount your horse. 
The night is dark and Hounslow Heath is not far off.” 
‘““T’ve tried that,’ said the incorrigible Tom, ‘and un- 
luckily stopped your treasurer Peaks, who said that you had 
been beforehand and robbed him of every shilling.” 

On another occasion, when Tom pressed his father for 
money, the latter said angrily: ‘‘ Don’t I allow you {800 
a year?” ‘‘ dilow it? Yes,’ said Tom ruefully. ‘ But 
it’s never paid.” 

Of one of Tom’s many amusing adventures the following 
story is told by Theodore Hook. ‘‘ He was staying at Lord 
Craven’s at Hampstead, and one day proceeded on a shooting 
excursion, with only his ‘dog and his gun,’ on foot, and 
unattended by companion or keeper; the sport was bad, 
the birds few and shy—and he walked and walked in search 
of game, until, unconsciously, he entered the demesne of 
some neighbouring squire. A very short time after, he 
perceived advancing towards him, at the top of his speed, 
a jolly, comfortable gentleman, followed by a servant, 
armed, as it appeared, for conflict. Tom took up a position, 
and waited the approach of the enemy. 

‘“** Hallo! you, sir,’ said the squire, when within half- 
shot ; ‘ what are you doing here, sir, eh?’ ‘I’m shooting, 


sir,’ said Tom. ‘Do you know where you are, sir?’ said 
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the squire. ‘I’m here, sir,’ said Tom. ‘ Here, sir?’ said 
the squire, growing angry; ‘and do you know where 
‘here’? is, sir ?—these, sir, are my manors; what d’ye 
think of that, sir, eh?’ ‘ Why, sir, as to your manners,’ 
said Tom, ‘I can’t say they seem over-agreeable.’ ‘I don’t 
want any jokes, sir,’ said the squire; ‘I hate jokes. Who 
are you, sir?—-what are you?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ said Tom, 
‘my name is Sheridan—I am staying at Lord Craven’s—I 
have come out for some sport—I have not had any, and 
I am not aware that I am trespassing.’ ‘Sheridan!’ said 
the squire, cooling a little—‘ oh! from Lord Craven’s, eh ? 
Well, sir, I could not know that, sir—I——’ ‘No, sir,’ said 
Tom ; ‘ but you need not have been in a passion.’ ‘ Not in 
a passion, Mr. Sheridan!’ said the squire; ‘if you were 
in my place, I should like to know what you would say.’ 
‘Why, sir,’ said Tom, ‘if I were in your place, under the 
circumstances, I should say : ‘‘ 1am convinced, Mr. Sheridan, 
you did not mean to annoy me, and as you look a good deal 
tired, perhaps you’ll come up to my house and take some 
refreshment.” ’ ‘The squire was amused by this nonchalance, 
and, it is needless to add, acted upon Sheridan’s suggestion.’ 


§ 5 

When Tom left the army, which failed to provide him 
with anything like a sufficient income, he found it for a time 
in the post of assistant manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
given to him by his father. But still, as always, ill-luck 
seemed to dog his improvident and careless footsteps. Twice 
he attempted to get into Parliament—for Liskeard and 
Stratford—and twice he failed ignominiously, and when the 
theatre was burned down his situation became critical 
indeed. But somehow Tom always managed to find his 
feet again, however often he wis knocked down, and a post 
was found for him by influential friends at the Cape of 
Good Hope—that of Colonial Paymaster, with a salary of 
{1200 a year. But his health was already broken; and 
just before he embarked he said to his friend, Angelo: 
‘“‘ Angelo, I shall have but twenty months to live ”’—a 
presentiment which proved to be literally true, for he 
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died twenty months later, to the day, on September 
15th, 1817. 

A few years earlier his father had said to him: ‘ Tom, 
you have genius enough to get a dinner every day in the 
week at the first tables in London, and that is something. 
But that is all. You can go no further.” And poor Tom 
never did. He failed miserably in everything he attempted 
because he lacked all the qualities that make for success. 
All he asked of life was a good time. And he hadit. Thus 
passed away one of the brightest and most lovable men of 
his day, who, had he been differently constituted and 
differently trained, might have had a career almost as 
distinguished as that of his father. 


§ 6 


When Tom Sheridan thus closed his brief and ineffective 
life, he left a widow and six children with nothing but a small 
pension to stand between them and destitution. Happily 
the widow had a stout heart, and developed considerable skill 
with the pen, and was not only able to give her children 
every educational advantage, but even to pay off her 
husband’s debts. 

About the year 1830 we see her established in a small 
house in Great George Street, the proud mother of probably 
the handsomest and cleverest family in all England, her 
small drawing-room almost as crowded with a brilliant set of 
wits and politicians as the salons of Lady Holland or Lady 
Ashburton. Mrs. Kemble describes how, on many a night, 
distinguished persons would crowd into the tiny room, 
literally resplendent with the light of Sheridan beauty, male 
and female. For there were to be seen the mother, more 
lovely than any but her daughters; Lady Grahame, her 
sister, as beautiful ; and Charles Sheridan, a youth ‘‘ worthy 
to be the younger brother of the Apollo Belvedere.”’ As 
for the three sisters, their beauty was the talk of London. 
“Certainly,” says Fanny Kemble, “I never saw such a 
bunch of beautiful creatures all growing on one stem.” 

‘‘ The beauty of each of the sisters,’’ says the late Marquess 
of Dufferin, ‘‘ was of d different type, but all were tall and 
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stately. Georgiana (later Duchess of Somerset) had large 
deep blue or violet eyes, black hair, black eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, perfect features and a complexion of lilies and roses— 
a kind of colouring seldom seen out of Ireland. Caroline 
(later Mrs. Norton), on the contrary, was a brunette, with 
dark, burning eyes like her grandfather’s, a pure Greek 
profile and a clear olive complexion. My mother, Helen 
Sheridan, though her features were less regular than those of 
her sisters, was equally lovely and attractive. Her figure 
was divine—the perfection of grace and symmetry, her head 
very beautifully set upon her shoulders. Her hands and 
feet were very small, many sculptors having asked to model 
the former. She sang delightfully and herself composed 
many of the tunes to which her songs were set.” 

Caroline was already a contributor to the ‘“‘ Annuais ”’ 
and ‘‘ Keepsakes’ which were then in vogue; and, like 
Ielen, not only wrote but composed the music for the songs 
which she sang with such charming effect. 

Such, ninety years ago, were the Sheridans, dowered with 
a beauty inherited from their grandmother, the ‘“‘ Nightin- 
gale of Bath,” and with gifts and graces of mind worthy of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, their brilliant grandfather. 

Although all Tom Sheridan’s children were clever, the 
cleverest of them all was undoubtedly Caroline, who, though 
not so handsome as her sisters, produced a far more striking 
impression from her force of character and the combination 
of those poetical gifts with which she was endowed, with 
the wit and power of repartee which they possessed in com- 
mon with her. Like so many distinguished women she had 
given so little promise of beauty as a child that her mother, 
who had a right to be exacting in such a point, almost 
despaired. She, however, as she grew up, bloomed into a 
stately type of beauty, grandly classical. ‘‘ She was splen- 
didly handsome,” says Fanny Kemble, “ of an un-English 
type of beauty, her rather large head and features recalling 
the grandest Grecian and Italian models, to the latter of 
whom her rich colouring and blue-black braids of hair gave 
her an additional resemblance.” 

It was an evil fate that linked Caroline Sheridan’s life, at 
the age of nineteen, with that of the Hon. George Norton, 
brother of, and heir-presumptive to, Lord Grantley—a 
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barrister of small means, and with neither the talents nor 
the industry to carve out a career for himself in the law. 
To indolence and incapacity he added a wide range of faults 
and vices—from selfishness and deceitfulness to jealousy and 
cruelty, which made him an impossible husband for any 
woman, especially one as brilliant, proud and high-spirited 
as Tom Sheridan’s daughter. 

Such an ill-assorted union could not fail to be disastrous. 
Indeed, it was doomed almost before the honeymoon was 
ended, when Norton, in an utterly unprovoked fit of temper, 
not only assailed his wife with foul abuse, but kicked her 
violently—the first of many similar exhibitions of brutality. 
‘“‘T married very young,” she wrote in later years, ‘“‘ and my 
marriage was an unhappy one. My family interfered 
earnestly and frequently in my behalf; and as for me I 
forgave and resented—resented and forgave—till at length 
I left my husband’s for my sister’s house. He wrote there, 
adjuring me to pardon him ; beseeching me by all that was 
holy ‘ not to crush him,’ but to ‘trust to him,’ to return ! 
He said he &nelt to me for pardon. He wrote to my family 
in the extremest and most exaggerated terms of submission. 
He said he was glad they had avenged me and scorned him, 
and he vowed to treat me kindly for the future. To my 
lasting regret I condoned. I knew I was not myself fault- 
less. I was deeply touched by his imploring phrases, and I 
returned to the home and husband I had abjured——”’ 

Such, in Mrs. Norton’s own words, was her supremely 
miserable wedded life—a long sequence of quarrels and 
separations, followed by reconciliations—a husband, now 
playing the bully and tyrant, now the penitent and coward ; 
one day addressing her as “‘ darling Carrie,” the next taking 
her children from her and refusing her even a sight of them. 
Of one such occasion, when, after a long and heart-breaking 
search, she had at last discovered where her abducted 
children were, she writes pathetically : ‘‘ 1 only saw them by 
stratagem, by getting up very early and remaining on the 
watch near the house till they went for their morning walk. 
My eldest, who is seven years old, gave me a little crumpled 
letter, which he said he had had in his pocket a fortnight, 
directed to me, but that none of the servants would put it in 
the post.” 
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§7 


And while the unhappy woman was leading this life 
of misery she was compelled to toil almost day and night 
with her pen—writing poems, novels and plays, which 
happily produced a sufficient income to keep her family from 
want. To crown his cruelty, Norton, in 1836, wishing to 
destr oy his wife utterly, brought an action for divorce, citing 
Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister, as co-respondent. 

Probably never has the law been invoked from such a 
base motive or on grounds so trivial. Mrs. Norton had, it 
is true, been on intimate terms with Melbourne, as was 
perfectly natural, for he had been a close friend not only of 
her father but of her grandfather ; but their relations had 
been in the highest degree innocent —those of a clever man 
for a clever woman who was young enough to be his daughter. 
‘* T hope,” Melbourne wrote to her, “* you will not take it ill 
if I implore you at least to be calm under these trials. You 
know that what is alleged is utterly false, and what is false 
can rarely be made to appear true—my only anxiety and 
solicitude are for you, and the situation in which you are so 
unjustly placed.” 

At the trial, which, to quote Lord Campbell, “‘ excited 
more interest than any other since the beginning of the 
century,” the petitioner’s baseness and the hollowness of 
his case were soon made apparent to all. 

His case, indeed, depended entirely on witnesses of low 
character, chiefly servants—a woman who had been dis- 
charged by Mrs. Norton for immorality, a footman who had 
been similarly dismissed, and so on through the contemptible 
list. So weak indeed was it that Sir John Campbell did not 
call a solitary witness for the defence, but in a scathing 
speech of great eloquence so completely exposed the rascality 
of the petitioner and shattered his case that the jury, who 
had listened “‘ with incredulity and disgust ”’ to the evidence, 
returned a verdict against Norton without leaving the box. 

But Mrs. Norton’s troubles were by no means ended with 
this vindication of her character. ‘‘ Her heart,’ wrote a 
friend at this time, ‘‘ was wrung by her boys being torn from 
her ; and after the verdict in her favour, when she had every 
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right to have them with her, they were sent from place to 
place, and she was kept in ignorance of their well-being and 
all concerning them.” 

Thus to the last day of his infamous life, which ended in 
1875, George Norton pursued his unhappy wife with a pitiless 
persecution. Two years later she was married to Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, of Kent, ‘‘a man as lovable and modest 
as he was learned and accomplished.” But her late-found 
happiness was not fated to last long; for within three 
months she was taken suddenly ill, and, after a few days of 
acute suffering, passed away on June 15th, 1877. 

‘““My last vision of her,” says Mrs. Kemble, “‘ was during 
one of my last sojourns in London, when I saw her at Lans- 
downe House, wandering through the rooms on the arm of 
her youngest son, her glorious head still crowned with its 
splendid braids of hair and wreathed with grapes and ivy- 
leaves. In the last year of her life Lady C—— reports 
meeting her in London Society, now indeed quite old, but 
indomitable, handsome and witty.”’ Thus to the last this 
brilliant daughter of the Sheridans carried a brave heart, and 
a beauty and wit almost unimpaired, through such trials. 
and sufferings as few women have had to endure. 


§ 8 


Beautiful as her sisters were, Georgiana was recognised 
by all as the loveliest of the ‘“‘ Sheridan Graces.” As Helen, 
mother of the late Marquess of Dufferin, said, when de- 
scribing herself and her sisters to Disraeli : “‘ You see, Georgy’s 
the beauty and Carry’s the wit ; and I ought to be the good 
one, but I’m not.”’ Indeed, Georgiana Sheridan was con- 
sidered by many the most supremely lovely woman of her day 
in England; and this in spite of Disraeli’s verdict that 
Lady Dufferin was ‘‘the most beautiful and charming of 
the three wonderful sisters’? ; and also of that verdict of 
Shelley, who said of Caroline (Mrs. Norton): ‘‘ I never met 
a woman so perfectly charming, with so variable but always 
beautiful an expression.”’ 

As a child in her mother’s house at Hampton Court, 
Georgiana won the hearts of all the gallants of the Court by 
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her fairy beauty and sylph-like grace ; and chief among her 
grown-up lovers was the Regent himself, who loved to take 
his ‘‘ little Princess,” as he called her, on his knees, and to 
steal a kiss from her pretty, pouting lips. 

A few years later we find her the acknowledged belle of the 
children’s ball which the Duke of Clarence gave to the little 
Queen of Portugal, at which, she says, ‘‘ Caroline and I had 
gold and green wreaths with scarlet berries in our hair, and 
I had a red velvet body—a ‘Marie Stuart,’ which is the 
fashion now —and white satin skirt.”” A curious contrast to 
this Irish beauty must have been the Queen of Portugal, who, 
“although ten years old, looked fourteen, and was dressed 
like a grown-up woman, in a pink gauze gown, with her hair 
turned up and flowers in it.” 

It was inevitable that a girl so superbly endowed with 
beauty, charm and wit should have a large retinue of lovers ; 
but to one and all Georgiana proved as coy and elusive as 
she was lovely, until young Lord Seymour, eldest son of the 
Duke of Somerset, entered the lists —a young man who, 
though he had no handsome face or courtly graces to com- 
mend him to her favour, had a clever brain, a good heart and 
a chivalrous nature. And to these gifts were allied a 
passionate, almost idolatrous devotion and a patient per- 
sistence which few women could have long resisted. 

Thus it was that one day in 1830 Georgiana wrote to her 
brother Brinsley : 


“My DARLING Brinny,—Your Georgy is going to be 
turned into a chaperon. Lord Seymour, the Duke of 
Somerset’s son, asked me yesterday to marry him; and I, 
being civil and polite, said ‘ Yes.’ Joking apart, I am going 
to marry him. He is very clever and good. The Duke, 
his father, has no objection, and 1s very kind indeed. So are 
his sisters ; but my acquaintances are rabid and frantic at 
my daring to do such a thing; and they turn round, after 
first congratulating mamma, and say, ‘Good Heavens! is 
Lord Seymour mad? What a fool!’ with other pleasing 
intimations of their good wishes towards me.” 


Less than a month later, Georgiana, dressed in plain white 
satin, with no ornaments but a diamond brooch and ear- 
rings, beautiful blonde séduzsantes and a magnificent blonde 
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veil thrown over her head, so large that it nearly reached 
her feet, was quietly wedded to her lord in the back drawing- 
room of his father’s town house, with a few relatives for 
spectators. ‘‘T think,’’ writes her sister, Lady Dufferin, 
‘“ T never saw anything so perfectly beautiful as she looked.” 
After the cerernony the young couple set off on a six weeks’ 
honeymoon to Wimbledon Park, where, the bride says, the 
‘‘ bedstead in my room was the bed of Lady Jane Seymour.” 

Thus we find the youngest and loveliest of the Sheridan 
beauties transported from the seclusion of Hampton Court 
to the splendours of ducal palaces and to an unchallenged 
Queendom of Society. As her sister, Mrs. Norton, wrote to 
a friend: ‘‘I really think Georgy is the luckiest woman 
who ever lived. She has made an ideal marriage. She 
and Seymour are 4lissfully happy, each absolutely devoted 
to the other. In fact, though they have now been 
married two years or more they are the silliest pair of 
lovers you ever saw, positively wretched out of each other’s 
sight. And to this idyllic condition are added high rank, 
all the luxury that money can provide and a queendom of 
beauty which brings all the world in homage and adoration 
to her feet. At Court she is incomparably the loveliest 
woman, and moves regally, surrounded by a crowd of 
satellites; whenever she appears in public, at the theatres, 
concerts, or at a féte of any kind. she is the focus of all eyes. 
But please don’t think I am at all envious. Far from it ; 
I am very glad, tor Georgy deserves it all.” 

When, in 1839, Lord Eglinton conceived the idea ot re- 
viving the old jousts of chivalry on a scale of splendour, and 
arranged a tournament at his Ayrshire castle, there was no 
question as to who should play the réle of ‘‘ Queen of 
Beauty.” There was one woman pre-eminently equipped 
for the part, and that was Her Grace of Somerset. But for 
once the fates were unkind to her. 

Lord Eglinton had made the most costly and magnificent 
preparations for the tournament, on which he is said to have 
spent the enormous sum of {40,000. ‘‘ About half a mile 
from the castle an immense enclosure was formed for holding 
the lists, with galleries that held 1000 and 2000 persons re- 
spectively. Two magnificent sa/ons, one a ball-room, the other 
a banqueting-hall, were built specially. All the costumiers 
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of the kingdom were laid under contribution, and suits of 
real armour were furbished up, for it was intended that the 
rough and dangerous ‘ jousting’ should be carried out in 
earnest. Unfortunately the reckoning had been made 
without reference to the uncertain Scotch climate, and the 
great day, which was August 28th, was ushered in with a 
steady downpour of rain, and with the most disastrous 
results. There were no signs of a break, and after waiting 
almost till evening the procession had to set out in the wet. 
The ‘Queen of Beauty,’ instead of figuring in the brilliant 
procession mounted on her ‘ palfrey,’ had to be conveyed 
to the scene in a closed carriage. 

“All the galleries were filled, and presented an array of 
umbrellas, anything but a spectacle of chivalry. Still, the 
ladies were splendidly arrayed in costumes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The knights in armour included the 
host himself, Lords Waterford, Alford, Craven, Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, Sir Francis Hopkins, and others of less degree. 
Lord Eglinton’s splendid seat and fine ‘ brass armour’ won 
much applause ; as did his exertions in the lists, where ‘ he 
broke a couple of spears’ with opponents, and was declared 
the victor, receiving a crown from the presiding ‘ Queen of 
Beauty.’ The rain, however, was persistent, and the show 
was at last reduced to an exhibition of sword-play between 
Mackay, an actor, and a soldier. Next day the weather was 
almost as bad, but cleared up a little to allow of some mimic 
contests on foot between Prince Louis Napoleon and Mr. 
Lamb. It was discovered now that the ball-room and 
banqueting-hall had become a complete wreck, the rain 
pouring in and drenching all with water.” 

But although the tournament was thus reduced to a 
fiasco, ‘‘ through it all the beauty of the ‘ Queen’ shone with 
a dazzling radiance, as if the elements themselves were 
powerless to dim its lustre.”’ 


§ 9 


It was fresh from this triumph that Lady Seymour engaged 
in that epistolary duel with a Lady Shuckburgh which has 
furnished so much amusement for later generations. It 
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arose out of this simple request to learn the character of a 
servant : 

‘‘Lady Seymour presents her compliments to Lady 
Shuckburgh, and would be obliged to her for the character 
of Mary Stedman. Can she cook plain dishes well? . 
Lady S. would also like to know why she leaves Lady Shuck- 
burgh’s service ? ”’ 

To this polite request Lady Shuckburgh replied : 

‘““Lady Shuckburgh presents her compliments to Lady 
Seymour. Lady Shuckburgh was unacquainted with the 
name of the kitchen-maid until mentioned by Lady Seymour, 
as it is her custom neither to apply for, nor give characters 
to, any of the under-servants, this being always done by the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Couch—and this was well known to the 
young woman; therefore Lady Shuckburgh is surprised at 
her referring any lady to her for a character. Lady Shuck- 
burgh, having a professed cook, as well as a housekeeper, it 
is not very likely she herself should know anything of the 
abilities or merits of the under-servants.”’ 

To this high and mighty letter Lady Seymour replied : 

‘‘Lady Seymour presents her compliments to Lady 
Shuckburgh, and begs she will order her housekeeper, Mrs. 
Pouch, to send the girl’s character without delay ; otherwise 
another young woman will be sought for elsewhere, as Lady 
Seymour’s children cannot remain without their dinners 
because Lady Shuckburgh, keeping a professed cook and 
housekeeper, thinks a knowledge of the details of her estab- 
lishment beneath notice. Lady Seymour understood from 
Stedman that, in addition to her other talents, she was 
actually capable of dressing food fit for the little Shuckburghs 
to partake of when hungry.” 

To this note was appended “a pen-and-ink drawing by 
Lady Seymour, depicting the three little Shuckburghs, with 
large, turnip-looking heads and cauliflower wigs, sitting at 
table, voraciously scrambling for mutton-chops, whilst Mary 
Stedman looks on with extreme satisfaction.” 

To this letter Lady Shuckburgh deigned no answer herself, 
but left her housekeeper to take up the cudgels thus : 


‘“* MADAM, —Lady Shuckburgh has directed me to acquaint 
you that she declines answering your note, the vulgarity of 
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which is beneath contempt; and although it may be the 
characteristic of the Sheridans to be vulgar, coarse and 
witty, it is not that of a ‘lady,’ unless she happens to have 
been born in a garret and bred in a kitchen. Mary Stedman 
informs me that your ladyship does not keep either a cook or 
a housekeeper, and that you only require a girl who can cook 
a mutton-chop. If so, Il apprehend that Mary Stedman or 
any other scullion will be found fully equal to cook for or 
manage the establishment of the Queen of Beauty.—I am 
your ladyship’s, etc. 
‘* ELIZABETH CoucH (mot Pouch),”’ 


That Lady Seymour had inherited a liberal share of the 
Sheridan wit, the following, among many stories, proves: 
One day she ordered certain goods of a tradesman which 
were not sent home. On the following morning, when she 
visited the shop again to inquire the reason, the tradesman 


was unable to trace the order. ‘‘ May I ask your ladyship,”’ 
he inquired, “ who took the order? Was it the young 
gentleman with fair hair?” ‘‘No,’’ answered Lady 


Seymour, ‘‘it was an elderly nobleman with a bald head.” 
On another occasion, at a charity bazaar, she was trying to 
persuade the corpulent Lord Alvanley to buy. When he 
excused himself by saying, ‘“‘I am the prodigal son who 
lived riotously and had spent his all,’’ she said, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eyes, “Are you quite sure you 
don’t mean the fatted calf? ”’ 


§ Io 


For a third of a century Fortune smiled her sweetest on 
Georgiana Sheridan, who had blossomed into Duchess of 
Somerset. Then troubles began to crowd thickly around 
her. In 1865 her second son, Lord Edward St. Maur, was 
killed by a tiger in India; and a little later her eldest son, 
Earl St. Maur, came home, his health broken by gallant ser- 
vice in the Indian Mutiny and under Garibaldi in Italy ; and 
after a period of great suffering, bravely borne, died suddenly 
in his mother’s arms. 

On September 29th (1869) she records in a poignant 
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account this crowning tragedy of her life: “‘My son had 
a violent fit of coughing, and went to sleep in a little back 
parlour, where I had a little iron bedstead put up. Next 
morning, at about eight, my maid ran into the room— 
‘The Ear] is taken ill!’ I hurried down the two flights of 
stairs. ‘He is down upon the floor!’ A clay-cold hand 
clasps mine. ‘O mother!’ and he became speechless. 
My maid and I raised him up, sitting against our knees. I 
sent a pressing urgent message to the doctor—‘ Earl St. 
Maur is insensible upon the floor.’ I remained three-quarters 
of an hour on my knees, supporting a gasping, apparently 
dying, man. 

“‘ Slowly my son recovered. Before he could speak, he 
nodded when he was asked if the remedy was doing him good. 
Power of speech at length returned ; he breathed better. 
Seven hours of daylight saw my son quiet and at ease. After 
I had taken all possible precautions, if there existed obscure 
disease, I had, at least, done all I could. I should have had 
all the advantages which money could procure, all the help 
which science could give. The result was beyond human 
means, and I would have been resigned ; but as it was, in 
an unfurnished dark room, during the fast-advancing dusk, 
without the smallest warning or preparation of any sort, 
obliged to send out every minute to buy every little item at 
the cost of precious time lost —tearing up my nightdress for 
rag, cutting the strings of my petticoat for the surgeons, 
waiting on them myself because there were no servants, 
expired our only son! No pauper could have died more 
denuded of chances ; no wandering Hagar could have seen 
her son perish more helplessly, or more alone.”’ 

From this crushing blow the Duchess never recovered, 
and, retiring to her country place, Bulstrode, she spent the 
last fifteen years of her life remote from the world on whose 
stage she had played such a brilliant part. Surrounded by 
her pets and her books, and playing the “‘ Lady Bountiful ”’ 
to her humble neighbours, she was, as she wrote to a friend, 
“as happy as any woman can hope to be from whom all 
that she held dearest had been taken, and who has drunk as 
deep as I have of the cup of life's pleasures and triumphs, 
and has now come to the dregs.”” And this brave spirit 
animated her to that last day of her life, of which her 
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sorrowing husband wrote to his brother-in-law : ‘‘ On Sunday 
morning Georgy passed away in a quiet doze. She had 
suffered so much during the last eight months, and had nearly 


lost her sight, that it is for her a comfort, but to us a great 
loss.” 


THE COUNTESS AND THE CRIME 


By THORNTON HALL 


On the roll of the world’s worst women, Frances, Countess 
of Essex, takes avery high place ; for few of them all carried 
blacker hearts through life. In extenuation of her baseness 
zt ts only fatr to say that she entered the world under a heavy 
handicap of heritage. When she first opened her eyes in her 
father’s house at Saffron Walden she had tn her veins a 
strain of bad blood inherited from a long line of ancestors. 
Her father, Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, was a 
man of dissolute habits and evil reputation, who, among 
Azs other offences against the law, was found guilty of em- 
bezzlement on a large scale. Her mother’s moral laxity 
supplied much food for scandal in an age notable for tts 
Ticentiousness. She was, moreover, a traitor to her country, 
filling her purse with gold supplied by Spain as the price of 
her treachery. 


HE family tree of the Howards was perhaps more 

liberally sprinkled with black sheep than any other 
in England. Generation after generation one or more of 
her ancestors had left his stain on the family escutcheon by 
some deed of violence or shame; and three of her more 
iminediate forefathers had lost their heads to the cxecutioner’s 
axe. And in her own generation this evil strain had become 
still more marked ; for of her seven brothers and two sisters, 
everyone left behind a discreditable life record. It was 
reserved, however, to Frances to throw into complete eclipse 
all her family’s records of infamy by a career almost un- 
exampled in human history for callous and cold-blooded 
cruelty. 


§ 1 


And yet in her childhood Frances showed no sign of the 


evil that was dormant in her and that was fated in later 
962 
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years to awake to such baleful life. We see her in the 
rustic retirement of her Essex home and under her father’s 
roof at Charing Cross a winsome maid, the favourite of her 
brothers and sisters, beloved by all who knew her. ‘“‘ Frances, 
indeed,’’ wrote Lady Pembroke to a friend, “‘is the gem 
of the flock, so sweet and so pretty. She has eyes as blue 
as violets, the loveliest complexion, a little rosebud of a 
mouth, and the most fascinating dimples you ever saw, 
and she is brimful of gaiety and high spirits. Of course, 
she is terribly petted and spoilt, but she has really such a 
beautiful nature that I don’t think it will do her any harm.” 
Such as a child was the woman who was to be known, 
not only in her own day, but to all ages to come, as one 
of the worst women who have ever drawn the breath of 
life. 

Nor, as she grew to girlhood, did the evil that was 
latent in this fair exterior show any sign of its existence. 
Her childish promise of a rare loveliness was fully realised ; 
and, though still in the schoolroom, the fame of her beauty 
had spread far beyond the bounds of her native Essex, 
or even of London itself. King James heard of it, and 
was so curious to see this beautiful flower of the Howards 
that he sent for her to the Court, and at sight of her—still 
little more than a child—admitted that for once rumour 
was outstripped by reality. 

It is possible that this fair promise might have been 
realised in a life of happiness and honour had not Frances 
at this impressionable age fallen under the influence of 
one of the most wicked men in England—her great-uncle, 
I.ord Northampton, who allied great gifts to an almost 
incredible baseness. He was a scholar of high repute, a 
man of clever brain and witty tongue, and a courticr to his 
finger-tips. But the Howard taint was strong in his blood, 
and from his earliest years he never seemed to be able to 
‘run straight.’”? He was a born intriguer, true to no cause 
that did not minister to his vanity or his purse; a roué 
among roués; a man to whom no vice was unfamiliar, 
and who found a fiendish pleasure in poisoning the minds 
and perverting the morals of those on the threshold of 


life. 
It was nothing short of a calamity that Frances Howard 
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should come under the fatal influence of a man at once 
so irresistible in his fascinations and so vile. It was he, 
beyond a doubt, who woke to life all the evil that lay dor- 
mant in his grand-niece, and thus turned the whole current 
of her life into a new and baleful channel. Indeed, in her 
last year of disgrace and loneliness and suffering, she con- 
fessed: “‘ Had I never met my great-uncle, Northampton, 
my life would have been very different. Until I came under 
his poisonous influence, I knew nothing of evil; all my 
impulses were good. It was he, and he alone, who roused 
the devil in me and made a wicked woman of me. But 
for him I should have lived happily and died beloved and 
honoured. Now——’” 

It was inevitable that a girl so richly dowered with 
beauty and graces should attract lovers as a candle-flame 
attracts moths. Indeed, before Frances had left her school- 
books, she had no lack of eligible admirers who would have 
been glad and proud to win her for wife. But she was to 
have no part in the disposal of her hand. King James had 
been so struck by her loveliness and charm that he had 
decided to find a suitable husband for her himself; and 
what more suitable husband could she have than Robert 
Devereux, the youthful Earl of Essex, his protégé and 
favourite ? 

A few years earlier Robert Devereux’s father had ended 
his days on the scaffold, and his titles and estates had been 
forfeited for his championship of Mary, the ill-fated Queen 
of Scots. It was thus only fitting that Mary’s son, when 
he came to the throne of England, should reward the dead 
Earl’s loyalty by restoring the forfeited titles and estates 
to his son. More than this, the King took the boy under 
his wing, and brought him up with his own son. 

That the bridegroom-elect was still a schoolboy of four- 
teen, while Frances was a year younger, mattered nothing, 
especially in days when still more premature nuptials were 
by no means uncommon. And thus it was that, while 
Frances Howard was still wearing short frocks, the news 
was published: ‘‘ The Earl of Essex shall marry one of 
Lord Suffolk’s daughters very shortly. They only stay for 
the King’s coming, who is looked for in the next week.” 

Certainly, youthful as bride and bridegroom were, the 
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match seemed to hold promise of success and happiness. 
Frances was, as we have seen, in all ways desirable. She 
had high birth, beauty and fascination, and a character 
above reproach. The boy-earl had a liberal share of good 
looks, he was clever and studious, and had already, child 
as he was, been dubbed an M.A. at Oxford. He was, more- 
over, amiable and chivalrous, a boy who promised to develop 
into a man whom any woman might be proud to call hus- 
band. The only flaw in this union was that, so far from 
loving each other, they knew practically nothing of one 
another, and met almost as strangers at the altar. 

Few nuptials have been celebrated with greater splendour 
than those of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and Frances 
Howard, which had for their setting the magnificence of 
the Royal Court. They were preceded by a brilliant tourna- 
ment and by a still more gorgeous masque, written by Ben 
Jonson, at which, we are told, ‘‘the men were clad in 
crimson, the women in white; they had everyone a white 
plume of the richest heron’s feathers, and were surpassinglv 
rich in jewels upon their heads.” 

The dazzling sequence of festivities ended, the boy- 
husband and the girl-wife returned to their respective homes, 
and saw no more of each other for five years. And it was 
only when the Earl had made the “ grand tour” of Europe 
that he again set eyes on the wife he had married so strangely 
and romantically on that January day in 1606. The Earl 
was now a “grown man,” handsome, courtly, scholarly. 
His Countess, now in the full radiant bloom of her beauty, 
was one of the loveliest women in England. But they met 
as strangers, linked by bonds not of their own forging, and 
with the terrible handicap of united lives and estranged 
hearts. 


§ 2 


To Lady Essex, indeed, the return of her husband was in 
the highest degree unwelcome, and she was quick to make 
this clear to him. To all his kindness and courtesy she re- 
turned nothing but coldness and insults. She resented the 
bonds that galled her and refused to be reconciled to a union 
that had been forced upon ker when a child, It is possible 
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that her husband’s patient and chivalrous attitude to her 
might ultimately have worn down her opposition, but —and 
this was the fatal obstacle—while Lord Essex had been 
gallivanting at foreign Courts his wife had fallen under the 
spell of one of the most fascinating men in England, and her 
heart was no longer hers to give to any other man, lIcast of 
all to the man who had the right to claim it. 

The ‘serpent’ that had thus found its way into Lord 
Essex’s Eden was none other than my Lord Rochester, the 
King’s chief favourite, who allied to a strikingly handsome 
exterior charms which few women could resist, and a 
practised skill in all the arts of love. To this man her 
ladyship had surrendered herself absolutely, and it was an 
intolerable thing that any other, especially her husband, 
should come between her and the object of her adoration. 

At any cost, she decided, this obstacle must be removed 
from her path; and with this object, and also with the 
object of strengthening Rochester’s passion and making his 
devotion equal to her own, she consulted one Mrs. Turner, 
who had a great reputation for skill in the arts of magic and 
the science of poisoning. 

Of this woman we read that she was the widow of a dis- 
reputable doctor. She had been bred to a knowledge of 
drugs and magic, and she was ready for any enterprise which 
would bring her fame and profit. By a strange perversity 
she was of a haunting beauty. ‘It seemed that she had 
heen some gentle dame,” says a poet of the time, who praises 
niost eloquently “‘ her crystal eye, her ivory brow, her child- 
like heart, her hair like threads of gold.”” Indeed, it is clear 
that, with all her crimes, she had not forgotten the practical 
value of coquetry and display. She it was who first set the 
fashion of stiffening with yellow starch the frills and ruffs 
they wore, a fashion presently killed by the scandal of her 
life and death. 

To this ‘‘ monster of profligacy,’”’ as she has been dubbed, 
it was as easy and agrecable a matter to get rid of a trouble- 
some husband as to stimulate the ardour of a backward lover ; 
and we soon find her baleful arts at work on the unhappy 
Essex. <A few days after Lady Essex’s first interview with 
Mistress Turner she was writing to her: ‘‘ My lord is very 
well as ever lhe was, so you may see in what miserable case 
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I am”; and again: “My lord is lusty and merry and 
drinks with his men! I think I shall never be happy in 
this world.”’ So desperate and impatient at the failure of 
her plan her ladyship at last became, that —we have it on the 
testimony of a Mary Woods—the Countess gave her a ring, 
with a promise of a thousand pounds, if she would procure 
a poison for the Earl “‘ that should not act within less space 
than three or four days.” 

And while Lady Essex was thus enlisting the arts of the 
poisoner to get rid of her husband, she was also practising 
magic, under Madam Turner’s directions, so bring his 
supplanter more completely under her spell. At the later 
trial, which exposed her infamy to the world, there were 
exhibited ‘‘enchantments”’ written on parchment. On 
one were inscribed all the names of the Blessed Trinivy 
mentioned in the Scriptures ; on another the symbols +B+B 
+C+D-+E ; and on a third the names of the Holy Trinity 
as well as the figure of a man, on which was written the word 
“Corpus.” ‘To make this spell more potent there was 
attached to it a small piece of a man’s skin. On other 
parchments were written the particular names of devils, 
‘“who were conjured to torment my lord if his love should 
not last.””’ By such wicked and strange devices did Lady 
Essex -eek to remove her unwanted husband and to fan the 
flame ot passion in Lord Rochester. 

In her diabolical scheming there is little doubt that her 
great-uncle, Northampton, had a part, if indeed he was not 
its instigator. To him the intrigue promised nothing but 
advantage ; for not only had he no love for Essex, but 
its success would bind Rochester to him with bonds of 
gratitude—Rochester, who was the King’s right hand, the 
dispenser of favours and patronage. And Northampton 
never allowed any scruples to stand in the way of his ambi- 
tion. Thus he gave his great-niece every help and en- 
couragement in her sinister designs. But the plot, cun- 
ningly conceived as it was, was not fated to run smoothly, 
for Lord Essex survived the attempts on his life, and it was 
not long before an obstacle appeared, in the shape of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, which was to involve all concerned in 
tragedy 
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§ 3 


It may be well at this stage to give a brief account of the 
two men who played the chief réles in this sinister drama — 
Lord Rochester and Sir Thomas Overbury—one as villain, 
the other as victim. Thomas Overbury, ‘‘ whose haggard 
ghost still walks in the secret places of the Tower,” was born, 
a squire’s son, in 1581, and after a brilliant career at Oxford 
and in the Temple, paid a visit to Scotland which was 
fated to change the whole current of his life ; for it was dur- 
ing this visit that, at Edinburgh, he made the acquaintance 
of Robert Carr. Between the two young men thus brought 
together by accident—or fate—a great friendship sprang 
up, which was to have great results on the careers of both. 

It was indeed the “ attraction of opposites’’ ; for no two 
friends could have been more different in all ways. Carr 
was a man of “ handsome face and stately and graceful 
figure.’ He understood the niceties of ruffs and frills; he 
showed an equal taste in the cut of his doublet and the colour 
of his hose. He was a born courtier, skilled in all the arts 
of pleasing, and with an ambition commensurate with his 
personal attractions. ‘“‘ He was,” we are told, ‘‘ born for 
prosperity and advancement. He had been bred in France, 
and had there learnt those tricks of manner and address 
which won the favour of kings and ministers.’”’ His de- 
ficiencies, however, though cunningly disguised, were as great 
as his gifts. He had as little talent for affairs as for scholar- 
ship, and his education was very imperfect. 

In striking contrast was his new-found friend, Overbury, 
a young man of poor personal equipment and few graces, 
but possessed of the very thing Carr lacked—a brain. Even 
thus early he was a recognised poet, of whom Ben Jonson 
had a high opinion; he was a finished scholar and a wit 
whose fame far outran his years; and he had a sense of 
affairs and an aptitude for politics amounting almost to 
genius. To these gifts, however, were allied defects which 
could not fail to make enemies. He was insufferably 
haughty, with a contempt which he never tried to conceal 


for those of inferior ability. 
‘He was,”’ says Bacon, “ of an insolent and thrasonical 
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disposition.”?’ And he had probably the most bitter tongue 
in England. He had learned from Ben Jonson the fatak 
lesson that it was better to lose a friend than a jest; and 
he spared no one, however high-placed—even the King 
himself —the lashing of his tongue. And with his insolence 
went the cynicism that is bred of contempt—a cynicism. 
which found expression in a set of maxims published after 
his death, such as: ‘‘ The loves of men are for me their 
afflictions,” ‘‘ Titles of honour are no better than rattles. 
to still ambition,’’ and ‘‘Man, woman and the devil are the 
three degrees of comparison.”’ Little wonder that, looking 
down from this altitude of scorn, he made for himself an 
eager band of enemies; and that, when he tumbled from 
his high estate, few friends were found to break his fall. 

Such were the strangely contrasted young men whom 
Fate brought together in Edinburgh one day in the year 
1602, to form a friendship which to both was fated to have: 
such tragic consequences. It was not long after this fateful 
meeting that Robert Carr of the handsome face, fascinating 
manners and courtly gifts, found his way into the favour 
of King James J., and soon had his feet well planted on the 
ladder of promotion. 

So infatuated, in fact, was James with his new and charm- 
ing protégé that he installed him in his Court, and dubbed 
him a knight, as a preliminary to making a viscount of him 
and investing him with the exalted Order of the Garter ; 
and through this dazzling period Overbury, his fdus Achates, 
was inseparable from the King’s favourite, with wise counsel] 
ready for any emergency. Nor was it long before Robert. 
Carr, Viscount Rochester, blossomed into the most important 
man in England, the dispenser of the Royal favours, fawned. 
on by the greatest in the land—supported and kept secure: 
on his dizzy eminence by the clever brain and strong hand. 
of Thomas Overbury. 

From Carr no matter of State was concealed by his doting 
master, and Carr hastened to reveal all the mysteries of the 
Council Chamber to his eager friend. Overbury wrote the 
letters for which the youny Scot got credit ; he dispatched 
the business which the courtier, whose fortunes he followed, 
was powerless to dispatch. With his shrewd brain he 
directed every step of the favourite, and shielded him from 
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failure and detection; and while advancing Carr’s fortunes 
promoted his own, receiving a knighthood and a high appoint- 
ment at Court and keeping his pocket well filled. 

To Rochester’s weaknesses, so long as they did not imperil 
his position, his friend turned a blind eye. So long as his 
intrigue with my Lady Essex remained an intrigue, he 
smiled indulgently on it; but when he saw him drifting 
to the hapless marriage which a divorce—on which her 
ladyship had now set her heart—would make possible, he 
began to be both alarmed and angry. Nothing could be 
more disastrous to himself, as well as to his friend ; for if 
Rochester married a woman to whom he was devoted his 
influence over him would be in great danger, and with 
it the whole of the future he had mapped out for himself. 
Besides, he hated the Howards; and Lady Essex was a 
Howard ; and he had cause to think that she by no means 
loved him, and would use her influence to his disadvantage. 

Thus it was that with all his eloquence he urged Rochester 
““not to cast away his honour and glory on a woman from 
whom he might expect no better requital than she had 
shown her husband.”” When Rochester resented this inter- 
ference in his private affairs, and frankly told his friend, 
‘ T will not brook this from any man ; and it ill becomes you, 
of all men, who owe me so much, to oppose my will,’’ Over- 
bury broke out in anger: ‘‘ Well, if you do marry that 
base and filthy woman, you will utterly ruin your honour 
and yourself. You shall never doit by my advice or consent ; 
and if you do, you had best look to stand fast.’”? To which 
Rochester, now no less angry, retorted: “‘My own legs are 
straight and strong enough to bear me up; but in faith 
I will be even with you for this,’ and flung off in a great 
rage. 

Not content with thus expostulating with his friend, 
Overbury wrote a poem entitled ‘‘ A Wife,” to induce him 
to make a better choice than of the Countess—a poem in 
which, after describing the qualities to be sought in a wife, 
he drew a contrast between such a woman and my Lady 
Essex, whose character and lack of morals he painted in 
vivid and highly unflattering colours. 

When the poem came to the eyes of Lady Essex, enforced 
as it was by Rochester’s account of Overbury’s insolent 
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advice, her anger flamed forth in unrestrained violence. 
She vowed loudly and openly that he should pay a heavy 
price for such an outrage. ‘‘ Up and down she denounced 
him, calling him that negro, that scum of men, that devil 
incarnate !’’? Nothing but his death could wipe out such 
an insult ; and she proceeded to compass this. 


§ 4 


Her first plan was to hire a ruffian to kill him outright, 
or with the mere pretence of a duel, and the man she selected 
was one Sir David Wood, a notorious duellist and swash- 
buckler, whose sword was always to be bought. The plot 
was made ; the amount of blood-money was paid ; and then 
the enraged Countess changed her mind. She would dispose 
of her enemy in a less direct and open but none the less 
effective way ; and with this object she once more consulted 
her friend, who had now become her ‘sweet Turner,” 
though her poisons had failed to remove her husband. 

The plan was quickly arranged by Mistress Turner’s 
scheming brain, a suitable agent was soon found in one 
Weston, a scoundrel who shrank from no crime for which 
he was sufficiently paid. Once a servant of Dr. Turner, 
Madam’s late husband, he well understood the practices 
of that sorceress and was ready now, as he had often been 
in the past, to obey her orders. ‘‘ His appearance,”’ we are 
told, ‘“‘ betrayed the cold cruelty of his temper. A meagre 
fellow, with a bloodless face, pallid as death, and a grisled 
beard, he was cast by nature for the part he was called to 
play. His price was more modest than his intent ; and he 
promised that he would put Sir Thomas out of the way for 
a paltry £200.” 

The next step in this diabolical plot was to bring about the 
arrest of Sir Thomas, which proved a comparatively easy 
matter. Rochester induced the King to offer Overbury the 
post of Ambassador to Russia, an offer which he was inclined 
to accept. Rochester, however, had other views, and advised 
him to decline the honour. ‘‘I really cannot spare you,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must refuse; and I will see that you are 
the better for the refusal’ ; whereupon Sir Thomas anxious 
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to re-establish the old relations with his friend, which his 
indiscreet tongue had recently endangered, declined the 
appointment. This was precisely what Rochester, instigated 
by Lady Essex, had planned. It now only remained to 
represent the refusal to the King as a contempt of his Royal 
command; and Overbury was promptly arrested and 
lodged in the Tower. 

Now that Overbury was safe within prison walls, by her 
own scheming and the treacherous help of her lover and his 
friend, Lady Essex proceeded to develop her plot. Her 
next step was to get rid of the Governor of the Tower, Sir 
Thomas Waad, and replace him with a more obliging friend 
of her own, Sir Gervase Elwes ; and this change was easily 
effected by the influence of Rochester, supported by Lord 
Northampton, who seems to have had a finger in every 
pie in this sinister drama. And while the plot for his de- 
struction was thus smoothly progressing, Overbury was in 
entire ignorance of any conspiracy against his life. 

His arrest had come as a “‘ bolt from the blue.” Only 
an hour before he was carried off to the Tower, he had 
described himself as “never better than at the present 
of his own fortunes and ends.” After Rochester, he was 
the second most powerful man in England. He did not 
know that his bitter tongue had made enemies of both the 
King and his Queen, whom it had not spared. His haughti- 
ness and insolence had alienated the most powerful men in 
England ; and there were few who did not rejoice at his 
downfall. And while he confidently expected an early 
release, there were many, apart from those who were plotting 
his death, who shared Sir Henry Woovtton’s opinion: ‘I 
dare pronounce of Sir Thomas Overbury that he will return 
no more to this stage.’’ Thus the gates of the Tower were 
closed upon the hapless prisoner, for whom, as we shall see, 
nothing was left but desertion, torture and a creeping 
death. 

With Sir Gervase Elwes for governor of the prison and 
Weston for jailer, it only remained to enlist a provider of 
the necessary poisons, and Mistress Turner found in Thomas 
Franklin, of Tower Hill, an instrument ready to her hand. 
Franklin, we are told, was “monstrous; alike in fame and — 
face, a ruthless sorcerer, so well skilled n the compounding 
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of powders that he could hasten or protract the death of his 
victim as he would.’ Such then were the plotters—Mrs. 
Turner and Franklin procured the drugs; Weston, the 
suborned jailer, administered them, and the Countess 
eagerly paid the bill. 

The devilish plot now ripe for execution, the process of 
poisoning the unhappy prisoner began. First arsenic was 
tried; then, in turn, roscetre and mercury sublimate, 
cunningly concealed in tarts or jellies, ostensibly sent by 
sympathetic friends outside ; and when each in turn failed 
to accomplish its object the Countess bade Franklin purchase 
some powder of diamonds. That these poisoned foods were 
administered with the knowledge and approval of the 
Governor, we know from a letter addressed by Lady Essex 
to Sir Gervase. ‘‘I was bid to tell you,” the letter ran, 
‘that in the tarts and jellies there are /e/fers, but in the 
wine, none. And of that you may take yourself and give 
your wife and children; but of the other, not. Give him 
these tarts and jellies this night, and all shall be well.” 
‘“‘ Letters,”’ of course, signified poison, as the Governor knew 
perfectly well. 

In some mysterious way one poison after another failed 
to have any effect more than to make the prisoner seriously 
ill, much to the mortification of the conspirators. ‘‘ This 
scab,’ Lord Northampton wrote to Sir Gervase Elwes, “1s 
like the fox, who the more he is cursed, the better he fareth.” 
So disgusted Lady Essex at last became that she roundly 
told Weston that he would get no more money until Over- 
bury was dead, to which he replied: ‘‘ I have given him as 
many poisons as would kill twelve men.” 


§ 5 


And while these repeated attempts were being made on 
his life, Overbury found solace in his pen, spending his 
solitary and suffering days in writing letters to his family 
and friends ; and in these letters, which happily still survive, 
we can follow the slow tragedy of his last months of life 
to its terrible close. ‘‘ As you love me,” he writes in one 
of them to his brother-in-law, Lydcote, ‘burn this, and 
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forbear writing all you can, for it was never so dangerous.” 
At last the gravity of his position seems to have dawned 
on him; and, although he little suspected the conspiracy 
that was afoot to destroy him, and retained an unshaken 
confidence in his friend Rochester’s loyalty, he felt vaguely 
that he was surrounded by enemies. 

So strong became this impression that he conducts his 
correspondence with all the cunning and craftiness of which 
he was a past-master. Thus, in one letter he writes: ‘‘ Look 
well to your seals and mine, and mark them well. My letter 
yesterday was sealed with soft wax ill-favoured by three 
seals. This is sealed with hard wax and my little seal. 
Never write but upon some hope coming, then darkly and 
shortly. Call Rochester hereafter ‘ Similis’ because he is 
like Henry VIII.; call the King ‘ Julius.” Remember these 
two changes. Call Pembroke ‘ Niger.’ ”’ 

To Rochester he writes letters, more appealing and 
pathetic as his bodily strength fails from the weakening 
effects of the poisons. ‘‘ If you leave me here,” he writes, 
‘‘T shall never see you more, and that I fear my enemies 
understand well enough, and hope so to come by my office ; 
but do not you be accessory to my death, though you could 
not conceive my body should have overlived thus much.”’ 

‘‘T implore you,” he writes in another letter to Rochester, 
‘‘use your influence with the King. Since the reason he 
keeps me here so long is to try all ways upon you alone, 
whether he can work your consent to a separation ; for, 
after the doors are open, then he thinks we will mingle 
thoughts again. Therefore lose no hour to declare your 
resolution that God forsake you if ever you forsake me for 
any hope or fear. For me I shall be reformed according to 
your instructions, never to transgress, which he cannot 
but accept. If this should fail, then I adjure you to feign 
illness, vow that you are dangerously ill and desire to speak 
with me before you die ; or fall in talk with the King about 
me that he may know of my suffering and my loyalty, and 
thus take pity on me.” 

But to all his old friend’s appeals Rochester turned a 
deaf ear. No word of comfort or encouragement came from 
him to bring a ray of hope into the prisoner’s cell. None 
knew better than Weston, his jailer, how hopeless these 
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appeals were. ‘‘ They say Sir Thomas Overbury has wit,”’ 
he confided to a friend; ‘‘ but I think he is not so wise as 
the world takes him to be, for he sues only to my Lord of 
Rochester to get him his liberty, and I know that lord does 
but mock him, and means never to effect it for him.” 

But in spite of Rochester’s cruel silence, Overbury still 
did not lose faith in him. He thought he ‘ was punished 
for the jealousy of the King, who brooked not it should 
be said that he ruled Rochester, and Rochester the King ; 
or for the malice of those who were angry that he should 
have made a stranger so great an actor in the State.”’ Thus 
he continues in letter after letter to implore his help—to 
‘‘ obtain the King’s forgiveness and let him know the intent 
of my letter both before and now, which was to desire his 
pardon, that my heart was far from offending him.” 

Then the agony of increasing sickness drives him to despair. 
The poisons were doing their work certainly, if slowly. 
‘“This morning,” he writes, “ notwithstanding my fasting 
all day yesterday, I find a great heat continue in all my 
body, and the same desire of drink and loathing of meat.’ 
And again, a few days later: ‘‘ This distemper, contrary 
to my constitution, makes me fear some fever at the last, 
and such disease, meeting with so weak a body, will quickly 
I doubt end it, and in truth I never liked myself worse.” 
When still no word comes from Rochester he wrote again, 
despairingly : ‘‘My fever grows so upon me anew that, by 
God, if you leave me here a week longer I think I shall 
never see you more, for the fever will never leave me while 
I am here.”’ 

As he grows daily worse and worse he realises that his 
end is approaching. His hand is so weak that he can only 
write with great difficulty, and his last letters are eloquent 
of his terrible suffering and distress. ‘‘I was let blood 
Wednesday ten o’clock,” he writes within a week of his 
death; “to the Friday morning my heat slackens not ; 
my thirstiness the same ; the same loathing of meat, having 
eat not a bit since Thursday was sennight to this hour, the 
same seworring and vomiting. Yesternight about eight 
o’clock I fainted ’? There the letter ceases abruptly. 

His bodily strength thus gone, the proud spirit he had 
carried so brazenly through life was at last broken by 
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suffering and despair; and he who had never stooped to 
ask favours of any man is now seen grovelling for pity and 
help. To Lord Suffolk, who had promised his mediation 
with the King, he writes on one of his last days on earth : 
“If it would please your lordship to add again your lord- 
ship’s hand and to be a means, first for my present liberty, 
and after for the recovery of His Majesty’s favour, I protest 
before the living God I will ever hereafter be as faithful 
to you as your lordship’s own heart, and when I digress 
from this protestation let this letter be a testimony to convict 
me of dishonesty to all the world. This request I make 
knowing that your noble nature would have some care of a 
weak man, added to that of a prisoner. So with all taking 
Jeave I rest yours faithfully to death.” 

To such depths of weakness and despair is he at last 
reduced that he even implores pardon from Lady Essex, 
in a letter to Lord Northampton: ‘‘ Right Honourable 
and my very good Lord,” he writes. ‘‘ I received an adver- 
tisement yesterday from your lordship by Mr. Lieutenant 
that my Lady of Essex had been informed of some speeches 
of mine wherein I should wrong her in her honour. ’Tis 
true, my very good Lord, that I have heard from many, 
yea from my Lord Rochester himself, with what bitterness 
her Ladyship would often speak of me, and out of the 
sense of that ’tis possible 1 may have spoken with less 
respect. of her than was fit, but that ever I touched her 
in point of her honour, far be it from me. For I protest 
"twas never in my words nor in my belief, and this I will 
profess to all the world. And if either my Lady of Suffolk 
or the Lady herself shall rest unsatisfied, I will be ready 
to tender as much to their Ladyships, and to say the same 
which now I write to your Lordship; and for my Lady 
of Essex, if I might be only freed from her ill-will for time 
to come, there shall be no man readier to respect and honour 
her than myself.” 

Once only before the end came does he recapture his old 
spirit, when at last he realises that his old friend Rochester 
has deserted him and ranged himself with his enemies. 
Then in a letter of vitriolic scorn and fury he upbraids him 
with his falseness and treachery. He insists fiercely that he 
can no longer conceal the bitterness of his spirit; and 
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boasts, as he is not free to speak his last words to his friends, 
that he has spent his leisure in writing the story betwixt 
Rochester and himself from the first hour unto this day— 
how he found him, how many hazards he ran for him, what 
secrets passed between them, and how when Rochester 
had won that woman by the letters which he wrote, he 
caught him mercilessly in a trap. 

‘‘ So then,” he says in the last words that ever he penned, 
“if you will deal thus wickedly with me, I have provided 
that, whether I die or live, your name shall never die, nor 
you leave to be the most odious man alive.” 

The end of the unhappy prisoner was now very near. 
The poisons had done their deadly work, slowly, cruelly, 
with infinite suffering for their victim. And it was com- 
pleted by a poisoned clyster which drove the last breath 
from the worn-out body on September 14th, 1613. The 
news was received with jubiliation by Lady Essex and her 
fellow-conspirators. The moment Lord Northampton heard 
it he wrote to Elwes: ‘‘ Worthy Mr. Lieutenant,—Let me 
entreat you to call Lydecote and three or four of his friends 
to view the body. Then bury it at once. I'll stand between 
you and harm. Let no man’s influence move you to delay. 
Fail not a jot herein as you love your friends.”” The Lieu- 
tenant did as he was bid, and the poor wretch was buried 
with haste in the chapel of the Tower. 


§ 6 


A few days after Overbury’s body was placed in the 
earth, Lady Essex was beginning her preparations for her 
marriage with Rochester (who had now blossomed into the 
Earl of Somerset), having triumphantly procured an annul- 
ment of her marriage by the support of the King. And 
seldom have nuptials been celebrated with greater splendour. 
“Never before,” we read, ‘‘ had the Court witnessed so 
fine a display.” The King, Queen and Prince Charles 
witnessed the union in the chapel of Whitehall Palace. 
Courtiers and poets vied with one another in heaping flatteries 
on the handsome couple. 

Thus, with a splendour and homage a queen might have 

25* 
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envied, Lady Essex achieved her heart’s desire, less than 
three months after the foul murder of the man who had 
dared to stand in her path to the altar. 

For a time my Lord and Lady Somerset basked in the 
sunshine of the Royal favour. Fortune had indeed smiled 
on them. They had reached the ‘“‘ promised land ”’ of their 
scheming by paths of blackest infamy, and found it fairer 
than they had dreamed. But such halcyon days were not 
fated to last long. Somerset, deprived of the strong arm 
and guiding brain of his betrayed and murdered friend, found 
it more and more difficult to direct his steps aright through 
the maze of public affairs; and revealed himself to his 
master, the King, and the world at large as the feebling 
and fraud he really was. 

A rival star, too, was rising in the firmament—one George 
Villiers, a man of handsome exterior, of great gifts and 
fascinations, on whom James looked more than kindly. 
Somerset’s supremacy was in grave danger, and he realised 
that his sun was setting fast. To add to his anxieties it 
began to be whispered that he knew more of Overbury’s 
death than he would like the world to know. 

Nor was it long before a striking confirmation of this 
general suspicion came when it was reported that an apothe- 
cary named Franklin had been boasting that he had poisoned 
‘Overbury at the instigation of the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset. Then a wave of fierce indignation swept over the 
country, and a general cry was raised for vengeance on the 
cowardly murderers of a harmless man. 

When the news came to the King’s ears he vowed that the 
.evil-doers should be punished—that neither their rank nor 
his favour should spare them; and, sending for Chief 
Justice Coke and Bacon, the Attorney-General, he bade 
them unravel the mystery of Overbury’s death. He had 
now grown weary of the man who had so long held the 
first place in his favour, and whom, since Overbury’s death, 
he had seen in his true colours. And, moreover, he had 
found in Villiers a successor much more agreeable to 
him. 

The sword of justice fell first upon the heads of the guilty 
hirelings, against whom the prosecution was conducted 
with a zeal and energy inspired by the King. Sir Gervase 
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Elwes, Governor of the Tower; Weston, the dead man’s 
jailer; Franklin, the apothecary, and Mrs. Turner were 
arrested ; and confessions were extorted from all—in some 
cases, it is said, by torture. 

As the result of these examinations Weston was first put 
on his trial at the Guildhall, London, on October 1oth, 
1615, with Chief Justice Coke for principal judge; and the 
indictment charged him with administering poison to Sir 
Thomas Overbury on four separate occasions, to wit : 

(1) ‘‘Certain poisons of green and yellow colour, called 
rosalgar,’’ mixed with food. 

(2) ‘“‘ White arsenic,” given as a medicinal powder. 

(3) Mercury sublimate, mixed with tarts and jellies. 

(4) Mercury sublimate, administered as a clyster. 

When the prisoner pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty” to this indict- 
ment, the jury were sworn and the question was asked: 
‘How will you be tried?” Instead of answering: ‘‘ By 
God and my country,” the prisoner said: “ By God’; 
nor could the exhortation of Coke and his fellow-judges 
induce him to speak the usual formula. In vain did the 
Chief Justice picture to him the terrors of the torture to 
which he would be subjected if he refused to speak. But in 
defiance of this terrible prospect Weston sturdily refused 
to submit to the usual form of trial, “‘ by God and his 
country ’’—that is, by a jury. 

In view of this contumacy the Chief Justice decided to 
proceed with the trial. 

After a long and eloquent speech by Sir Laurence Hyde 
and the examination of the witnesses who were to have 
been called, the confessions extorted from all the prisoners 
were read, unfolding in every sordid detail the terrible 
drama, and establishing beyond any doubt the guilt of 
Weston. 

One of Overbury’s servants deposed that he had over- 
heard the quarrel between his master and Lord Somerset 
in the Whitehall Gallery ; another, that Sir Thomas would 
have accepted the Embassy to Russia had not Somerset 
dissuaded him. The Governor of the Tower had admitted 
in examination that Weston was appointed Overbury’s 
jailer at the request of Sir Thomas Monson, who declared 
that he had made recommendation at the Lady Somerset’s 
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request. And a servant of Monson testified that he ‘‘ had 
received tarts and jellies’ from the Countess, to be carried 
to the Tower for Overbury. 

Mistress Turner’s evidence was confined to two admissions 
—one, that Weston was an old servant of hers; and, two, 
that he had been placed in attendance on Overbury through 
the Countess. The confession of the prisoner, extorted from 
him bit by bit, was a full admission of his guilt. 

These documents having been read in Court, the Chief 
Justice adjourned the trial; and four days later Weston, 
who had at last—realising no doubt that he was already 
doomed—been persuaded to submit to the ordinary form 
of trial, was brought up again at the Guildhall. He was 
quickly found guilty of murder and sentenced to be hanged 
at Tyburn. In rapid succession Mrs. Turner, Sir Gervase 
Elwes and Franklin were tried and sent to the gallows. 

When the humbler tools had been made to suffer, the 
chief actors in this drama of crime could hardly be allowed 
to escape ; and Lord and Lady Somerset next found them- 
selves lodged in the Tower of London on the charge of 
murder. On May 24th, 1616, the Countess stood her trial, 
in Westminster Hall, a pathetic figure dressed in “ black 
cammel, a cypress chaperon, a cobweb lawn ruff and cuffs,” 
her face ashen and drawn, her head bowed. ‘“ With a 
low voice but wonderful fearful’ she pleaded guilty ; and 
when she was asked why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced on her, answered: “I can much aggravate, 
but cannot extenuate my fault. I desire mercy and that 
the lords will intercede for me to the King.” 

When, on the following day, the Earl took her place, 
he cut a very different figure. He was dressed in a “ black 
satin suit, laid with two white laces in the seam, a gown 
of orient velvet, all the sleeves lain with satin lace, a pair 
of gloves with satin tops, his hair curled. He wore the 
cloak, the George and the other insignia of the Garter.” 
With head erect, defiant but dignified, he made a gallant 
fight for his life, denying that he had had any part in the 
death of his old friend. 

But, in spite of his brave fight, so convincing and crushing 
was Bacon’s speech for the prosecution that he was found 
guilty and condemned to be hanged. But the two arch- 
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criminals were not fated to end their days on the scaffold, 
thanks to the King’s clemency. They were, however, 
committed to the Tower, where they spent many weary 
years, and they were stripped of all the wealth and lands 
which were the fruit of the Royal bounty. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE DUCHESS OF 
PRASLIN 


By PHILIP CURTIN 


The supposed murder of the beautiful, passtonately loving 
Duchess of Praslin by her husband the Duke is a story that 
might inspire such a grim and terrible poetic tragedy as 
‘The Duchess of Malf.’ For the Duchess of Praslin’s 
only crime, in her husband’s eves, seems to have been that of 
loving him too well, and of making him aware, partly by 
reproachful speech and partly by her written word, how 
keenly she felt the change which came after seventeen years 
of exceptionally happy married life. There was, as we shall 
see, another woman tn the case ; and not the least strange and 
interesting part of the story ts that of the connection of the 
Duke and of this woman, whom no reasonable being suspected, 
even in France, where such things are easily suspected, of 
having done the Duchess any real wrong as a wife. The 
curious and pitiful story aroused deep interest and discussion 
all over Europe, and the English memoirs and collections 
of letters written at the tome contain many allusions to the 


affair. 


T half-past four on one August morning in 1847, a couple 

of workmen, passing down the deserted Rue Saint- 
Honoré, heard piercing screams proceeding from behind the 
high walls of Marshal Sabatiani’s splendid town house. 
The Marshal was a popular Parisian—a survival of the 
glorious Napoleonic régime —and his only child, as all the 
world knew, was the Duchess of Praslin. 

Though it was August, the great mansion was now 
peopled, for the Duke and Duchess and their numerous 
children had arrived the evening before to spend a couple 
of nights in Paris, on their way to the seaside. 

These horrible, unnatural cries of agony and terror pro- 
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ceeded from the Duchess’s bedroom, and two of the servants 
—the Duchess’s maid and the Duke’s valet —roused by the 
sounds, had risen in haste and rushed to the various doors 
giving access to the suite of apartments occupied by their 
mistress. These doors, they found, were all locked. 

Now, the Duchess’s bedroom, the principal bed-chamber 
of the house, was a magnificent apartment, copied from 
Marie Antoinette’s bed-chamber at Versailles. Of its four 
doors, one gave into the Duchess’s boudoir ; the second on 
to a public staircase; the third into a dressing-room ; and 
the fourth led into a small ante-chamber which separated 
her bed-chamber from that of the Duke. This private ante- 
chamber could also be reached by a small staircase from 
below, and it was up this staircase that the two servants 
finally raced breathlessly, to find that, alone of the four 
doors giving on the Duchess’s bed-chamber, this door was 
unlocked. 

‘“Madame la Duchesse! What is the matter?” they 
cried. 

But there came no answering moan or sign. Cautiously 
feeling their way as they went, for the room was in complete 
darkness, they walked forward into the vast bedroom, and 
as they advanced there struck on their nostrils a horrible 
smell—the smell of freshly spilt blood. 

With awkward, trembling fingers, the faithful maid—- 
who had been with her mistress since the day when the 
Duchess had left this very house as a radiant bride of sixtecn 
—drew back the thick silk curtains which draped the 
windows, and as she did so an awful sight met her eyes and 
those of the valet. 

Amid a scene of horrible confusion, heavy furniture upset, 
bed-curtains torn down, and splashes of blood everywhere, 
the Duchess of Praslin lay on the floor, crouching against 
a low chair, and wearing only a blood-stained night-gown. 
If not then dead, she was on the point of death, for she 
remained motionless, and no sound came from her lips. 

Neither the man nor the woman dared approach the 
prostrate figure; instead, they backed out of the room 
(noticing as they went that all was still in the Duke’s bed- 
chamber), and roused their fellow-servants. 

Soon the whole household was gathered in the great 
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drawing-room, debating in quick whispers who should 
undertake the painful task of waking the Duke. 

The problem was solved by their master himself. Sud- 
denly he stood among them—a haggard, horror-stricken 
figure still clad in his night-dress. For a few moments 
those who crowded respectfully round him supposed him 
ignorant of the tragedy, for, ‘‘ What is the matter?” he 
cried. ‘‘ What has happened to bring you all here ? ” 

Telling him of the awful discovery which had been made, 
the valet adventured the theory that the house had been 
broken into by burglars, and the Duchess murdered with a 
view to securing her jewels, which were very fine, and which 
included a wonderful set of diamonds given to her mother 
by Napoleon and Josephine. 

The Duke of Praslin at once ordered the police and a 
doctor to be summoned, and sent about their various business 
the distracted household. Then, and not till then, he made 
his way to his wife’s room. 

There he was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Good God, how horrible ! 
My poor Fanny! What monster has done this thing ? ” 

In an agony of grief, he threw himself on the wide, empty 
bed, crying out: “‘ Alas! alas! my motherless children ! 
Who is to tell them of the awful thing that has happened ? ” 

But he did not touch his wife’s dead body, and finally, 
leaving her where she lay, he retired to his own room. 

A few moments later the police arrived, and then every 
member of the large household had to submit to a severe 
examination ; for when such a tragedy takes place it is the 
inmates of the house who are first suspected, if not of having 
actually committed the crime, of being at least accomplices 
and accessories. 

What greatly added to the horror of this particular 
murder was the dreadful brutality with which the Duchess 
had been done to death. 

The fine carved and gilt bed—which stood, as is the custom 
in French state bed-chambers, on a platform above the 
floor—was in fearful confusion, the pillows deeply stained 
with blood, as were also the curtains. 

It was clear that there had been a terrible struggle between 
the Duchess and her murderer or murderers. Not only had 
she received five gaping wounds, any one of which would 
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have been fatal, but her face and neck were covered with 
deep scratches. 

On being first attacked, the Duchess had evidently leaped 
out of bed to face her assailants, and, though already 
severely wounded, she had tried in the darkness to find the 
door to her boudoir—for round three sides of the great room 
ran bloody finger-marks. 

Finally she had been dragged violently into the middle of 
the room, for on various pieces of furniture were found 
strands of her long, beautiful hair. 

The only clue that the police found—but they attached 
great importance to it—was a pistol, to the handle of which 
adhered several of the Duchess’s hairs and a small piece of 
skin. 

At first it was supposed that the murderers had gained their 

entrance into the house by the garden giving on the Champs 
Elysées ; but all the gates on that side were found to be 
securely fastened from within. 

After every member of the household had been questioned 
and cross-questioned with the pitiless intellectual ferocity 
usual to the French detective force, the Duke of Praslin 
was asked to tell what he knew of the events of the previous 
night. 

And then came the first great surprise of the case. 

The Duke at once calmly revealed the fact that he had 
known of the murder before the servants had told him of it. 
Waked by his wife’s screams, he had rushed into the Duchess’s 
room, to find her dead. Stunned by the sight, he had gone 
back to hisown room. He also casually mentioned that the 
pistol which had been regarded as so important a clue to 
the murder was 42s pistol, brought into the room when he 
first heard the cries of his wife, and there forgotten by him 
in his horror and confusion. 

This strange statement seems to have been at first received 
with respectful belief; and the next step taken by the 
police was thoroughly to search the servants’ rooms. While 
this was being done, one of them was heard to mutter: “ It 
would be more to the purpose to search the Duke’s room.’ 

This hint was acted upon, and the Duke’s bed-chamber was 
found to be in a very curious state. The fireplace was 
choked with papers; a recent attempt had evidently been 
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made to burn them. A silk jacket which the Duke wore at 
night, and which he had evidently tried to destroy, was also 
found in the fireplace. In the dressing-closet, thrust into a 
dark cupboard, was a dressing-gown completely soaked in 
blood. 

As a result of these discoveries, the magistrate who had 
charge of the investigation was brought at last to realise that 
the only human being in the house against whom there 
existed any presumption of guilt was the husband of the 
victim ! 


Si 


Now, the Duke of Praslin was not only a great peer, 
descended from the oldest French nobility and allied, through 
his wife, to the powerful new Napoleonic caste, but he was 
also a man of high personal character. Heir to a great name 
and immense wealth, he had chosen, when only one-and- 
twenty, to make a marzage d’amour. His family, it was well 
known, had not approved of his choice ; for, though Made- 
moiselle Sabatiani was beautiful, accomplished, and also very 
wealthy, she belonged to that new nobility which was then, 
as now, despised by the old. 

It was further known to the police—each Frenchman 
above a certain social status has every particular concerning 
his or her past registered in a dosster—that the Duke had 
shown himself not only a devoted, but a most faithful 
husband. 

It seemed inconceivable that such a man should have 
murdered the woman he had married for love, and who, 
still young, still beautiful—she was thirty-five at the time 
of her death—was the mother of his nine children. 

And so we cannot wonder that the long day, which had 
begun at four in the morning, passed very painfully, for 
suspicions accumulated with each hour against the Duke. 
There were found in his dressing-room a hunting-knife, a 
poniard and a short sword stained with blood. 

At last, to his deep revolt and anger, the Duke of Praslin 
was made to submit to a close physical examination. It 
was then found that his hands were covered with scratches 
and that one of his arms had been bitten. 
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All these proofs—for by now they were accounted to be 
proofs—were laid before the King. But Louis Philippe 
hesitated to sign the warrant of arrest. It was a serious 
thing at this particular moment of French history, on the 
eve of the revolution of 1848, to order the arrest of a great 
peer on so terrible a charge as that of murdering his wife. 

Meanwhile an examination was made of the half-burnt 
papers found in the Duke’s fireplace, and these at last 
provided what had until then been completely lacking, 
namely, a motive for the crime. These papers proved to be 
letters, and, together with others that were soon found 
both in the Duke’s rooms and in the Duchess’s locked desk, 
they made it clear that the unhappy woman had loved her 
husband so jealously as to torture them both. 

‘Why, my beloved, have you changed to me? Why 
have you become, not only cold, but indifferent ? Why 
have you taken away from our joint life all the happiness 
and all the brightness of mutual love ? Yousay you wishto 
be independent—but do you also wish to live alone? You 
3ay that I am unreasonable because I wish to share your 
sorrows and your anxieties. But it is you who are un- 
reasonable in wishing to make of me a stranger. How long 
is it since you turned against the woman you once loved with 
so mad and absorbing a passion? I am filled with anguish 
—my heart is broken. You say you are grieved at seeing 
me took sad, but it is you—you, Theo—who have made me 
sad. You know—no one better—how easy it would be to 
make me glad! But you refused to do the very little 
that I ask. Am I not your comrade, the sharer of your 
life, the half of yourself— she who has the right as well as 
the duty of consoling you when you are sad, and of laughing 
with you when you are glad ? You were ill not long ago, 
and yet you refused to allow me to nurse you! Is it because 
I am violent that you avoid me? And yet, when I was 
a younger woman, you never minded my violence—my 
occasional bursts of bad temper.”’ 

And then, in another letter : 

‘The last four months have taught me that I was wrong, 
unreasonable to try and force your confidence. I recognise 
how infinitely superior is your character and nature to 
mine; I only ask most humbly to go on sharing your life. 
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I declare on all that I hold most sacred and most dear—my 
children—that I will henceforth only ask you for your love, 
your kindness. Forgive your Fanny any impatience or 
annoyance she may have caused you, Theo! I have heard 
it whispered that you were seeking distractions outside your 
home. Ah, my dear, no one will make you as happy as I 
made you happy in the old, old days! A man of your 
character, with your heart and your ideals, will never be 
content with low and venal loves. Your wife has no other 
happiness, no other ideal, no other thought in the world but 
you. Oh, do not shut your ears to her prayers, to her 
humble devotion. She loves you, Theo; and if only you 
will forgive her anything she may have done to offend you, 
she will never so offend you again. 

‘See her waiting day and night at your door, afraid to 
come in; afraid evento knock! Think of our blissful past ; 
think of our children, whom we both love so dearly. And 
yet, Theodore, I have a right to be hurt, even to be jealous 
of my children, for you seem now to love them more than 
you dotheir mother. You are certainly more with them than 
you are with her. But then, you never are with her——” 

To a secret diary, which was found in their country home, 
the unhappy woman confided even more plainly her sorrow, 
anger and jealousy. 

For a considerable time this jealousy was not attached 
to anv one object or objects; it was only the outcome of 
a passionate sense of loss, blended with inconsistent bursts 
of devotion and tenderness. 

“Two years have gone by. All my hopes are now 
shattered. I feel that he has become quite indifferent to 
me. He simply no longer loves me. Sometimes he seems 
to feel a positive aversion for the woman he once loved so 
passionately. And then again I realise that he does not 
think of me at all-—or, rather, he thinks of me only when I 
force him to do so by my cries and my complaints. 

“For many years I was first in his heart, first in his 
thoughts—ever in his thoughts. And then suddenly every- 
thing changed. And now it has grown worse. Until a 
few weeks ago, whenever he entered the house, however late, 
he always came in to see me for a few minutes. Now he 
goes straight to his own apartments. And yet he promised 
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me so faithfully at least to keep up these usual, kindly ways 
of commonplace married life. 

“TI have kept a letter from him in which he says: ‘ If 
you will not come to me, for I dislike very much to be dis- 
turbed, I promise you I will come to you.’ I kept my 
promise, for never once have I gone and sought him out 
when he was busy or tired; but he has quite given up 
coming in to me as he used to do. He does not even ask 
me for a cup of tea. We do not even breakfast or lunch 
together.” 

And then again in the same hidden diary : 

‘“‘He goes out on foot, not driving or riding, as he used 
to do. If only I knew the truth I should feel more calm. 
But, alas ! I shall never know the truth ; he is so reserved, 
so silent, so secretive.”’ 

There follows a most pathetic entry : 

‘Theo has changed again! The other day he was really 
tender in his manner. He implied that he wished to change 
our strange way of life. But is this really true? Does he 
wish to restore me to my natural position as his wife, and 
as the mother of my children? Does he realise that if this 
comes to pass I shall not be content with less than every- 
thing? He will have to dismiss Mademotselle D.”’ 

Here we have mentioned for the first time the woman who 
was to play so disastrous a part in the last years of the 
Duchess’s life, and whose existence undoubtedly contributed 
in a great measure to her death; that is, always supposing 
that the Duke of Praslin did kill his wife. 


§ 2 


The person to whom the Duchess of Praslin in her diary 
referred as ‘‘Mademoiselle D.’’ was Henriette Deluzy, 
governess to the children of the Duke and Duchess. 

At the time that Mademoiselle Deluzy had the misfortune 
to obtain what seemed so excellent a post, she was a quiet, 
thoughtful, intelligent woman of thirty. She had been for 
five years in England as the trusted governess of a Lady 
Hislop ; and when she went to France that lady gave her 
the highest character that one woman could give to another. 
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Henriette Deluzy had a gentle, composed manner; she 
was a good musician ; she knew several languages ; and, 
above all, she was quite willing to lead the dull life that 1s 
the lot of most governesses. 

It was the Duke, not the Duchess, who engaged her. He 
explained that his wife was not in good health, and that he 
was thus obliged to concern himself with the education 
of their children. He offered Mademoiselle Deluzy two 
thousand francs ({80) a year, with the proviso that if she 
stayed with the family till the elder daughters were married 
she would receive a pension of fifteen hundred francs (£60) 
during the rest of her life. 

The Duke made certain strict stipulations. The governess 
had to bind herself never to leave the children alone, and 
she was to have no holidays. No wonder the lady whose 
place she was taking drew for her a rather melancholy 
picture of the life she was about to lead. Her predecessor 
also confided to Mademoiselle Deluzy that the Duke and 
Duchess were on very bad terms with each other, though 
outwardly united. But the new governess, being a sensible 
woman, did not attach much importance to the informa- 
tion, since she did not suppose that she would have much 
to do, in a personal way, with the parents of her pupils. 

But it is impossible to live in a household with two other 
human beings and not play some part in their lives. Very 
soon the governess discovered that she must needs take 
sides. She took the side of the Duke, for he saw a great 
deal of his children, and showed the deepest interest in their 
lessons, their games, and in the training of their young 
minds. 

The Duchess, it must be admitted, did none of these 
things. She passionately loved her children, but she was 
absorbed—as the letters and the diary we have quoted 
show —in herself, in her grief, in her jealousy and pain. And 
so, from the point of view of Mademoiselle Deluzy, the 
father was far more admirable as a parent than was the 
mother of her pupils. 

Another thing. ‘The Duke gradually found pleasure in 
the governess’s intelligent conversation. Mademoiselle 
Deluzy cared for public affairs, for literature, for a hundred 
and one things to which the ordinary pretty woman gives 
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little thought. And, as time went on, the father of her 
pupils spent more and more of his leisure in the schoolroom, 
and, when in the country, in walking with his children and 
their governess. 

Thus was created another complication in the unfortunate 
Duchess’s relations with her husband. She became agonis- 
ingly jealous of the governess, though even she recognised 
that the Duke was not in love with Mademoiselle Deluzy. 
From being angered by the fact that the Duke had formed 
the habit of going out alone without saying where he was 
going, the Duchess now was furious because he stayed so 
much at home. 

Very soon we find her writing this in her secret diary : 

‘“Were I to ask Theo to choose between myself and 
Mademoiselle Deluzy, I cannot help thinking that he would 
choose her.” 

And again : 

‘‘ All is finished. We have quarrelled! How strange 
that he should now have such an aversion for the wife who 
loves him so purely, so tenderly, so devotedly !_ Doubtless 
my character is not a very easy one. But whose fault is it 
that I get into such states that I sometimes act as if I were 
mad P ”’ 

And then this outburst of anguish : 

‘* When I walk to the front door through which you took 
me on our wedding-day, a day when I was so full of joy and 
love and hope—when I go into those rooms in which we 
dwelt together when you loved me, when you never liked 
to leave me even for an hour, a terrible feeling of agony, of 
chill despair, comes over me. . . . Instead of fearing, as 
so many women do, old age, I used to look forward to the 
evening of our days. I used to think we would talk ovar 

our youth—that we would live once more in our children, 
and that in the end we would die and go to a better land 
together.”’ 

In yet another letter to her husband, the wretched woman 
gives an account of what must have been a degrading 
scene : 

‘‘ Yes, it is quite true! I did behave in a very undignified 
and foolish way this afternoon. When I came in and found 
you sitting there, talking with Mademoiselle D., discussing 
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your political future with a woman who is less than nothing 
to either of us, I confess I lost my head, and I admit that I 
behaved in a way that was unwomanly and silly. I rushed 
out of the room. . . . But what did youdo? You followed 
me in such a state of fury that, for the first time in my life, 
Theo, I felt afraid—afraid of you, my only love. You came 
into my boudoir, and what did you do there? You broke 
a valuable object, a beautiful vase that you had given me 
when we were still happy together. Ah, yes, you did punish 
me, truly ! 

‘‘ The other day, when I went to see the Queen, her lady- 
in-waiting, that kindly Madame Dololieu, said tome: ‘ Your 
husband is very tenderly devoted to you, is he not ?’ AndI 
had to say, ‘ Yes.’ I had to smile.” 


§ 3 

We learn little of the character and nature of the Duke of 
Praslin. The Duchess lives again in her portraits—hers is 
a rather imperious beauty—in her letters, and in her diary ; 
but the Duke remains an enigma. He does not seem ever 
to have answered any of his wife’s outpourings or pleadings 
for sympathy. Had he done so, she would certainly have 
kept his letters. Only one scrap of paper in the Duke’s 
handwriting was found after the tragedy, and, as we shall see, 
it contained but one terrible sentence. 

It is clear that the Duke opposed, to all his wife’s pas- 
sionate appeals, what 1s perhaps the only weapon a husband 
so situated can use—the weapon of silent obstinacy. In 
the letter last quoted we see his kind of dumb patience tried 
too high ; we see him showing the rage that possessed him ; 
and it is significant that on that one occasion he lost all 
command of himself, and made his wife, as she wrote in her 
pathetic letter, for the first time in her life, afraid. 

On all ordinary occasions it is plain that the Duke so 
treated the Duchess in public as to give the impression to 
those about them that he was still fondly attached to her. 

She, on her side, also kept her own counsel, and she seems 
to have had only two confidants—a man and a woman of her 
own world. She received from them the sensible advice it 
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1s SO easy to give in such a case, and so very, very difficult 
to follow. They told her what is always so plain to the on- 
looker, that no wife, no lover, can ever win back or revive 
cooling affection by making scenes, by writing piteous letters, 
by showing herself jealous. 

But this advice, so kindly meant, and more than once 
conveyed in really fine and eloquent language—for those 
were the days when people were fond of writing long letters 
to one another—had no effect. 

The Duke can hardly ever have come home, hardly ever 
have gone into his study, or even into his bed-chamber, 
without receiving from the Duchess some harrowing missive, 
reproachful, threatening, or cajoling by turns: 

‘You told me the day before yesterday something which 
pierced my heart. You said that, as I had nothing to do 
with any of your public concerns, I had no right to share 
your intimate sorrows. Yes; you wish us to be real 
strangers the one to the other. If that be so, then let me 
say farewell. Be happy, if you can be happy! You have 
our children—I have nothing! Your hatred, perhaps I 
should say your indifference, has taken all from me. And 
I would rather be hated than suffer your indifference.”’ 

Again : 

‘““T am dying of grief! For five long years, I have spent 
all my nights in tears, in convulsions of sorrow. Often I 
have had to bite my pillow in order to stifle my sobs, my cries. 

‘‘T have lost not only my husband, but my children. I 
suffer the tortures of Tantalus. I am close to you all, and 
yet I am apart from you all!”’ 

Why, it may reasonably be asked by those who think that 
a man-made law can alter human nature, did not these two 
unhappy people part company? They remained together, 
united in appearance, for the very sufficient reason that the 
Duchess had no wish to leave the man she so passionately 
loved. More than once she suggested going away, and she 
threatened to make a public scandal. But, when it came to 
the point, she found she could not bring herself to do it. 
Ever we find in her letters the pleadings of a woman who 
cannot believe that she is no longer loved. Constantly we 
hear the cry, springing from the depths of her suffering heart, 
expressed in such words as these : 
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‘““Something surely will happen to make you love me 
again, as you loved me once? It is impossible that you 
have changed as much as you seem to have changed !”’ 

And then, as time went on, the Duchess become more 
actively jealous of Mademoiselle Deluzy, and more deter- 
mined that the governess should leave the house. She dis- 
covered, or thought she discovered, that the servants thought 
it very strange that the Duke spent so much of his spare 
time in the schoolroom. 

At last she took the grave step of asking her father, 
Marshal Sabatiani, to interfere in the matter. The old 
man, after hearing his daughter’s account of what was going 
on, wrote a very dignified letter to the Duke: 

‘The day will come when you will be sorry for having 
behaved as you are now doing. Surely it is your duty to 
consider your wife’s feelings in so important a matter—to 
say nothing of the duty you owe to your daughters ; for, 
however innocent you may be, there is no doubt that your 
relations to this woman are being much discussed in your 
household. 

‘“‘T am perfectly willing to do whatever is fair and right by 
this lady —indeed, I will myself settle so large a pension on 
her that she will no longer have to work for her living.”’ 

Very reluctantly, with a heavy heart, and one also full of 
the bitterest revolt and anger against his wife, the Duke of 
Praslin had to give way, and it was arranged that Made- 
motselle Deluzvy should leave at the end of the summer 
term. 

But the Duchess had won a sterile victory. The Duke 
sent her a note containing only this curt line: 

‘“’ By your act you have spoilt my hfe.” 

And in her diary of the 17th of June, before leaving her 
country home for the fatal stay in Paris, the Duchess wrote : 

“The only thing I can tell myself is that I did my duty, 
not only to myself, but also to my daughters. For a long 
time I hesitated. God knows I hesitated a long time before 
I allowed my father to act. Oh, God, I fear the future ! 
How angry Theois! One would say that it is ], not he, who 
is guilty. Oh, God, I beg of You to open my husband’s 
eyes. He is already weary of this woman. He 1s afraid of 
her. It is his pride which makes him full of anger and rage. 
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As for me, he will never forgive me. I fear that some day 
he will revenge himself on me. The pit which has been digged 
between us is becoming deeper and deeper. The future 
frightens me. I tremble when I think of it.” 

And just fifteen days before her foul murder she wrote: 

“Nothing has changed. She has not yet gone. She has 
the father and the children entirely in her power. They are 
plunged in grief at her approaching departure, and I am 
made to feel a criminal.” 


§ 4 

Mademoiselle Deluzy left the Duke of Pruslin’s country 
house within a very few days after these lines were written, 
and then there happened a most extraordinary thing, of 
which no mention will be found in any of the published 
accounts of the tragic drama, but which is still whispered 
in French society. 

Two nights before the family were to move to Paris, the 
Duchess, who always slept badly, was heard by her maid 
just after dawn to give a loud and terrible scream. 

Without even waiting to put on a gown, the woman rushed 
to her mistress’s room. To her surprise, she found the 
door locked on the inside. After a few moments, she tried 
the door again, and this time found it unlocked. 

The Duchess was sitting up in bed, a look of awful fear 
on her face. 

‘What 1s 1t, Madame la Duchesse ? ”’ 

‘‘T had an awful nightmare ’’—and the Duchess shivered. 
‘“‘ Waking up suddenly, I seemed to see advancing toward 
me—the Devil! He was dressed, as the Devil is always 
dressed, in bright red from head to foot. He crept nearer 
and nearer, and I gave a loud scream. Then | heard a click 
—and he vanished into the wall!” 

At the time that this happened, the maid did not tell 
anybody of the strange episode; she thought that her 
mistress had had an evil dream, and that in the course of her 
dream she had first locked the door and then unlocked it. 

But a year later, when the doubly orphaned children of 
the Duke and Duchess of Praslin came back to their country 
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home, there was found in a little cupboard which filled up 
the short passage between the Duke and Duchess’s former 
apartments a fancy dress worn by the Duke in early youth. 

The dress was that of Mephistopheles—bright red from 
head to foot ; and in its folds was wrapped a sharp, pointed 
dagger. 


§ 5 


Owing to the Duke of Praslin’s high rank, and to the fact 
that there was only presumptive evidence of guilt—for he 
continued, it need hardly be said, to deny with cold dignity 
the awful accusation brought against him—he was not 
watched with the care he should have been, before being 
transferred from his own house to prison. And within an 
hour of his arrest he managed to swallow a large dose of 
poison. 

For a while nothing was suspected. The Duke grew very 
ill; but the police supposed this to be due to his agitation 
of mind, and so did his family doctor. 

Meanwhile—for in the France of that day, as in the Eng- 
land of this, a peer of the realm could only be judged by his 
peers—the French House of Peers was hurriedly summoned. 

Six men of his own rank, many of whom he had known 
since childhood, came and placed themselves round the bed 
on which the Duke now lay in agony ; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, Pasquier, began the interrogation : 

“You know the awful crime of which you are accused ? 
You know the circumstances which have led to your being 
suspected ? I beg—I implore you, Duke, to tell us the truth.” 

The Duke answered : 

‘““T have not the strength to say anything. It would 
take a long time for me to tell you the truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

‘* You say that it would take a long time to tell the truth. 
We do not ask you to tell us the whole truth ; we want only 
a ‘yes’ ora ‘no.’”’ 

The Duke replied : 

‘* It requires great strength of mind to be able to say ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no’ to certain questions, and it is a strength which I do 
not now possess.”’ 
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‘* Well, tell us one thing—at what hour did you leave your 
children on the night before the crime was committed ? ” 

“It must have been half-past ten—perhaps a little 
earlier.”’ 

‘‘ What did you then do? ”’ 

‘‘T went into my bedroom and at once proceeded to get 
Into bed.” 

‘* Did you sleep ? ” 

The Duke sighed deeply and replied, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘“‘Had you made up your mind when you went to bed 
what you would do in the morning ? ” 

‘I do not know what vou mean by asking me this 
question.” 

‘* When you awoke, what was your first thought ? ”’ 

‘“‘T heard cries in the house and I rushed into my wife’s 
room.” 

The Duke moaned, and added: ‘“‘ Cannot you wait awhile 
before continuing your questions ? I feel so very weak.” 

‘“No; we cannot accede to your wish. By telling us the 
truth you will shorten the interrogation. When you went 
into the Duchess’s room, you must at once have seen what 
had happened. Did you find her in bed ?”’ 

‘““No. I have already said that she was lying on the 
ground.” 

‘‘ Whence came the scratches and the bites with which 
your hands are covered ? ”’ 

“They happened the night before. But I keg you to 
spare me these questions. I am getting weaker and 
weaker.”’ 

“You must feel very distressed at having committed so 
awful a crime ? ”’ 

The accused man made no answer, and indeed he did seem 
too ill to answer. 

Then came a question which involved another human 
being : 

“Did you not receive some bad advice which urged vou 
to commit this crime ? ”’ 

And, to everyone’s amazement, the Duke of Praslin 
roused himself and replied in a strong voice : 

‘“Nay, indeed! I received no counsel from anyone. 
Who would have counselled such a thing ?”’ 
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‘* Are you not devoured by remorse? Would it not bea 
certain relief to tell us the truth ? ” 

‘‘T am without any strength to-day.” 

‘‘ You speak constantly of vour lack of strength ; but we 
ask you only to say ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ ”’ 

‘ If someone would feel my pulse, he would see how very 
'' T am.” 

‘‘And yet you were strong enough just now to declare 
most firmly that no one had advised you to commit this 
frightful crime.” 

The Duke remained silent. 

‘““ We seek only the truth.” 

‘‘On the contrary, you came here feeling already quite 
sure that I was guilty. It is impossible for me now to change 
your view. 

And, indeed, the unhappy man was so ill that the question- 
ing had to be abandoned. 

All through that night he suffered tortures of pain, but he 
made no complaint. 

In the morning, after the accused had seen his confessor, 
the Duke of Decazes, who had been the dying man’s great 
friend, was begged to approach him once more. 

‘“‘ [ fear you suffer greatly, my poor Praslin,’’ said Decazes. 

¢e Yes.”’ 

‘* But it is your own fault, is it not, that you are suffering ? 
You took poison.” 

The Duke of Praslin did not answer. 

“Ts it laadanum you took ?”’ 

(a3 No.”’ 

‘Then you took arsenic ? ”’ 

‘““ 'Yes,”’ said the dying man, lifting his head. 

‘“‘ Who got you this arsenic ? ”’ 

‘No one got it. I brought it from Praslin.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Then the Duke of Decazes made a last appeal to his friend 
and comrade. 

‘* Now is the time, now is the moment —for your own sake, 
for that of your name, of your family, as regards your 
memory, your children—to speak. The fact that you 
poisoned yourself is tantamount to a confession. A man 
who is innocent does not choose the moment when his nine 
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children have been deprived of their mother to deprive them 
also of their father. Admit that you are guilty !”’ 

The Duke of Praslin remained silent. 

“At any rate, do you regret your crime? Tell me that 
you regret what you have done !”’ 

The Duke, with an expression of terrible anguish, repeated 
the words: “ DoI regret ?” 

‘“T beg of you to tell the truth. Receive the Chancellor 
and confess what happened ! ”’ 

The dying man hesitated. ‘‘ No,’ he said slowly. ‘‘ I] am 
too feeble, but perhaps I will see the Chancellor to-morrow.”’ 

Decazes had not the heart to insist. And then he took 
down, at the other’s dictation, a curious little statement, in 
no sense a confession : 

‘‘ T wish to say how much I regret I cannot see my children 
before I die. I implore my family to be kind to them all. 
I have not had time to make any arrangements with regard 
to my fortune. I am happy to leave my children in the 
care of my beloved old mother. I beg them not to follow too 
closely the counsels of their uncles and of their grandfather 
Sabatiani. I left at home a will, which I now ratify. It 
was made some time ago. I am happy to think that my 
mother will be there to take care of my daughters. I wish 
my sons to remain at the schools where they are now.”’ 

‘‘ T ask you once more,”’ said the Duke of Decazes, “‘ if you 
are guilty of the crime of killing your wife.”’ 

‘“‘ No, Monsieur le Duc, I do not admit that I am guilty.” 

‘“‘ But if you are not guilty, why did you poison yourself ? ”’ 

“Tam not guilty.” 

And then at last there was uttered by the questioner the 
name of the woman who unwittingly had played so great a 
part in the tragedy, and who had been arrested and put in 
prison au secret. 

‘“ Did Mademoiselle Deluzy give you any advice which 
made you commit the awful deed which we feel sure you 
have committed ? ”’ 

And the Duke, dying though he was, raised himself to his 
elbow: ‘‘No, no! Mademoiselle Deluzy never dreamt of 
such a thing !”’ 

‘“‘Once more I ask you, did you commit this crime ? ”’ 

‘““ No, Decazes. I will never tell you that I am guilty.” 
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Half an hour later the Duke of Praslin expired in agony, 
or so at least it was publicly given out. But it is still 
believed by many Parisians that the Duke recovered and 
that he was allowed to leave the country in disguise. 

It 1s said that he lived in England, to extreme old age, in 
the enjoyment of a handsome income which was regularly 
transmitted to him first by his eldest son, and later by his 
grandson. 


§ 6 


And now the only real point of interrogation that remains 
is Mademoiselle Deluzy. Under that quiet, correct exterior 
what manner of woman was the governess P 

For a while—indeed, for a considerable time—the French 
police were inclined to believe that she had been the Duke’s 
accomplice. They even went so far as to think it possible 
that she had been in the house on that fatal night, and that 
she had actually helped to do the unhappy Duchess to death. 
As for the public, so exasperated were they that the market- 
women of Paris threatened to lynch her. 

But, in spite of the deep prejudice against her, Made- 
moiselle Deluzy, by her calmness, her good sense, and her 
dignity, soon altered the point of view of those whose duty 
it was to investigate her part in the tragic story. 

She answered every question put to her frankly and 
simply ; and though it was clear that she had had a not 
unreasonable prejudice against the Duchess, she tried to be 
as fair as was possible, and in one of her answers we have 
what is probably the truest pen-portrait of that unhappy 
woman. 

“‘T do not wish to be lacking in respect to the memory of 
the Duchess of Praslin; but, if you ask me for the truth, I 
will tell the truth. I do not accuse her heart ; I do not 
accuse her sentiments—but she had a most difficult and 
unhappy nature. She was incapable of managing her 
children. When with them, she by turns irritated and 
spoiled them. She was weak when she ought to have been 
severe ; unkind when she ought to have been indulgent ; 
cruel when she ought to have been kind. She was far too 
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preoccupied with the feelings that animated her for her husband 
to give much thought to anything else in the world!” 

Henriette Deluzy was kept in prison for three months, ard 
in those twelve weeks of anguish and fear she changed, as 
regarded her personal appearance, from that of a young to 
that of a middle-aged woman. At last it was decided that 
as there was really no evidence against her she must be set 
at liberty. This was accordingly done, and a day or two 
later it was rumoured that Mademoiselle Deluzy had gone 
to England. This, however, was not true. She stayed in 
France, under an assumed name, for some time, and then, 
on the advice of the highly respected Protestant pastor, 
M. Monod, who had been her valued friend for many years, 
she went to America, to take a place as teacher in Miss 
Page’s celebrated school in Grammercy Park. 


$7 


Time went on, and at the house of Miss Page Mademoiselle 
Deluzy made the acquaintance of a certain Mr. Henry 
Field, well known in New York literary and legal circles. 
He fell in love with her, and made her an offer of marriage. 

And there came the painful moment when she had to tell 
him of her strange and dreadful connection with the Praslin 
affair. 

The story made no difference to the American’s generous 
heart. Mademoiselle Deluzy, however, considered him 
entitled to an impartial statement of what had taken place, 
and she wrote to the noted literary man, Victor Cousin, in 
order to obtain such a statement. 

Giving him her lover’s address, she begged him to write 
and tell him the truth. ‘‘ You know the whole story,’ she 
wrote. ‘‘ You were even present once when I was being 
questioned by the police. You have read all the Duchess’s 
letters, and those of my letters that were found. I do not 
ask for pity—I ask you simply to tell the truth as a man of 
honour.” 

M. Cousin wrote to Mr. Field, and very soon afterwards 
the marriage took place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Field took up their residence in 
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Massachusetts, and the Frenchwoman became an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. She died in 1874, and 
after her death a book by her was published, entitled 
Familiar Sketches of France, but she left no record of the 
strange and dreadful story with which she had been so 
closely associated, and not even to her closest friends had 
the name of Praslin ever passed her lips. 


A QUEEN OF SCANDALS 


By HERBERT VIVIAN 


T the beginning of the nineteenth century the many 
members of the royal family were singularly un- 
successful in adapting their incomes to their means. They 
had, or thought they had, a very high station to maintain. 
The Prince of Wales, who became Prince Regent, incidentally 
the godfather of Regent Street, eventually His Majesty 
King George IV., never had enough money to satisfy his 
many fancies. He was driven to a disastrous marriage bv 
sheer lack of cash. 

Thackeray has described George IV. as though he were 
beneath contempt. ‘‘ The sailor King who came after 
George was a man,” we are told; ‘‘ the Duke of York was 
a man, big, burly, loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But 
this George, what was he? I look through all his life, and 
recognise but a bow and a grin. I try and take him: 
pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with 
frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket- 
handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best 
nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a 
huge black stock, underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, 
and then nothing. . . . He must have had an individuality: 
the dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, surpassed— 
ithe wig-maker who curled his toupee for him—the tailor 
who cut his coats had that. But, about George, one can 
get at nothing actual. I own I once used to think it woula 
be good sport to pursue him, fasten on him, and pull him 
down. But now I am changed to mount and lay good dogs 
on, to summon a full field, and then to hunt the poor game.”’ 

George IV. was undoubtedly a blackguard from many 
peints of view. He drank too much, he was unduly attentive 
to many ladies, he caused all manner of resounding scandals. 


But there is another side to his character. Even George IV. 
803 
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was not quite so black as Thackeray painted him. He had 
a human side. His portraits give him away and at the 
same time enable us to admit some good points. He was 
considered very good-looking. He had a carriage, a dignity, 
acharm. At the same time, his strut, his vanity, his infinite 
poses must have been very irritating. He was never popular 
with the people, but he had a large circle of real friends, 
not very desirable ones perhaps. His boon companions 
of the Carlton House set and his revels at the Brighton 
Pavilion were far from respectable, but there was an atmo- 
sphere of rollicking joviality and good humour everywhere. 
Everybody at court was on familiar terms, but familiarity 
was checked when it became excessive. There is a story, 
for instance, about Beau Brummel saying impudently, after 
dinner, ‘‘ George, ring the bell,’’ whereupon the Prince 
Regent rang the bell and ordered Mr. Brummel’s carriage. 

George drank hard, as was the fashion of those days. 
But he was not the hog or perfumed puppet that historians 
represent. He possessed wit and imagination when he was 
out of his cups. He was also capable of a grand passion, 
which induced him to marry Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman 
Catholic, knowing full well that the bruiting of that marriage 
would have excluded him from the throne. Of course he 
might have denied that it counted as a marriage without 
the sanction of the Crown, but he took risks out of sheer 
love, and he cannot have been the outcast and scurvy 
fellow represented in history. 

When his creditors were pressing unpleasantly, he was 
told that, if he would make an acceptable marriage with a 
Protestant, he would receive ample provision from Parlia- 
ment. So he consented to cast off Mrs. Fitzherbert, even to 
deny that he had ever married her, and Lord Malmesbury 
was sent off to Brunswick to solicit the hand of Princess 
Caroline on his behalf. 


§ x 


Caroline was twenty-six years old when Lord Malmesbury 
arrived at the Court of Brunswick. She was pretty, rather 
than beautiful, full of sprightliness and mischief, very 
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wayward, sometimes sulky, sometimes exuberantly merry, 
always irresponsible. Lord Malmesbury catalogued her 
in his diary as follows: ‘‘ Pretty face—not expressive of 
softness—her figure not graceful—fine eyes—good hand— 
tolerable teeth, but going—fair hair and light eyebrows— 
good bust—short, with what the French call des épaules 
tmpertinentes (impertinent shoulders). Vastly happy with 
her future expectations.” 

She had been brought up very strictly in a Court that 
was far from austere. Her father, the Duke of Brunswick, 
flaunted a mistress there, Miss Von Hertzfeld, who possessed 
more influence than the Duchess. The Duchess was weak 
and fussy. Caroline certainly needed discipline, but, as in 
the case of many children—parsons’ children, for instance— 
strictness led her to tricks and subterfuges. Her mind was 
so badly balanced that a magistrate declared it was the 
general opinion that she was mentally deranged. 

From an early age it had been determined by her parents 
that she must make a good match, so as to raise the status 
of their obscure Duchy. They even went so far as to leave 
her religious teaching in abeyance, so that she might become 
a Protestant or a Catholic according to the creed of her 
suitors. But oddly enough she did not receive an education 
to fit her for a high position. 

She dressed in a way that invited universal ridicule. 
She was slovenly, unclean even, utterly without dignity, 
manners or decency, a raw, boisterous hoyden without any 
of the instincts of a lady, still less of a Princess. If she did 
not actually need a strait waistcoat, she was not a child 
for whom the rod should have been spared. Her sole interests 
in life were frivolity and display ; she was full of innate 
vulgarity, often actually coarse ; incapable of any sense of 
duty ; either too familiar or exhibiting all the false pride 
of an upstart. Indiscretion was as the breath of her nostrils, 
and her distorted sense of humour led her to chuckle and 
rejoice over all her worst follies. 

The betrothal took place amid many misgivings. The 
journey to England was difficult and even dangerous, owing 
to the state of war with France, whose rulers were on the 
alert to kidnap the Prince of Wales’s bride. Travel in those 
days was far from being a joy, even with all the resources 
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of a great Empire to smooth every path. A long delay 
occurred at Hanover, where Caroline studied English 
spasmodically and sought to inform herself about English 
ways. There were long debates as to whether to send a 
fleet as an escort across the dangerous seas, or whether to 
smuggle Caroline across ona yacht. At last she was shipped, 
luffed about the Channel for three days, ran into a fog bank, 
and landed at Greenwich on 5th April 1795. 

Then her troubles began. George, Prince of Wales, 
had, somewhat indecently, sent his mistress, Lady Jersey, 
with other courtiers, to meet his bride, and Lady Jersey 
had deliberately contrived to arrive late and keep the 
Princess waiting. Lady Jersey had determined to be rude, 
and the Princess immediately gave her an opening. With 
that vulgar humour which characterised Caroline throughout 
life, she began with a gibe at the Greenwich pensioners 
who had lost limbs in the war. 

‘Tell me,” said she, with her hoyden grin, ‘“‘ do all the 
English go about without a leg or an arm ?”’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ said Lady Jersey, setting her harsh features, 
““no jests on that subject, if you please.” 

Lady Jersey had been appointed Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline, and that was already an insult in view of her 
relations with George. Surprise has been expressed that 
George’s mother, Queen Charlotte, should have countenanced 
the appointment, but Queen Charlotte seems to have con- 
ceived an antipathy for her daughter-in-law even before 
making her acquaintance. 

Lady Jersey had come to Greenwich determined to be as 
nasty as possible, and she did not delay in showing her 
hand. She immediately began to criticise Caroline’s costume, 
which was certainly ridiculous, consisting of a muslin dress 
with a blue satin petticoat and a black beaver hat with 
blue and black feathers. Lord Malmesbury remonstrated 
at the frankness of the criticism, but Caroline consented 
to put on an ill-fitting white satin gown that Lady Jersey 
had brought. Then Lady Jersey proposed to drive up to 
London seated at Caroline’s side, saying it made her ill to 
sit with her back tothe horses. ‘‘ I told her,’’ Lord Malmes- 
bury records, ‘‘as she must have known that riding back- 
ward in a coach disagreed with her, she ought never to have 
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accepted the situation of a Lady of the Bedchamber, who 
ought never to sit forward, and that, if she vea//y was likely 
to be sick, I would put Mrs. Aston in the coach with the 
Princess. This, of course, settled the business.’’ Caroline’s 
character is illustrated by the fact that, after all these 
impertinences, she Immediately began to make a confidante 
of Lady Jersey, telling her of love affairs at home, and how 
she loved the little finger of a certain individual far better 
than she could ever love the whole person of the Prince 
of Wales. 


§ 2 


When Caroline reached London, an amazing, almost 
incredible, scene ensued. She went to apartments prepared 
for her in Cleveland Row, near St. James’s Palace, and 
George drove from Carlton House to greet her. It must 
be remembered that he hated the idea of this marriage, 
had consented to it only in the hope of having his debts 
paid, and was still full of devotion for his real wife, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. Always a hard drinker, he had fortified him- 
self for the interview with his unwelcome bride by copious 
libations. When he entered the room, Caroline, acting on 
Instructions about etiquette, made a motion to kneel. 
George raised her, gave her a perfunctory embrace, grunted 
a few unintelligible words, and staggered away. There 
could be no doubt that he was very far from sober. 

‘“‘ Harris,’’ he said to Lord Malmesbury, ‘‘ I am not very 
well; pray get me a glass of brandy.” 

“Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ had you not better have a glass 
of water ?”’ 

‘* No, by God, I will go directly to the Queen!” And off 
he lurched without another word. 

What a welcome for a young princess, freshly arrived in a 
strange land ! 

‘“* Mon Dieu !”’ she stuttered, half stupefied, ‘‘ is he always 
like that ? ” 

Then her whimsical sense of humour came to the rescue, 
and she observed with a wry smile, ‘“ He seems very fat, 
not half as good-looking as his portrait.” 

The wedding took place at the Chapel Royal, and George’s 
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alcoholic nerves did not permit him to disguise his feelings. 
‘‘ The Prince,”’ said Lady Maria Stuart, ‘‘ looked like Death 
and full of confusion, as if he wished to hide himself from 
the looks of the whole world. He was so agitated during the 
ceremony that it was expected that he would have burst 
out in tears.’”’ No doubt he was thinking of his real wife 
throughout his hiccoughs. He spoke but twice to his bride 
and then very disagreeably. Caroline, on the other hand, 
was all smiles and frivolity, nodding too expansively to 
everybody she knew, but Lady Maria thought she ‘ looked 
more grave when going away.” 

‘My brother,” said the Duke of Bedford, ‘‘ was one of the 
two unmarried dukes who supported the Prince at the 
ceremony, and he had need of his support ; for my brother 
told me that the Prince was so drunk that he could scarcely 
support him from falling. He told my brother that he 
had drunk several glasses of brandy to enable him to go 
through the ceremony.”’ 

Caroline’s comment bears this out : ‘‘ Judge what it was 
to have a drunken husband on one’s wedding day, and one 
who passed the greatest part of his bridal night in the 
grate, where he fell and where I left him.”’ However, a 
sort of honeymoon lasted for two or three weeks, and it 
is possible, even probable, that Caroline’s daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, was engendered by George. But George 
had disliked Caroline from the first moment, and his dislike 
grew every day, every hour. He told everybody about her 
ugliness, which was after all a matter of opinion. She had 
no regular features, she depended on her piquancy, on her 
quaintnesses, on her subtle charms, which might appeal to 
one man and repel another. A sort of truce might have been 
called, but George had married for money; he had relied on 
the liquidation of his enormous debts, and relief from the 
future. But when proposals came before Parliament for a 
settlement, he found that his financial position was not 
improved. He had had {60,000 a year from the Civil List 
and {£13,000 from the Duchy of Cornwall. He was now 
given £125,000 a year, but the increase was ear-marked for 
debts, and the debts were to hang over him for at least 
nine years. He had dishonourably sacrificed Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and married a woman he disliked, only to find him- 
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self as badly off as ever. As Caroline put it: ‘‘I, you 
know, was the victim of Mammon ; the Prince of Wales’s 
debts must be paid and poor little I’s person was the pre- 
tence.”’ It is easy to blame both, but it is also easy to 
understand what followed. George was a blackguard, but 
he had the grand manner, and Caroline had no manners 
at all. He felt he had been tricked into marriage with a 
woman who could only do him discredit. She had come 
over with pride and ambition and found herself mated with 
a drunkard who exposed her to unpardonable slights. 
With give and take, with tact and diplomacy, appearances 
might have been kept up, but both were spoilt children who 
yielded to their slightest whims. 

The marriage was foredoomed to disaster, but both parties 
seem to have vied with one another to precipitate the doom. 
George made a public announcement that he had consented 
to his marriage only in order to be relieved of his debts. 
It was a cat-and-dog life, and, after the birth of Princess 
Charlotte, George sent his wife a message, through Lord 
Cholmondeley, that he did not intend to live with her any 
more. George III. tried to induce her!to keep up appear- 
ances, but the breach was already too wide. Caroline 
requested that her husband’s intentions should be expressed 
in writing, and he replied: ‘“‘ Our inclinations are not in our 
power, nor should either of us be held answerable to the 
other, because Nature has not made us suitable for each 
other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, however, in 
our power ; let our intercourse, therefore, be restricted to 
that. I shall now finally close this disagreeable corre- 
spondence, trusting that, as we have completely explained 
ourselves to each other, the rest of our lives will be passed 
in uninterrupted tranquillity.” 


§ 3 
Now began the strange conflict of public opinion, which 
made Caroline a storm centre. The British aristocracy was 
almost entirely on the side of her husband. Her German 
manners, her vulgarity, her lack of tact alienated everybody 
at Court, and Queen Charlotte backed up her son. But the 
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general public conceived the idea that the Princess had been 
harshly used. It was the same kind of public which, later 
on, rallied round the Tichborne claimant, but there was 
also a touch of politics in the movement. Caroline became 
a stalking-horse of the Whigs. A lady who resembled 
Lady Jersey was pelted with mud when riding through 
Covent Garden. Scandal might still have been averted, 
for George was tiring of Lady Jersey, but now his sodden 
conscience began to prick him. He hankered after his real 
wife, Mrs. Fitzherbert, a much better woman than he 
deserved. In 1799, the Pope pronounced her to be the wife 
of the Prince of Wales according to the law of the Church, 
and Caroline told somebody that the only false step she 
had ever taken was to become the wife of the husband of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

For a time, George lived at Windsor and the Brighton 
Pavilion, while Caroline remained at Carlton House, leading 
a very dull existence with elderly retainers chosen by 
Queen Charlotte and Lady Jersey. But Caroline grew restive 
and completed the separation from her consort by removing 
to a house in the neighbourhood of Blackheath. George 
made patronising overtures for a reconciliation, but these 
were snubbed, and it is not known how far they were 
sincere. 

Now conjugal warfare began. She lived her life apart, 
collected a little Court of her own, chiefly recruited from 
whimsical and unconventional people, such as Lord Byron, 
Lady Hester Stanhope (who afterwards dressed up as 
a man and lived a life of adventure in the East), Madame 
de Staél and various writers and musicians. 

She spent her time in reading dissolute books, in inter- 
esting herself in every child she came across, in gossip, in 
chatter, in sitting up all night with her friends. 

Her life was certainly unconventional and her husband 
began to grow uneasy, perhaps to contemplate hopes of 
release. Charles Abbot recorded that “‘the Princess of 
Wales gives great uneasiness by her unguarded conduct.”’ 
Talk, gossip, malevolence exaggerated her indiscretions, 
which were spied upon with great vigilance. Naturally, 
she soon gave a loophole for an attack. She made friends 
with Major-General Sir John and Lady Douglas, who lived 
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in her neighbourhood. She wanted as many acquaintances 
as possible so long as they were amusing. The Douglases 
were not, after all, very disreputable. Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, a hero of the French wars, had lived with them, but 
the gossip about his relations with Lady Douglas has never 
been confirmed. He was rich and they were poor, which 
proves nothing. 

When the Princess quarrelled with Lady Douglas, Lady 
Douglas made a statement for the information of the Prince 
of Wales, a very remarkable human document, which has 
been discredited but would have required incredible imagina- 


tion to invent. ‘‘ The Princess suddenly called and said, 
‘I believe you are Lady Douglas and vou have a very 
beautiful child; I should like to see it.’’? Thereupon an 


intimacy arose with the Douglases. What followed is still 
in dispute after the lapse of more than acentury. According 
to Lady Douglas’s report: ‘“‘In a short time the Princess 
became so extravagantly fond of me, that, however flattering 
it might be, it certainly was very troublesome. Leaving 
her attendants below, she would push past my servant 
and run upstairs into my bedchamber, kiss me, take me in 
her arms and tell me I was beautiful, saying she had never 
loved any woman so much. I used to beg Her Royal High- 
ness not to feed my self-love, as we had all enough of that, 
without encouraging one another. . . . We soon saw that 
Her Royal Highness was a very singular and a very in- 
discreet woman, and we resolved to be always verv careful 
and guarded with her. . . . I confess ] went home hoping 
and believing she was at times a good deal disordered in 
her senses or she never would have gone on as she did.”’ 

Lady Douglas made out a plausible case that Caroline 
had had an illegitimate child. ‘‘In one of Her Royat 
Highness’s evening visits, she told me she was come to have 
a long conversation with me, that she had been in a great 
agitation, and I must guess what had happened to hel. 
I guessed a great many things, but she said ‘No’ to them 
all; and then I said I gave it up, for I had no idea what 
she could mean, and therefore might guess my whole life 
without success. She then said, ‘ Well, I'l] tell: I am with 
child.’ ” 
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§ 4 


The consensus of opinion is that Lady Douglas’s charges 
were false, but they were sufficiently plausible to provoke 
an attack from Caroline’s husband. A child, known as 
William Austin, appeared on the scene, and it was alleged 
that he was Caroline’s son by a father unknown. The very 
plausible defence is that she was notoriously, even ridiculously 
fond of children, and had adopted William Austin from a 
poor mother in Deptford. She certainly treated him with 
affection during the rest of her life. One point in her favour 
is that she was always full of the spirit of mischief, and 
whenever she was accused of anything, she delighted in 
making out the worst possible case against herself. Thus, 
when it was suggested that William Austin was her son, 
she announced that she meant to have many more such 
children—in other words, she meant to please herself and 
adopt children indefinitely. But there was sufficient scandal 
to inspire George to imagine that he had at last found an 
occasion to break his hated marriage. The Douglases were 
amenable, which is not to say that they were bought or 
perjured. Indeed, they had had sufficient provocation 
from some scandalous anonymous letters, which they had 
reason to believe were sent by the Princess with intent to 
break up their home. 

George did not at first wish to take any steps upon the 
receipt of Lady Douglas’s accusations, but he was over- 
persuaded by the Solicitor-General, and a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into Caroline’s conduct. The 
inquiry was known as “the Delicate Investigation,” and 
exonerated Caroline from the charge of having given birth 
to a child. But the report went on to refer to “ other 
particulars respecting the conduct of Her Royal Highness, 
such as must, especially considering her exalted rank and 
station, necessarily give occasion to very unfavourable 
interpretations. ... We think that the circumstances 
to which we now refer, particularly those stated to have 
passed between Her Royal Highness and Captain Manby, 
must be credited till they receive some decisive contradic- 
tion.” This was prompted by the evidence of Caroline’s 
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servants, who stated on oath that she had been unduly 
familiar not only with Captain Manby, but with most of 
her male visitors, including Canning, Sir Sidney Smith, 
Thomas Lawrence and Captain Hood. 

Caroline, however, considered herself acquitted and 
proceeded to take the offensive. She wrote to King George 
II]. demanding to be received at Court, and, on receiving 
unsatisfactory answers, she threatened to publish a state- 
ment of her grievances. Five thousand copies of this were 
actually printed, entitled THE Book, but there was a change 
of Government, and her friends came into office, so she was 
advised to stop the issue, and most of the copies were burnt ; 
but there was a leakage, large sums had to be paid to recover 
the remainder, and an injunction had to be obtained against 
a Sunday paper that had announced publication. Then, 
thanks to the new Government, the King consented to 
receive her, and Kensington Palace was assigned to her as a 
residence. 


$5 

And, for some mysterious reason, she had acquired im- 
mense popularity with the people at large, a popularity 
that never left her throughout all her trials and tribulations 
to the day of her death. She held quite a successful Court 
of her own at Kensington, entertaining all sorts of interesting 
persons ‘‘in spite of bad dinners and worse wine.” She 
was an odd hostess, sometimes suddenly dismissing her 
guests, sometimes keeping them up tillall hours. A favourite 
phrase of hers was that she could not endure “ dullification.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott wrote about her father’s death in 
Marmion, and paid her visits until he received a hint from 
her husband to keep away. Indeed, her husband spared 
no efforts to isolate her, almost succeeding in persuading 
her mother to come to Carlton House, whereupon Caroline 
commented: ‘‘ True, my moder behave ill to me several 
times, and did eat humble pie to the Queen, yet she only 
did so from cowardice ; she was grown old, and was soon 
terrified, but she love me for all dat.” 

By the year 1809, Caroline had lost most of her good 
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looks without losing her frivolity and indiscretion. Mary 
Berry described her as “‘ such an overdressed, bare-bosomed, 
painted, eyebrowed figure as one never saw,” and quoted 
George Robinson, who said, ‘‘ She was the only true friend 
the Prince of Wales had, as she went about justifying his 
conduct.’”? But on closer acquaintance Mary Berry was 
more favourably impressed, and wrote in her diary: ‘“‘ Her 
conversation is certainly uncommonly lively, odd and 
clever. What a pity she has not a grain of common sense, 
not an ounce of ballast to prevent her spirits, and a coarse 
mind without any degree of moral taste, from running away 
with her and allowing her to act indecorously and ridicu- 
lously whenever an occasion offers.’ And Lady Hester 
Stanhope criticised her for the attention she lavished on 
William Austin, the object of Lady Douglas’s accusations. 
Lady Hester called him “‘a little nasty, vulgar brat,’ and 
said it was “unpardonable in the Princess to lavish her 
love upon such a little urchin of a boy, a little beggar, really 
no better. To see him brought in every day after dinner, 
bawling and kicking down the wine, and hung up by his 
breeches over the table for people to laugh at; and so 
ugly !’? William Austin certainly did not justify his adopted 
mother’s devotion. He was singularly stupid, even half- 
witted, and some time after her death he was shut up 
in a madhouse at Milan, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. 


'§ 6 


Early in 1811 George III. became so hopelessly insane 
that Caroline’s husband assumed the Regency, which in- 
creased his importance but not hers—indeed, it helped him 
to take away many of her friends, which he had always 
tried to do. When exiled royalties came to England, he 
was successful in preventing them from dining with her. 
In January 1812 she wrote to Lady Charlotte: ‘‘ The only 
astonishing news I can offer you is that the Regent is dan- 
gerously ill; still I am not sanguine enough to flatter 
myself that the period to all my troubles and misfortunes 
is yet come, yet one must hope for the best.” 
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Queen Charlotte, George III.’s wife, remained hostile to 
Caroline, and wrote as follows : 


‘WINDSOR CASTLE, May 237d, 1814. 


“The Queen considers it to be her duty to lose no time 
in acquainting the Princess of Wales that she has received 
a communication from her son, the Prince Regent, in which 
he states that Her Majesty’s intention of holding two 
Drawing-rooms in the ensuing month having been notified 
to the public, he must declare that he considers that his 
own presence at her Court cannot be dispensed with; and 
that he desires it to be understood, for reasons of which he 
alone can be the judge, to be his fixed and unalterable 
determination not to meet the Princess of Wales on any 
occasion either in public or private. The Queen is thus 
placed upon the painful necessity of intimating to the 
Princess of Wales the impossibility of Her Majesty receiving 
Her Royal Highness at the Drawing-rooms.—CHARLOTTE R.”’ 


Meanwhile, Caroline was in pecuniary difficulties. She 
had rejected proposals for an allowance on her separation, 
and her husband naturally refused to assist her beyond the 
amount promised. Her bankers refused her an overdraft 
of £500, and she was reduced to selling her trinkets. ‘‘ Dear 
Lady Charlotte,” she wrote, ‘I found a pair of old ear- 
rings which the devil of a Queen once gifted me with. I 
truly believe that the sapphires are as false as her heart and 
soul is, but the diamonds are good and {50 or {80 would 
be very acceptable for them indeed. I am quite ashamec 
of giving you all this trouble, but believe me,—Yours, C. P.’’ 
The House of Commons then voted her an allowance of 
{50,000 a year, and she proceeded to court popularity by 
refusing more than {£35,000 in order that “‘ the burthens of 
the people should not be at all increased.’ That was the 
sort of theatrical stroke which explained the huzzas of the 
mob. 

Still she was excluded from all public functions. When 
she applied to the Lord Chamberlain for accommodation 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the occasion of the National 
Thanksgiving on July 7th, 1814, the reply came that all 
the seats had been placed at the disposal of the Prince 
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Regent, and that none could be allotted to her. The allied 
Sovereigns visiting this country after the fall of Buonaparte 
were prevented from calling upon her. Still, she had no 
shame in thrusting herself forward on all occasions. White’s 
Club announced a ball in Honour of the allied Sovereigns. 
The Prince Regent was to be present and desired to control 
the invitations, but Caroline had friends there who offered 
her tickets and the ball was abandoned. She obtained 
tickets for a gala performance at the Opera in honour of 
the Sovereigns, and was applauded when she appeared in 
her box, while her husband was greeted with cries of ‘‘ Where’s 
your wife?’’ As she drove away she was mobbed by 
admirers, who asked, ‘‘ Shall we burn Carlton House ? ” 
To which she replied, ‘‘ No, my good people, be quite quiet ; 
let me pass and go home to your beds.”’ 

Then she contrived to persuade her daughter to take her 
side, and she interfered with a proposal for Charlotte’s 
marriage with the Prince of Orange. Charlotte fled to her 
mother’s side and was not easily persuaded to go home in 
order to avoid the possibility of riots. Brougham told her 
she must go back to Carlton House. “I have told many 
a client he was going to be convicted,” he wrote afterwards 
to Lord Grey, but I never saw anything like her stupe- 
faction ; for a quarter of an hour she was lost.’’ At first 
the young Princess declined to follow his advice, and it 
was dawn before he could persuade her. ‘“‘ Look here, 
Madam,” he said, taking her to the window; “in a few 
hours all the streets and the Park, now empty, will be 
crowded with tens of thousands ’’—the election of Cochrane 
after his expulsion, was to take place that day, and there 
was certain to be great excitement. ‘“‘I have only to take 
you to this window, and show you to the multitude, and 
tell them your grievances, and they will all rise in your 
behalf. The commotion will be excessive ; Carlton House 
will be attacked—perhaps pulled down; the soldiers will 
be ordered out; blood will be shed; and if your Royal 
Highness were to live a hundred years, it would never be 
forgotten that your running away from your father’s house 
was the cause of the mischief; and, you may depend upon 
it, such is the English people’s horror of bloodshed, you 
never would get over it.”” This advice was so clearly wise 
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that the Princess consented to return home on condition 
that a royal carriage should be sent for her. 


87 


Suddenly Caroline, this wonderful fighting woman, threw 
up the sponge. She decided to go abroad. Naturally 
her husband acquiesced, and she left London on August 2nd, 
1814, with a numerous suite, many members of which 
subsequently left her, it is said, on account of the 
extravagance of her conduct. After visiting her home in 
Brunswick and travelling about Germany, she proceeded 
to Italy, where she gave free rein to her eccentricities, 
especially at Naples, where she was well received by Murat, 
Buonaparte’s stopgap king. 

Writing to Miss Berry, she said: ‘‘I am very anxious 
indeed to return to your dear country as soon as a certain 
Great Gentelman shall be save out of this world in the 
next. J shall certainly return, there is no society whatever 
in any part of the globe except in London, though I must 
assure you I have been extremely well in every way as 
a Queen of Shiba: but alas! JZ have not yet found a 
Solumon.” 

She sailed about the Mediterranean and visited the East, 
and was nearly captured by Corsairs. At Tunis she declared 
herself ‘‘ quit happy” to find the barbarians so much less 
barbarous than the Christians. At Jerusalem she founded 
an Order of Knighthood, the Order of Saint Caroline of 
Jerusalem, with ‘‘ Sieur Bartolomeo Pergami, Baron Fran- 
cini, Knight of the Grand Order of Malta and of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem, and Equerry to Her Royal Highness ”’ 
as Grand Master. 

During all these wanderings, Caroline exposed herself to 
many evil tongues, scandals reverberated throughout Europe 
and eventually reached Carlton House. Pergami was the 
chief rock of offence. He was first engaged as a courier, the 
Princess having been attracted by his looks, which were of 
the florid, hirsute order, usually associated with operatic 
tenors. He was servile and oily and knew how to fawn. 
He had piercing eyes and a voluptuous red mouth and a 
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big Byronic collar that displayed the plumpness of his 
neck. Lady Charlotte Campbell said he had ‘‘ mustachios 
that reach from here to London.’ Caroline bought him 
titles and decorations, promoted him to be her Chamberlain, 
attached many members of his family to her suite, certainly 
gave him many privileges and familiarities, even if she did 
not misconduct herself with him. 

The scandal grew, many scandals grew, and the Prince 
Regent can scarcely be blamed for setting detectives on the 
track of his wife. He was far from being a saint, but dignity 
and decency must excuse him for not consenting to be the 
laughing-stock of Europe. Even Caroline’s most enthusiastic 
supporters must have admitted that there were faults on 
both sides. One of her friends wrote: ‘‘I imagine that 
Injured Innocence, which had such a run two years ago, 
would now be hissed off the stage. The Lady of the Lake 
(of Como) has outdone herself. She has no longer any 
English person about her.’”’ Even Brougham, who proved 
her great defender, declared: ‘‘ The accounts of the Princess 
of Wales are worse and worse; she embarked on the 17th 
of November for Palermo, courzer and all.’ Creevey re- 
corded in 1818: ‘‘ The Princess has been wandering over 
Europe and the East, giving rise to flagrant scandal by her 
irregular mode of life.”’ 


§ 8 


A crisis came on the death of that poor old lunatic, 
George III. Caroline was now technically Queen of England, 
though she had not set eyes on the new Sovereign for many 
vears. After all her pretensions as discarded Princess of 
Wales, it was not likely that she would consent to forgo her 
claims as Queen. Her psychology is not without interest. 
She had been badly used by a husband who was a notorious 
drunkard, never pretended to like her, and flaunted many 
mistresses. But she had never made advances towards a 
reconciliation; she had done everything she could to annoy 
him and goaded him to reluctant reprisals. He probably 
would have let sleeping dogs lie so long as she remained 
abroad, but when George III. died, she announced her 
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intention of coming to England and claiming her rights. 
No wonder the new Sovereign was ready to welcome any 
evidence, however flimsy, to rid himself of a woman who 
was wife only in name, and had devoted all her great in- 
genuity to make his life even more miserable than his 
vices and follies had already rendered it. 

She made a fuss at Rome because the Pope refused her 
sentinels at her house, and the Pope explained that he 
could not treat her as royalty when she was travelling 
incognito as Countess of Oldi. ‘‘ No guard is given to private 
persons,’ wrote the Pope’s Cardinal Secretary, ‘‘ and the 
royal person, who has now come to Rome, is not announced 
as Princess of Wales, but as the Queen of England, for this 
the guard is requested. But as no communication has been 
made to His Holiness’s Government by the Government 
of His Majesty the King of England and Hanover upon the 
change that has taken place, the Papal Government does 
not know that the Queen of England is in Rome.” 

A convincing verdict on the situation was afforded by 
her old friend, Sir Walter Scott. who wrote: ‘‘ Take a fool’s 
verdict for it, as Sancho said, the country will never bear 
her coming back, foul with the various kinds of infamy 
she has been stained with, to force herself into the 
throne.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott was wrong. She retained popular 
sympathies even when she did return to try to force herself 
on to the throne. Whether she was guilty o1 innocent will 
never be known, but Scott shared with all Society the 
profound conviction that she had misconducted herself, 
while the mob continued its huzzas and assurance of her 
innocence chiefly perhaps in order to annoy her unpopular 
husband. 

The first provocation was Caroline’s exclusion from the 
Liturgy. It was certainly an affront, when a new reign 
began, not to mention the new Queen in the prayers. But 
one wonders why the whole protest was concentrated on 
this omission. As one of her Counsel observed, she could 
never be left out altogether, for the Litany had a petition 
on behalf of “ all those who are desolate and oppressed.” 
Far from feeling oppression or desolation, however, she now 
took the offensive more aggressively than ever. Though 
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now an elderly, rather repulsive woman, she was still full 
of courage. She made a bee-line for England and claimed 
to be crowned. She was offered £35,000 a year if she would 
stay out of England, but she had already shown her con- 
tempt for money and persisted in her attack. 

When she reached Dover, she was greeted with a royal 
salute, no instructions having been received to the contrary. 
No provision had been made for her accommodation in 
London, so she stayed with her faithful Alderman Wood. 
The mob demanded three days’ illumination in honour of 
her arrival. Her opponents were maltreated. Lord Sid- 
mouth’s windows were broken, and the Duke of Wellington, 
the victor of Waterloo, was stoned in the streets. 

Tact was evidently lacking on both sides. The formality 
of including the Queen in the prayers would have gone 
very far to appease popular indignation, and the Queen 
need not have provoked trouble to the extent which seemed 
necessary to gratify her ambitions. At the same time we 
are to remember that George IV. was convinced of her guilt ; 
he hated her after much provocation, and he may have 
welcomed her return to England as an opportunity for 
ending a long period of torture. 

He proceeded to attack her, on very strong evidence, and 
presented his case for a divorce to both Houses of Parliament. 
The case against her was not skilfully prepared. There was 
still prejudice in England against foreigners, and nearly all 
the witnesses were Italians, who had at that time a reputa- 
tion for being venal, and still more prejudice was imported 
by the fact that the accusers were nearly all discharged or 
unfaithful servants. Probably, nay, certainly, the truth 
will never be known. The witnesses against her came with 
their stories pat, but they were soon browbeaten by clever 
counsel for the defence. One of them, the chief witness, 
was so much cowed by Brougham that he kept on answering, 
‘‘ Non mt ricordo”’ (1 do not remember), and that was taken 
up as a refrain in the music halls. ‘‘ The truth is, the Law 
Officers of the Crown are damnably overweighted by 
Brougham and Denman,”’ Creevey wrote; ‘‘ certain it is 
that Mr. Attorney’s perfect incompetence to manage a 
case like this, added to the villainy of the Court, gives 
considerable —indeed, a very great —advantage to the 
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case of this eternal fool, to call her by no worse a 
name.” 

The evidence against the Queen was submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and a Committee of the House of Lords reported that 
“those documents contain allegations supported by the 
concurrent testimony of a great number of persons in various 
situations of life and residing in different parts of Europe, 
which deeply affect the honour of the Queen, charging her 
with adulterous connection with a foreigner, originally in 
her service in a menial capacity ; and attributing to Her 
Majesty a continued series of conduct highly unbecoming 
Her Majesty’s rank and station, and of the most licentious 
character. These charges appear to the Committee so deeply 
to affect not only the honour of the Queen but also the 
dignity of the Crown, and the moral feelings and honour 
of the country, that, in their opinion, it is indispensable 
that they should become the subject of a solemn inquiry, 
which, it appears to the Committee, may be best effected 
in the course of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of 
which they cannot but most deeply deplore.” 

Opinions were sharply divided about her guilt. According 
to Joseph Jekyll, “‘if the most fertile and depraved mind 
were to invent a tale of private and even public profligacy, 
it could not equal the horrors now reduced to proof.” Walter 
Scott reported that, “‘ by all accounts, her conduct has been 
most abandoned and beastly ”’ ; and Lady Jerningham stated 
that ‘‘everything that is improper and indecent can be 
proved.”’ 

Meanwhile the attitude of the mob to the Italian witnesses 
was so threatening that they were conveyed under escort 
in boats with muffled oars to Cotton Garden, adjacent to 
the House of Lords, where they were lodged in the tem- 
porary buildings that had been erected for the cooking 
of the Coronation banquet. Some of the witnesses on 
landing at Dover had been severely handled by the people, 
and at Cotton Garden it was thought that their safety could 
only be assured by large bodies of military, yeomanry 
cavalry parading the streets and a man-of-war guarding 
the riverside. The precautions were not excessive, for a 
very slight thing might have resulted in an alarming riot. 
““ This discussion of the Queen’s business is now become 
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an intolerable nuisance in society,’’ Charles Greville noted; 
“all people express themselves tired of the subject, yet 
none talk or think of any other.” Lord Holland grew so 
tired of the subject that he told Lady Granville he should 
go and live in Cotton Garden with the witnesses, who alone, 
it was said, did not talk of the Queen. 


§9 


On the opening day of the trial the Queen drove to the 
House of Lords accompanied by her ladies and her chamber- 
lains. She was cheered to the echo through the streets 
densely packed with her sympathisers, and was received 
at the entrance by Black Rod, who conducted her to a 
chair that had been placed within the Bar near her Counsel. 
Creevey wrote his impression of her appearance: ‘I had 
been taught to believe that she was as much improved 
in looks as in dignity of manners. It is therefore with 
much pain that I am obliged to observe that the nearest 
resemblance I can recollect to this much-injured Princess 
is a Dutch toy weighted with lead so that it always jumps 
erect in whatever position it is laid. There is another toy 
of a rabbit or a cat whose tail you squeeze under its body 
and then out it jumps in a half a minute off the ground 
into the air. The first of these toys you must suppose to 
represent the person of the Queen; the latter the manner 
by which she popped all at once into the House, made a 
duck at the throne, another to the Peers, and a concluding 
jump into the chair which was placed for her.” 

The witnesses had ample evidence, but were easily over- 
awed. It was clear that Caroline had been more than in- 
discreet. One witness stated that he had scen Pergami at 
Trieste about eight o’clock in the morning coming out of 
the Queen’s room, and that the Queen remained six days 
at Trieste. But it was proved conclusively that Her Majesty 
spent only one day and night at Trieste. The witnesses 
were evidently liars, like most Italian witnesses of that 
period, but their lies did not exonerate the Queen; they 
merely illustrated the extraordinary stupidity of the persons 
who framed the prosecution. 
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Caroline triumphed. The Lords voted the Bill by such 
a small majority that it was presently withdrawn. One 
reason for its withdrawal was perhaps a threat of reprisals. 
The Queen’s Counsel threatened to raise the question of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and challenge the rights of a monarch 
who had imperilled his throne by marrying a Catholic. 

London was illuminated from Piccadilly to Whitechapel, 
from the clubs to the Guildhall and the Mansion House. 
Vast crowds thronged the streets crying: ‘‘God save the 
Queen!” ‘‘Long live Queen Caroline!’’ and_ bearing 
banners embroidered with all manner of devices. ‘‘ The 
state of the town is beyond everything,” wrote Creevey, 
who was so much excited that he had to confess, ‘‘ I was a 
bad boy . . . drank too much.”’ 

But her triumph came too late. Shortly after she was 
refused admission to the Coronation she felt unwell, and 
she had not recovered entirely on Monday, the 13th of 
July, when she had promised to go to Drury Lane Theatre. 
Her attendants begged her to stay at home, but she said 
she would disappoint neither the public nor the management 
of the theatre. There she fainted half through the piece, 
and had to be taken home. She never rallied, and on the 
7th of August her physicians announced, ‘‘ Her Majesty 
departed this life at twenty-five minutes past ten o’clock 
this night.” 

After her trial a reaction had set in and she had lost 
popularity, but her illness and death wrought another 
reaction. People forgot her faults and remembered onlv 
that she had been the victim of a persistent persecution 
by a man who had never shown any regard for his own 
marriage vows. Her body was taken to Harwich for con- 
veyance to Brunswick, and it was expected that the direct 
route through the City would be taken, so the Lord Mayor 
and Common Council decided to meet the procession at 
Temple Bar and attend it to the Eastern boundary of the 
City. But the Government decided on another route, which 
would avoid this demonstration. A great crowd, however, 
assembled at Hyde Park Corner, and made loud cries of 
“‘Through the City, through the City!” The road itself 
was dug up, trenches were made, and a riot ensued, resulting 
in the City route being taken. The Lord Mayor was hastily 
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summoned, and led the way along Fleet Street as far as 
Whitechapel Church, where he left the procession. 

Thus, in death as in life, the Queen of Scandals continued 
to make trouble, and it was with great relief that the Crown 
and Parliament saw her body depart for its last resting-place 
in Brunswick, 


ARMAND PELTZER 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 


Paul Bourget, one of the finest of French novelists, wrote a 
celebrated murder-story, entitled ‘‘ André Cornélis.”” Zhe 
plot of thts romance was not evolved from his imagination, but 
was based on the proceedings of an actual murderer named 
Peltzer—one of the most ingenious criminals on record. The 
facts of thts strange story of real life, which Wilkie Collins 
might have envied, we are about to set before the reader. 


§ 1 


RMAND PELTZER, an engineer of Antwerp, had 

settled, in 1876, at Buenos Ayres, where he was build- 
ing up a brilliant practice. But one morning, to his horror, 
he received a letter from his younger brothers, James and 
Léon, who were merchants in their native town of Antwerp, 
informing him that they had failed in business and, what was 
worse, that a charge was out against them of embezzle- 
ment. Armand, who had the brains of ali the family, at 
once took ship for Europe, looked into their affairs, em- 
ployed a clever counsel to defend them, saved them from 
shame and prison, and got them off scot-free. All this was 
excellent. But it so fell out that, during these events, he 
formed a friendship with his brothers’ advocate, whose 
name was Bernays, and paid almost daily visits to his house. 
Now, Bernays had a young and charming wife. And 
that was fatal. 

Julie Bernays was not exactly pretty; but the proud dis- 
tinction of her features, crowned with a ruddy-golden cloud 
of hair, gave her a peculiar charm. Peltzer fell in love with 
her with passion—wildly, blindly. And he was one of those 
mad lovers who will stick at nothing. Cool and crafty, 
willing to wait, but inflexible of purpose, not to be turned 
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aside by any peril, he resolved to have this woman, let the 
cost be what it might. In his favour, he had a certain 
fascination of his own. Slight of build, but of sinewy 
strength, with a dark-pale face, crisp beard and brilliant 
eyes, & winning manner and a flattering tongue, it was not 
long before he wound his way into her heart. His task was 
lightened by the fact that she was far from happy with her 
husband, a man not very easy fora girl tolive with. Bernays, 
who was by race a Jew, was also, strange to say, a Roman 
Catholic. He was a man of a peculiar cast of character: 
cold, hard and violent, and often acid with religious mania. 
Rather coarse in fibre, he failed to understand his wife, 
who was a girl of culture and refinement, sensitive, high- 
spirited, with nerves strung like wires. When they quar- 
relled, as they often did, he was wont to seek for consolation 
with the nursemaid of their only child—a little boy who was the 
only bond between them, for he was the idol of them both. 

Such were the husband, wife and lover—‘ the cternal 
triangle ’’—in this drama of real life. 


§ 2 


If Armand looked upon his task as easy, he was soon to 
learn his error. Julie’s ideal of love was very far from his. 
In spirit she was vestal, virginal. It was her wish to love as 
angels love, with a passion rather of the soul than of the 
flesh. Armand, who had no relish of the angel in him, 
sought in vain to wile her from her marriage vows. Yet, 
in her husband’s absence, they went about together freely. 
In the month of August 1881, they took a secret trip to Spa. 
This trip was their undoing. The child’s nurse, Amelia 
Pfister, with whom Bernays had found solace, became aware 
of this adventure and conveyed the tidings to her master’s 
ears. 

Bernays was thunderstuck. His wife had ceased to love 
him, but he still loved his wife. In a fit of jealous rage 
he dashed into her presence and accused her of the guilt of 
infidelity. But he had caught a, Tartar. With a white 
heat of passion that surpassed his own she told him that he 
ought to be ashamed to speak such wicked lies. When he 
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called the nurse, she slapped that damsel’s face with vigour, 
and sent her packing from the house. In the end the luckless 
Bernays was compelled to bribe the angry maiden with a 
sum of money and a dressing-case, to keep her tongue from 
wagging. His wife, when she came out of her hysterics, 
refused to speak another word. 

Raging, he went off to Peltzer’s lodging, whcre he burst 
in upon the villain like a tempest. But the storm was idle. 
The lover, in a tone of lofty scorn, informed him that he was 
a monster, who ill-deserved to have an angel for a wife. He 
declared that he should come to Bernays’s house that night 
as usual, and that he expected to be treated as, what he 
was, a friend. Bernays, overborne, and willing to believe 
that he had been mistaken, yielded, and in the evening 
Peltzer came to dine. But when the husband saw his wife 
and visitor smiling across the table in each other’s faces, a 
new devil rose within him, and he kicked the lover out of 
doors. 

Armand, always cool and calculating, saw a chance of 
turning this event to his advantage. He sent his younger 
brothers, James and Robert, to challenge the obnoxious 
husband to a duel. Bernays, who perceived no reason 
why he should run the risk of being shot to throw his wife 
into the arms of her admirer, refused point-blank. And 
Armand, much incensed at being baffled by a coward, was 
forced to turn to another method which had long been 
ripening in his brain. 

His brother Léon, after his acquittal, had gone to the 
United States, where he had wandered to and fro upon the 
earth, leading the life of an adventurer and often on the 
verge of prison. Armand wrote to him to come to Paris. 
He sailed from New York on the .47/zonva, under the false 
name of Adolphe Prélat, and in due time the brothers met 
in secret, in a room in the Hétel de Commerce. There they 
passed three days in consultation. Armand explained his 
scheme in detail. It was his design to call to being an 
assassin, as a wizard summons up an imp, who should 
commit the murder and then vanish like a dream. Léon 
was to put off his own identity, to disappear and cease to be, 
and in his place there was to come to life a new and wholly 
different being, by the name of Henry Vaughan. Recalling 
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how he had secured his brother from dishonour, from infamy 
and prison, Armand won him over to his purpose. He 
further sealed the bond with a large sum of money. It was 
the price of blood. 

Armand then caught the train to Antwerp. Léon, left in 
Paris, at once set to work. He went first to the shop of a 
costumier named Daumouche and explained that he re- 
quired a fancy-dress, as he was going to a masquerade. He 
proposed at first to represent an English dandy, with the 
style of whiskers known as Piccadilly weepers; but in the 
end he bought a dark brown wig and beard, a flask of kohl 
to tint the eyebrows black, and a box of amber-powder 
mixed with burnt sienna, to produce a swart complexion. 
Taking these with him to his rooms he set to work at making- 
up. Such was his skill that, when he finished, Léon Peltzer 
had ceased to be, and there had come to life a man of 
business, of Brazilian race—the gentleman whom his 
brother had already christened by the name of Henry 
Vaughan. 

Next, he made up a roaring fire, and proceeded to burn 
every garment he possessed. This done, he dressed himself 
in clothes already purchased, every article completely new, 
even to shirt and underlinen, hat and boots. Then, wishing 
to put his work to the severest proof, he called again at the 
costumier’s shop, and made some trifling purchase by way 
of anexcuse. Daumouche received him as a perfect stranger, 
and had clearly no idea he had ever seen him in his life 
before. After such a test, he felt no fear of being recog- 
nised even by his oldest friends. And, indeed, he never 
was. 

The next step was to obtain a weapon. At the shop of a 
gunsmith named Decante he demanded a revolver that would 
‘‘ shoot hard with little noise.’”” He took away with him no 
less than seven, of various patterns, together with a stock of 
cartridges. Having tested these himself he sent the one 
he found the best to Armand, who made a trial of it at his 
own house in the Rue Jacobs, Antwerp, where, later on, 
x bullet of its calibre was found embedded in the woodwork 
of the overmantel, while other cartridges were fished up 
from a drain. For Armand was not satisfied with this 
revolver; and so keenly was he bent upon obtaining the 
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right thing, that Léon was dispatched to London ; and there, 
at Baker’s, the well-known gunmaker, he procured a weapon 
which they could hardly hope to better—a revolver ‘‘ that 
shot hard with little noise ”’ 


§ 3 


And now came the most important step of all, the very 
essence of this most ingenious scheme. For this, it must be 
noted, was no mere case of a man assuming a disguise in 
order to commit a crime, but the creation of a living being 
who was yet a phantom. With this object, Léon now set 
forth upon a tour through Belgium, Holland and North 
Germany, as the agent of the firm of Murray & Company 
of Australia, sent to Europe to organise a great line of 
steamships between Amsterdam and Sydney. At Bremen, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam he put up at the best hotels 
and called upon the heads of leading firms, explaining his 
gigantic scheme. In the course of a few weeks, his striking 
figure had become familiar in the world of shipping men— 
familiar, yet an apparition, which all the sleuth-hounds of 
the law might seek to track in vain. 

When the time came for his return to Brussels, he took a 
flat at the address 159 Rue dela Loi. One room he furnished 
as a business office, with a roll-desk and leather chair. But 
there were also features not so usual in an office—a thick 
carpet, heavy window-hangings and a double curtain at the 
door. Their purpose was to deaden sound. 

These preparations made, he wrote to Bernays in the name 
of Henry Vaughan : 


‘‘ S1r,—Friends of mine in London have favoured me with 
your address, informing me that you are one of the best 
advocates in Antwerp in affairs connected with the shipping 
business. The firm I represent are projecting an imporiant 
line of inter-oceanic steamships, with one of its chief offices 
in Antwerp. The capital of this colossal scheme, which 
amounts to half a million sterling, has already been sub- 
scribed. There are certain legal points on which we now 
require the best advice, and we shall be happy if we can 
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secure your services. I propose to call upon you to discuss 
details, but in the meantime I send a list of questions on 
which I should be glad of information on which I can rely. 
Will you be so good as to favour me with your opinions at 
your earliest convenience, as my course of action while in 
Brussels will be regulated by your answers? I have the 
honour to enclose a cheque for five hundred francs, in advance 
of fees.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘HENRY VAUGHAN.” 


Bernays was delighted. He drew up his replies and 
sent the document to Léon. Then an interview was fixed 
at Bernays’s office. But the night before the day appointed, 
Léon telegraphed that he was detained in Brussels by the 
illness of his son and that, as his time was taken up with 
daily consultations with the Minister of Public Works, he 
was forced to ask the lawyer if he would be good enough to 
come to Brussels, and call upon him at his address in the 
Rue de la Loi. Bernays replied that he would come with 
pleasure. And so the trap was set and baited, and the prey 
was coming to the lure. 

The next morning, which was Saturday, the 7th of January 
1882, Léon was waiting for him in his flat. And in the side- 
pocket of his coat, all ready to his hand, was the revolver 
that shot hard with httle noise. 

At eleven o’clock the hall-bell rang. Léon, stepping to 
the door, opened it to Bernays. Greeting him in genial 
fashion, he helped him to take off his overcoat and to hang 
it on the rack which he had provided for the purpose—for 
the coat, with its thick winter collar, might deaden or de- 
flect a bullet. Then, with a gesture, he motioned Bernays 
to precede him through the heavy double curtains which 
hung across the doorway of the office on the right. The 
lawyer was, of course, quite unsuspecting. What sign 
was there to warn him that he was going to his doom ? 
Pushing apart the curtains, he stepped into the office. At 
the same moment, Léon, who was close behind him, drew the 
revolver from his pocket, raised it to the level of the other’s 
neck, and pulled the trigger. The bullet whistled through 
the spine and came out below the chin. The end was 
instantaneous. Without a cry or struggle the victim 
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staggered a pace forward, and crashed down upon the floor 
beside the desk—stone-dead. 

According to his brother’s programme, for a reason we 
shall see, Léon should now have propped the body in the 
office chair. But owing, no doubt, to the excitement of 
the moment, he forgot to carry out this part of his instruc- 
tions. As soon as he had ascertained that all was over, 
leaving the dead man in a pool of blood, he went into the 
bedroom, where he burnt his wig and beard, and then washed 
all traces of the make-up from his face. In a few minutes, 
Henry Vaughan, the assassin, had disappeared for ever, 
while Léon Peltzer, the stainless gentleman, had returned to 
life instead. 

Then he walked out into the street—and disappeared. 


§ 4 


When Bernays caught the early train to Brussels, he left 
word that he expected to return that afternoon. His 
absence, therefore, caused surprise, and then alarm; and 
when the night, and then the next day, passed without a sign 
of his return, the members of his family put the matter into 
the hands of the police. The affair began to make a stir. 
The newspapers came out with scare-lines—‘‘ The Mysterious 
Disappearance of a Well-known Lawyer.”’ Various rumours 
ran from mouth to mouth. Some thought that, in an access 
of religious mania, he had sought seclusion in a monastery. 
Others, who were aware of his affairs of gallantry, believed 
that he had gone off with a mistress, and whispered that no 
doubt he would turn up again as soon as she began to prove 
a nuisance. 

In the meantime the police were at a standstill. If they 
guessed that Armand Peltzer had some inkling of the matter, 
there was nothing tangible to bring against him. He was 
to be seen daily in the company of Julie Bernays—whom, 
no doubt, he was consoling. But the one important point 
was certain—on the date that Bernays disappeared at 
Brussels, Armand had been conspicuous in Antwerp all day 
iong. The alibi was perfect, unassailable. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
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Ten days after Bernays vanished, the Coroner of Brussels 
received a letter that made him rub his eyes. It ran as 
follows : 


‘“ BALE, 162h January 1882. 


‘‘T am distressed to find from a newspaper this morning 
that M. G. Bernays is still missing. I infer from this that 
my previous letter has failed to reach the Coroner, and that, 
for this reason, the terrible accident that happened at my 
flat, 159 Rue de la Loi, on the 7th of the present month, is 
still undiscovered. The facts are these. M. Bernays called 
to see me by appointment, in connection with the Murray 
line of steamships. While we were talking, I happened to 
be handling a revolver, which I had taken from the table, 
and, at a moment when his back was turned, it accidentally 
exploded. M. Bernays fell. At first I thought that he was 
only wounded, but the blood was flowing freely, and alas! 
I soon discovered that he was dead—that I had killed him ! 

‘“T was paralysed with horror. At first I thought of 
rushing out for the police, but then, in my despair, as I 
reflected on my situation, without a friend in Brussels, with 
my wife and child both suffering from illness, I yielded to 
the temptation to fly with them to Switzerland. Ever since 
that fatal moment I have been half crazy with despair. 

‘I pray you to convey the terrible tidings to the family, 
and to express my horror and despair at the calamity. I 
have no wish to cast the responsibility upon any other 
person. I only hope that God, in His mercy, will not demand 
the life of my own child in return for the life that I have 
taken !—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘“ HENRY VAUGHAN.” 


Now, for what reason was this letter written ? Who was 
this Henry Vaughan, and why should he draw attention 
to his ‘‘ accident ’’? The police were as much puzzled as 
the public. But to us, who hold the key, there is no mystery 
about the matter. In the first place, 1t was meant to set 
the hunters on the track of Henry Vaughan, whom they might 
seek for ever to no purpose. Secondly, it was all-important 
that the body should be discovered—for if left for weeks or 
months it might not be recognisable ; in which case, Julie 
Bernays would not be a widow, free to marry, but only the 
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wife of a man who had disappeared but who might still be 
living, so that Armand could not lead her to the altar, which 
was the sole and single purpose of the crime. 

The police went at once to Léon’s flat. There they found, 
as they expected, the dead body ; but, what will surprise the 
reader, it was no longer lying on the floor, as the murderer 
had left it, but was sitting propped up in the office chair ! 

The party had two doctors with them. These experts 
arrived at the conclusion that it had been placed there after 
death—some two or three days after. A man had left his 
footprint in the pool of blood congealed beside the chair. 
This man, it was assumed, was Henry Vaughan—what else 
could be imagined ? But—the reader will again be startled 
—it was discovered later, by the size and shape, that the 
print was never made by the assassin ! 

But by whom, then? We shall see. 


§ 5 


And now began the hunt for Henry Vaughan. At Bale, 
the town from which the letter had been written to the 
Coroner, there was no trace of such a person. But among 
the cities of the North, where he had made himself familiar, 
it was easy to discover scores of people who knew all about 
him. He had left his traces everywhere. But when it 
came to setting eyes upon him, it seemed as if the man had 
vanished from the earth. As, indeed, he had. 

Week after week went by. The search relaxed—the 
police were foiled and beaten. Léon returned to Antwerp, 
where he took no pains to hide himself—as, indeed, why 
should he? As for Armand, whose plot had worked exactly 
as he had intended, he was courting Julie gaily, and with 
perfect ease of mind. He had sworn to her that he knew 
nothing of the disappearance of her husband, and she had 
believed him on his word. But his scheme, though clever 
to the last degree, was fated to be one of those that “ gang 
agley.”” Like a Prince Rupert’s drop, which, if the point is 
broken, flies to atoms, a touch was ready to explode it into 
dust. 

The letter to the Coroner had been reproduced in all the 
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newspapers. It happened that a merchant, who had done 
business with the Peltzers years before, detected a resemblance 
to the writing of his old acquaintance Léon, of which some 
specimens were still in his possession. These he took to the 
police. Experts were called in—among them M. Gobert, 
chief adviser to the Bank of France. In their opinion, the 
letter to the Coroner was in Léon’s hand ! 

This was the single flaw in Armand’s masterpiece of 
murder. One may wonder how he came to let it pass. 
The risk was next to nothing, it is true ; but if the letter had 
been typed it would have left no clue whatever. All would 
have gone as merry as a marriage bell. Armand would 
have wedded Julie and lived happy ever after. As it was, 
the game was up. From that moment all was over. 

The police put two and two together. Léon Peltzer had 
no motive in the world for killing Bernays—but his brother 
Armand, whose affair with Julie was a scandal with the 
gossips, had the very best of reasons. On the sth of March, 
‘at Antwerp, the police pounced upon the guilty pair. 

They were first taken to the flat, in Brussels, where the 
footprint in the blood had been carefully preserved. Léon’s 
foot was quite dissimilar in size and shape; but Armand’s 
fitted it exactly, even to the marks of wear upon the sole ! 

And now the mystery was clearing fast. It was Armand 
who, on learning of his brother’s oversight, had gone in 
secret to the flat to prop the body in the chair. This was 
vital to his purpose—for if the revolver had gone off by 
accident, as the letter stated, while being handled carclessly, 
it could not possibly have sent a horizontal shot through the 
neck of a man standing. 

The accused were lodged in prison to await their trial. 
There, Léon made two statements. In the first, while he 
confessed that he was Henry Vaughan, he stated that his 
letter gave a true account of what had happened. Then, 
when it was pointed out to him that the doctors’ evidence 
had proved an accident to be impossible, he put forward an 
amended version. It is a strikingly dramatic story : 

‘‘'When I opened the door of the flat to Bernays, it was 
evident that he did not recognise me. He took off his over- 
coat, and I showed him into the office. There, we discussed 
the schemes of the Murray line of steamships. But, all of a 
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sudden, Bernays fixed his eyes upon me, and cried sharply, 
‘We have met before!’ I was taken by surprise, but I 
answered calmly, ‘ I think you are mistaken.’ 

‘‘ But his suspicions were aroused. As I turned aside to 
conceal my discomposure he suddenly put out his hand and 
twitched off my wig. ‘ What!’ he cried out in an angry 
voice. ‘It is you, Léon—you, the cheat and forger!’ 
Then he darted to the door, exclaiming, ‘I am going to 
summon the police!’ I snatched up a revolver which was 
lying on the table, caught him by the coat and drew him 
backwards. As he struggled to escape the shot rang out. 
He turned a somersault, and as he fell, his shoulder struck 
the desk. It all passed like lightning. I swear I fired the 
shot without intention, in a moment of intense and blind 
excitement. 

‘‘ On seeing Bernays fall I almost lost my senses. It was 
some moments before I was able to approach the body. I 
thought he might be only wounded, and it was not until I 
came to lift him that I saw the blood was oozing from a wound 
behind the neck. I raised his head, and propped him up 
against the desk, while I went to fetch some water. I 
washed the wound—and it was then that I discovered that 
he was dead. 

‘‘ Tsaw that I must fly. But, later on, the thought occurred 
to me that I might represent the matter as an accident. 
And so I wrote the letter to the Coroner.”’ 

To this romance he stuck through thick and thin—adding 
only, at the trial, that he himself had placed the body in the 
chair. It was known, of course, upon the clearest evidence, 
that the act was Armand’s doing, two days later. 

The trial took place at the Court of the Assizes, Brabant, 
in December. The police had taken several months in their 
inquiries, and these had been so thorough and complete 
that, when they finished, every detail of the plot had come 
to light. They discovered the costumier who had supplied 
the wig and beard, and the gunsmiths who had furnished 
the revolvers. They dug the bullet from the woodwork 
over Armand’s mantelpiece, and fished up the cartridges 
which he had thrown down the drain. They discovered, 
also, in his house a new and striking piece of evidence—a 
batch of telegrams, in cipher, sent by Léon to his brother, 
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which, when decoded, gave him news of how the plot was 
going, the last one telling him that Bernays, on the morrow, 
was to walk into the trap. The originals of these telegrams, 
when the forms were looked up at the post office, were shown 
to be in Léon’s writing. Lastly, the police had gathered 
facts together, bit by bit, with such exactness that they were 
able to built up, to reconstruct in the minutest detail, the 
scene that actually occurred in Léon’s flat. 


§ 6 


When, therefore, the trial opened there was practically 
no defence. The story of the crime was told at length as 
we already know it. Léon, who was calm, resigned, and 
even dignified, took all the blame upon himself. His 
brother Armand, he asserted, had no knowledge of the case 
whatever. He repeated the romance which we have given 
—how, on being recognised, he had shot the lawyer in a fit 
of blind excitement. Why he disguised himself at all— 
why he changed his name—why he invented Murray’s firm, 
which had been proved to be a fiction—why he made his office 
sound-proof with a carpet and thick curtains—to these 
deadly questions there could be no real reply. His counsel 
pleaded that the other side had shown no motive for the 
crime. What fool would risk his neck to please his brother ? 
But the speaker made no mention of the price of blood. 
Armand’s bearing was completely different. He gave rather 
the impression of a dandy in a drawing-room than of a 
felon in the dock. He acted like a jackanapes, all bounce 
and chatter. But impudence was not the thing to save him. 
Nor could his counsel find a plea of any weight. He also 
claimed a lack of motive. Why should his client plot to 
murder Bernays? The lady was in love with him. Surely 
it must have been an easy matter to persuade her to elope ? 
But Armand had not found it easy, as every gossip was aware. 

Long before the end the audience who crammed the Court 
to suffocation had no doubt about the verdict, and were 
ready to recelve it with a cheer. It was delivered on the 
22nd of December. Both prisoners were found guilty of 
the crime of murder. As the penalty of death was not in 
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force in Belgium, the only sentence possible was that o 
penal servitude for life. 

The accused were asked if they had anything to say. 
Léon answered calmly, ‘‘I accept the verdict. I shot 
Bernays. But my brother is innocent. The verdict against 
him is a legal crime.’”’ Armand’s exit was a piece of melo- 
drama. All his flippancy had disappeared. Throwing one 
hand to heaven and pointing to the jury with the other, he 
cried in piercing tones, ‘‘I call the wrath of God upon 
them all!” 

And so, with the curse upon his lips, the master-murderer 
turned upon his heel and vanished for ever from the eyes 
of men. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF 
NITHISDALE 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


FTER the defeat of the Chevalier de St. George, or 

James VIII. of Scotland as he styled himself, and his 
flight to the Continent, seven of the noblemen who had 
supported him were captured and brought to the Tower of 
London. They were the English Earl of Derwentwater, the 
Scottish Earls of Wintoun, Nithisdale and Carnwath, the 
Scottish Viscount Kenmure, and the Scottish Barons Wid- 
drington and Nairn. They were received into the house of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, in which they took their meals 
in common, though each prisoner had his private room. 
General Compton, the Lieutenant of the Tower at the time, 
was not residing in Government House because after the flight 
of James II. that great officer of State was not expected to 
reside there. Colonel D’Oyly, the Deputy Governor of the 
Tower, was in residence and had charge of the seven 
prisoners. 

The treatment of these Jacobite Lords was a disgrace 
both to the Crown and to public justice. Instead of being 
given a fair trial, they were impeached. Walpole, the 
Prime Minister, confident of his majority in both Houses, 
was determined to inflict a punishment on them that should 
cow the Highland clans. 

On the oth of January, a Whig of the name of Lechmere 
proposed that the seven Jacobite Lords should be im- 
peached. Walpole’s followers accepted the proposal with 
cheers and voted. In an hour they were impeached by 
name before the Bar. Before the House adjourned that 
night the Articles of Impeachment were agreed upon and 
laid before the House of Lords. Messengers were sent to 
Colonel D’Oyly ordering him to bring up his prisoners, 
with the axe before them, borne by the Gentleman- Jailer, 
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to the House of Lords next day. The Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, a man of high temper, fiercely zealous and 
wholly unscrupulous, who had been named High Steward 
for the occasion, received the prisoners with a scowl. The 
Earl of Derwentwater and the Earl of Nithisdale, great 
Catholic Lords, men of considerable ability and great 
wealth and connected by kinship or marriage with most of 
the chief noblemen of England or Scotland, were obviously 
doomed men. 

The Articles of Impeachment were read; and Cowper 
asked the prisoners, one by one, if they had anything to say 
or any favour to ask since that was the time to ask it. 
They asked for time. The dozen counties between them and 
their homes were under deep snow ; no posts were running ; 
communication with the North had ceased ; three or four 
weeks was the least time in which they could get their 
witnesses. Cowper told them they should have four days. 
On a petition from the Earl of Wintoun they were given 
seven davs more. On the 19th of January Colonel D’Oyly 
brought them before the House again with no more means of 
defence than they had ten days before. 

They had been advised not to deny their guilt and put the 
Crown to proof. They had been assured that the King was 
just ; that he should not be angered by a denial of his rights. 
A plea of Guilty would appease him ; a dutiful submission 
would incline him to mercy. With one exception, the 
Earl of Wintoun, the Jacobite Lords yielded to these per- 
suasions, pleaded Guilty, and trusted their lives and fortunes 
to the Crown. Cowper ordered those who had pleaded 
Guilty to come up for judgment at the Bar on February the 
goth. The Earl of Wintoun was an uncommonly clever man 
who had lived much abroad. He put no trust in the 
clemency of George I. Besides, he had brought a file to the 
Tower of London and was filing through the bars of his 
window in the dead of night. He declared that he was not 
ready to plead, was ignorant of the procedure, and asked to 
have two advocates and two solicitors assigned to him. The 
Peers granted his request with the proviso that he must 
answer to the charge on the 13th, when he pleaded not guilty 
to his impeachment, succeeded in postponing his trial, and 
went on filing through the bars of his window. 
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The six Lords who had pleaded Guilty believed that they 
had saved their lives by doing so; and few people except 
the Ministers of the Crown thought that they would be 
executed. The House of Lords petitioned the King in their 
favour; and he was continually pestered by noblemen’s 
wives begging him to spare their lives. George I. replied 
to the House of Lords that he should act according to his 
judgment of what was best for the dignity of his Crown and 
the welfare of his people. The House of Commons was less 
inclined to mercy than the House of Lords ; but a consider- 
able number of members were of the opinion that they should 
be content with having vindicated the great Whig principle 
of impeachment. Walpole and Cowper were firm. Unless 
the death penalty was pronounced and these traitors exe- 
cuted, they could not answer for the safety of the realm. 
But they could not wholly get their way ; they carried the 
motion for the death penalty in the House of Commons by a 
majority of seven. In the House of Lords a motion for a 
reprieve was carried against them by a majority of five. 

Sir Robert Walpole decided that they must be content 
with half. Derwentwater, Nithisdale and Kenmure were 
reckoned better Catholics than Carnwath, Widdrington and 
Nairn; it was decided that they should be executed, and 
they were informed of their doom. On the 23rd of February 
Cowper signed the warrants for their execution on the 
following day. Next morning Colonel D’Oyly came to his 
prisoners. He informed Carnwath, Widdrington and Nairn 
that they were reprieved ; he informed Derwentwater and 
Kenmure that the headsman was awaiting them. He 
entered Nithisdale’s room to find it empty. Nithisdale 
had gone! 

He had been spirited away by his wife. 


§ 1 


Lady Winifred Herbert, a daughter of the Marquess of 
Powis, had changed from the pale and delicate girl, with 
blue eyes and red hair, whom Nithisdale had courted, into a 
courageous and capable woman of twenty-six. The Herberts 
were an old family, Catholics, and devoted to the Stuarts. 
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She was at Tarregles, her husband’s country seat on the river 
Nith, with her young children, when the news came that the 
Pretender’s army had been defeated at Preston, that her 
husband had been captured and was on his way to the 
Tower. She saw plainly that a Roman Catholic nobleman, 
fiercely loyal to the Stuarts, the chief of the Border Jacobites, 
would get neither justice nor mercy from the Whigs or the 
German on the throne. It was certain that he would die 
the death of a traitor, though she could see no treason in his 
fighting for his real prince and the Holy Church. She 
resolved to save him. It looked a hopeless task. She had 
but little time in which to compass it and few friends in 
London. 

Devoutly she knelt and prayed for guidance and help. 
She rose from her knees confident of receiving them. 

First she burnt all political papers of importance dealing 
with the rebellion ; then she slipped out into the garden, 
found an out-of-the-way corner, and buried in it the deeds 
and grants by which the Earl held his estates. She came 
away with the falling snow already effacing her footsteps, 
went back to the house, bade her sturdy Welsh maid, Evans, 
pack her clothes, and tell the groom to saddle three horses, 
for they must start for London that night. 

The Countess was unused to riding, for she was considered 
too delicate for the exercise ; the maid was no more used to 
it. The country was too unsafe for them to take the straight 
road through Lancaster and Lichfield; they moved along 
the border, came down to Newcastle and took the coach to 
York. At York the driver refused to go on. The snow 
was three feet deep, and his horses could not drag the coach 
through it. Communication with the South had ceased. 
But Lady Nithisdale could not remain inactive in York. 
She hired horses and with her maid and her groom pushed on 
through the snowdrifts on the Yorkshire Wolds, through 
the snowdrifts of the Fen Country, and after riding for days. 
came to London. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch and the Duchess of Montrose 
welcomed her warmly. But they had no comfort for her. 
Some of the Jacobite Lords might be spared to meet the 
public demand for mercy; but the Earl of Nithisdale 
would not be one of them. She resolved to get him out 
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of the Tower, and confided that resolve only to her maid 
Evans. 


§ 2 

The first thing was to get admission to the Tower to see 
the Earl, to learn the nature of his prison and how he was 
guarded. Walpole refused to let her see him unless she would 
remain locked up with him till the end. She refused the 
terms : they would paralyse her. She had plenty of money ; 
she bribed the warders and their wives. 

She found her husband imprisoned in a small room, open- 
ing into the Council Chamber in the Lieutenant’s house. 
His window, high up and strongly barred, looked on to 
Water Lane, the ramparts and the wharf. Beneath, a 
sentry paced his beat. At once she made up her mind that 
there was no escaping by that window. The only way was 
through the Council Chamber, along the passages, down the 
stairs and through the front door. Here again were great 
obstacles ; but they were human. A warder guarded the 
door; two sentries, with muskets charged and bayonets 
fixed, kept the Council Chamber; warders guarded the 
passages and stairs ; two more sentries guarded the door of 
the house. 

With a woman’s wit she grasped the fact that the weak- 
ness of this prison was its strength. It was so strong that 
escape from it seemed impossible; and the guards were 
slack. The wives and children of the warders came and 
went as the fancy took them. <A gang of children were 
playing in the Council Chamber when she went through it. 
She conceived the extravagant design of dressing her husband 
in a woman’s cap and gown and a wig, painting his face, 
and passing him through these well-armed guards—as a 
woman. 

She told her husband ; and her husband laughed. Where 
could he get a woman’s cap and gown? How could a big 
fellow like himself, with a man’s gait and carriage, get through 
the guard in the guise of a woman ? 

Her solution of every problem was ready. She had made 
a friend of a Mrs. Mills with whom she was lodging in 
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Drury Lane. Mrs. Mills was tall and stout. Her riding-hood 
would fit the Earl ; and in the dusk it would be hard to per- 
ceive that it covered aman. Mrs. Mills’s hair was red, the 
Earl’s dark; she had a red wig for him. Mrs. Mills’s eye- 
brows were fair and faint ; the Earl’s were dark and thick. 
She had paint to paint them out. Mrs. Mills’s face was round 
and fair; the Earl’s was long and dark and bearded. She 
had rouge for his skin and a razor for his beard. He would 
not hear of it; but he let her leave the disguises she had 
brought. 

The Earl still hoped. He thought that, were he strongly 
enough petitioned, the King would relent. Lady Nithisdale 
knew that it was hopeless, but she undertook that if he would 
have a petition drawn up it should reach the King. No one 
would hand it to him; he had given strict orders that no 
petition from the Earl of Nithisdale should be received. No 
one dared disobey him; she resolved to give it to him 
herself. 

Dressed in mourning, with her friend Miss Hilton, she 
went to the Court to see the drawing-room. They succeeded 
in getting into a room between the King’s own suite and the 
drawing-room itself and waited for him to appear. The 
King entered; the Countess threw herself at his feet 
crying out in French: ‘‘I am the wretched Countess of 
Nithisdale.”’ 

George jumped back, with his fists clenched, that she might 
not thrust the petition into them, spluttering German. 
But she caught him by the tails of his coat and held on to 
them while she implored him to spare her husband. Pro- 
digiously flustered, almost frantic, George dragged her along 
the floor to the door of the drawing-room. There the 
German gentlemen of his suite gripped her roughly and 
wrenched her hands from the royal coat-tails. George 
bolted into the drawing-room, and she fainted. 

That had failed ; the unhappy pair decided to petition the 
House of Lords. The Countess went from friend to friend, 
imploring their help; and they were ready to help her. 
With a body of them she went to the Lobby of the House 
and implored the Peers, as they passed through It, to save 
her husband. Lord Pembroke did his best for Nithisdale 
in his speech on behalf of the prisoners. But the House of 
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Lords had to content itself with begging the King to exercise 
mercy towards such of the imprisoned Lords as deserved 
his grace. It was quite plain that George would never find 
that Nithisdale deserved his grace. 


§ 3 


Words had failed ; only action remained. The Countess 
was ready to act. Directly she learnt how little the Lords’ 
petition to the King meant, she drove to the Tower and in 
joyous and excited accents told the guard and warders that 
that petition had been passed, that the King was bound to 
listen to it, and that her husband and his fellow-prisoners 
would presently be pardoned and released. The warders 
congratulated her respectfully; she thanked them and 
tipped them lavishly. Believing that it was only a matter 
of days before their prisoners would be released, they became 
yet more careless. But to her husband she told another 
story: there was nothing to be hoped from the King ; his 
only chance was to escape, and escape at once. To-day was 
Thursday ; to-morrow the King would reply to the address 
of the House of Lords, and on the Saturday morning those 
prisoners he had not pardoned would go to the block. He 
must escape the next night, or never. 

The next morning she arranged all the details of her plan 
with Evans, her friend Miss Hilton, and Mrs. Mills. All 
three of them were burning to help her. Miss Hilton and 
Mrs. Mills were to visit Nithisdale as friends. Miss Hilton 
was to take the name of Mrs. Catharine, Mrs. Mills the name 
of Mrs. Betty. They were to go, with Evans and herself, to 
the Tower that afternoon to visit the Earl. Evans was to 
wait outside near Colonel D’Oyly’s door, out of sight of the 
sentries. Miss Hilton and Mrs. Mills were to go in with the 
Countess to spend a little while with the Earl. The two of 
them were to carry his disguise and help to confuse the minds 
of his guards. That afternoon the three of them met in 
Lady Nithisdale’s lodgings in Drury Lane. Miss Hilton, 
who was tall and slim, put on two riding-hoods, her own and 
that of Mrs. Mills. Mrs. Mills, who was tall and stout, wore 
a riding-hood that would fit the Earl. 
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With Evans the three of them got into a coach and drove 
to the Tower ; all the way the Countess heartened them for 
the enterprise. They came to the Tower and Colonel 
D’Oyly’s house. In the Council Chamber they found some 
of the wives and daughters of the warders, who had come to 
see Lady Nithisdale pass for the last time, since, in spite of 
her assertion that the Earl would be pardoned, they feared 
that he would not be there to visit the next night. These 
chattering creatures were a godsend, for they would help 
to distract the sentries’ attention. The Countess, addressing 
Miss Hilton as Mrs. Catharine, took her in to see the Earl 
first. She did not stay long. She left behind her the extra 
riding-hood to be worn by Mrs. Mills. She came out of the 
room, and Lady Nithisdale came with her to the top of the 
stairs. 

In a raised voice she said to her, as they parted: ‘‘ Send 
my maid to me. I must be dressed at once, or I shall be 
too late with my petition.” 

Then Mrs. Mills came up the stairs, tall and bulky, holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes to hide her face, tottering 
heavily along, overcome with grief. The Countess addressed 
her as Mrs. Betty. She stayed some time in the Earl’s 
room, slipped off her big riding-hood, and put on the riding- 
hood which Miss Hilton had left for her. Then she walked 
out of the room and through the Council Chamber, upright, 
with a lighter step, looking much less bulky. 

As they went through the Council Chamber, the Countess 
was saying to her in a loud, excited voice: ‘‘Go, my dear 
Mrs. Catharine, go in all haste and send my maid.” One of 
the sentries, talking over his shoulder to a warder’s daughter, 
opened the door and let Mrs. Mills out. 

The Countess went back to the Earl, rouged his cheeks 
and fitted on the red wig and cap, seeing to it that his dark 
hair was wholly hidden. Then she painted out his thick 
black eyebrows. Then she slipped off her petticoats. He 
put them on ; she fastened them so that they hung down as 
low as possible. It was too dark to shave, even if there had 
been time for it. She hid his beard with a muffler. 

Now came the great moment. Everything depended on 
how much confusion had been produced in the minds of the 
guards about how many women had come and gone. There 
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was no telling ; the Earl and Countess would only know as 
they actually took the risk. The Council Chamber was dim 
in the dull light of the February evening. Lady Nithisdale 
opened the door and led her husband out by the hands as 
she had led Mrs. Betty. 

Then she said loudly: ‘‘ For the love of God, my dear 
Mrs. Betty, run, and bring her with you. You know my 
lodging, and if ever you made despatch in your life, do 
it at present.”’ 

One of the sentrie ran to the door and opened it for them. 
The Countess walked behind her husband in the passages, 
so that no one might see any more of him than could be 
helped. 

Evans was ready for them. She slipped her arm through 
Nithisdale’s and conducted him out of the Tower. They 
made their way to a house near Drury Lane. 

The Countess, in a dreadful fear lest a warder should enter 
the room, find her husband gone, and raise the hue and cry 
before he had left the Tower, returned with all haste. She 
shut the door, stamped up and down the room, making all 
the noise she could, spoke as if to him, and in a deep voice 
answered for him. 

She waited till he must be out of the Tower; then she 
opened the door, and in a raised voice bade him an affection- 
ate good-night. 

‘“‘Some ill-hap has befallen Evans,’”’ she added. ‘“‘ There 
is no remedy but I must gomyself. Ifthe Tower is not shut, 
I will come back to-night and bring you news of what I 
have done.”’ While she was speaking into the empty room, 
she slipped the latch-string through the hole and shut the 
door sharply. 

Then, as she passed his servant in the Council Chamber 
she said: ‘‘Do not disturb my lord. My lord is at his 
prayers.”” The sympathetic sentries saluted her respect- 
fully. She walked out of the Tower, took a coach, rode to 
the house of the Duchess of Montrose, and told her tale. 

The amazed Duchess thought that she was listening to a 
madwoman driven out of her mind by misery. 

At first George was furious ; then the fact that the Earl 
had escaped in his wife’s petticoats appealed so strongly to 
his German sense of humour that he began to laugh. Then 
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he stuttered: “‘ For a man in my Lord’s situation, it is the 
very best thing he could have done!” 

Lord Nithisdale escaped from England in the dress of a 
servant of the Venetian Agent. Lady Nithisdale, with her 
children, joined him in Rome. 


THE MURDER OF WILLIAM WEARE 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


™ HE terrible Thurtell was present, lord of the con- 

course ; for wherever he moved he was master,-and 
whenever he spoke, even when in chains, every other voice 
was silent. He stood on the mead, grim and pale as usual, 
with his bruisers around.” 

So wrote George Borrow in 7he Zincalz, and to-day it is 
chiefly to Borrow that Thurtell owes his fame. In Lavengro 
is the scene of the crowd pouring away from the prize-fight 
in the great storm of rain and thunder. The sky was green 
and orange and black, and there was one cloud, something 
like a stream of blood. 

‘““* That cloud foreshoweth a bloody dukkeripen,’ said 
Jasper. 

‘““A bloody future!’ said J. ‘And whom may it 
betide ?’ 

‘““* Who knows ?’ said the gipsy. 

‘“Down the way, dashing and splashing, and scattering 
man, horse and cart to the left and right, came an open 
barouche, drawn by four smoking steeds, with postillions in 
scarlet jackets and leather skull-caps. Two forms were 
conspicuous in it: that of the successful bruiser, and of his 
friend and backer, the sporting gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance. 

‘“ * His,’ said the gipsy.”’ 

Thurtell fulfilled his bloody fortune, but if there had been 
no Borrow, if we read of him to-day only in broad-sheets 
and trials, we should think of him merely as a low, clumsy, 
bludgeoning ruffian. For what is the story of Thurtell’s 
crime? Three blackguards set on a fourth blackguard and 
killed him for his money, with an almost childish lack of 
contrivance. It was as stupidly as it was brutally done. 


The one thing we marvel at is the callousness of it all, the 
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cold-blooded plotting beforehand, the drinking and singing 
and frowsy revelling afterwards, the carting of the body as 
if it were a sack of coals, the heaving it from one pond into 
another. 

In his day, as Sir Walter Scott said, Thurtell ‘“‘led John 
Bull into one of his most uncommon fits of gambols, until at 
last he became so maudlin as to weep for the pitiless assassin, 
Thurtell, and treasure up the leaves and twigs of the hedges 
and shrubs in the fatal garden as valuable relics.’’ Nor did 
Sir Walter himself disdain to gambol, for on his journey 
home to Scotland he “‘ could not resist going out of his way ’ 
to see the fatal spot, and gave half a crown toa ‘ ‘truculent- 
looking hag” for showing him over the dismantled shell, 
which was all that remained of Gills Hill Cottage. It may 
seem to us now that the affair should scarcely have been a 
nine days’ wonder. But to think that is clearly not to make 
allowance for some quality of Thurtell’s, beyond his theatri- 
cal air and the unblenching courage that he showed at 
the last. There must have been something that was not all 
tawdry, a kind of murky romance, for a hundred years after 
his death his name rings louder down the ages than that of 
any other murderer. And indeed, as we go on reading, he 
takes hold of us despite of ourselves, and we can still see him 
driving furiously down the Edgware Road in the dark-green 
gig with the bald-faced horse. 


8 1 


John Thurtell was born in 1794. His father was a re- 
spectable merchant in Norwich, and earnest students have 
debated the point whether it was his brother or his cousin 
who was a Fellow of Caius at Cambridge. He was strong 
and healthy, had high spirits when not in a lowering humour, 
and could probably assume that air of good-fellowship which 
made the stable boys of Rugeley think William Palmer, the 
poisoner, a pleasant, open- -handed gentleman. 

He began life with a commission in the Marines, and if he 
did not bleed for his country as freely as he declared in his 
speech at the trial, it was because he did not get the chance 
of doing so, and he seems to have done his duty well enough. 
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Mr. Eric Watson, whose Zréal of Thurtell and Hunt is a 
monument of industry to be gratefully acknowledged, has 
traced his various ships and commanding officers, if anyone 
has a curlosity to know them. 

In 1814, when still only twenty years old, he resigned his 
commission and came home to Norwich. Soon afterwards 
his father set him up in business as a maker of bombasine—a 
material, by the way, of which was made the black sack 
and petticoat in which a famous murderess—-Miss Mary 
Blandy—was hanged. Bombasine, however, did not interest 
him, but the ring did. He drifted into a life of prize-fighting 
and drinking and betting, with that set of seedy, shady, 
second-rate persons who, throughout all the ages, have been 
pleased to call themselves sportsmen. 

We may fancy him, I think, with a “ flash’ air of under- 
bred gentility, and a preference for company a little lower 
even than that of his peers, in which he could make the most 
of having been once an officer and agentleman. There was 
something commanding, too, that made people a little afraid 
of him. 

‘“‘The forehead,” says Borrow, ‘“‘ was rather high, but 
somewhat narrow ; the face neither broad nor short, perhaps 
rather sharp than broad; the nose was almost delicate ; 
the eyes were grey, with an expression in which there was 
sternness blended with something approaching to feline ; his 
complexion was exceedingly pale, relieved, however, by 
certain pock-marks, which here and there studded his 
countenance ; his form was athletic but lean, his arms long. 
In the whole appearance of the man there was a blending of 
the bluff and the sharp. You might have supposed him a 
bruiser ; his dress was that of one in all its minutiz ; some- 
thing was wanting, however, in his manner—the quietness 
of the professional man ; he rather looked like one perform- 
ing the part—well—very well—but still performing a part.” 

For several years he led a disreputable life between 
London and Norwich, and then, in 1821, there were bank- 
ruptcy proceedings; the bombasine business was closed, 
and John Thurtell and his brother Thomas, another scamp, 
betook themselves to London, where John kept a public- 
house and attracted a flock of birds of the same raffish 
feather. He lost his licence, fell back on training and back- 
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ing prize-fighters. The fight described in Lavengro was that 
near Norwich, in which Ned Painter of the flat nose, and 
the one tremendous blow, beat Tom Oliver. Another great 
writer has, I imagine, depicted him at another famous fight. 
When William Hazlitt went down on the Bath Mail to see 
the fight between Big Bill Neate and the terrible Gaslight 
Man, he described one of his companions: ‘‘ Tom Turtle, 
the trainer, sat before me on the Coach-box, with whom I 
exchanged civilities as a gentleman going to the fight. 
My friend the trainer was confined in his topics to fighting 
dogs and men, to bears and badgers; beyond this he was 
quite ‘ chapfallen,’ had not a word to throw at a dog, and 
indeed very wisely fell asleep, when any other game was 
started.”? Probably Thurtell lost his money over that fight, 
for nearly all the “‘ knowing ”’ ones were backing the Gas, and 
it was only Mr. John Gully, cool and unruffled, who saw with 
clear eyes, and preferred the 14 stone of his fellow-country- 
man from Bristol to the 12 stone of the Londoner. 


§ 2 


In the circle of Thurtell’s acquaintance at this time were 
three persons who come into the story of the murder and 
deserve a more particular introduction—William Weare, 
William Probert and Joseph Hunt. Weare was, as the 
picturesque Mr. Thornbury tells us, ‘a little dressy, dark, 
flashy man with high cheek-bones and whiskers growing 
towards the corners of his mouth,” and he lived, as we know, 
in Lyon’s Inn. He has always been supposed to have been 
a solicitor, but Mr. Watson strips him of this last rag of 
respectability, and says that he had been a waiter. At any 
rate, he was a cheat and a blackleg, who lived by sharping 
at billiards and cards. Thurtell always declared that 
Weare had robbed him of {£300 at the game of Blind Hooky, 
and had then refused to lend him £5, telling him to “ go 
a-thieving for it as he (Weare) did.’”’ ‘‘I do not forget this 
treatment,’’ added Thurtell, and it may be that he had a 
grudge against Weare, though at best it was a case of 
diamond cut diamond, and he knew well enough that he was 
playing with a sharper. It is said that Weare arranged a 
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‘“‘ cross’ in the fight between Randall and Martin, and let 
Thurtell have some of the plunder by way of reconciliation. 
However that may be, there was a better reason than 
revenge for killing Mr. Weare, since, being a professional 
gambler, he was believed to carry large sums of money 
about him in a hidden pocket. 

William Probert had married a lady with a little money. 
He had been a fraudulent bankrupt, a wine merchant, an 
illicit distiller, and a schemer of “‘long firm” frauds, and 
after saving his neck by betraying Thurtell, he was finally 
hanged for horse-stealing. He was an infamous brute with 
no kind of redeeming quality. 

Joseph Hunt could sing a good song at a jovial gathering. 
He had tried public-house keeping, he was an agent and go- 
between for Probert in the “long firm” business. He was 
a poor invertebrate creature, a born hanger-on, who thought 
chiefly of drinking and of preening his bushy black whiskers. 
He seems to have been something of a butt among his 
associates, and must have come near to being feeble-minded. 
He had neither sense nor courage, and after the murder was 
in such a state of nervous excitement that he could do 
nothing but babble boastfully of himself and his friends as 
‘“‘ Turpin lads.” 

‘‘ Ah, Joe,”’ said Thurtell to him on his last day, “‘ if you 
had but kept your own counsel, this would not have hap- 
pened,” and it was part of Thurtell’s reckless stupidity to 
have such a confederate, for he was bound to “ blow the 
gaff’? either willingly or by accident. 

In the autumn of 1824 Thurtell, Probert and Hunt were, 
as ever, in want of money, and had other cares on their 
hands as well. Thurtell and his brother Thomas had 
appeared before Mr. Justice Park, who was afterwards to 
try John for murder, in an action against an insurance 
company. There had been a highly suspicious fire in a 
warehouse belonging to them, and the company had refused 
to pay. This action the Thurtells won, but the company 
did not give up the fight, and indicted them for conspiracy. 
The Thurtells had not found bail, and were keeping out of 
the way. 

For this purpose there was no better place than Gills Hill 
Cottage, of which Probert had a lease. It was, in the 
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language of the Newgate Calendar, “ well situate for being the 
haunt of outlaws.”’ Gills Hill Lane was one of an intricate 
network of lanes that lay some three miles to the north of 
Elstree, in Hertfordshire, in an angle between the Watford 
and St. Albans roads. It was, to return to the Newgate 
Calendar, ‘‘ a dismal ravine. The very approach to it looks 
as if one were threading the mazes of those subterranean 
labyrinths in which banditti were used to dwell. Beneath 
hedges which meet overhead, and through which there is 
hardly one point of escape, it twines along for about three- 
quarters of a mile, at the end of which it assumes a character 
even more dark and gloomy.” 

The cottage itself looks in the old prints pleasant and 
pretty enough ; it had a garden and a little pond. Probert 
and his gang used it, as we should now say, as a week-end 
cottage, and were constantly driving up and down between 
it and London. On Friday, October 24th, it was already full 
almost to overflowing with Mrs. Probert, her sister, Miss 
Noyes, to whom Thurtell was believed to be paying his 
addresses, and the children of Thomas Thurtell. However, 
‘‘when there is room in the heart there is room in the 
house,” and Thurtell, Hunt, Probert and, as he presumably 
im:gined, Mr. William Weare, were all to stay there as well 
that night. 


§ 3 


And now for the story of the drive there in the dark-green 
gig. It is pieced together from the confession afterwards 
made by Hunt before the magistrates and at the inquest, 
from the evidence of Probert and other witnesses at the trial, 
and from another unofficial confession made, as it appears, 
by Hunt to his solicitor. Hunt was a liar, and his word is 
in no way to be trusted, but this last confession rings toler- 
ably true, and adds several touches to the picture. 

Weare had told Rexworthy, the keeper of a billiard-room, 
that he was going down into Hertfordshire for a few days’ 
shooting with Thurtell. According to Hunt, Thurtell had 
lured him with a better bait than shooting, the story of a 
young gentleman who would make an easy pigeon to pluck. 
At any rate, Weare packed up a backgammon board, and 
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by Hunt’s account some cards and dice, which were not seen 
again, with his clothes; took his Manton gun and drove 
from his chambers in a coach to the corner of Cumberland 
Street. Hunt had obtained a dark-green gig and an iron- 
grey horse with a white face, and drove to the ‘‘ Coach and 
Horses ”’ where Thurtell was staying. He had also brought 
a sack, which he put in the gig. Probert looked at the sack 
and said, ‘‘ I am sure this is not a six-bushel sack—this will 
not be large enough for him,’”’ but Thurtell said they must 
make shift with it, and drove offalone. He picked up Weare, 
and later two men in drab coats were seen by the horse 
patrol near Edgware driving a grey horse with a white face 
very fast and on the wrong side of the road. 

Meanwhile, Probert and Hunt, after a glass of punch, 
had started off in Probert’s gig, and were ahead of the other 
two on the road. They stopped in Oxford Street to buy a 
loin of pork, and again at a public-house in the Edgware 
Road for a glass of brandy. At Edgware they stopped at a 
corn chandler’s, and while in the shop saw Thurtell and Weare 
drive by. At the ‘“ Artichoke Inn” at Elstree they drank 
several more glasses of brandy and water. It appears that 
the original plan was that Probert and Hunt should lead the 
way, but what with the darkness and the brandy they let 
Thurtell get ahead of them. At a bend in the road Hunt 
was dropped, presumably to stand by and help in the 
murder, and Probert went on alone. Hunt waited a con- 
siderable time, and then Probert came back singing, ‘“‘ Bright 
chanticleer proclaims the dawn,” and said, ‘‘ It is all over; 
Jack has killed him.” They went on together to the cottage 
and found Thurtell, who showed them Weare’s gold watch 
and told them that he had put the body behind the hedge. 
Thurtell had driven the gig down the lane past the cottage. 

‘“‘ Damn my eyes, Jack,” said Weare, looking at the dark 
lane, ‘‘ here’s a pretty place to cut a man’s throat if you want 
to get rid of him.’”’ Almost immediately afterwards Thurtell 
distracted Weare’s attention for a moment and shot him in 
the face. 

‘‘ When I first shot him,” he said, ‘‘ he jumped out of the 
gig and ran like the devil up the lane, singing out that he 
would deliver all he had won off me, if I would only spare his 
life. I jumped out of the gig and ran after him. I got him 
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down and began to cut his throat, as I thought, about the 
jugular vein, but could not stop ‘his singing out. I then 
jammed the pistol into his head. I saw him turn round ; 
then J knew I had done him. Joe, you ought to have been 
with me, for I thought at one time that he would have got 
the better of me. Those damned pistols are like squibs ; 
they are of no use.”’ 

Murder or no murder, the pork must be cooked, and Hunt 
must be introduced to the ladies as the singer they had so 
often heard of. Then Probert said that while supper was 
cooking they would go out and see a neighbour, Mr. Nicholls. 
They did not go to Mr. Nicholls, but down the lane. There, 
sure enough, was the body, thrust through the hedge, the 
throat wrapped in Thurtell’s shawl. They searched the 
pockets and found no more than four five-pound notes. It 
seems likely that Thurtell had rifled the body first, and so, as 
Sir Walter Scott said, had “‘ bucketed his pals.’’ No doubt 
Probert and Hunt thought so, but, if they did, they were too 
much frightened of Thurtell to complain, and there is this to 
be said, that if Thurtell had got Weare’s secret hoard, no one 
ever discovered what he did with it. 

It was decided to leave the body till later that night, and 
to come early in the morning to search for Thurtell’s penknife 
and pistol, which he had lost. Meanwhile supper was 
ready. Hunt and Probert ate five pork chops apiece, and 
as the party grew more mellow Thurtell threw round Mrs. 
Probert’s neck the gold chain of Weare’s watch. Hunt 
sang several songs, including Probert’s favourite, ‘‘ Betsy !” 
and at twelve the ladies went to bed, after Miss Noyes had 
got up a fresh bottle of rum. 

Mrs. Probert, however, did not go to bed. She was filled 
with vague uneasiness, and crept down the stairs to listen. 
She heard the burning of papers and whispering. Somebody 
sald, " They fit you very well.” They were trying on the 
dead man’ s clothes. Later, again, she saw two men go with 
a light to the stable and bring out the horse, and still ater 
heard a curious noise. Peeping out once more, she saw the 
two men dragging something heavy in a sack across the 
garden, and there came a hollow sound—" I can t describe 
it ; 1t was like a heap of stones thrown into a pit,” she said. 
Probert and Thurtell had gone back to the lane, leaving 
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Hunt to watch, and had thrown the body over the horse. 
They dragged it through the garden, weighted it with stones 
and threw it into the pond, keeping the feet down with a 
string made fast to a particular spot on the bank. Probert 
then went up to bed and tried to lull his wife’s suspicion. 
The other two lay down in their clothes in the parlour. 


§ 4 


At six o’clock on the next morning (Saturday, the 25th) 
two labourers, John Harrington and Richard Hunt, came to 
work in Gills Hill Lane. Ten minutes later there came two 
gentlemen—a tall one in a white hat, and a short one with 
black whiskers. They seemed to have lost something, and 
were ‘“‘ grabbing in the hedge.” The tall man said that they 
had been capsized there in a gig the night before. They 
went away empty-handed, but when the labourers searched 
in their turn, they found a hole in the hedge with much blood 
about, a broken penknife, and a pistol with blood and hair 
upon it. 

Soon Mr. Nicholls, the road surveyor, came along, and 
the labourers handed him over the pistol, and showed him 
the blood in the hedge. He remarked that he feared some- 
thing very bad had taken place there, but did no more that 
day. This was the more remarkable because late in the 
afternoon he met a farmer, Philip Smith, who had some- 
thing to tell him. 

Smith, with his wife and a friend, had, on the night before, 
been passing some 250 yards away from the spot where the 
pistol was found, had heard the wheels of a gig drive fast, 
a shot and then groans and cries. He had thought he 
would go and see, and then he had thought better of it and 
passed on his way, but he now told Mr. Nicholls all about it. 
On the Sunday Mr. Nicholls jocosely asked Probert ‘‘ what 
the deuce ”’ he and his friends had been doing with a pistol 
on Friday night. On the Monday he had another look at 
the pistol, On Tuesday, as the magistrates at Watford 
were sitting, he thought he would go and tell them about it, 
and the magistrates at once sent for a Bow Street runner. 

Meanwhile there had been much coming and going at the 
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cottage. Thomas Thurtell had come down and gone away 
again with his children and Miss Noyes. Hunt and John 
Thurtell had been up and down repeatedly. On Monday 
they arrived for supper, and on that night they took the 
body from the pond and removed it in Thurtell’s gig to 
another pond some three miles away, called the Hill Slough. 
They had not much time to spare, for the magistrates had 
no doubt whom they should suspect; by Wednesday, 
Probert, Hunt, who had shaved off his black whiskers, and 
the two Thurtells were all in custody. 

There was, humanly speaking, no doubt that some of 
these prisoners had murdered somebody, and very little 
doubt who that somebody was, for Rexworthy had told how 
Weare had been going to shoot with Thurtell and was now 
missing. Some of Weare’s belongings had been found in 
Hunt’s rooms. But there was no body, and no search could 
produce one. Jt is curious to reflect that if the three 
murderers had kept their nerve, and their faith to one 
another, they might have got off scot-free, for the Hill 
Slough might never have been thought of. The magis- 
trates held an inquiry, and Thurtell was examined, and 
denied all knowledge of the affair. After he had been asked 
about a pistol found on him by Ruthven, the Bow Street 
runner, its fellow, found in the lane, was produced before 
him. In the words of 7he 7imes, which certainly forsook 
its tradition of sobriety on this occasion, ‘‘ his complexion, 
naturally sallow, assumed a deadly pallor, and he appeared 
to shudder and shrink backwards at the sight of the weapon.”’ 
Still the magistrates had gained nothing material to their 
purpose, when, in an ill moment for Thurtell, there appeared 
to assist them in their inquiries a certain Mr. Noel, « solicitor 
who had acted for Weare and knew Thurtell and Hunt. 
Knowing his men, and being not overburdened with scruples, 
he knew how to find the body. It is not very clear what, if 
any, authority Noel had from the magistrates, or what 
exactly he promised Hunt. He took him aside and said, 
“Mr. Hunt, for God’s sake tell the magistrates whatever you 
know of this murder, and in all probability you will be 
admitted as evidence.’ Hunt wavered for some time, but 
in the end, apparently believing he had a promise of his life, 
said he would point out the place where the body was 
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hidden. Slap came Mr. Noel’s hand on the table. ‘‘ That’s 
all we want,” he cried, and from that moment Thurtell was 
a dead man. 

On October 3oth Hunt led the searchers to the Hill Slough, 
which was over three miles from Gills Hill Cottage, and from 
the soft mud at the bottom they dragged Weare’s body, naked 
and wrapped in a sack. On the following day the inquest 
began, and Probert expressed the wish to give evidence. Hunt 
first told his story, which was clearly a mass of equivocations. 
He endeavoured to show that he had had no hand in the 
murder, nor in the conspiracy, nor any suspicion that it was 
going to be committed. One of his clumsiest lies was to the 
effect that the money he had received as his share of the loot 
from Weare’s body was paid him “ for his professional ser- 
vices’ in singing to the company at the cottage. Next 
came Probert, who likewise tried to exculpate himself at 
the expense of the other two. One grim touch he added to 
the story. When on the day after the murder Hunt ap- 
peared ina buff waistcoat and black handkerchief of Weare’s, 
Thurtell said, ‘“‘See how my Joseph is dressed up to-day. 
Don’t he cut a fine figure!’ Soon after this point the 
coroner stopped Probert from saying anything further. Mr. 
Noel, having got what he wanted out of Hunt, pointed out 
that his confession was in many respects false, as it certainly 
was, and might be rejected and Hunt himself committed for 
trial. The foreman of the jury said that Hunt was a “‘ cold- 
hearted villain, the most guilty of all,” and a verdict was 
found against Thurtell as principal, Hunt and Probert as 
accessories before the fact. 

The Hertford Bench continued its inquiries, and Mrs. 
Probert, her sister and brother were arrested. Mrs. Probert 
disclosed the gold watch and chain, and Thomas Thurtell 
told of various ill-doings of his brother’s. There was a 
general sauve gui peuf among the members of the gang. 
Incidentally, Hunt in his unofficial confession declares 
that Thomas Thurtell knew all about the crime, both 
before and after. In his evidence at the trial he admitted 
that he had seen the pistols and heard Hunt say to Probert, 
** Bill, will you be in it?” It is hard to believe that he 
did not know. 
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Meanwhile the body of Weare had been buried in Elstree 
Churchyard at dead of night with every circumstance of 
lurid melodrama. A raging wind had dropped suddenly ; 
the branches of the dark trees that overhung the grave did 
not stir, there was no sound but the solemn tolling of the 
bell ; everything was pitch black save where the light of a 
lantern flickered on the clergyman’s surplice, and 7he Times 
regaled its readers with five columns devoted to the scene. 
John Bull was now in the full swing of his ‘“‘ gambols.” 
Tilburys and barouches poured down into Hertfordshire. 
The landlord of Gills Hill Cottage reaped a harvest by 
charging gate-money to the curious. Everybody was 
anxious on any pretext to call on Mr. Thurtell in his quarters 
at Hertford Jail, from Mr. Pierce Egan of ‘‘ Boxiana”’ and 
“Tom and Jerry,’ who came to see an old comrade with a 
view to turning an honest penny, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who wanted to make a cast of so interesting ahead. Nor was 
Thurtell averse from talking. His “ sullen low love of fame,” 
as Egan rather ungratefully calls it, made notoriety pleasant 
whatever the price. ‘‘ What a piece of work this affair has 
made, ain’t it?’ he exclaimed, and then realising what was 
expected of him sighed over his feelings and his aged father. 

The managers of the Surrey Theatre saw a great oppor- 
tunity. Anticipating Mr. Vincent Crummles’s advice as to 
the London plan, the real pump and the two washing-tubs, 
they secured the original green gig and the bald-faced horse, 
and wrote a play round them. It was called 7he Gamblers, 
and followed closely the story of the crime, beginning with 
a scene in which Frankly wins large sums from Woodville 
at hazard, and ending with the death of Frankly after recog- 
nising his murderers. This play was withdrawn by order of 
the Court, to resume its run after Thurtell’s execution, but 
trial by newspaper was carried on unblushingly, and broad- 
sheets had an unexampled sale. 

On the 4th of December the judge arrived at Hertford and 
every inn was full to overflowing, but a blow awaited the 
sightseers. On the 5th an application was made for a 
postponement on the ground of the prejudice created by the 
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scandalous behaviour of the newspapers and the play at the 
Surrey Theatre, and the trial was put off till January 6th. 
On that day it began at eight o’clock in the morning before 
Mr. Justice Park. It was decided by the prosecution to 
admit Probert as approver, since if he were tried his wife’s 
evidence could not be heard. He was therefore formally 
acquitted, and while Thurtell and Hunt were in the dock, 
Probert, sleek and well dressed, with a pair of new gloves 
and apparently quite composed, was in the witness-box. 

The trial, as we read it now, is something of a disappoint- 
ment. 


‘‘Now, Mr. Andrews he did strive 
And Mr. Chitty, too, 
To save the wicked wretch alive ;: 
But, no, it would not do.’’ 


It was nota fair match. The dice were too heavily weighted. 
There was no real defence, and the result must have been 
a foregone conclusion. Nor did Mr. Justice Park add 
anything of distinction. He appears to us now rather a 
pompous, fussy, egotistical little man. His exaggerated 
reverence for the great name of Hale, his affected ignorance 
of the fact that ‘“‘ blunt ’’ meant money and “‘ nob ”’ a member 
of the upper classes, his constant talking about himself, seem 
all a little ridiculous. Yet it should be said that, leaving 
these superficial oddities on one side, he tried the case care- 
fully and fairly. He took infinite pains to tell the jury that 
Probert’s evidence was that of an accomplice (“‘A more 
infamous character never presented himself in a Court of 
Justice,”’ he said), and went through it step by step, and 
point by point, to show where it was corroborated and where 
it was not. 

Doubtless prisoners’ counsel did their best, but the cross- 
examination even of Probert and his wife is not to-day 
impressive. Perhaps the sting has gone out of it in a 
hundred years. Probert admitted various discreditable 
episodes in his past. As to the events of the murder itself, 
he was brazen. 

‘When you saw the dead body brought to your house, 
did you give an alarm then ? ’’?—‘“I did not.” 

‘‘'You received the parties into your house after the 
transaction ? ’?—‘“‘I did.” 
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“You supped with them and breakfasted with them in 
company with your wife on the following morning ? ’’—‘‘ I 
did.” 

“Were you sober then ? ’’—‘‘ I was.” 

There was not much to be done with him, save to show that 
he was an unspeakable wretch, and that no one had ever 
doubted. He only hesitated a little as to what he had 
told his wife. He ‘could not swear positively, but might 
have told her something.”’ 


§ 6 


Mrs. Probert followed. According to Thurtell in his 
speech she gave her evidence with “ disgusting affectation.” 
She was much agitated by questions as to her husband, but 
when told he had been acquitted of murder she exclaimed : 
‘*Oh, has he, has he? I’ll answer anything if he has been 
acquitted,’”’ and Mr. Justice Park replied over and over again : 
‘‘Pray compose yourself; pray, good woman.’ She 
told of the whisperings she had heard through the door ; 
of how Thurtell said that one Holding ‘‘ should be the next,” 
and another voice said that they must pretend “ a hare had 
been thrown up on the cushion of the gig’”’ to account for 
the blood. She was cross-examined as to how much she 
could see from her window of “‘ the dark walk ”’ in the garden 
and the stable door, and whether she could hear the whisper- 
ing distinctly, also as to whether when cards had been 
produced on the Sunday John Thurtell had not protested 
against this bad example to the children. On the whole, 
she does not appear to have been materiallv shaken. 

Thomas Thurtell told how Hunt had said: ‘‘ We Turpin 
lads can do it,” and ‘‘ We have been committing murder to 
be sure,” but, he added, ‘‘this was in joke.” He was 
cautioned by the judge, and made a bad witness. 

Ann Noyes, Mrs. Probert’s sister, followed with the story 
of the Friday night ; and Richard Addis, Probert’s young 
servant, spoke to blood on Thurtell’s coat and seeing him 
sponge it. Susannah Woodruff, the Proberts’ maid, gave 
one answer that has passed into history: ‘‘ Was the supper 
postponed ? ’’—“ I don’t know. It was pork.”’ 
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Then came a stream of witnesses from London and from 
the Edgware Road ; stablemen, ostlers and publicans from 
the ‘“‘Coach and Horses” and the ‘‘ White Lion” and the 
‘* Bald-faced Stag.’ Thurtell and Probert were well known 
along the road. Mr. Clarke, of the ‘ White Lion” at Edg- 
ware, had even recognised his voice in the darkness when he 
gave the whipman’s shout of warning as he dashed along 
the wrong side of the road. This Mr. Clarke tried to bow 
to Thurtell when he came into court, but Thurtell stared at 
him as if he had never seen him before. All these witnesses 
were fairly sure as to Thurtell, but they were more sure 
still about the bald-faced horse. That unfortunate animal, 
who was brought back to his livery stall much distressed 
and with the whip half-unravelled, had at least his revenge, 
for he did his share in hanging Thurtell. The horse patrol 
who had met the gig on the Edgware Road “‘ would know the 
horse again, but not the men,” and had in fact identified 
it. It had, said its owner, “‘ conspicuously a white face.”’ 

Thurtell protested twice that he was exhausted and could 
not make his speech that night. (Counsel could cross- 
examine witnesses but could not speak on the prisoner’s 
behalf.) The jury were, however, ready to go on; the re- 
maining witnesses for the prosecution were heard, and 
the court did not adjourn till very late. The next morning, 
after the witnesses had been recalled, came the great event 
of the trial, Thurtell’s speech. This appears to have been in 
part a hotchpot composed from the speeches of Charles 
Phillips, who was one of Probert’s counsel, and Thurtell 
had carefully committed it to memory. It seems a rather 
tawdry and rhetorical performance, but it clearly made a 
great impression. He stood in a “ firm, sustained and gr..ce- 
ful attitude,” and spoke in a clear and steady voice. It 
was his hour, and he was fully aware of it. While the jury 
were deliberating he said: ‘‘ What did you think of the 
conclusion ? Was it not very fine?’’ The artistic effect 
of the speech was to some extent spoiled by Thurtell’s read- 
ing long extracts from the accounts of other trials to show 
the fallaciousness of circumstantial evidence. They grew 
tedious to his audience, and even to himself, for he stumbled 
and mumbled over them. Only when they were finished did 
he resume his grand manner. He touched on his happy 
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youth, his kind mother, his fighting and bleeding for his 
country. He admitted that he had gambled, but, as some 
excuse, he had been robbed and cheated in business. He 
had ‘considered his commercial connection in the same 
light as he was wont to view a military mess, and his fellow- 
dealers as brother officers,’”’ only to find himself deceived. 
As to the case itself, he had little of any real substance to 
say. He criticised the evidence; he implied that he 
himself was lucky in that Probert and Hunt had not mur- 
dered him as well as Weare, but he suggested no coherent 
explanation of his own conduct. At last he came to his 
peroration: ‘‘I hope your verdict this day will be such as 
you may ever after be able to think upon with a composed 
conscience ; and that you will also reflect upon this solemn 
declaration which I now make—So help me God, I am 
innocent.”’ For the moment he was almost a great actor. 
‘The final word ‘ God,’”’ so wrote one who was present, 
‘* was thrown out with almost gigantic energy, and he stood 
after its utterance with his arms extended and his face pro- 
truded, and his chest dilated, as though he dared not move 
lest he should disturb the still echoing appeal.” 

Witnesses were called to prove that Thurtell was a 
humane man, and Probert not to be believed on his oath. 
Hunt was not equal to reading his own speech and it was 
read for him. It was briefly a plea that he had been trapped 
into a confession. The judge summed up lengthily and care- 
fully. The jury retired, but only for twenty minutes, before 
bringing in a verdict of “ Guilty.”? Mr. Chitty moved in 
arrest of judgment on the ground that the trial had begun 
on the Feast of Epiphany, but the judge would have none 
of it. Thurtell asked for a few days’ respite that he might 
confer with certain friends on his affairs, and was refused. 
The judge, in all too long an harangue, passed sentence, and 
Thurtell, with a last superb gesture, took the pinch of snuff 
that he had been holding ready in his fingers till the right 
moment. 


87 
Execution in those days followed quickly on sentence, and 
Thurtell had but two days to live. His conduct during that 
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time was “‘ manly and correct ”’ ; he finished the game with 
courage. One joke he permitted himself with the governor 
apropos the new scaffold with a drop. ‘‘ Why,’ he said, “ I 
understand that when you round people here, you put them 
in a tumbler (cart) and send them out of the world with 
‘Gee-up, Gee-ho’; but this is rather an ungentlemanly 
way of finishing a man.’ Otherwise he was quiet, serious, 
self-contained, and at any rate played the part of contrition 
very well. He shook hands with Hunt, who had been 
respited, told him that the past was forgotten, and asked 
that they might spend the last night in the same cell. Yet 
he could not refrain from that one reproach that if Joe had 
not lost his nerve, ‘‘ things might have been different.”” He 
was attentive to the chaplain, and regretted that he should 
never be able to read Pierce Egan’s account of the great fight 
at Worcester between Tom Spring and Langan. He ate 
and slept well, and said he had ‘‘ never dreamed about this 
affair.”’ Finally he asked who had won the fight. Someone 
went outside the jail to find out, and returned with the 
news that Spring had won after a punishing battle. ‘‘ Thank 
God!” he said. ‘‘ He is a very old friend of mine.” 

Hertford on that morning of the goth of January was full 
of jaded cattle, for many of Thurtell’s old friends had driven 
through at a heat from Worcester to see him hanged. At 
twelve o’clock Thurtell appeared on the scaffold. He bowed 
slightly to a friend in the crowd, otherwise he remained per- 
fectly still and silent, save to ask the governor whether he 
had ‘“‘ got enough fall.”” The governor answered: “I think 
you have, sir. Yes, quite enough.” He was still a gentle- 
man; the governor had called him “sir.” .. . 

Hunt was sent on board a hulk, where he sang to his 
fellow-prisoners the song he had sung at the cottage over 
the chops and brandy-and-water. He was afterwards 
transported to Botany Bay, and was living there when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne. 

One last word. Everyone has been brought up to believe 
that a witness at the trial described Probert as a gentleman, 
‘““ because he kept a gig.’’ Carlyle quoted it, and the word 
‘““gigmanity ” has become part of the language. Yet the 
researches of Mr. Atlay and Mr. Watson can find no trace of 
it. But this passage, it appears, did occur in the Morning 
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Chronicle: ‘‘He always maintained an appearance of re- 
spectability, and kept a gig.”” Andso the towering Borrow 
must share one minor pinnacle of his fame with an unknown 
reporter. Between them they gave immortality to John 
Thurtell. 


28 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF EDITH THOMPSON 


By MAx PEMBERTON 


In modern times no crime has aroused more intense interest than 
the brutal midnight murder of Percy Thompson in a London 
suburb. Behind the daily journeyings of his wife, Edith 
Thompson, to her work as a book-keeper, this strange woman 
lived a secret life of dreams and strong desire which was des- 
tined to bring both herself and her lover to the scaffold. Never 
has the old tragic tangle of three lives—husband, wife and lover 
—produced more enthralling letters than those written by Edith 
Thompson, under the spur of a guilty passion, to the man of her 
heart, Frederick Bywaters. 


HIS celebrated trial opened at the Central Criminal 
Court, London, on the sixth day of December 1922. 

The charge was that of murder, and it was preferred 
against a youth of twenty years of age, named Frederick 
Edward Francis Bywaters, and a woman of twenty-eight 
years of age, Edith Jessie Thompson, who was the wife 
of the murdered man. Bywaters was the admitted lover 
of the woman Thompson. 

At the outset the public interest in the case had not been 
considerable. The majority thought it a mere sordid story 
of murder and adultery, related in a dreary suburb, and 
concerning people of little importance in the great world 
of affairs. This view was, in some measure, changed by 
the tongue of rumour which was loosed after the police-court 
proceedings; and so did the volume of gossip increase that 
the actual opening of the trial at the Central Criminal 
Court discovered an audience which included many of our 
foremost writers and not a few of our public men. 

These people had heard that Edith Jessie Thompson 
was a woman of such remarkable force of character and 
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such strange personal charm that the case was likely to 
become as famous as any the Courts had heard for many 
years—and so they came to hear it, and listened patiently 
to the recital of a drama which might have come from 
the pen of a great writer rather than from the lips of a 
prosecuting counsel for the Treasury. 

Briefly stated, the case against the woman and her lover 
was this: 


On the night of October 3-4, a shipping clerk named 
Percy Thompson had taken his wife to the Criterion Theatre, 
and returned with her afterwards by train to the suburb 
of Ilford, where the couple lived. They reached the local 
station about midnight and set off to walk to Kensington 
Gardens, where their own house stood; but as they were 
going down a long and dreary thoroughfare named the 
Belgrave Road, a man came out of the darkness and stabbed 
Percy Thompson viciously in the neck. Immediately 
afterwards the agitated wife appealed to some passers-by 
for help, and then sought medical aid. When, however, 
they returned to Percy Thompson’s side, he was dead. 

Upon these facts the Crown charged Edith Jessie Thomp- 
son and Frederick Bywaters with murder; preferring also 
against the woman the further counts: (1) That she did 
solicit and endeavour to persuade and did propose to 
Frederick Bywaters to murder Percy Thompson ; (2) That 
she did unlawfully solicit and incite Frederick Bywaters un- 
lawfully to conspire with her to murder Percy Thompson ; 
(3) That she did administer to and cause to be taken by 
Percy Thompson certain poison or other destructive thing 
unknown with intent to murder the said Percy Thompson ; 
(4) That she did administer a destructive thing with intent 
to murder; (5) That she did administer to and cause to 
be taken a certain destructive thing, namely, broken glass, 
with intent to murder the said Percy Thompson. 

Such was the case which came before Mr. Justice Shearman 
on the sixth day of December in the year 1922. The im- 
portance of it was marked by the appearance of the Solicitor- 
General with Mr. Travers Humphreys and Mr. Roland 
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Oliver for the Crown; while for Frederick Bywaters, Mr. 
Cecil Whiteley, K.C., had Mr. Huntly Jenkins and Mr. 
Myles Elliott with him; and for Edith Thompson, Sir 
Henry Curtis Bennett, K.C., had Mr. Walter Frampton 
and Mr. Ivor Snell. 

The trial opened with a protest, Mr. Cecil Whiteley 
rising to submit that the two prisoners should not be tried 
together ; and when this was overruled, Sir Henry Curtis 
Bennett protested in his turn against the use of certain 
letters which Edith Thompson had written to Frederick 
Bywaters. Again the learned counsel failed to find support, 
and so the case proceeded and a story most remarkable 
was unfolded. 


§ 2 


Who were the people concerned in this most amazing 
story of passion and of murder ? 

To begin with, there was Percy Thompson, thirty-two 
years of age, a shipping clerk to a city firm, with a very 
modest income and a scheme of life unlikely to attract a 
woman of passionate temperament or one who had dreamed 
dreams of a larger world than that of Ilford and its suburban 
gloom. A good, honest, plain-dealing man, no doubt, who 
was shockingly done by, but a difficult man, it may be, in 
his domestic relations, and most justly jealous of his wife’s 
known intrigues and of those which were suspected but 
unknown. 

Percy Thompson had married Edith Graydon in the year 
1915. She was four years his junior and had been employed 
for twelve months by the firm of Carlton & White, wholesale 
milliners, of Aldersgate Street. Her maiden name was 
Edith Graydon, and the fact that she was an exceedingly 
capable business woman, who earned a larger salary than 
her husband, seems to have fomented domestic jealousies 
from the outset. 

In the year 1920 this ill-matched couple went to live 
at Kensington Gardens, Ilford, and in the month of June 
1921 they spent a holiday at Shanklin in the Isle of Wight. 
Thither the young man, Frederick Bywaters, accompanied 
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them, and there the guilty woman first confessed her love 
for the youth who was to be her undoing. 

He was a finely built young man—the prison doctor 
declared that he had rarely seen a finer—and the fact that 
he was eight years younger than Edith Thompson but 
added fuel to the fire of her passion. 

Frank of face, with sturdy limbs, a fresh complexion and 
a high-pitched voice, this youth would have been physically 
remarkable in any trade or profession ; and when we hear 
that his ship was the Movea, we think of him at once as a 
sturdy sailor, though, as a matter of fact, he was only a 
laundry steward, and served the P. & O. Company in that 
capacity at the date of the murder. 

Bywaters, it appeared, had lived for a while with the 
Graydons, Edith Thompson’s people, at Manor Park, and 
thus the intimacy with Edith Graydon had come about. 
When she was married he renewed his acquaintance with 
her upon one of the brief vacations his sea life permitted, 
and so went to the Isle of Wight in June 1921, in the company 
of her and her husband. From this moment it was evident 
that the whole tenor of their lives was changed. The happy 
relations existing hitherto between Thompson and his wife 
were to exist no longer—and we cannot doubt for a moment 
that Bywaters was the cause, and that the advances he 
made to the woman—or she to him—were the whole cause 
of the disaster. 

They returned to London and, for a httle while, Bywaters 
continued to lodge with the Thompsons at their house in 
Kensington Gardens, Ilford. If Percy Thompson had 
suspected nothing at Shanklin, it is quite evident that his 
suspicions were aroused at home, and as early as the month 
of August a violent quarrel ensued, and the young man 
was ordered to leave the house. His ship sailed in September, 
returning in the autumn and leaving again in November. 
The intervening weeks saw the beginning of as remarkable 
a correspondence as the annals of secret and guilty love 
have recorded. A new Madame Bovary is now revealed 
to us, and we are confronted by a complex study of 
femininity which Gustave Flaubert would have been proud 
to create. 

Edith Jessie Thompson, book-keeper to a milliner, the 
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housewife of a shabby suburban villa, going laboriously to 
and fro between her suburb and Aldersgate Street : what 
sort of a woman was she ? 

One great writer, Mr. Filson Young, whose book upon 
this crime must stand for a masterpiece, describes her in 
words which cannot be bettered. ‘‘ There were,” he says, 
‘‘ people present at her trial who are connoisseurs in women 
and scholars of their character, and who are able to recognise 
behind the most sordid disguises the presence of that some- 
thing which lifts a woman out of whatever class she may 
naturally belong to and sets her in a class apart—the class 
of influencing, compelling, driving, beckoning women who 
have power over men, and, through them, over the world.” 

Undoubtedly she was this—but she was more. Those 
who saw her at the Central Criminal Court—of whom I 
was one—perceived in her such frequent and amazing 
changes of mood and of manner that we imagined the 
whole story of her life could be read in them. Sometimes 
we would say that she was sobbing, and the play of her 
shoulders and her wonderful neck would seem to support 
the assumption; but a moment later, she would look up 
swiftly when some word or charge arrested her attention, 
and we would see a face sunny with a smile or eyes which 
blazed indignation or denial. 

Never, I suppose, had that Court caged one who presented 
so difficult a problem to the artist. Sometimes the verdict 
would be that she was beautiful—or, again, that she was 
merely pretty. Then fatigue or fear would operate, and 
all her beauty would disappear as in a flash, and a hard, 
unwinning expression take its place. No two drawings of 
her show the same woman: the photographers do not 
ayree—she is the wife, the mistress, the theatrical star, but 
no two.«portraits are alike—and the enigma remains, so 
that we, impressed by her dominating passion rather than 
by her personality, think of the mistress before remembering 
the woman. 


§ 3 
The Solicitor-General named June 27th in the year 1921 
as a date of great moment in the story of these three lives, 
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‘‘ because, in Mrs. Thompson’s letters, it was mentioned 
as a date which marked a crisis or change in the relations 
between her and Bywaters.’”’ There followed the quarrel 
with her husband, and then that “ passionate and ardent 
correspondence between these two persons, which showed 
that they were engaged or intended to engage in an intrigue.”’ 
Mrs. Thompson continued to live with her husband, but 
henceforth she was to meet Frederick Bywaters secretly 
whenever he returned from a voyage, and to write him 
at length and extravagantly while he was away from home. 

No doubt the young lover responded in his turn, and 
we may imagine that his letters were not less ardent and 
passionate than her own—but, with two unimportant 
exceptions, these letters had been destroyed, so that we 
shall never know their nature nor the provocation they 
afforded the woman. 

Schooled in worldly wisdom, Edith Thompson knew well 
the danger of her written word, and while she burned the 
amorous evidences of her guilt, Frederick Bywaters appears 
to have kept all that had been written to him, and so the 
world was to hear more intimately, perhaps, of this intrigue 
than of any in the story of crime. 

‘ All these letters,” said Sir Thomas Inskip, ‘‘ were found 
in the possession of Bywaters by the police, and taken from 
his pocket or from his rooms on the day or day after the 
murder—or found in a ‘ditty’ box on the ship. There 
is one letter which I wish to read. It bears no date... 
it appears to have been written to Bywaters when he was 
some distance from the United Kingdom... after the 
running of the November Handicap of 1921, and the internal 
evidence in the letter shows that it was written before 
Christmas. In that letter there appears the following : 


“It is the man who has no rights who generally comforts 
the woman who has no wrongs. This is also right ; darlint, 
isn’t it P as things are, but, darlint, it’s not always going 
to be, is it? You will have the right soon, won’t you? 
Say yes.” 


The Attorney-General naturally dwelt solemnly upon this 
striking passage, and those who listened to him soon became 
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aware of his object. He was going to prove, as it were, 
out of Edith Thompson’s own mouth, the creation of a 
purpose, not only to terminate the “rights” of Percy 
Thompson, but to do so if necessary by the deliberate taking 
of life. In quick succession, he had quotations from this 
remarkable correspondence, and each seemed to progress in 
gravity towards that final deduction which must be over- 
whelming. Thus an early letter says : 


‘The time goes slowly enough in all conscience—I don’t 
seem to care who spends the money as long as it enables 
me to dance through the hours. . . . You’ll probably say 
I’m careless and I admit I am, but I don’t care—do you ? ”’ 


And again thus: 


‘The only one I have is the ‘ Dear Edie’ one written to 
41, which I am going to keep. It may be useful, who 
knows. . . . I’ve surrendered to him unconditionally now 
—do you understand me? I think it the best way to disarm 
any suspicion; in fact, he has several times asked me if I am 
happy now, and I’ve said ‘ ves, quite,’ but you know that’s 
not the truth, don’t you?” 


Even a more characteristic letter is this: 


‘“* DARLINT,—You must do something this time—I’m not 
really impatient—but opportunities come and go by—they 
have to—because I’m helpless and I think and think and 
think—perhaps—it will never come again. ... On Wed- 
nesday we had words—in bed—Oh, you know, darlint— 
over that same old subject, and he said—it was all through 
vou I’d altered. . . . About 2 a.m. he woke me up and asked 
for water, as he felt ill. I got it for him and asked him 
what the matter was, and this is what he told me—whether 
it’s the truth I don’t know or whether he did it to frighten 
me, anyway it didn’t. He said—someone he knows in 
town (not the man I previously told you about) had given 
him a prescription for a draught for insomnia and he’d had 
it made up and taken it, and it made him ill. He certainly 
looked ill and his eyes were glassy. I’ve hunted for the said 
drescription everywhere and can’t find it, and asked him 
what he had done with it and he said the chemist kept it. 
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I told Avis about the incident, only I told her as if it fright- 
ened and worried me, as I thought perhaps it might be useful 
at some future time that I had told somebody. What do 
you think, darlint ? ”’ 


¢ 


Sir Thomas Inskip described this passage as “‘ perhaps 
dark, but it was the first hight thrown in court upon what 
the prosecution meant by a ‘conspiracy to murder’” ; 
from this moment onward interest in the case quickened 
rapidly. Was it possible that this remarkable woman, 
passionately in love with a youth of nineteen years of age, 
had deliberately resolved at that time to poison Percy 
Thompson that she might be quit of him? The prosecution 
said “‘ yes,’ and said it emphatically. Letter after letter 
appeared to bear witness to the allegation. She begins to 
send her ‘“‘ darlint ’? gruesome cuttings from the newspapers 
which specialise in crime. ‘‘ Bella Donna,’ Mr. Hichens’ 
creation, the courtesan who married respectability and 
poisoned at the bidding of her Egyptian lover—‘ Bella 
Donna” is discussed intimately. We hear of newspaper 
extracts concerning ‘‘ Poison chocolates for University 
chief’’?; ‘“‘ Deadly Powder posted to Oxford Chancellor ”’ ; 
‘Ground Glass in Box”; ‘‘Scotland Yard called in to 
probe ‘Serious Outrage’”; ‘Girl’s Death Riddle”’ ; 
‘“ Tales of London Life ’”’; ‘‘ Visit to a Chinese Restaurant ” 
—all these figure and with them phrases upon which, it would 
seem, but one construction can be placed. 

Let us consider these extraordinary documents a little 
more closely and in the order in which the Solicitor-General 
unfolded them. 


‘‘ I suppose it isn’t possible for you to send it to me—not 
at all possible ; I do so chafe at wasting time, darlint.” 

‘“T ask you again to think out all the plans and methods 
for me. I wait and wait so anxiously now—for the time 
when we’ll be with each other, even though it 1s only once— 
for ‘ one little hour.’ ”’ 


Edith Thompson wrote this next letter on the 31st March, 
the day Bywaters sailed: 
‘After to-night I am going to dic... not really... 
but put on the mask again, darlint, until the 26th May - 
2k* 
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doesn’t 1t seem years and years away? It does to me, and 
I'l] hope and hope all the time that I’ll never have to wear the 
mask any more after this time. . . . This time really will 
be the last vou will go away—like things are, won’t it ? 
We said it before, darlint, I know, and we failed . . . but 
there will be no failure this next time, darlint, there mustn’t 
be—I’m telling you—if things are the same again then I am 
going with you—wherever it is—if it’s to sea—I am coming, 
too, and if it is to nowhere—I’m also coming, darlint. 
You'll never leave me behind again, never, unless things are 
different.” 


‘“Don’t keep this piece. About the marconigram—do 
you mean one saying ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ because I shan’t send 
it, darlint? I’m not going to try any more until you come 
back. I made up my mind about this last Thursday. He 
was telling his mother, etc., the circumstances of my 
‘Sunday morning escapade,’ and he puts great stress on 
the fact of the tea tasting bitter, ‘ as if something had been 
put in it,” he says. Now I think whatever else I try it in 
again will still taste bitter—he will recognise it and be more 
suspicious, and if the quantity is still not successful it will 
injure any chance I may have of trying when you come 
home. Do you understand ? I thought a lot about what 
you said of Dan. Darlint, don’t trust him—I don’t mean 
don’t tell him anything, because I know you never would 
—what I mean is, don’t let him be suspicious of you re- 
garding that—because if we were successful in the action 
—darling, circumstances may afterwards make us want 
many friends—or helpers, and we must have no enemies 
—or even people that know a little too much. Remember 
the saying, ‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ Darlint, 
we'll have no one to help us in the world now, and we mustn’t 
make enemies unnecessarily. He says—to his people—he 
fought and fought with himself to keep conscious. ‘ I'll 
never die, except naturally—I’m like a cat with nine lives,’ 
he said, and detailed to them an occasion when he was 
young and nearly suffocated by gas fumes. I wish we had 
not got electric light—it would be easy. I’m going to try 
the glass again occasionally—when it is safe. I’ve got an 
electric globe this time.” 
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‘“‘IT used the ‘light bulb’ three times, but the third time 
~—he found a piece—so I have given it up—until you come 
home. 

““Y don’t think we’re failures in other things and we 
mustn’t be in this. We mustn’t give him as we said. No, 
we shall have to wait if we fail again, darlint. Fate can’t 
always turn against us, and if it is we must fight it—you 
and I are strong now. We must be stronger. We must 
learn to be patient. .. . You said it was enough for an 
elephant. Perhaps it was. But you don’t allow for the 
taste making only a small quantity to be taken. It sounded 
like a reproach. Was it meant to be? Darlint, I tried 
hard—you won’t know how hard—because you weren’t 
there to see and I can’t tell you all—but I did—I do want 
you to believe I did for both of us. . . . I was buoyed up 
with the hope of the ‘ light bulb’ and I used a lot—big pieces, 
too—not powdered—and it has no effect—I quite expected 
to be able to send that cable—but no—nothing has happened 
from it, and now your letter tells me about the bitter taste 
again. Oh, darlint, I do feel so down and unhappy. 
Wouldn’t the stuff make small pills coated together with 
soap and dipped in liquorice powder—like Beecham’s—try 
while youw’re away. Our Boy had to have his thumb 
operated on because he had a piece of glass in it—that’s 
what made me try that method again—but I suppose, as 
you say, he 1s not normal. I know I feel I shall never get 
him to take a sufficient quantity of anything bitter. No, 
I haven’t forgotten the key I told you before. . . . If ever 
we are lucky enough to be happy, darling, I’ll love you such 
a lot. J always show you how much I love you for all vou 
do for me. . . . All that lying and scheming and subterfuge 
to obtain one little hour in each day—when by right of 
nature and our love we should be together for all the twenty- 
four In every day.” 


‘“Tt must be remembered that digitalin is a cumulative 
poison and that the same dose harmless if taken once, yet 
frequently repeated, becomes deadly.” 


‘“‘ Td like you to read Bella Donna ; you may learn some- 
thing from it to help us. Then you can read Zhe Fruztful 
Vine.” 
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‘* Darlingest boy, I’m trying very hard—very, very hard 
to B.B. I know my pal wants me to. On Thursday— 
he was on the ottoman at the foot of the bed, and said he 
was dying and wanted to—he had another heart attack—thro’ 
me. Darlint, I had to laugh at this, because I knew it 
couldn’t be a heart attack. When he saw this had no effect 
on me, he got up and stormed. I said exactly what you 
told me to, and he replied that he knew that’s what I wanted 
and he wasn’t going to give it to me—it would make things 
far too easy for both of you (meaning you and me).”’ 


“Then we were pals—this year we seem no further 
advanced. Why should you not send me something? You 
still have your own way always. If I do not mind the risk, 
why should you ? 

‘‘ From then onwards everything has gone well with our 
lives. Darling, I should not mind if I could feel some day 
I could make up to you for some of the unhappiness I have 
cost you—I feelit shall come right, but there is no conviction 
init. Why cannot we see into the future ?”’ 


‘““Darlingest boy, I don’t quite understand you about 
‘pals.’ You say, ‘Can we be pals only, Peidi? It will 
make it easier.. Do you mean for always? Because if 
you do, no, no, a thousand times. We can’t be ‘ pals’ only 
for always, darlint ; it’s impossible physically and mentally. 
... It must be still ‘the hope of all’ or ‘the finish of 
all.’ If you still only mean for a certain time and you think 
it best, darlint, it shall be so—I don’t see how it will be easier 
myself. . . . You sound very despondent when you say 
about ‘Time passes and with it some of the pain—Fate 
ordained our lot to be hard.’ Does some of the pain you 
feel pass with time? Perhaps it does—things seem so much 
easier to forget with a man—his environment is always 
different—but with a woman it’s always the same. Darlint, 
my pain gets less and less bearable—it hurts more and more 
every day, every hour really. ... Yes, darlint, you are 
jealous of him—but I want you to be—he has the right by 
law to all that you have the right to by nature and love— 


1Mr. Filson Young suggests that this probably means ‘‘be 
brave.” 
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yes, darlint, be jealous, so much that you will do something 
desperate.” 


‘“Darlingest lover of mine, thank you, thank you, oh, 
thank you a thousand times for Friday—it was lovely— 
always lovely to go out with you. And then Saturday— 
yes, I did feel happy. ... All Saturday evening I was 
thinking about you. . . . I tried so hard to find a way out 
of to-night, darlingest, but he was suspicious and still is— 
I suppose we must make a study of this deceit for some 
time longer. I hate it... . Don’t forget what we talked 
in the tea-room. [I'll still risk and try if you will—we only 
have three and three-quarter years left, darlingest.”’ 

Edith Thompson, then, is trying to find a ‘ way out.” 
Passion—the passion of the amorous woman for the 
boy of fine physical gifts—is evident in every line that 
she writes. She has won, and greatly she desires to keep 
her lover. 

Whether his letters did or did not incite her to a criminal 
act that the offending husband might be removed, we shall 
never know; but certainly she is willing enough in words, 
though of deeds there is no evidence. All that the prosecu- 
tion deduced from these letters is denied by the medica] 
evidence. No trace of poison whatever was found in the 
body of the unfortunate Percy Thompson. The “ ground 
glass’? she was supposed to have administered to him left 
no trace upon the organs concerned, and yet doctors could 
say it would have been impossible to have administered it 
without trace. There is not a jot or tittle of evidence to 
prove that the deceased ever swallowed tea which tasted 
bitter, or that his wife administered it. This plot to poison 
resolves itself in fact into a plot to hold and in keep—a plot to 
fire the imagination of a youth by tales of sacrifice—theplot 
of a desperate woman who saw a lover about to slip from her 
arms, and would risk all—in words—that she might still 
embrace him. 

We shall consider this aspect of the case again at a later 
stage. The letters carry us to a situation upon which we 
must now dwell. 
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§ 4 


Edith Thompson rejoiced in the possession of Frederick 
Bywaters as a lover, but their opportunities for gratifying 
their passion were few. In the year 1922, the young man 
returned to London on January 6th, and sailed again on 
January zoth; he was in England on May 2sth, but left it 
on June gth; he returned on September 23rd, but never 
again set foot on any ship. His brief home-comings were as 
paradise to the woman. They would meet as they could. 
Some of their meeting-places we shall never know, but they 
lunched and had tea together, and even made love in the 
shadow of that suburban house where the doomed man 
awaited her. And always they talked of the time when the 
husband would no longer have “ rights’? and they could 
pass halcyon days in each other’s company. Why, then, 
did she not walk away quietly from Kensington Gardens 
and set up a new home of her own? Why not, as one of 
the great counsel in the case asked me but recently, why 
not go, say, to Ealing or Kew and live with her lover, a life 
which few need have known or questioned ? The answer, 
unfortunately, is sordid, and has little relation to romance. 

Wildly as Edith Thompson adored her young lover, she 
did not appear ready to make any sacrifices for him. Part 
of the furniture at Kensington Gardens was her own and 
she earned good wages in Aldersgate Street. If she had 
gone away with Frederick Bywaters, undoubtedly she would 
have lost her job and Percy Thompson would have kept 
the furniture. Suburbia and the terrible fear of losing her 
lover constantly oppressed her mind. Her circumstances 
were as pitiful as those of Madame Bovary—and suicide 
was no way out for her, a lover of life and passion and 
dreams. 

Often must one pause, in considering this strange woman, 
to let imagination have its head and to ask what would 
have befallen her in other spheres. Think of her as a mere 
humble servant of a theatre and consider what opportunities 
would have been hers among the rich men who haunt the 
coulisses of the playhouse. She was not a moral woman— 
and she was ambitious beyond her station. As Mr. Filson 


a 
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Young has said, riches undoubtedly would have become 
her portion; we should have seen her at the night clubs 
and the great hotels—her pictures would have been in the 
illustrated papers, and she might have achieved a marriage 
which the town would have applauded but the peerage 
rebuked. All this would have been possible to Edith 
Thompson in the vicinity of Shaftesbury Avenue. It was 
wholly impossible at Kensington Gardens, Ilford. There 
she would remain because of the house, the furniture and 
the tongues which would clack. We may even doubt if 
she had any desire to elope with Frederick Bywaters at 
all. 

She did not desire to elope with him, and yet she had a 
passionate longing to be with him. When Percy Thompson 
remained unaware of what was going on, the course was 
clear for the lovers ; but, unhappily for himself, his suspicions 
appear ut length to have been aroused, and when Bywaters 
left the ship Aforea on September 23rd, the woman at once 
warned him that there was danger. 

Already she had received an anonymous letter in which 
it was suggested to her that she would be wise not to see 
her lover during his approaching stay in London; but this 
clearly whetted her appetite, and we find her waiting 1m- 
patiently for him to come ashore, and by the 25th day of 
September they have already met. Henceforth. however, 
the intrigue is to march with difficulty. They fear being 
watched. Percy Thompson is suspicious of the woman’s 
every movement. There is an appointment for October 
2nd, and they meet. The next afternoon finds them at a 
Fuller’s tea-shop, and that is the last hour of their secrecy 
they are ever to enjoy. 

What happened at that fateful meeting, we shall never 
know. She may have talked again of all their months of 
intrigue and desire, may have deplored her “ failures’? and 
spoken of some new attempt. Or, on the other hand, she 
may have pleaded with feminine design for that flight together 
which she had no intention of making and for that separation 
from her husband which her courage could not face. The 
prosecution naturally suggested to the jury that Percy 
Thompson’s death was actually planned at that humble 
rendezvous. I do not believe that it was so, for I am in 
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possession of Bywaters’s confession, made a few hours before 
his death; but the suggestion was fair and it had to be 
considered. If it be true, then the subsequent acts are 
complex and to be understood with difficulty ; if it be 
untrue, our task is easy, and we can say that the murder 
was merely a sudden and brutal attack which disappointed 
lust had provoked and drink had_made possible. 


85 


Bywaters asked Edith Thompson to go out with him on 
the night of October 3rd and she refused, fearing her husband. 
The pair separated, apparently in some anger, and she re- 
turned to her office and subsequently went to the Criterion 
Theatre with Percy Thompson, as she had said that she 
would do. Bywaters, for his part, appears to have 
wandered about for some time-.and then to have gone to the 
Graydons’ house, where he learned that Edith would be 
returning to her home about midnight, and, having got 
the information, he quitted these people just at eleven 
o’clock, according to the prosecution, and when next heard 
of is arrested (on the evening of October 4th) and taken 
immediately to Ilford Police Station. 

Yet in the meantime, a foul murder has been committed, 
and Percy Thompson lies dead in his own house, stabbed 
brutally in the head and neck by an assassin then unknown, 
but speedily to be discovered. 

He had arrived with his wife at Ilford Station just about 
midnight, and the pair had set out to walk home down the 
lonely Belgrave Road, when suddenly a man had leaped upon 
him violently, given him many blows, and vanished in the 
darkness. Such was the end of the romance of Frederick 
Bywaters and his mistress—such the terrible climax of 
this terrible story. 

Let us hear the witnesses who had the first intimation of 
the crime: 

Says Dora Finch Pittard : 

‘‘ A few minutes before midnight on October 3rd I arrived 
with friends at Ilford and proceeded to walk home by Bel- 
grave Road. When between De Vere Gardens and Ends- 
leigh Gardens I saw a woman running towards me—the 
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prisoner, Mrs. Thompson. She cried out: ‘Oh, my God! 
Will you help me? My husband is ill, he is bleeding.’ I 
asked her where he was, and she said he was on the pave- 
ment. J took Mrs. Thompson to the house of Dr. Maudsley 
at the corner of Courtland Avenue, and then I went back to 
Kensington Gardens, Mrs. Thompson being just in front of 
me. Finding a man lying on the pavement, I asked Mrs. 
Thompson what had happened to her husband, and she 
said: ‘Oh, don’t ask me, I don’t know. Somebody flew 
past, and when I turned to speak to him, blood was pouring 
out of his mouth.’ Mrs. Thompson was very agitated and 
incoherent.”’ 

Says Percy Edward Clevely : 

‘““T live at 62 Mayfair Avenue, Ilford. I was one of the 
party which included the last witness, Miss Pittard. While 
walking through Belgrave Road, we met the prisoner, Mrs. 
Thompson, who seemed to come out of the darkness, as it 
were. She spoke about her husband having fallen down, 
that he was ill, and she wanted help, and she asked where 
we could find a doctor. We went to Dr. Maudsley’s house, 
and on returning, we found the deceased lying on the pave- 
ment, with his back propped up against the wall. I asked 
Mrs. Thompson how it happened and she said she could not 
say—‘ Something brushed past,’ or ‘ flew past’ or words 
to that effect, ‘and he fell down.’”’ 

John Webber, examined by Mr. Roland Oliver, testifies : 

‘“T am a sales manager and I live at 59 De Vere Gardens, 
Ilford. About 12.30 in the morning of October 4th, just 
as I was about to retire to bed, I heard a woman’s voice 
saying : ‘Oh, don’t; oh, don’t,’ in a most piteous manner. 
On hearing that, I went out into the street and I saw two 
ladies and a gentleman coming towards me in the direction 
of Dr. Maudsley’s house. One of the ladies was running in 
front of the other two. After they had passed me I saw a 
match being struck. I went up to the place and found a 
man sitting against the wall. Mrs. Thompson was there 
alone with him, and I asked her if the man had had a fall, 
but she said she did not know. I asked her if I could be of 
assistance to her and she said: ‘ Don’t touch him, don’t 
touch him; a lady and a gentleman have gone off for a 
doctor.’ After that Dr. Maudsley came with Miss Pittard 
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and Mr. Clevely. I helped the doctor to undress the man. 
I heard the doctor ask if he had been ill, and where they had 
come from. She told him that he had not been ill and that 
they had come from the Criterion Theatre.”’ 

Cross-examined by Sir H. Curtis Bennett : 

‘“T have no doubt whatever that the voice which said, 
‘Oh, don’t ; oh, don’t,’ was the voice of Mrs. Thompson.”’ 

The doctor naturally was the next witness, and he told 
how he had discovered the dead man on the pavement : 

‘T struck a match and made an examination of the man. 
I first examined his pulse and found that he was dead. I 
should think about five or eight minutes would elapse from 
the time I was first called until I actually got to the body. 
When I examined the man, I should say he had been dead 
somewhere about ten minutes. Mrs. Thompson was in a 
confused condition, hysterical and agitated. . . . When I 
told her that her husband was dead, she said: ‘ Why did 
you not come sooner and save him ?’ ” 


§ 6 


So here was the man dead upon the pavement, and here 
was theend of this amazing romance. Edith Jessie Thomp- 
son need seek a ‘“‘ way out’”’ no more. Lust and brutality 
had found it for her. 

Of course, the police were soon upon the scene, and at 
three o'clock that morning the woman was examined by 
Sergeant Grimes of the K division. She protested that she 
could not say how her husband had been killed. ‘I only 
know that he suddenly dropped down and screamed out: 


‘Oh!’” Later on the Sergeant asked her if she had been 
carrying a knife in her handbag and she replied emphatically : 
“No!” the same answer being given to the question: 


‘‘ And did you notice anyone as you came along the Belgrave 
Road ?”” Unhappy woman ! 

Just think what might have happened if she had kept 
her head at that critica] instant and had said: ‘A strange 
little man with a hump on his back and a squint in his eye 
had come up and asked my husband for his money, and when 
my husband refused to give him any, he stabbed him.” 
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Who, as a great criminologist asked me the other day, 
who would then have heard of Bywaters or the letters ? 

Happily for the cause of justice, she had no such courage. 
They arrested her next day, and after one statement, which 
was a lie, she began to babble of Frederick Bywaters and 
so swiftly put the police on his track. ‘‘Oh, oh, God!” 
she cried, ‘‘ what canI do? Why did he doit ? I did not 
want him to do it. When we got to Endsleigh Gardens a 
man rushed out from the gardens and knocked me away 
and pushed me away from my husband. I was dazed for a 
moment. When I recovered, I saw my husband scuffling 
with a man. The man whom I knew as Freddy Bywaters 
was running away. He was wearing a blue overcoat and a 
grey hat. I knew it was him although I did not see his 
face.”’ 

Of course, Bywaters was arrested directly she had named 
him in the affair, was, in fact, taken at the Graydons’ house, 
where he had gone to talk about the murder; and he also 
began with a lying statement, accusing the dead man of 
great cruelty towards his wife, and declaring that he had 
left their house originally because the woman had been 
thrown across the room by her husband. The rest was the 
merest pretence—that he had visited the couple occasionally 
when he came home from sea, but that he was as innocent 
as a child where the murder was concerned. This attitude, 
of course, could not be maintained. The woman had con- 
fessed, and that was the end of it ; and we find him making 
a second statement on the following day, and its terms settled 
the matter. 

‘‘T wish to make a voluntary statement. Mrs. Edith 
Thompson was not aware of my movements on Tuesday 
night, 3rd October. I left Manor Park at 11 p.m. and pro- 
ceeded to Ilford. I waited for Mrs. Thompson and her 
husband. When near Endsleigh Gardens I pushed her to 
one sidc, also pushing him farther up the street. I said 
to him: ‘ You have got to separate from your wife.’ He 
said, ‘No.’ I said, ‘ You will have to.’ We struggled. I 
took my knife from my pocket and we fought, and he got the 
worst of it. . . . The reason I fought with Thompson was 
that he never acted like a man to his wife. He always 
seemed several degrees lower than a snake. I loved her 
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and I could not see her go on leading that life. I did not 
intend to kill him. ...I gave him the opportunity of 
standing up to me as a man, but he wouldn’t. I have had 
the knife for some time; it was a sheath knife. I threw 
it down a drain when I was running through Endsleigh 
Gardens.”’ 

Such was his statement, emphasising, as we know, merely 
the substance of the truth, but richly decorated with fabrica- 
tion. He did not argue with Percy Thompson—he did not 
stand up to him in fair fight. So much he confessed upon 
the very eve of his execution. Rather he leaped out from 
the darkness, stabbed his enemy viciously in the neck and 
then disappeared in a flash. That he said himself, and he 
should know. Had he said it in the witness-box he might 
have saved the woman’s life. 

Here I would observe that I have had this very knife in 
my hands, and that Percy Thompson’s blood was upon it 
when I had it. The people who sold it described it as a 
hunting knife—one carried in a sheath and commonly 
worn by seamen, to whom a long knife is a necessity. It 
was keen and long, and we can readily understand that a 
man stabbed in the neck with it, as Percy Thompson was, 
would not have many minutes to live. Indeed, he seems 
to have died almost immediately, as has been said—and 
because he died, Mr. Cecil Whiteley and Sir Henry Curtis 
Bennett were faced with as hard a task as must have con- 
fronted them in all their long careers. 

Firstly, of course, there was that terrible ordeal of putting 
the man and the woman into the box. Some have criticised 
Sir Henry for letting Mrs. Thompson appear as a witness 
at all; but this is to confess complete ignorance of her 
character, and as Mr. Cecil Whiteley himself declared to 
me—‘‘ she absolutely insisted and nothing short of a miracle 
could have kept her out.” 

But for such insistence we see quite plainly that Sir Henry 
might have challenged the prosecution to prove her com- 
plicity. He might have said: ‘‘ We took no part whatever 
in this murder; we did not conspire with nor incite the 
prisoner to commit it—it is for you to bring it home to us 
if you can.” 

I do not say that such a course would have saved her, 
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but undoubtedly it would have spared her the terrible 
questions which the cross-examination put to her. 

Those amazing letters—how Bywaters must have re- 
gretted that he did not do with hers as she wisely had done 
with his, and put them in the fire ! 

‘It would be so easy, darlint—if I had things—I do hope 
I shall.” 

What things, then, and for what purpose ? 

Reluctantly the admission is dragged from her that 
Bywaters had been sending her something “to injure her 
husband,” but firmly and calmly she swears that nothing 
had been given. She is many figures by turn but nothing 
long—pathetic, courageous, pleading, emphatic—but never 
hysterical, as her critics have said. And the picture of her 
changes to the eye most curiously, so that you see her young 
and very beautiful—or again, haggard and careworn, and 
you say that a man who knew her in one role might 
absolutely fail to recognise her in another. 

After all, the task was colossal enough, and even this 
great actress was not wholly equal to it. Had she been free 
to tell the truth, she might have given answers to some of the 
questions which would have astonished the court. What, 
for instance, if she had confessed that many of the references 
to “‘ ground glass ’’ and other poisons did not concern Percy 
Thompson at all, but were remedies to be taken by her for 
a purpose which was nefarious. She might have done so 
and with truth—though her counsel was most wiselv against 
the admission. ‘‘ We could not have put it before the world 
in such a guise,” one of them said to me, and I am sure that 
he is right. In my view her defence was masterly, and that 
of Frederick Bywaters not less so. All that could be done 
was done, and with an eloquence worthy of those who did it. 

Hopeless as the position obviously was, both man and 
woman struggled with it to the bitter end. They tried 
vainly enough to explain away the damning phrases. Their 
“disappointments ’”’ did not refer to Percy Thompson’s 
death, but to his unwillingness to get a divorce. Their 
refusal to wait any longer meant that eventually they would 
go to Australia together and so cut the Gordian knot. 
But neither Judge nor jury was impressed, and it was 
evident at an early stage that Mr. Justice Shearman took 
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the gravest view. When he came to sum up, he declared 
that it was an ordinary charge of a wife and an adulterer 
murdering a husband; but all who had heard it had long 
been of a different opinion, and many feel that in this 
respect his description of the case was not wholly accurate. 

As this wonderful drama unfolded, there were many 
speculations as to what would be its outcome. 

Counsel for the defence did not believe for a moment that 
Edith Thompson would be convicted of murder in the first 
degree. They thought that she, found guilty of the con- 
spiracy, would be given twelve years’ penal servitude. 
This is the sentence she should have received—for there is 
no longer a doubt that she should not have been hanged. 

Not, mind you, that it was necessary for her to be present 
at the actual moment of the crime to convict her and sentence 
her to the scaffold. If it really was proved that, because 
of her incitements, Frederick Bywaters struck Percy Thomp- 
son down, then she was guilty. But we cannot believe that 
this was so. Wisely did Sir Henry Curtis Bennett refer in 
his great speech to the atmosphere of a play or an opera. 

‘You have got to get into the atmosphere of this case. 
This is no ordinary case you are trying. These are not 
ordinary people that you aretrying. This is not an ordinary 
charge of murder. This is not an ordinary charge against 
ordinary people. It is very difficult to get into the atmo- 
sphere of a play or opera, but you have to do it in this case. 
Am I right or wrong in saying that this woman is one of the 
most extraordinary personalities that you or I have ever 
met ? Bywaters truly described her, did he not, as a woman 
who lived a sort of life I don’t suppose any of you live in— 
an extraordinary life of make-believe. She reads a book 
and then imagines herself one of the characters of the book. 
She is always living an extraordinary life of novels. She 
teads a book, and although the man to whom she Is writing 
is at the other end of the wide world—in Bombay, Australia, 
the Suez Canal—she wants his views regarding the characters 
in the books she has just read. You have read her letters. 
Have you ever read, mixed up with criticisms of books, 
more beautiful language of love ? Such things have been 
very seldom put by pen upon paper. This is the woman you 
have to deal with, not some ordinary woman.” 
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Truly she had lived in an atmosphere that was wholly 
false and glittered with strange lights. She sought to hold 
her lover by her melodrama, and was willing to pose as a 
poisoner in his sight if thereby she might win and hold him. 
Not incitements were her letters, but embroidered lies, and 
it is just to imagine that they had no more to do with the 
actual murder than the newsboy who sold the papers which 
recorded the crime. Unhappily for her, a jury could under- 
stand neither the melodrama nor the hidden meaning of her 
words. The Judge would accept no subtler views, Did she, 
in truth, know that Frederick Bywaters meant to murder 
her husband ?_ Few people now believe that she did. 

‘*T am not guilty—oh, my God, I am not guilty.” 

Her last words at the Old Bailey rang out terribly in 
Court, and they must still ring o’ nights in the ears of 
some. 


§ 7 


A few hours before he died, Frederick Bywaters made a 
statement which seems to tell the whole truth about this 
terrible case. He then declared that he was blind drunk 
when he committed the murder. He said that he was 
determined that Edith Thompson should go out with him 
that night, and that he pleaded with her to go when they 
were at the tea-shop together during the afternoon. Most 
unexpectedly she refused, saying that she was going to the 
theatre with her husband, and she refused to be turned 
from that purpose. He left her and got drink, and then 
went to the Graydons’, where he learned that she was at the 
Criterion, and this angered him the more, so that he got 
more drink when he left their house and finally resolved to 
go to Ilford Station and wait for her arrival. He had himself 
successfully followed the pair down the Belgrave Road. 
Suddenly, he declared, Percy Thompson put his arm round 
his wife’s waist, made a gesture of affection and was not 
resisted. The. act and its significance drove the drunken 
man to a state of fury. He leaped upon his victim, and 
there and then struck him down. Mrs. Thompson knew 
nothing of his being there nor of his purpose. ‘‘ They are 
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hanging an innocent woman,” he protested, and his protest 
rang true. 

Yet they hanged her on January goth, 1923, at Holloway 
Prison, and Bywaters upon the same morning at Penton- 
ville. Of these executions, Mr. Filson Young says in an 
eloquent passage : 

‘‘ He went to his death with firmness and assurance. She 
was taken to hers in a state of collapse and, I hope, of 
merciful oblivion. For, on the most sober consideration of 
the case, her execution seems to have been without other 
than merely legal justification, and to have been the result 
of a kind of frozen moral inertia which seized those whose 
business and responsibility it should have been to avoid 
an act that, though technically justifiable on legal grounds, 
was, in the considered judgment of public opinion, as essenti- 
ally unjust as it was inexpedient.” 

Let me add that the whole of Edith Thompson’s unex- 
ampled letters are to be read in Mr. Filson Young’s great 
book about this trial, and that all who have the leisure 
would do well to read them. 


BELA KISS, THE MYSTERY MAN OF 
EUROPE 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The following will be admitted to be one of the strangest, 

af not the strangest story ever told of any living person. Tt 

certainly has no parallel in all history, and at the same time 

ts but little known, because the police have made every effort 
to hush tt up for reasons that were obvious. 


N the early spring of 1g12 a tall, rather elegant man 

of exquisite manner, thin-faced, black-haired, with high 
cheek-bones and a countenance of almost Tartar type, 
arrived with his young and pretty wife from Budapest at 
the charming little summer resort of Czinkota, a few miles 
from the Hungarian capital. The place is much frequented 
by holiday folk on Sundays, it being a centre for excursions 
to Visegrad, Nagy-Moros and Budafok. The stranger, 
who was about forty years of age, was namea Bela Kiss, his 
wife being about fifteen years younger. After searching 
the district for a house he eventually took a rather spacious 
one standing back in a large garden on the Matyasféld road, 
in a somewhat isolated position, and for a few months lived 
happily there, going into Budapest alone about once or 
twice a week. It afterwards transpired that he had been 
a tinsmith in a large way of business, but had retired. 

The pair formed few friendships, for Kiss seemed a some- 
what mystical person, and had often been heard to discuss 
psychic subjects with his wife. He was also something of 
an amateur astrologer and possessed many books upon the 
subject, while his wife had a small crystal globe into which 
she was fond of gazing. The pair seemed a most devoted 
couple, and went about together in the small and rather 
dilapidated car which the husband possessed, and in which 
he often went into Budapest. 
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The wife was extremely good-looking, and Kiss was 
apparently extremely jealous of her. Indeed, he forbade her 
to make any male acquaintances. She was a native of 
Zimony, on the Danube, in the extreme south of Hungary, 
a place long noted for its handsome female inhabitants. 
According to village gossip, however, little Madame Kiss 
had a friend in a certain Paul Bihari, an artist of Budapest, 
who sometimes spent the day with her wandering in the 
acacia woods and picnicking together during her husband’s 
absence. The handsome young fellow was well known in 
the capital and especially at the Otthon Club, where 
Hungarian authors, artists and journalists assemble 
nightly. 


§1 


Matters proceeded in this manner for nearly six months, 
Paul being a frequent visitor to the house, and the pair 
making many excursions to the beauty spots in the vicinity. 
One evening, however, Bela Kiss on his return from Budapest 
found the house locked up. After waiting till near nightfall 
he broke open the door, and found, lying upon the dining- 
table, a note from his wife saying that she had fled with her 
lover, and asking forgiveness. In a frenzy of anger he 
burnt the note, and then rushing to a neighbour named 
Littman, who lived in the vicinity and who was one of the 
few persons with whom he had formed a friendship, told 
him of the staggering blow he had received. 

Next day all Czinkota was agog, knowing what had 
occurred. But it was only what they had long expected. 

Crushed by his disillusionment, the heart-broken husband 
shut himself up and became almost a recluse. He drove 
sometimes to Budapest, but he had no servant and did his 
own cooking and looked after his few daily wants himself. 
In fact, he became a woman-hater and devoted his time to 
the study of psychometry and mysticism. His eccentricity 
now became the more marked, but as months wore on his 
health appeared to be failing, until it was noticed that he 
had not been seen out for over a week, while the house 
appeared to be closed. Yet each night there appeared a 
light in his bedroom. 
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The neighbour in whom he had confided how his wife 
had deserted him began to wonder, so one day he called. 
The knock on the door brought Bela, pale, half-clad and 
very feeble. He told his friend that he had been ill in bed 
for some days. ‘The friend at once suggested that he should 
have somebody to nurse him, and that the village doctor 
should be called. At first Kiss demurred, saying: ‘ After 
all, if I die what matters? I have nothing to live for, now 
that my dear one has left me! ”’ 

The neighbour uttered comforting words, and eventually 
the doctor visited him—much against his will—and an old 
woman from the village, named Kalman, was left in charge. 

His eccentricity had, it seems, increased to a marked 
degree. In one room there were laid out carefully upon 
the table the clothes and shoes that his wife had left behind, 
and into that room the invalid forbade the old woman to 
enter. For nearly three weeks the village woman was 
most assiduous, and carefully nursed him back to health, 
until at last he became quite well again. So he paid her 
and she left, leaving him to the dull, isolated life which he 
had lived ever since his young wife had gone. 


§ 2 


Soon he resumed his business visits to Budapest, usually 
leaving the house in the afternoon and often not returning 
until midnight and after. Very naturally the woman 
Kalman was questioned by her friends as to the condition 
of the house of the poor grief-stricken man. It was also 
but natural that she should describe to her neighbours whit 
she had seen—how, though forbidden to enter the room 
where the erring wife’s clothes were displayed, she had 
entered it in secret while her patient was asleep, and passing 
through it had peered through the keyhole of the room 
beyond, where she saw five large tin drums ranged along 
by the wall. 

The old woman’s curiosity had been aroused by sight of 
these, and soon her friends, to whom she described what she 
had seen, suspected the eccentic, grief-stricken man to be 
in league with some illicit distillers who had their secret 
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factory somewhere in the neighbourhood. The gossips 
were naturally sorely puzzled to account for those big 
receptacles for fluid. Some laughed and said that he had 
a big store of wine bought at the previous year’s vintage. 
Littman, his neighbour and confidant, hearing about it, 
one day mentioned to him what the old woman Kalman 
had seen, whereupon Kiss laughed heartily and replied : 

‘‘ Well, that is really amusing! They think I am one 
of those who distil alcohol against the law and sell it in 
secret to the night cafés in Budapest—eh? Well, let them 
think so! I would be afraid to engage in such a dangerous 
trade, lucrative as it is. No. The fact is that I have my 
store of pctrol there. I bought it cheaply from a man who 
was about to be made bankrupt.”’ 

Quickly the truth went round the village, and suspicion 
was at once allayed. Indeed, a man of such exemplary 
conduct as Bela Kiss surely could never be engaged in any 
illicit transactions. 

Once Littman expressed surprise that he had not followed 
the runaway pair and divorced his wife. To this, Kiss 
replied: ‘‘ If they are happy in Vienna, as I hear they are, 
why should I wreck her life? I loved her more than any- 
thing on earth. So that is enough. I was a fool! That’s 
all!’’ And he refused to discuss the matter further. 

From that moment, however, suspicions regarding Kiss 
became increased. His many Journeys to Budapest were 
regarded as mysterious, and an evil-tongued woman who 
distrusted him declared that he practised black magic. 
He had drawn the horoscope of a woman of her acquaint- 
ance who believed in astrology, and thus a fresh theory 
was set up to account for his aloofness and eccentricity. 

Whenever he motored to Budapest, as he did twice a 
week, it was noted that he never returned until the early 
hours of the morning, when the whole village was asleep, 
The villagers heard his noisy, ramshackle car speeding 
through the streets homeward bound. Of money this 
retired tinsmith had plenty. The village policeman, who, 
by the way, had also had his curiosity aroused by the 
malicious gossip, struck up an acquaintance with him 
and soon discovered him to be a real good fellow, kind 
generous and hospitable. They often spent evening 
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together, for the representative of the law was, in addition 
to Littman, the only person he ever invited to cross his 
threshold since his wife’s flight. The constable naturally 
reported the result of his inquiries to his chief, and all sus- 
picions were set at rest. 


§ 3 


One wintry morning in January 1914, the exquisitely 
dressed Bela Kiss was seen walking with a pretty young 
woman, also handsomely attired in furs, about half a mile 
from the village, and this fact, which soon got about, gave 
rise to the theory that the disillusioned husband had fallen 
in love again. The gossips kept watch, but only on that 
one occasion was the lady seen. It was, no doubt, an illicit 
meeting, for the well-dressed lady had, it was known, come 
from Budapest and had spent the day with her admirer. 

About a month later a farmer driving from Czinkota 
to Rakosfalva noticed a man and a woman walking in the 
afternoon along a secluded footpath on the edge of a wood, 
and on approaching recognised Kiss arm in arm with a 
well-dressed young girl, to whom he was earnestly talking. 
The spot was nearly four miles from the village, and near 
by stood Kiss’s old motor-car, muddy and unwashed. 

Just about that time a strange story was told to the police 
of the Josefvaros quarter in Budapest by a young girl named 
Luisa Ruszt, daughter of a well-known draper in the Karoly 
Korut, one of the principal shopping thoroughfares. 

She said that one evening she had met a man in the 
Somossy variety theatre, and he had taken her next day for 
a long motor drive. On their way back to Budapest they 
had stopped at his country house and there had some refresh- 
ment. Afterwards they returned to the city, when he invited 
her to his flat somewhere near the Margaret Bridge. They 
had had dinner at a restaurant, when he told her that if 
she cared to go back to his flat he would tell her fortune. 
Like most girls she was eager to know her future, therefore 
she consented and went. 

On arrival he offered her some pale yellow liqueur which 
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seemed very strong, and then setting her at a table he told 
her to gaze intently into a small crystal globe. In fun he 
promised that she would see her future husband. 

She did as he instructed, and had been gazing intently 
for some time when she began to experience a strange dizzi- 
ness, probably due to the liqueur. Suddenly, on looking 
up from the crystal she saw in a mirror at her side the man 
standing behind her with a piece of green silk cord in his 
hand. It had a noose and a slip-knot, and he was about 
to place it over her head ! 

Sight of the changed face of her friend—a pale, evil 
countenance, with glaring dark eyes which had in them the 
spirit of murder—held her breathless. She fainted, and 
knew no more until she found herself lying beneath the trees 
in the Erszebet Park at dawn with all her jewellery and 
money gone. 

She described to the police, as well as she could, the man 
with his house in the country and his flat in the town, but, 
though some inquiries were made, ncither flat nor house 
could be identified, and they apparently dismissed the story 
as the imaginings of a romantic girl. 

Curiously enough, however, about three weeks later a 
very similar story was told by a young married woman of 
good family, and whose husband was a wealthy merchant, 
to the police of the Belvaros quarter of Budapest. The 
lady, who lived on the handsome Franz Josef’s Quai, facing 
the Danube, had met a smartly dressed man one Sunday 
morning as she came out alone after service in the Terezvaros 
Church, which is highly fashionable during the Budapest 
season. She was nearly run down by a passing taxi when 
he had grabbed her arm and pulled her back. Thus they 
became acquainted. They walked together for some dis- 
tance, when he told her that his name was Franz Hofmann, 
a jeweller’s traveller, and that he was greatly interested in 
spiritualism. She happened to be also interested in 
spiritualism, hence a friendship was formed. Her husband 
was away in Paris, therefore she invited him to dine at her 
house a few days later, and at the dinner she appeared 
wearing some valuable jewellery. while he, as a jeweller, 
admired it greatly. 

Later that evening Hofmann invited her to go to one of 
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the most select night cafés for which Budapest is famous, 
and she accepted. Afterwards, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he persuaded her to accompany him to his flat, where 
he would tell her fortune by the crystal. She went, and 
almost the same thing happened. She drank the liqueur, 
and he tried to strangle her. She fought with him, was 
overpowered, and when she came to her senses found herself 
in the hands of the police devoid of her jewellery. She 
had been found lying in a doorway unconscious 

This second story aroused the interest of the Budapest 
police, and inquiries were made, but neither woman could 
say where the flat in question was situated. They had 
been taken there, they said, by a roundabout route. The 
taxi had been dismissed in what seemed to be a cul-de-sac, 
and they had walked the remainder of the distance. They 
both described the interior in identical terms, and their 
description of the man left no doubt that it was the same 
individual in each case. 

Then, when a third girl told a similar story a fortnight 
later, and when a dealer in second-hand jewellery had shown 
the police a ring the description of which had been circulated, 
a real hue and cry was raised. But just at that moment 
war broke out, and the country was thrown into disorder. 
The police system quickly broke down, and every available 
man was called up to fight against the Allies on the side 
of the Germans. 

Bela Kiss was among those called up. He had been 
living a quiet, lonely, uneventful life, and as soon as the 
call to arms came he ordered from a blacksmith a number 
of iron bars, which he fixed inside the windows of his house 
to keep out thieves during his absence. Then, a week 
later, he left Czinkota and joined the colours. 


§ 4 


Eighteen months passed. He fought in Serbia, and 
once wrote to his friend Littman from Semendria, on the 
Serbian shore of the Danube, after a great battle had been 
fought. Littman, who was over military age, replied, but 
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the letter was returned some four months later with an 
official intimation that Kiss had died of wounds in a 
military hospital near Belgrade. Then the village gossips 
of Czinkota knew that the poor deserted husband, who 
had led such a lonely life, had given his life for his 
country, and his name was later on engraved upon the 
local war memorial. 

In the meantime, however, a sensational discovery had 
been made, quite by accident, of the body of a young woman 
in an advanced state of decomposition buried under about 
six inches of earth in the same wood of acacias wherein the 
farmer had seen Bela Kiss walking with a young woman 
Upon the finger of the corpse was a wedding-ring engraved 
on the inside by which she was identified with the young 
wife of a furrier in a large way of business in Vienna, who 
had before the war run away with a middle-aged man, 
taking with her a quantity of jewellery and the equivalent 
of two thousand pounds in money. She had left her husband 
and entirely disappeared, after sending a letter to a friend 
from Budapest. 

Inquiries were at once instituted, of course, and it was 
found that her husband had been killed within the first 
week of the war. Therefore, as far as the police—unfor- 
tunately a very inefficient service in those days—were con- 
cerned, they could do no more. But within three months 
yet another body was turned up by the plough in the vicinity 
The records of missing persons were inspected, and they 
found that the unfortunate woman was named Isabelle 
Koblitz, a niece of the Minister of Commerce, who was 
known to have studied spiritualism, and who had disappeared 
from Vienna in July 1913. 

The chief of the detective police of Budapest then began 
further inquiries. From Berne a report came that a wealthy 
Swiss lady named Riniker, living at Lausanne, had been 
staying at a well-known hotel in Budapest, from which 
she had written to her sister in Geneva, but had, in October 
1913, mysteriously disappeared. A description was given of 
her, together with the fact that she had a red scar upon her 
cheek and that she had a slight deformation of the left leg. 
Within three days the Hungarian police established the 
fact that the body of the lady was that which had, six months 
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before, been found in a disused well at Solymar, a little 
place about twenty milcs away, at which the festival of the 
Queen of the Roses is celebrated each year. 

The police now became much puzzled. Yet they did not 
connect the stories of the women who had gazed into the 
crystal with the discovery of the bodies of others. 

Suddenly an order to commandeer all petrol went forth, 
and all garages and private persons were compelled to deliver 
it over for military purposes and receive receipts for it, 
which the Government eventually paid. At first the com- 
mandeering took place only in the big towns, but after three 
months a further thorough ‘‘ comb-out’’ of petrol was 
ordered, and commissioners visited every village, including 
Czinkota. There they searched for petrol, whereupon the 
old woman Kalman recalled the fact that poor Kiss who had 
died possessed quite a stock of petrol. This quickly reached 
the ears of the commissioner, who went at once to the dead 
man’s house, broke down the iron bars, and found the big 
drums of spirit. From their appearance both the com- 
missioner and a constable suspected them to be full of 
smuggled brandy. Indeed, the constable obtained a tin 
mug from the kitchen in order to sample the spirit when 
they bored a hole. They did so—and found it to be crude 
alcohol. 

Further investigation, however, led to a most ghastly 
discovery. On cutting open the top of the big drum a 
quantity of female clothing was seen. This was removed, 
and beneath was the nude body of a woman bound with 
cord and so well preserved in the spirit that her features 
were easily recognisable. Indeed, around her neck was a 
thin red line, showing plainly the manner in which she had 
been murdered—namely, by strangulation with a cord and 
slip-knot ! 

And each of the other drums contained the body of a 
woman, each showing traces of strangulation. Upon these 
gruesome facts—perhaps the most horrible discovery ever 
made in the annals of the police of Europe—we need not 
dwell. 

Search of Bela Kiss’s belongings brought to light a number 
of receipts for advertisements inserted in several of the most 
important newspapers in Vienna and Budapest, and upon 
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examination of the files of those papers the advertisements 
in question were easily identified. 

One, which was repeated in ten different issues of the 
paper, read : 


‘‘ Bachelor: aged 40: lonely; good income from com- 
mercial enterprises averaging £3000 per annum, is desirous 
of corresponding with educated lady with a view to matri- 
mony. Address: De Koller, Poste Restante, Granatos, 
Budapest.” 


A number of other similar advertisements were traced by 
the receipts, all of which were either alluding to matrimony 
or trying to induce girls to learn their future. Indeed, 
when the police came to inquire at the Post Office in Budapest 
they found no fewer than fifty-three letters awaiting the 
mysterious De Koller undelivered ! 

In a Vienna daily newspaper the following advertisement 
was found: ‘‘ Know Yourself !—Those who wish to know 
their future and thus frame their lives should consult Pro- 
fessor Hofmann of Budapest. Write: Poste Restante, 
Vienna.” To this one advertisement there were twenty- 
three replies awaiting him, all from women eager to have 
their fortunes told. It then became plain that the fellow’s 
habit was to lure women possessing even paltry sums of 
money or modest jewellery, either to his flat in Budapest, 
or to take them out by night to his house at Czinkota, and 
there strangle them. The tin drums of spirit he evidently 
used in order to preserve the bodies of his victims until he 
could bury them in secret or otherwise dispose of them. 

A number of prisoners of war were at once set to work 
digging in Kiss’s garden and in the acacia woods, the result 
being that no fewer than twenty-six other bodies of women 
and girls were found at various spots. Over one hundred 
and sixty pawn-tickets relating to women’s clothing were 
found concealed under the carpet ot the dining-room, and 
by the recovery of the clothing and some jewellery, fourteen 
of his victims were eventually identified. They were 
mostly of women of the better class, and in every case had 
worn jewellery and had money in their possession when 
they had gone to consult him. 
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The method he adopted never varied. His first crime 
was committed by means of a cord slipped over the head 
and drawn tight ere his victims could utter a cry—thus 
adopting the method of the notorious Frenchwoman Gabrielle 
Bompard—and so successful was he that he always pursued 
the same course. Among the bodies recovered in the garden 
was one which was identified as the young wife who was 
supposed to have fled with the artist, Pau! Bihari. The 
latter was found in Agram, and when questioned by the 
police stated that one day, while at the house in Czinkota, 
Kiss came home unexpectedly, and after a fracas he left 
and had not seen the Jady or heard of her since. 

The monster Bela Kiss had, however, died of wounds 
received while fighting in Serbia, therefore the police hushed 
up the terrible affair, and soon the gruesome discovery was 
forgotten by all except the villagers of Czinkota. 

About a year later, however, Inspector Resch, of the 
detective force of Budapest, learned that a man closely 
resembling Franz Hofmann had been seen a week before 
by the girl Luisa Ruszt—who had had such a narrow escape 
while gazing into the crystal globe. At first he was not 
inclined to believe her, but so positive was she that she had 
actually seen him in the flesh, that the police officer decided 
to go to the hospital at Belgrade and learn details at first 
hand of the assassin’s death. 

On arrival he found that Bela Kiss had died from wounds, 
and he was given the dead man’s papers, which proved his 
identity beyond question. By mere chance the nurse who 
had tended him in his dying moments was still there, and 
naturally the inspector questioned her as to the end of such 
a callous and elusive criminal. 

‘But surely,” she remarked, “such a very frank and 
pious-minded boy could not have committed such awful 
crimes !”’ 

‘* Boy!’ echoed the inspector. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
Bela Kiss was over forty years old.”’ 

‘* Well, the Bela Kiss who died here was about twenty! ”’ 
was her reply. 

Again the surprised detective examined the identification 
papers, and saw that without doubt they were the genuine 
ones belonging to Bela Kiss of Czinkota. Hence the assassin 
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had, no doubt, exchanged papers with the poor young fellow 
who had died and been buried under his name. 

With this astounding knowledge Inspector Resch sped 
back to Budapest, and a thorough search was at once made 
for the assassin. The police of Europe were warned, and 
as it was believed that the assassin had fled to London, 
Scotland Yard became active, as well as the Paris Streté. 
But the fellow managed to slip through their fingers. and 
to-day they are still searching for him all over Europe and 
America. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF KONIGSMARCK 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


T is a curious fact that the story of Philip Christopher 

von K6nigsmarck and of Sophia Dorothea, the wife 
of King George I., was until recent years as Jittle known as 
any romantic story of queens that history has unfolded. 

It is quite true that William Makepeace Thackeray has, 
in his matchless story of Zhe Four Georges, devoted some 
pages to K6énigsmarck, and those not among the least 
brilliant of work abounding in brilliancy. But, somehow 
or other, this amazing romance escaped the notice of a 
romance-loving public for many years, and it was not until 
that admirable authority, Mr. W. H. Wilkins, of Clare 
College, Cambridge, published his very thorough book, 
The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, that the general reader 
really awoke to the magnitude and the interest of the story. 

Whether Providence was good to this little island in 
sending us the four Georges to reign over us may always 
be a debatable point. Few more worthless scoundrels have 
controlled the destinies of any kingdom; and if apology 
be found for them, it can only be in the fact that from their 
race came to us the great and good Queen Victoria and all 
that her reign has meant to us subsequently. 

But of the four Georges themselves few of us can have 
anything that is good to say; the third was probably the 
best, and the first and the last were the worst ; and in each 
case the magnitude of their baseness is emphasised by their 
treatment of the women who had the misfortune to be their 
wives. 


§ 1 


This narrative, however, is not an historical treatise ; it 


is an account of a base assassination. 
gor 
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To understand it thoroughly, we must look at a map of 
Germany and rediscover the fair town of Hanover and 
the smaller town of Celle, which in the main are the scenes 
of the drama we have to unfold. - These principalities 
were, as we know, the birthnght of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
by whom the first of the Georges, with or without the dis- 
pensation of Providence, came to us. Our interest, however, 
concerns chiefly a certain Duke George of Celle, who was 
the sixth brother of the famous William of Liineburg, and the 
one chosen to marry that an heir might be passed on to the 
worthy people whose money supported that modest household. 

This Duke George died in the year 1641, leaving four 
sons behind him, from the youngest of whom, as Thackeray 
has said, our own royal] Georges descend. 

Hear the same great author upon the life of this simple 
Court : 

‘* When the trumpeter on the tower has blown,’’ he says— 
‘* viz., at nine o’clock in the morning and four in the evening 
—everyone must be present at meals, and those who are 
not must go without. None of the servants, unless it be 
a knave who has been ordered to ride out, shall eat or drink 
in the kitchen or cellar; or, without special leave, fodder 
his horses at the Prince’s cost. When the meal is served 
in the court-room, a page shall go round and bid everyone 
to be quiet and orderly, forbidding all cursing, swearing 
and rudeness; all throwing about of bread, bones or 
roast, or pocketing of the same. Every morning, at seven, 
the squires shall have their morning soup, along with which, 
and dinner, they shall be served with their under-drink— 
every morning, except Friday morning, when there was 
sermon, and no drink. Every evening they shall have their 
beer, and at night their sleep-drink. The butler is especially 
warned not to allow noble or simple to go into the cellar; 
wine shall be served at the Prince’s or councillors’ table ; 
and every morning, the honest old Duke Christian ordains, 
the accounts shall be read, and the expenses in the kitchen, 
the wine and beer cellar, the bakehouse and stable, made 
out.”’ 

If this were the picture under the honest old Dukes, it 
became very different when Duke George died and his four 
sons proceeded to divide the spoils. 
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There were two principalities to be bequeathed, and these 
were taken by Christian Louis, who became Sovereign of 
Celle, while his second son, George William, the father of 
our ‘‘ uncrowned Queen,” got Hanover for what it was 
worth. The two younger sons, John Frederick and Ernest 
Augustus, were left, as it were, to live on allowances and 
their wits. ‘Two of these brothers, at any rate, had profited 
little by the austerities of their father’s Court, and seem to 
have resolved, immediately he was dead, upon a very different 
way of life. Indeed, George William and Ernest Augustus 
appear to have gone roystering about Europe immediately, 
engaging in discreditable amours in Paris and Venice, and 
learning ways of life very different from those which their 
fathers had known. 

‘It is too long to tell,’’ says Thackeray, “‘ how the four 
sons of Duke George divided his territories amongst them, 
and how, finally, they came into possession of the son of 
the youngest of the four. In this generation the Protestant 
faith was very nearly extinguished in the family; and then 
where should we in England have gone for a king? The 
third brother also took delight in Italy, where the priests 
converted him and his Protestant chaplain too; Mass 
was said in Hanover once more; and Italian soprani piped 
their Latin rhymes in place of the hymns which William 
the Pious and Dr. Luther sang. Louis XIV. gave this and 
other converts a splendid pension. Crowds of Frenchmen 
and brilliant French fashions came to his Court. It is 
incalculable how much that royal bigwig cost Germany. 
Every prince imitated the French King, and had his Ver- 
sailles, his Wilhelmshéhe and his Ludwigslust; his Court 
and its splendours ;_ his gardens laid out with statues; his 
fountains, and waterworks, and Tritons; his actors, his 
dancers, and singers, and fiddlers; his harem, with its 
inhabitants; his diamonds and duchies for these latter ; 
his enormous festivals, his gaming-tables, tournaments, 
masquerades and banquets lasting a week long, for which 
the people paid their money, when the poor wretches had 
it; with their bodies and their blood when they had none ; 
being sold in thousands by their lords and masters, who 
gaily dealt in soldiers, staked a regiment upon the red at 
the gaming-table ; swapped a battalion against a dancing- 
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girl’s diamond necklace; and, as it were, pocketed their 
people.” 

These habits and these things were carried by the brothers 
George William and Ernest Augustus from Paris and 
Venice to Celle and Hanover, and there, it would appear, 
they werc but little esteemed. 

Chiefly the bigwigs desired that George William would 
get a wife, and he, who did not like wives, was perforce 
compelled to assent to their wishes. A certain substantial 
lady named Sophia, the orphan daughter of the ill-fated 
King of Bohemia, was then living with her brother, the 
Elector Palatine of the Rhenish Province, at Heidelberg, 
and so the dutiful subjects of the Duke suggested that she 
would be a fitting bride to share the magnificence of his 
throne. 

As Mr. Wilkins has said, she was a healthy little body, 
decidedly good-looking, though she had not inherited 
the beauty of her mother, the ‘ Queen of Hearts.’’ Ap- 
parently Sophia, recognising that the years were not too 
kind to her, was delighted at the mention of the word 
‘‘ marriage,’ and immediately signified her assent to so 
pleasant a proposal. Unfortunately, before the voluptuous 
George William could lead her to the altar, he went again to 
Venice to revisit certain fascinating ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, and they persuaded him with but little difficulty that 
he was really totally unsuited for matrimony in any shape; 
so his youngest brother, Ernest Augustus, being very hard 
up and dependent upon George William’s bounty, was asked 
to take the bride in his place, and he appears to have made 
no bones at all about the matter. Neither did Sophia, 
when this somewhat staggering proposal was made to her. 
As long as she got a household of her own, a husband, 
diamonds, a palace and the fiddlers, she does not seem to 
have cared whether William or Ernest must lead her to the 
altar. So the subjects of Hanover were satisfied, the lady 
was married, and George William was left to his dice and 
his dancers. In due course a child was born to the happy 
pair—the future Elector of Hanover—and he, as we know, 
was George the First of England. 

Quite content with this arrangement, we next find George 
William himself embroiled in an intrigue with a French 
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lady of distinction. She is Eleanor, the only child of the 
Marquise d’Olbreuse, a French noble of Poitou, and a 
Huguenot who suffered persecution under the Government 
of Louis XIV. 

Pauperised by persecution, the Marquise could do little 
for her daughter, who, happily, was able to do a great 
deal for herself. Amongst her other employments was 
that of teaching French to Duke George, and she taught it 
so successfully that he shortly proposed she should become 
his mistress. Eleanor, however, was not of the moral 
calibre of the obliging ladies whom the Duke of Celle had 
met in Venice; and she declared that nothing short of 
matrimony would be agreeable to her. Here the Duke 
found himself in a dilemma. There had been a shuffling 
of estates in the zzferim, George William himself having 
become Duke of Celle, and his younger brother, John 
Frederick, having succeeded to Hanover. But as condition 
of palming-off the engaging Sophia upon Ernest Augustus, 
the elder brother had entered into a pledge that he would 
engage in no lawful marriage, and do as George II. promised 
his wife upon her deathbed that he would do—“ take only 
mistresses.’”’ So he encountered a difficult state of things, 
with which it needed German wits to cope. The charming 
Frenchwoman, vivacious, gay and obviously highly educated, 
was not to be put off by any political plea, but finally, the 
Duchess Sophia having interceded, Eleanor suffered an 
Irregular ceremony and became Duchess in name, though 
at that stage not in fact. 


§ 2 


There is not space here to recite the various steps which this 
most brilliant woman took at Celle to establish the fortunes 
of herself and of the child, Sophia Dorothea, who was born 
to her. The story of her intrigues would make a book of 
itself, and those who wish to know more of them should con- 
sult Dr. Doran and other authorities. Suffice it to say 
that, having intrigued with the Emperor, she finally obtained 
a decree of legitimacy, and in the end was absolutely estab- 
lished as reigning Duchess. For us the fact is that she 
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became the mother of a daughter, Sophia Dorothea, who 
shared not a little of her own beauty and possibly of her 
vivacity and charm. Many marriages were proposed for 
this delightful young lady, and one of them was within an 
ace of achievement, but the bridegroom died within a few 
months of the date fixed for the ceremony, and George 
William by that time being renowned for his wealth, the 
Duchess Sophia suddenly bethought herself of her son, 
George Louts, and of the advantages which would result 
were he to marry his cousin. 

Thus, we get the beginnings of our romance and the 
first shadows of the tragedy to come. 

Sophia Dorothea obviously hated this marriage. There 
are graphic accounts given of her rage and fury, of days 
spent sulking in her bedroom, of presents hurled violently 
from her bed, of diamonds scattered upon the floor about it, 
of a mother sobbing and a father storming, and all without 
availin the face of Nemesis awaiting her. 

George Louis has been described by some, and Thackeray 
is amongst the number, as an honest King. That may or 
may not be, as honesty, as far as this nation is concerned, 
seems to have consisted in the wise determination to let 
one do what one liked as long as one did not interfere with 
the mild pillagings in which King and Court were wont to 
indulge. His two fat and repulsive mistresses have passed 
into the pictures of history, with the bishops who prostrated 
themselves before them, and the courtiers who openly 
lampooned their eccentricities. We know that his heart 
was always in Hanover, and we cannot blame him for the 
fact; but, from the woman’s point of view, it is quite 
apparent that he had few fascinations. Surly, slow of wits, 
not lacking in courage, eminently vicious, a hard drinker 
like all his kind, such a man could make no appeal whatever 
to the wit and the learning of Sophia Dorothea. Yet 
marry him she must, for that was the day when the child 
had little voice in the matter, and the husband named was 
the husband to be taken. So the unwilling Sophia went 
to the altar upon an unhappy day and took up her 
dismal life at the Court of Celle and later at that of 
Hanover. 

There the years seem to have been monotonous beyond all 
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belief. ‘‘ The forenoon,” says Mr. Wilkins, ‘‘ would be 
spent by the Princess either in bed (she was not an early 
riser), Or in her apartments writing letters, or working with 
her needle. Jf the weather were fine, she might take a walk 
in the gardens of the palace, unless it were a morning on 
which she ‘took her bath.’ In that case, she kept her room 
most of the day for fear of a chill; but the bath does not 
seem to have occurred too frequently. Sophia Dorothea 
would spend the greater part of the forenoon in dressing, 
or rather in being dressed—a lengthy operation, for she 
was fond of attiring herself. When this was over to her 
satisfaction, attended by her lady-in-waiting and preceded 
by her page, she would go down in state to the substantial 
midday dinner. . .. Ernest Augustus would descend in 
state from his apartments, the Duchess Sophia from hers. 

. The Prince of Hanover—as George Louis was styled— 
would arrive; and the younger Princes would also appear 
upon the scene, and when all were assembled in the great 
hall, they would sit in order of rank, and the most rigid 
etiquette prevailed throughout.”’ 

The same sort of thing appears to have occurred at dinner 
There was driving out in gilt coaches to pay calls, shopping 
ceremonies perhaps, though these rarely, and then dinner, 
when all the jewels were displayed and the richest robes 
put on. Should there be a visit from any distinguished 
forcigners, plays would be added to the day’s entertainment, 
and the balls and the fiddlers would be made much of. 
Perchance a woman who was in love with her husband 
could have suffered all this patiently and been little the worse 
for it. But George Louis neglected his beautiful wife 
from the start, and there is no doubt that he took a mistress 
at an early stage in the proceedings. Given to hard drink- 
ing and play, he was little in the Princess’s apartments, and 
much in those of the coarse women whose influence upon 
him was ultimately to be so great. Of these the sister of 
the famous Countess von Platen was one of the first to give 
scandal, and the story of her doings was soon whispered 
in the apartments of the Princess Sophia. 

Unlike her stepmother, who had suffered the infidelities 
of Ernest Augustus without protest, Sophia could not suffer 
those of her husband at any price, and her vain raging and 
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angry reproaches quickly embittered a life which was soon 
to become almost intolerable. 

This Platen woman is notorious in the story of the Court 
of Hanover, and she must figure largely in the tragedy of 
which we have to tell. She was one of two sisters, the 
daughter of Count Karl Philip von Meissenburg. The 
father had no money and the daughters quickly determined 
to become adventuresses. It was a profitable employment 
in those days, and a practice which seems to have little 
counterpart in these times. The idea of two young women 
travelling round Europe to discover some prince to whom 
they could sell their charms was not uncommon in the 
seventeenth century, though it might distinctly cause remark 
in this. 

Clara Elizabeth and Catherine Marie, the sisters in 
question, appear first to have tried it on at the Court of 
Louis XIV., but receiving a plain hint to get out, they 
betook themselves to Osnabriick and quickly made good. 

The elder of the two soon became the mistress of Ernest 
Augustus, while the younger appears to have fascinated 
his son, George Louis. Meanwhile it was necessary to 
get these women more or less decently married, that the 
scandal might not be outrageous, and so they were foisted 
upon the young Princes’ governors—Platen and Busche, 
and by these worthies made honest women. 

The elder gir] appears to have had real genius and quickly 
to have established her fortunes. Ernest Augustus lavished 
money upon her, she built a famous chateau near Hanover, 
and shortly acquired an influence in the Elector’s family 
which has few parallels outside the French Court. She 
was to be the relentless enemy of Sophia Dorothea, whose 
charms she envied and whose ruin she would gladly have 
contrived. 

Apparently at the outset the odds were hopelessly against 
her. 

Unhappy as was the young Princess’s life, she had a 
dignity of her own, which was not readily affronted, and 
during the earlier years ue dignity asserted itself 
triumphantly. 

The fat Countess von oe was mocked and derided 
openly. The most biting things were said of her and duly 
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reported. She was put in her place relentlessly whenever 
liberties were dared, and indeed it began to look as though 
the victory were wholly with the younger woman. This 
undoubtedly it might have been, but for the sudden re- 
appearance upon the scene of Philip Christopher of Kénigs- 
marck, the hero of this tragedy. His coming undoubtedly 
changed the whole course of Sophia’s life—leading the man 
to the grave and his Queen to a prison whose doors were 
never to be reopened, save for one brief period, until the 
day when Death wrote “ Finis ”’ to her unhappy story. 


§ 3 


This handsome Philip Christopher von K6nigsmarck, 
who was he? He came originally of the house of Branden- 
burg, but his ancestors had migrated to Sweden, and in 
Sweden his immediate forefathers had lived. 

We first hear of him adventuring with his brother Charles 
John in England in the year 1682. He is then twenty years 
of age, exceedingly handsome, with the long fair hair and 
the clear blue eyes of his race. His brother already had 
distinguished himself as a soldier in the Morea and as a lover 
in France, and there is no doubt that the two were received 
with the greatest cordiality at the Court of Charles II., and 
were there the delight of the idle ladies who abounded in 
those spacious galleries. 

Charles John needing money, as adventurers ever do, 
quickly determined that a pleasant interlude for him would 
be a marriage with the only daughter of the dead Earl of 
Northumberland, who had been wedded as a mere child by 
her guardians to Henry Cavendish, Earl Ogle. This had 
been a money-making job arranged by the Dowager Countess 
of Northumberland and the Earl, and was entirely a matter 
of settlements ; but Death had a word in the deed, and the 
bridegroom departed this life within a year of the union, 
the marriage, of course, unconsummated. So the Dowager 
had to try again, and this time she chose a worthy man of 
Wiltshire, named Thomas Thynne, who was called ‘* Tom of 
Ten Thousand,” as an indication of his wealth; and to this 
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Croesus the unfortunate girl was married’ in due course, 
though her husband never saw her after the day of the 
ceremony. 

Arriving in England when the bruit of it was abroad, 
Charles John instantly determined that here was the lady 
of his choice. ‘‘ Tom of Ten Thousand,” of course, was 
an obstacle, but one that might be removed ; and with this 
worthy purpose the Swedish Count hired the serviccs of a 
German named Vratz, a Pole called Boroski, and a knave 
who was known as Lieutenant Stern, though that was all 
that was known about him. These three, having purchased 
the blunderbuss betwcen them, promptly waited for Thomas 
in our own noble street of Pall Mall; and there, having seen 
him say good-bye to the Duke of Monmouth, they thrust the 
blunderbuss through the window of his coach and shot him 
incontinent. 

Even in the reign of Charles II. such a little pleasantry 
could not be passed by without comment, and despite the 
Count’s descent from the Brandenburgs and Heaven knows 
whom, he was arrested with the others and thrown into the 
Tower. Of course, the ladies at Whitehall made a great 
fuss about it and interceded with the King, who himself 
seems to have had a weakness for this good-looking adven- 
turer and to have determined at an early moment to save 
him. ‘The assassins were duly hanged, but the Count was 
reprieved, though it was intimated to him that the air of 
this country was a little strong and that he had better remove 
himself. He appears to have gone into Turkey and finally 
to have been killed before Argos when fighting with his 
ancient enemy; but Philip Christopher returned to his 
relations in Germany, and in due course appeared at the 
Court of Hanover, where Ernest Augustus made him a 
colonel of dragoons, and his intimacy with Sophia Dorothea 
was renewed. 

I say “‘ was renewed,”’ for it is clear that there had been 
a mild love affair when both were still children—Sophia 
would not have been the daughter of a Frenchwoman if 
certain flirtations had not lightened her youthful hours ; 
and there is no doubt that the gardens of Celle could tell 
more than one story of herself and the handsome Swedish 
boy 1n the days when neither may be supposed to have known 
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the impropriety of their amours. Of course she was glad 
enough to see Philip when he returned, and there can be no 
doubt that from an early moment the old flirtation was 
renewed, and a situation of peril created of which neither 
had measured the moment. 

Let us remember that Sophia was at this time surrounded 
by her enemies in Hanover. She had openly flaunted the 
bold Platen woman, and her sharp tongue had so stung her 
dull husband that upon one occasion his hands were about 
her throat and he was within an ace of strangling her where 
she sat. Her attendants alone saved her from death at that 
time ; but the situation between the youthful couple was 
undoubtedly strained to the last point, and anything like 
intercourse between them had ceased since the birth of a 
daughter who was ultimately to become mother of Frederick 
the Great. 

Outraged as Sophia believed herself to be by the shocking 
behaviour of this boorish libertine, she got no sympathy 
anywhere save from her mother, nor had she one friend at the 
Court of Hanover, if it were not for her faithful maid, Eliza- 
beth von Knesebeck. ‘The audacious Platen had determined 
upon her ruin at an early stage in the proceedings, but 
hitherto the ground had not proved fruitful and the instru- 
ment remained undiscovered. We can imagine the joy of 
this brazen woman when she perceived the Princess’s 
weakness for the handsome Koénigsmarck, and told herself 
that surely the means were at hand. 

So she opened her attack upon the susceptible and not 
too scrupulous youth, and there can be no doubt whatever 
that for some time he added himself to the number of 
her lovers. His very letters to Sophia betray his repentance 
for this vulgar lapse and do not seek to conceal the truth of 
the story. Yet he can scoff at von Platen in the same breath 
and pour upon her that bitter satire of which he was always 
so imprudent a master. 

Here was a man who talked about women—and he, as we 
know, is the most dangerous of all men. It 1s even said 
that at a banquet at Dresden he boasted openly of his intrigue 
with Sophia Dorothea, and that von Platen’s spies carried 
the story immediately to Hanover, where she herself related 
it with gusto to the enraged husband. 
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Truly was this woman our female Iago. If the records 
are to be believed, there were episodes which Shakespeare 
himself could not have bettered for the creation of a desired 
atmosphere. Thus, we read that K6nigsmarck, having 
seen Sophia with her young son in the gardens of Herrn- 
hausen, and having observed her difficulty in carrying the 
child up a garden staircase, boldly took the boy in his arms 
and set him at the top. The story went not only to George 
Louis, but to the Elector Augustus in the same breath, and 
the Colonel of the Dragoons received a sharp reprimand for 
his audacity, while later on he was to be even more severely 
compromised, and by a trick which melodrama would not 
have despised. 

There was a ball one night at the castle, and certain 
goings to and fro from a pavilion in the gardens. Here von 
Platen summoned K6nigsmarck, and he was seen to leave 
the pavilion. Shortly afterwards, one of the Princess’s 
gloves was found by an obliging lady-in-waiting, who went 
into the pavilion when George Louis was there and boldly 
stated her errand. 

Naturally the worst was assumed. George had not the 
wit to ask himself if this were a trick or were not ; he merely 
said that his wife’s glove had been found and that she had 
sent to inquire for it, Kénigsmarck himself having been there 
but a little time previously. 

From this moment the Electoral Prince determined to have 
nothing further to do with his wife, and there can be no doubt 
that estrangement between them was complete and final. 
‘The woman von Platen could now insult the Princess with 
impunity, and the most damaging stories of her behaviour 
were sent to her father and mother at Celle. She was 
obstinate, they said, insulting, rude to her mother-in-law, 
impossible for her husband—and, oddly enough, these 
stories were believed by all except her mother, and she was 
not even permitted to return to her home nor to have that 
separate establishment for which she petitioned so frequently. 
Rather she became the prisoner of that castle which K6nigs- 
marck visited so freely and wherein there was one who 
surely welcomed him. 

It is an old, old story, and queens, of course, have played 
their parts in it before and will play them again Many 
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have asked if Sophia were really guilty, and some have 
denied the fact and some affirmed it. After her death a 
professor at Upsala discovered a wonderful series of letters 
in the library at Lund, and Mr. Wilkins, amongst others, has 
given them to the world. 

Sophia’s apologists declared that this correspondence is 
an entire fabrication, though it is difficult to see how that 
can be. Again and again, the facts recorded by the lovers 
are supported by the facts of history. Campaigns are 
mentioned, particular attacks which are accepted—as the 
attack of the French upon Charleroi—events are recorded 
meticulously and with an intimate knowledge which could 
hardly be assumed, and, indeed, the whole weight of evidence 
tends to that hypothesis which both Thackeray and Mr. 
Wilkins support so unhesitatingly. 

Listen to Thackeray on this question of guilt: ‘‘ The 
characters,’’ he says, ‘‘in the tragedy, of which the curtain 
was now about to fall, are about as dark a set as eye ever 
rested on. There is the jolly Prince, shrewd, selfish, schem- 
ing, loving his cups and his ease (I think his good-humour 
makes the tragedy but darker); his Princess, who speaks 
little but observes all; his old painted Jezebel of a mistress ; 
his son, the Electoral Prince, shrewd too, quiet, selfish, 
not ill-humoured and generally silent, except when goaded 
into fury by the intolerable tongue of his lovely wife. There 
is poor Sophia Dorothea with her coquetry and her wrongs, 
and her passionate attachment to her scamp of a lover, and 
her wild imprudences, and her mad artifices, and her insane 
fidelity, and her furious jealousy regarding her husband 
(though she loathed and cheated him), and her prodigious 
falsehoods ; and the confidante, of course, into whose hands 
the letters are slipped; and there is Lothario finally, than 
whom, as I have said, one cannot imagine a more handsome, 
wicked, worthless reprobate. 

‘* How that perverse fidelity of passion pursues the villain ! 
How madly true the woman is, and how astoundingly she 
lies! She has bewitched two or three persons who have 
taken her up, and they won’t believe in her wrong. Like 
Mary of Scotland, she finds adherents ready to conspire 
for her even in history, and people who have to deal with her 
are charmed and fascinated and bedevilled. How devotedly 
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Miss Strickland has stood by Mary’s innocence! ... 1 
remember as a boy how a great party persisted in declaring 
Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. Sowas Helen 
of Greece innocent. ... Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was 
innocent ; and Madame Lafarge never poisoned her hus- 
band ; and Mary of Scotland never blew up hers ; and poor 
Sophia Dorothea was never unfaithful ; and Eve never took 
the apple—it was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s.”’ 

This view of the great master’s must, I am afraid, be 
accepted. 

Listen, for instance, to one of K6nigsmarck’s letters to 
the Princess: ‘‘ I will not fail,’’ he says, ‘‘ unless command 
to march prevents me. I am dying with joy and longing. 
To-morrow night at 10 o’clock, I will be at the rendezvous. 
Le signal ordinatre nous fera connaitre, je siffierat de loin 
les ‘ Folies d’Espagne.’ Vf I understand the spot aright, 
it is near the house, between where the Duke’s stables used 
to be and the house. I will be there at 10 o’clock.”’ 

Or again: ‘‘ A million thanks for your sweet tenderness 
and proofs of dear love; were it not for the comfort and 
consolation they give me I should die of trouble, for no 
man before saw himself renewed all at once, but I have 
found a treasure worthy all that Northern land, and I would 
not change places with that barbarous and unjust king.” 

A man would not write like this if his affection were merely 
platonic. A woman would not answer him as Sophia did if 
she were not passionately in love with him and the daughter 
of a Frenchwoman. We can have no doubt that KGnigs- 
marck visited the chateau at Herrnhausen, and visited it 
secretly. Sometimes, of course, he would be away for 
months upon this or that campaign, at a siege against the 
French here, at an expedition into Flanders or in the South 
where his dragoons were needed to earn the Elector money. 
But in the end he invariably seems to have returned to 
Hanover despite the danger, and even when the scandal 
was at its height he had not the wit to keep away for a time 
from his beloved Princess. 

And yet he stood very near to death, though he knew it 
not. 

The Countess von Platen had her spies everywhere. They 
were at Dresden when K6nigsmarck was at Dresden. They 
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were at the very mess table at which he sat. If they did not 
read the letters which passed between the pair—and some 
of them undoubtedly they did read—it was due to the wit 
of Elizabeth von Knesebeck and to the fact that Aurora 
von Kénigsmarck, Philip’s beautiful sister, was the guardian 
of those documents. At least, the story goes that she had 
them, though why, the historlan may well pause to ask 
himself. Every six months, we are told, Sophia collected 
all her letters and Philip collected his, and they sent them 
to this beautiful woman, the mistress of Augustus of Poland 
and as highly favoured a courtesan as Europe had to show. 
These documents perhaps escaped von Platen’s greedy eyes, 
but that Konigsmarck was carrying on a sccret intrigue 
with the Princess she had no doubt whatever; and this 
though she also could call him her lover. Naturally, the 
situation could not endure; the hour of crisis was at hand, 
and von Platen’s triumph with it. 

There are many versions of the story, but in my own view 
that of Dr. Doran is the best. It is in the main the story of a 
forged letter and of a meeting in the castle which neither 
Philip nor Sophia had contemplated. We can have no 
doubt whatever that the Countess forged this note and caused 
it to be delivered to the eager soldier. The Elector and the 
Court, it said, would be at the opera in Hanover that night ; 
George Louis was in Berlin; Sophia would be alone. Philip 
was to creep into the garden disguised as usual, to give 
the customary signal, and to be led into the Princess’s 
apartments. ; 

There can be no doubt that Sophia herself eagerly welcomed 
this opportunity of meeting her lover at such a critical hour. 
Her patience had given way under the persistent persecution 
she was suffering from the Elector’s family. Her request 
for a separate establishment had been finally and angrily 
refused ; her father declined to see her ; her husband flaunted 
the lanky Schulenberg and the fat mistress, her attendants, 
before the very eyes of the wife he both thrashed and 
insulted. 

Now came the hour when Sophia said to Philip: “I 
must leave here ; I must abandon everything.” The lover, 
on his part, seems to have listened but idlv, as lovers are 
wont to do when a woman cries out to them from the bitter- 
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ness of her heart and calls upon them to face the supreme 
crisis. He did not mean to take her away from Herrnhausen, 
yet he buoyed her up with false promises and said, as other 
men have said before him and since: ‘‘ It shall be to-morrow, 
next month, next year.’”’ And now her opportunity had 
come, and she would press him for his answer that 
night. 

The forged letter delighted her. She had not even known 
he was in Hanover, and yet here he was at her very door. 
Describing the meeting, Dr. Doran has said: ‘‘ Sophia 
Dorothea, it would seem, could dwell upon no subject but 
that of her domestic troubles, the cruel neglect of her hus- 
band, and her desire to find somewhere the refuge from 
persecution which had been denied her in her old home at 
Celle. More dangerous topics could not have been treated 
by two such persons. The Count, it is affirmed, ventured 
to suggest that Paris would afford her such a refuge, and 
that he should be but too happy to be permitted to give her 
such protection as she could derive from his escort thither. 
This was probably hinted rather than suggested; but 
however that may be, one course should have been followed 
even at a distant hint leading to so unwarrantable an end. 
The interview should have been brought to a close. It 
was still continued, nevertheless, and to the annoyance, if 
not scandal, of the faithful Knesebeck, whose fears may 
have received some little solace on hearing her mistress 
express a desire to find at least a temporary home at the 
Court of her cousin, Duke Anthony Ulric of Wolfenbiittel.” 

The hour of midnight drew near, and still Philip was with 
his mistress. How little he knew that the Countess von 
Platen was quite well aware of what was going on in that 
secret room, and already had sent to the Elector Augustus 
telling him how his daughter-in-law was engaged! The 
Elector, it appears, had no intention of assassinating Philip ; 
he does not seem to have been really desirous of making any 
great fuss about the business, such was the state of morality 
at the noble Court of Hanover. But the vengeful von Platen 
insisted, and in the end she obtained a guard of four men 
who were to wait for Koénigsmarck as he left and to put 
him under close arrest. With these the violent woman 
returned to the castle and showed her written warrant to 
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the guard, whom she conducted immediately to a large 
room called the ‘‘ Hall of Knights,” through which the 
doomed man must pass if he had not yet quitted the Princess’s 
chamber. 

‘' They were then informed that their office was to arrest 
a criminal, whose person was described to them, of whose 
safe custody the Elector was so desirous, that he would 
rather that such criminal should be slain than that he should 
escape. They were accordingly instructed to use their 
weapons if he should resist; and as thcir courage had been 
heightened by the double bribe of much wine and a shower of 
gold pieces, they expressed their willingness to execute her 
bidding, and only too well showed by their subsequent act 
the sincerity of their expression. 

‘“ At length Konigsmarck appeared, coming from the 
Princess’s apartment. It was just after midnight. He 
entered the Ritters’ Hall, as unsuspecting of the fate before 
him as the great Guise of his destiny when he crossed the 
vast and dark apartment in the castle of Blois, and was 
butchered ere he reached an opposite door to that through 
which he had entered, by the hired assassins of Henry ITI.” 

There were hired assassins here, also, and their scruples 
were no more troublesome than those which afflicted the 
ruffians at the chateau of Blots. 

They hid themselves, we are told, behind a great stove 
in the’Ritters’ Hall; and as the stealthy lover went forth, 
they.seized him by the arms and tried to throw him to the 
grofihd. So great, in turn, was his strength that he was 
able§to wrench himself free and to draw a sword which had 
never failed to serve him well. The combat which ensued 
must have been terrible. The place was dark and the attack 
difficult, yet Kénigsmarck appears to have wounded at least 
two of the assassins before one felled him with an old- 
fashioned battle-axe and another drove a spear through his 
side. He fell, we are told, uttcring as almost his last words 
the stifled cry: ‘‘ Spare the innocent Princess.” 

The butchers about him were not alone in hearing this 
pathetic appeal; for now ine fiendish von Platen appeared 
upon the scene, and approaching the dying man she listened 
to his curses as she stood there and watched him exultingly. 
Even in the hour of death the bitterness of Philip’s tongue 
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does not appear to have failed him, and so biting were his 
words that the woman at length stamped upon his mouth 
in her fury, and thus he died. 

We can well imagine the horror of it, and, upon horror, 
the confusion. 

Here was something beyond anything for which, maybe, 
even the Countess von Platen had hoped. The man was 
dead, and he had died within the palace. The need of 
secrecy must have been apparent immediately, and terrible 
as were the tidings, they had to be told. First, of course, 
they were carried straight to the Elector himself, who heard 
them with fury and yet had the wit to perceive that the 
one thing to do was to dispose of the body. They buried 
it, by some accounts, beneath the floor of the Princess’s 
dressing-room ; others give a different version and say that 
the grave was unknown. But all agree that quicklime was 
used, and that the assassins were threatened with the direst 
penalties if a word of the story were breathed in the town 
without. K6nigsmarck must disappear from the world’s 
ken as though he had never been. His relatives must be 
told that he had gone away; even the Elector’s confidants 
must hear as little as possible. 

No doubt these instructions were carried out to the letter, 
and it was because of them that Europe remained ignorant 
of Koénigsmarck’s fate for many years, and George I. was 
applauded by the English multitude, and bishops were able 
to bend before him. How could it have been otherwise if 
England had had a whisper of the truth when George Louis 
brought his mistresses here to help to reign o’er us, and 
the greatest of our nobles cried : ‘‘ God save Your Majesty ! ” 
We have some chivalry still, and we had a little then. 
I do not believe that the mob which flung up its hats to 
George would have done so had it known that he had 
butchered his wife’s lover, and locked that unfortunate 
woman up in a lonely castle where she was denied news 
even of the very children she had borne. That, however, 
is another story. For the moment we see Kénigsmarck 
butchered upon the floor of the Ritters’ Hall, and we accom- 
pany the masked men who, with spades and lanterns and 
quicklime, dig his grave feverishly. His mistress herself 
was to know nothing of his fate for some days. She believed, 
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no doubt, that he had crossed the gardens covertly, as he 
had been wont to cross them, and she went to bed, maybe 
to dream of his kisses. When at last she learned the truth, 
it was her brutal husband who told it to her. How the man 
must have smacked his lips over it! How he must have 
delighted in her agony, and with what dandied steps he 
must have set ou to tell the gigantic Schulenberg the 
news | 

Let me here observe that some writers give us another 
version of the death, and there is one in the memoirs of the 
Countess of Ko6nigsmarck which is worthy of notice, though 
probably not remarkable for its entire accuracy. The 
narrative is taken from a certain Bernard Zayer, native of 
Heidelberg, a wax-image maker, and this fellow pretended 
that he was employed about the Princess’s apartments 
and observed the whole tragedy, as it were, through a crack 
in the door. By his version, the Electoral Prince was 
actually at the opera himself; so this is obviously untrue, 
since the man was in Berlin. But the wax-image maker 
sticks to his story and declares that he—Bernard—had gone 
to the opera that night, that he saw a messenger come to the 
opera and speak to the Electoral Prince, and that, as he knew 
the Count K6nigsmarck was then with Sophia, he ran back 
to the palace to warn them. But, as he was about to enter 
the door of her bedroom, two masked people entered, one 
exclaiming : ‘‘ So then I find you!’’ The Count, who was 
sitting on the bed with his back to the door by which the 
two entered, started up and whipped out his sword, saying : 

‘**' Who can say anything unbecoming of me?’ The 
Princess, on her part, clasping her hands, cried: ‘I, a 
Princess ; am I not allowed to converse with a gentleman ?’ 
But the masks would not listen to reason, and slashed and 
stabbed away at the Count; who so pressed upon both 
that the Electoral Prince unmasked and begged for his life, 
while the messenger came behind the Count and ran him 
through between the ribs with his sabre. Then he fell, 
saying: ‘ You are murderers before God and man who do 
me wrong.’ But they both of them gave him more wounds, 
so that he lay as dead.” 

Bernard saw this, he declares, from behind the door of the 
other room. Later he tells us that when the Count was 
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carried to the vault, he came a little to himself and 
spoke : 

‘“* You take a guiltless man’s life, on that I will die, but 
do not let me perish like a dog in my blood and my sins. 
Grant me a priest for my soul’s sake.’ Then the Electoral 
Prince went out and the messenger remained alone with him. 
There was a strange parson fetched, and a strange execu- 
tioner, and the courier brought a great chair. And when the 
Count had confessed, he was so weak that three or four of 
them lifted him in the chair, and there, in the Prince’s 
presence, they laid his head at his feet. And they had tools 
with them and they dug a hole in the right corner of the 
vault, and there they laid him and there he must be found.”’ 

This, as I say, is a highly coloured narrative, and there 
are improbabilities upon the face of it; and yet some have 
accepted the fact that the Elector himself did appear ulti- 
mately upon the scene and that he caused the dying man to 
be beheaded. The truth, of course, we shall never know, and 
it is immaterial. The tragedy had been consummated and 
the lover of the ‘‘ uncrowned Queen” destroyed. It re- 
mained to punish the woman, and with her, be sure, both 
father and son were ready to deal drastically. 

Unhappy Sophia, better that she had died that night ! 

There would be no interest here in recording the several 
steps which the professedly outraged husband took to 
vindicate his honour. Bigwigs and legal pundits, applaud- 
ing prelates and parsons upon their hams, met together in 
council to see what was to be done with the woman who 
had invited a gallant soldier to her rooms and there had 
spent pleasant hours with him. Some were for a divorce 
and some were not. In the end an odd arrangement appears 
to have been made, by which George Louis was permanently 
separated from Sophia Dorothea, and given permission, 
if he so wished, to marry again. The main thing the rascal 
desired to avoid was the possible chance of losing Sophia’s 
money, for her father and mother had yet to die, and they 
might have a word to say when the will was drawn up finally. 
So we get this crazy divorce, this clinging to property, and 
the determination that, whatever befell, the unhappy woman 
should be known to the world no longer. They chose as 
the scene of her imprisonment a miserable hovel called the 
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Castle of Ahiden, a wretched chateau in a swamp upon the 
banks of the River Aller, and there they shut her up as 
though she had been a lunatic upon whom pity would be 
wasted. 

For twenty-eight years, with an interval of one brief year 
spent with her parents at Celle, Sophia Dorothea—known 
now as the Princess of Ahlden—lived in that dreary house 
and saw none but the implacable guardians of her liberty. 
Even her own son was forbidden to approach her, and once, 
when upon a brave endeavour he escaped upon horseback 
from his camp and rode headlong to Ahlden, they seized 
him at the gate and forbade him to go in. Her daughter 
in Berlin was equally powerless and could do nothing with 
her husband, who had no wish to offend Ernest Augustus 
and possibly believed that women were best shut up. What 
remains astonishing is the indifference of old George William, 
Sophia’s father, to the predicament of his once beloved 
child and to the misfortunes which had come upon her. 
Greater brutality, it is safe to say, was never shown by father 
to daughter than by this man to the Electoral Princess. Her 
mother, no doubt, loved her dearly and would have done, 
and did, all that a woman could do to surmount these cruel 
obstacles, and to visit Ahlden; but she was an old woman 
by that time and no longer could fascinate the man who had 
loved her so devotedly in her first years at Hanover and at 
Celle. 

Happily, she did see Sophia again during one momentous 
year when, fearing the French and what they would do if 
Ahlden were taken, George Louis sent his wife back to her 
parents and there permitted her what must have been the 
last months of happiness that she lived. But no sooner 
was the peril past than the old severity was resumed, and 
the wretched woman sent once more to the dreary marsh 
and to that river of desolation whereby she was to die. 

It must have been a terrible life. She had three miserable 
rooms of her own, and a carriage in which she was allowed 
to drive, guards accompanying her, upon a promenade 
that was just a mile long. Otherwise she must never quit 
the grounds; and when she built a little church in the village 
they did not allow her to enter it. Von Knesebeck was not, 
of course, with her now, having been banished immediately 
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upon the tragedy, nor was she allowed to write one letter 
that must not be sent open. 

Twenty-eight years were to roll by before George, then 
King of England, was to know that he was free and that the 
wife he had persecuted had gone to her account. 

Craven fellow! Some sorceress had told him years before 
that he would not long survive Sophia Dorothea, and we can 
imagine the days of terror he spent whenever an illness of 
hers was reported to him. Her death at last scared him 
out of his wits, and shortly afterwards he set out to return 
to Hanover upon his last journey, as it was to prove. Illness 
overtook him, we are told, directly he had crossed the sea; 
and, becoming worse as he crossed Holland, he thrust his 
livid head out of the coach window and gasped: ‘‘ Osnaburg, 
Osnaburg!’”’ Perhaps in his wallet at that very moment 
was the last letter Sophia Dorothea had written him, in 
which, her woman’s patience broken at last, she had poured 
out upon him those words of scorn which she had treasured 
through the weary years. That letter, we are told, fell from 
his trembling hands when he first received it, and he reeled 
in a fit, the omen of his death so speedily to come. So, 
when he rode through Holland crying: ‘“ To Osnaburg, 
to Osnaburg !”’ his suite may have known that the end was 
near; but they got him to the town at last, and there in the 
episcopal palace he died. 

Some months later a raven came tapping at the window of 
the Duchess of Kendal when she was living at Isleworth. 
George had promised to come and see his mistress after 
death if such a visit were possible to him, and so poor old 
Ermengarda Melusina believed that here was the lover she 
had lost, and gave to the bird a mistress’s welcome. 

A fitting shape, truly, for the husband of Sophia Dorothea, 
that gentle lady whom some honest man should have loved. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


By GEORGE BLAKE 


T was into the mouth of that frail but forcible lady, 
Cleopatra of Egypt, that Shakespeare put two of his 
most sonorous lines : 


‘“Give me my robe, put on ny crown ; T have 
Immortal longings in me... 


And, to be sure, her name has the immortality the poet 
made her wish for. Few women have cut such a wonderful 
figure in human history. Helen of Troy, Joan of Arc, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Catharine of Russia—the list is not 
a long one; and we can safely say that Cleopatra is near 
the head of it. Was she, then, so very beautiful, so very 
charming, that her memory has lived on the strength of 
these feminine virtues in her? Said Pascal: ‘If the nose 
of Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole face of the earth 
would have been changed.’ And such is the ordinary 
view. ‘‘ A brilliant courtesan,” say the rest of us, as if that 
explained it all. Or was it Shakespeare who made her 
famous ? Her name had lived in human memory for more 
than fifteen centuries before Shakespeare was born. So 
we are moved to seek a fuller explanation of Cleopatra’s 
fame, and we find that the story is a long one, involving 
the fate of empires as well as the happiness of a woman’s 
heart. 


§ 1 


Cleopatra, as the world knows, was the Queen of Egypt 
and the seventh of her name. She came of a dynasty called 
the Ptolemies, and of that dynasty she was the last to sit 
on the Egyptian throne. But it is necessary to understand 
at once that, though they Peed over Egypt, the Ptolemies 
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were not Egyptians. They were pure Greeks. Cleopatra, 
therefore, was not a dusky beauty, but rather a woman as 
fair as any Greek of to-day. The fact is important, for it 
helps to explain why she proved so attractive to the two 
greatest Romans of her time, Julius Cesar and Marc 
Antony. 

The Ptolemies were a notoriously cruel race. A long 
list of parricides and murders stands in history to their 
discredit, Ptolemy XIII., the father of the great Cleopatra, 
and a drunkard, actually murdered his own daughter 
Berenice. And it is a regrettable fact that in this respect 
the women were no better than the men. The name of 
Cleopatra herself can never be free from suspicion. 

Certainly she came to the throne of Egypt through an 
intrigue against her brother, who, according to ancient 
custom, was her consort in the monarchy. When they 
succeeded in 51 B.C., Cleopatra was only eighteen, her brother 
no more than eleven. Under a sort of Roman protectorate, 
they ruled Egypt together for three years. Then they 
quarrelled—and history does not know why, though mutual 
jealousy seems the obvious explanation. The fact remains 
that the quarrel precipitated a civil war in Egypt. That 
civil war was the means of bringing Cleopatra into touch 
with her first lover, Julius Cesar. 

It is necessary to grasp these political factors, for the 
romance of Cleopatra was a political romance. So it Is 
necessary, also, to understand the importance of Julius 
Ceesar in the world of that time. To put it plainly, he was 
the master of that world. He had just emerged from a 
long struggle with his rival, Pompey—a struggle that 
had the control of the great Roman Empire as its prize. 
And the great Roman Empire straddled the Old World 
from the Grampians to the gateway of India. Having 
beaten Pompey in the East, Caesar was, then, by far the 
most powerful man of his time. It is one of the absurd 
accidents of history that, returning to Rome to reap the 
reward of his triumph, he should have been drawn to Egypt 
in pursuit of a remnant of Pompey’s forces, and that he 
should then have encountered the slip of a girl who was to 
enslave his heart and nearly ruin his career. 

We need not waste time over the reasons why they met 
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Cleopatra simply had the sense to know that Cesar was 
the most powerful ally she could have in the war with her 
brother. Therefore she made up her shrewd little mind 
to thrust her pretty person upon the great Cesar’s notice. 
How she did so was characteristic of her downright, feminine 
guile. 

Cesar was in Alexandria. Cleopatra, with her army, 
was an exile. How could she reach him? She solved 
the matter with bold simplicity. A small and dainty person, 
she caused her servant, Appledorus, to wrap her in a bundle 
of bedding and carry this bundle ashore from a boat! So 
it was done. Appledorus walked through the gates of the 
Palace of Alexandria with the Queen of Egypt on his back. 
By dint of sheer bluff, he carried his parcel into the presence 
of Czsar himself. The bundle was untied—out stepped 
the little queen, smiling. That grave historian, Plutarch, 
permits himself to remark that Julius Cesar was “ capti- 
vated by this proof of Cleopatra’s bold wit.” 

Czesar was forty-five years cf age then, Cleopatra twenty- 
one; but the disparity did not hinder the swift budding of 
one of the great love affairs of all time. Czesar, be it under- 
stood, was no worn man. He had been dissipated in his 
youth, but hard campaigning over the face of the world 
had kept him fit. He was tall and lean, his eyes were keen 
and dark, his record was that of a fearless soldier. And 
was he not, to boot, the virtual ruler of the earth? A Ihittle 
Queen of Egypt could not hope for a mate more eligible 
in every way. And to him, fresh from the rigours of war, 
she must have seemed a delicious creature. She was fedzte 
and graceful, dark-haired and dark-eyed, white-skinned 
and vivacious. The charm of her speech and the wit of 
her conversation are qualities stressed by every historian. 
{his was in Alexandria, too, then a city of culture and 
cicgance, the Paris of the ancient world. Need we be 
surprised that Cesar bent a willing ear to the schemes of 
the lady who had thus so charmingly thrust herself upon 
him ? 

The political effects of the affair do not particularly con- 
cern us here. We must note, however, that both Cesar 
and Cleopatra had motives over and above the affection 
that sprang up between them. If she sought an alliance 
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for herself and for Egypt with the greatest man of his time, 
he sought to control Egypt, through the love of Cleopatra. 
Yet it is probable that for Cleopatra all the sweetness of 
first love was in the affair: even that she forgot politics 
altogether. ‘They had gay times together, these two, and 
life at the Palace at Alexandria was one long holiday. 
Cesar had a hundred affairs to see to (not to speak of a 
wife in Rome), but the beauty and charm of Cleopatra 
held him fast to Egypt. He completed his military con- 
quest of that country and had no political reasons to stay. 
But stay he did for nearly a year. Before he went, a son 
was born to Cleopatra, and him they named Cesarion. 

Her ambitzeon on behalf of that son remained for the rest 
of Cleopatra's life the chief motive of all her actions. 

We begin at this point to lose sight of Julius Cesar as 
an influence in Cleopatra’s life. If she had been a Dictator’s 
mistress, she was now something much more important— 
the mother of a Dictator’s son. That she never forgot 
through all the hectic years of her busy and amorous carcer. 
Ceesar himself came to be no more than an incident of the 
past. All her intelligence, all her strength, all her beauty 
and all art of loving were thereafter little more than instru- 
ments of a mother’s ambition to have her son recognised 
for what he was: the son of Julius Cesar and his heir to 
the throne of the world. Out of our charity, we must re- 
member this in favour of a woman who has been much 
maligned. 

Of Cesar’s attitude to Cleopatra after the birth of Casarion 
little is known. Probably his affection decayed. He was 
a busy man; Cleopatra was only one of many mistresses. 
Certainly he returned to Rome at once to make the Romans 
accept him as their absolute ruler. It is true that in the 
course of time he brought Cleopatra to Rome, perhaps 
preferring that she should share his triumph rather than 
his prim and severe legal spouse, Calpurnia. But Cleopatra 
in Rome was not the magnificent figure she had been 
in Alexandria. Her coming caused a scandal. Roman 
opinion would never admit the legality of the marriage in 
Egypt. Calpurnia was an aristocrat with powerful friends. 
So Cleopatra lived the semi-sheltered life of a courtesan 
in a villa on the banks of the Tiber. It is possible that she 
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tolerated that life only in the interests of her little son. 
She was waiting for Cesar’s triumph. If that were to 
come about, then she would be Queen of the Earth and 
Czesarion would be the heir to such a kingdom as the world 
had never seen before. 

But it did not come about. Czsar’s power produced 
powerful jealousies ; his arrogance made him many enemies. 
We know what happened. On the Ides of March he was 
stabbed to death in the Senate House. 

Thus passed Cleopatra’s dream for herself. She returned 
to Egypt. With her she carried many a passionate memory ; 
and she carried, too, in her arms a potential heir to the Roman 
dominions, Cesarion, Cesar’s son. Czsar was dead—but 
his son would come to his own. In that faith the mother 
bided her time till the fates should bring about the oppor- 
tunity. It had taken all these years and all that suffering 
to prepare the stage for the coming of Marc Antony and 
Cleopatra’s chief romance. 


§ 2 


Marc Antony had been Cesar’s greatest friend. When 
Cesar died Marc Antony proclaimed himself the avenger 
of the great Dictator’s death, and made war on the assassins 
These he defeated utterly on the historic field of Philippi 
in the battle that brought about the death of Cassius and 
the suicide of Brutus. ,This victory left him what Czesar 
had been—the greatest figure in the world of his time. His 
only rival was Cesar’s nephew and legal heir, Octavian ; 
and over Octavian, in his turn, he scored a triumph. Thus 
Marc Antony in 42 B.c.—“‘ at that time the most conspicuous 
figure on the face of the earth.’”” Whereupon it became 
Cleopatra’s business to interest Marc Antony in herself, 
her son and her undying ambitions. 

They were not strangers to each other. They had cer- 
tainly met, however casually, during the old days in Egypt, 
when Antony had been a dashing young cavalry officer 
and Cleopatra a queen without a throne. And, just as 
certainly, Antony had been a frequent visitor to the villa 
on the Tiber when Cleopatra had awaited there the triumph 
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of Cesar. She knew exactly the sort of man with whom 
she had to deal. 

Her knowledge of him must, indeed, have amused her, 
for Antony was just the most likely victim of such high arts 
of coquetry as she possessed. The famous oration to his 
“friends, Romans, countrymen” over the bier of Cesar 
is apt to make us take a more sober view of this personality 
than is just. Marc Antony, in fact, was a sort of overgrown 
schoolboy. Renan has said of him that he was ‘‘ a colossal 
child, capable of conquering a world, incapable of resisting 
a pleasure.’’ In appearance he was tall and powerfully 
built, with thick, curling hair and a hearty, open expression. 
He was adored by his soldiers, envied by his enemies, loved 
by women. He was simple and frank—a good-natured 
giant. We may he sure that Cleopatra knew exactly how 
to play on the affections of such a man. 

Therefore she prepared to cross his path. The tempta- 
tion to think of her as a mere wanton must be resisted. She 
had her own seductive person to offer him, it is true, but 
at first she considered that attractiveness little more than a 
bait. Politically she had to offer him the advantages of 
Egypt as a base for strategic control of Rome and as a 
point on the passage towards the conquest of India. And 
for herself, as always and most of all, she wanted a splendid 
throne for herself and her son, Cesarion. So, when Antony 
arrived at Tarshish, Cleopatra set out across the Mediter- 
ranean, bent on bringing about the most splendid seduc- 
tion in history. 

She went in her royal galley, with its purple sails and 
silver-mounted oars. Slave-women, arrayed as nymphs 
and graces, were grouped about the helmsmen. Musicians 
played languorous music on harps and flutes. Incense 
burned before the royal canopy of golden spangles, under 
which, fanned by ostrich plumes, reclined Cleopatra in 
gorgeous ralment. 

It was deliberately intended, this magnificence. The 
royal galley slipped into Tarshish as the evening was falling. 
The moment the vessel had been moored, Marc Antony 
went out—to mect his fate. She entertained him on a 
stupendously lavish scale. They ate from gold dishes 
inlaid with precious stones—and when Antony remarked 
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on the wonder of it all, she said it was nothing and there- 
upon made him a present of everything. In his excellent 
book, Zhe Life and Times of Cleopatra, Mr. Arthur Weigall 
completes the picture : 

‘‘ Returning once more to the deck, the elated guests, 
now made more impressionable by the effects of Egyptian 
wine, were amazed to find themselves standing beneath 
a marvellous kaleidoscope of lanterns, hung in squares 
and circles from a forest of branches interlaced above their 
heads, and in these almost magical surroundings they 
enjoyed the enlivening company of the fascinating young 
queen until the wine jars were emptied and the lamps had 
burnt out.” 

There is no space here to describe the dazzling events 
of the next few days. Enough that Cleopatra extracted 
from Antony most of what she wanted. She had her way 
with the breezy, boyish, susceptible Roman. The political 
arrangements she had desired were duly made, and when she 
sailed she took with her Antony’s promise to visit her in 
Egypt. True to that promise—and conscious also of the 
political advantages to be gained—Marc Antony arrived in 
Alexandria in the winter of 41 B.c. He had come, as Cesar 
had come before him, into the power of a clever and beautiful 
woman ; and an old story was to be told again. 

Says Plutarch: ‘“‘ It would be trifling without end to 
give a particular account of Antony’s follies at Alexandria.” 
He gave himself up completely to the facile dissipations of 
the ancient Paris. And had he not a charming lady to 
play with, a gay and ready companion for all his robust 
fun? His senses were overwhelmed by the luxuries with 
which Cleopatra surrounded him. They hunted together, 
fished on the lakes, romped about the palace grounds, and 
she watched him at all his masculine sports—and praised 
him. The marvellous banquets went on. It was the most 
expensive and spectacular wooing of all time. 

For, apart from politics, they did love passionately. They 
were eligible to each other in the dynastic sense; each was 
desirable to the other asa mate. And Cleopatra surrendered 
herself to Marc Antony as freely and warmly as only a 
woman of her temperament could do. It was a marriage 
(though Antony had a wife in Rome), and was regarded in 
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Egypt, both by the courts and the priests, as legal and 
binding. 

Thus Cleopatra had at last transferred to the keeping 
of Antony those hopes she had formerly entrusted to Julius 
Cesar. Antony would become the Emperor or the world ; 
she would be his consort. And there was Cesarion to 
follow her. 

But while she held him thus, a slave to her attractions in 
Alexandria, affairs had been brewing in Rome. Octavian 
was active again—in Syria the native princes had risen 
against the Roman rule. In February of 40 B.c. Antony 
informed Cleopatra that he must leave her; and, with 
whatever regrets, leave her he did, early in March. He 
left behind him a sorrowing woman, for already she was 
heavy with the twins she was to bear in the autumn. And 
four long years were to pass before she was to see him again. 


§ 3 


In the records of the three years that followed that hectic 
winter in Alexandria there is but scant mention of the 
name of Cleopatra. It may be assured that she occupied 
herself with the sufficiently engrossing task of governing 
her own realm of Egypt; and we may be equally certain 
that she kept a watchful eye on what was passing in the 
Roman Empire, where Antony was struggling with his 
rival, Octavian. Never in all her career did she forget the 
potential importance of her son, Czsarion. 

Marc Antony, on the other hand, had a hundred affairs 
on hand to distract him from the haunting memory of Egypt’s 
beauty. He had in the first place to face the fact that the 
revolt of the Parthians in Syria had been successful. Then 
he found that, while he had dallied with Cleopatra amid 
the fleshpots of Alexandria, Octavian had made himself 
master of Italy. And—perhaps worst of all—he had to 
face the jealous anger of his Roman wife, Fulvia, who, to 
be sure, knew all that was to be known about his affair with 
Cleopatra. 

As it happened, the last of these troubles was quickly 
settled, and then followed an automatic settling of the other 
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two. The unfortunate Fulvia died—perhaps of a broken 
heart. Whereupon Antony, as careless in love as ever, took 
for his legal wife, Octavia, the sister of his enemy, Octavian. 
He was thus able to come to a friendly arrangement with 
Octavian, whereby he, Antony, would govern the eastern 
half of the Roman Empire, while Octavian controlled the 
western section. He settled down in Athens. To his new 
wife, Octavia, there was born in due course a daughter. 
It 1s interesting to note in passing that this baby girl became 
the grandmother of the infamous Emperor Nero. 

We can only speculate about the effect of these happen- 
ings on the subtle and tenacious mind of Cleopatra. It is 
certain that she heard about all that passed, and that she 
was, in the proper feminine way, scandalised and exasper- 
ated. We can even see her as a figure tragic—a woman 
who had loved too well and found, as women before and 
since have found, that the shackles of passion sit more 
lightly on men than on women. As a woman she had 
been flouted; as a queen and a politician she had been 
deceived. And she knew very well that Antony’s new wife, 
Octavia, was young and very beautiful. 

For an ordinary woman, that would have meant the end 
of all things. Perhaps Antony thought so and dismissed 
the purple memory of his old mistress. But Cleopatra 
was no ordinary woman; and if Antony chose to forget 
her, he was sorely mistaken in his estimate of her tenacity 
of purpose. Not so easily was Cleopatra, the last of the 
Ptolemies, to be distracted from her splendid ambitions. 
Not so easily, in any case, could a great politician forget the 
richness and strategic importance of Egypt. He had still 
to reconquer Syria, and the Egyptian fleet would be a useful 
asset towards that end. And so it came about that Antony 
had to invite Cleopatra to meet him again. Probably he 
intended that the meeting should be purely diplomatic ; 
probably he hoped that she had forgotten the passionate 
past. We can never know exactly. The fact remains 
that they did meet again, at Antioch in Syria, towards the 
end of the year 37 B.C. 

There is nothing to tell us that she went to him in state, 
as she had gone to him at Tarshish years before. Now 
she was older and wiser, with a shrewder and more critical 
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knowledge of the sort of man she had to deal with. It was 
a@ woman scorned who faced Antony now—and hell hath no 
fury quite like that. No doubt he advanced his political 
difficulties as an excuse for his conduct. In the issue, how- 
ever, she got from him all that she desired—above all things, 
a promise of marriage! (How easily Antony forgot his 
wives !) Whether they were married or not is a debatable 
point, It is enough that they proceeded to cohabit once 
again. They lived together throughout a winter. In 
the spring, Antony set out on his Syrian campaign. In the 
autumn, Cleopatra gave birth to a son. 

But Antony’s campaign was a failure. Already we have 
to remark the beginning of the decline in his power. To 
console himself, he drank heavily ; he had still to encounter 
Cleopatra, who had provided him with money and material 
for the battles he had lost. She picked him up at length 
in the White Village, near Sidon, where he was licking his 
wounds and drowning his sorrows in wine. 

And she took him back to Alexandria. 

The story of Antony and Cleopatra becomes at this point 
almost sordid. Little real love, alas! was left between 
them. Only his animal desires were behind Antony’s 
inclination towards the queen; only her ambitions for 
Ceesarion, her first-born, allowed her to accept his attentions. 
And he was getting tired, his magnificent strength ebbing 
with his dissipations. Politics were pressing heavily on 
them both, and we have to see Antony as a sluggard and 
Cleopatra as the ever-anxious spur of his flagging ambitions. 

Her task was to persuade him to take action, to make 
himself the Emperor of the World. To this end she used 
all her arts. Plutarch has it that she feigned to be dying 
of love for Antony, ‘‘ bringing her body down by slender 
diet. When he entered the room she fixed her eyes upon 
him in adoration, and when he left she seemed to languish 
and half faint away. She took great pains that he should 
see her in tears, and, as soon as he noticed it, she hastily 
dried them and turned away, as if it were her wish that he 
should know nothing of it. Meanwhile, Cleopatra’s agents 
were not slow to forward her design, upbraiding Antony 
with his unfeeling, hard-hearted nature for thus letting a 
woman perish whose soul depended upon him and him 
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alone. Octavia, it was true, was his wife; but Cleopatra, 
the sovereign queen of many nations, had been contented 
with the name of his mistress, and if ‘she were bereaved of 
him she would not survive the loss.” 

The less reliable Florus says bluntly : 

‘“ Cleopatra asked of the drunken general as the price 
of her love the Roman Empire, and Antony promised it to 
her, as though Romans were easier to conquer than Parthians. 

. Forgetting his country, his name, his toga and the 
insignia of his office, he had degencrated wholly into that 
monster of whom we know.” 

However that may be, she did in the end persuade him 
to make a move in the business of setting himself up as the 
world’s emperor. Into his coarsened person she injected 
at last some ot her own vitality. The decision taken, Antony 
wakened out of his lethargy to act with energy and prompti- 
tude. Inthe winter of 33 B.c., there set out from Alexandria, 
led by Antony and Cleopatra, a mighty expedition that 
was to conquer Rome. Cleopatra had sworn publicly that 
she and her son Cesarion would yet sit in the Capitol. 

This was the pinnacle of her career. The expedition was 
apparently invincible. Its destination in the first place was 
Ephesus; from Athens was to start the campaign that 
would bring the world to Antony’s feet. Actually, Cleopatra 
persuaded her man to divorce his Roman wife, Octavia—a 
step that proved their confidence in an overwhelming victory. 
In Athens Cleopatra reigned for a time as the virtual Queen 
of the Earth. And yet everything was not well with that 
mighty army. When Octavian appeared with his forces 
and took up position for the fight, divided counsels made 
their appearance in the Antonian camp. Officers and men 
deserted to the enemy. Cleopatra was urged to return to 
Egypt—and she would not go. That refusal was but a 
symptom of the distrust and nervousness that lay beneath 
her outward appearance of irresistible power and high 
confidence. 

Alas, for her hopes! When the Battle of Actium was 
joined at last, the fleet and the armies of Cleopatra and 
Antony were routed. With her drink-sodden and de- 
spondent husband this tragic young queen had to fly once 
more to the refuge of Egypt. 
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Thus Marc Antony virtually disappears from the story. 
For him Cleopatra had no further use. She suffered him 
to live on in Egypt, a semi-recluse and a penitent under 
her bounty. Then she cast about her for means of re- 
nabilitating her own fortunes. Her heart had been 
broken, her spirit never. She made alliances for the 
safety of Egypt and even for the possible enlargement 
of her Egyptian kingdom; she bestowed thrones on her 
children. 

But fate was implacable, and the end approached relent- 
lessly. In Octavian, she and Antony had a stern enemy. 
In due course, Octavian marched on Egypt. They sought 
to placate him—the mission was fruitless. Nearer and 
nearer came the invading enemy. 

What passed in Cleopatra’s mind as the hour of reckoning 
approached? There is no doubt at all that, despite rebuffs, 
she still believed she could cast the anesthetic of her charms 
over Octavian as she had done with Julius Cesar and Marc 
Antony. But Cleopatra was a realist, and she prepared 
for other things. With elaborate care she experimented 
with poisons ; and Plutarch records that ‘ she pretty well 
satisfied herself that nothing was comparable to the bite 
of the asp, which, without causing convulsions or groaning, 
brought on a heavy drowsiness and coma.”’ 

Was there ever a woman like her ? 

Then struck the hour of her last trial. Marc Antony 
went out with a weak force to meet Octavian, who was 
hammering on the walls of Alexandria. Before the battle 
was joined, he saw his cavalry desert in a body to the enemy. 
His infantry broke and fled. Helpless then, he’ rushed back 
into the city and sought the Palace, cursing Cleopatra for 
a traitor. Presently one of his staff brought news to him 
that she had killed herself. Swift remorse overcame him. 
To his servant, Eros, he handed his sword that the latter 
might kill him, but Eros plunged the weapon into his own 
heart. ‘‘ Well done, Eros! Well done!” cried Antony. 
‘*’'You have shown your master how to do what you had 
not the heart to do yourself.’”’ And, picking up the sword, 
he drove it into his breast upwards from below the ribs. 
He did not die at once. And the tragedy of it was that 
Cleo patra, reported dead, was still in life. She flew to his 
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side, and called him lord, husband, emperor. So, at last, 
in the arms of Cleopatra, died Marc Antony. 

And now the victorious Octavian was clamouring at the 
gate. One of his messengers reached Cleopatra and was 
nearly stabbed for his pains. Octavian did not act on that 
insult, but, biding his time, waited until she should sur- 
render. In the meantime, Cleopatra followed Antony to 
his grave. She returned from the funeral only to fall into 
a fever. Recovering from that, she met Octavian, and in 
her interview with that grim man she learned she was to 
be exhibited in his formal triumph at Rome. 

This was intolerable, the last straw. She made up her 
mind to kill herself. A few days later, she asked of Octavian 
permission to visit Antony’s tomb. That was granted, and 
over the grave of her love she sobbed and cried piteously, 
kissing the tombstone. Then she wrote to Octavian, asking 
that she should be buried beside Antony. That letter told 
Octavian the awful truth. His messengers found her dead, 
for she had put the fatal asp to her bosom. The sad and 
involved story of love and ambition was told at last. She 
had asked for her robe and her crown, having in her those 
‘“‘ immortal longings.” 

So she died in the thirty-ninth year of her age. And all 
this because, says Pascal, she had a nose. If Pascal meant 
to imply that she was merely beautiful, he was surely under- 
stating the case. Sometimes the nose is the index of a 
forceful character. Without that, with only a pretty face 
and an instinct for coquetry, no woman born of woman 
could have created a legend so grand and imperishable as 
did Cleopatra of the Egyptians. 


MARINO FALIERO 


By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 


N the evening of the Thursday before Lent, in the 
OC). 1355, the Palace of the Doge of Venice was flaring 
with the lights of a masqued ball. A festival was in the 
ocean-city. The gondolas of all her proudest palaces shot 
everywhere across the glistening waters ; and every gondola 
set down a gorgeous company at the steps of St. Mark’s 
Place. The grand hall, where the Doge received his guests, 
ablaze with lamps and torches, and humming with the 
strains of festal music, was thronged that night with all 
that was most gallant and most beautiful in Venice. All 
the sights and sounds of carnival were there ; cavaliers and 
lovely ladies, flowers and gems, magnificent attires, light 
feet whirling in the dances, bright eyes gleaming through 
the velvet masks. Venice—night—a masquerade !—who 
could dream that this was the first scene of a most dark 
and awful drama ?_ And yet so it was to be. 

That drama is about to pass before us. But without a 
clear conception of the Doge’s character, it will be impossible 
to understand it. Thereupon the whole plot hangs. For- 
tunately that character, striking as it is, lies on the surface 
and requires no seer to read it. 


§ 1 


Marino Faliero had been Doge of Venice hardly more 
than half a year; but he was already an old man. At the 
time of his election he was seventy-six ; and the long life 
on which he could look back had been one brilliant course 
of triumphs. From the proud and ancient house of Faliero 
two Doges had, in former centuries, already sprung; but 
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own. He had been a soldier—and had seen the King of 
Hungary with eighty thousand men fly like hares before 
his little army. He had been commander of the fleet ; 
and had forced the haughty gonfalon of Capo d’ Istria to 
stoop before his flag. He had been a senator, and had filled 
with high distinction all the loftiest offices of state. He 
had been ambassador at Genoa and at Rome. It was 
while on embassy at the latter city that he received intelli- 
gence of his election, during his absence, and without his 
solicitation, to the crowning dignity of Doge. 

But, high-born, brave and gifted as he was, Faliero was 
not one of those fine spirits who bear greatness with sim- 
plicity. His character, by nature quick and fiery, had 
become, by life-long habits of command, imperious, fierce 
and arrogant. Opposition, of whatever kind, aroused 
within him a tornado of vindictive passion which swept 
everything before it. No rival had been found of power 
enough to stand before him; no opponent was so small 
as to escape his anger. He resembled in courage, but not 
in magnanimity, the lion who flies with savage joy at the 
elephant or the tiger, but who disdains to crush the mouse 
that runs across his paw. Once, in a chapel at Treviso, 
where the bishop kept him waiting for the cup and wafer, 
he flew upon the holy man and boxed his ears. Hotspur 
was not more jealous in honour—Mercutio was not more 
quick in quarrel—than the grey-bearded Doge. And his 
jealous honour had one ever-vulnerable point. He was an 
old man married to a young and lovely wife. 

Such was the man who stood, that night, amidst the 
bright assembly of his guests. It was, although he little 
dreamed it, the last scene on earth on which he was to look 
with peace of mind. 

Among the masqueraders was a certain handsome youth, 
a patrician of high rank, named Michael Steno. Steno 
had selected as his partner one of the Dogessa’s waiting- 
ladies, into whose ears he was now earnestly employed in 
breathing vows of everlasting adoration. At length, giddy 
with beauty, and perhaps with wine, he began to press his 
suit too ardently. The dame drew back, in real or feigned 
displeasure. The Doge beheld the little scene. With 
eyes of flame he strode up to the offender, and commanded 
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him, in full view of the bystanders, instantly to quit the 
hall. 

Michael Steno was one of the curled darlings of the nation. 
He left the chamber ; but his blood boiled at the indignity 
which had so publicly been put upon him. His offence— 
a trifling indecorum—was one which the intoxication of 
the hour might have excused. Raging with resentment, he 
wandered aimlessly about the palace. At length, whether 
by design or accident, he found himself alone in the great 
senate-hall—a hall which our imagination peoples with 
immortal phantoms ; the hall where Portia pleaded, where 
Shylock whetted his keen knife, and where Othello taught 
another Doge and senate the charms which had bewitched 
the heart of Desdemona. 

The hall, when Steno entered it, was lonely and unlighted. 
Around the semicircle at the upper end were set the seats 
of honour of the senators, arrayed on each side of the Doge’s 
throne. Steno, smitten with a thought of vengeance, went 
forward in the dusky light, and with a piece of chalk, 
such as the dancers used to prevent their shoes from slipping 
on the glassy floors, wrote up a dozen words, in staring 
characters, across the Doge’s throne. 

That done he stole away. 

The masque broke up ; the guests departed ; and Steno’s 
handiwork remained undiscovered. But early the next 
morning an official of the palace, on entering the senate- 
chamber, was stunned with horror and amazement at the 
sight of this inscription, chalked across the throne in letters 
a foot long : 


THE DOGE HAS A LOVELY WIFE—BUT SHE IS NOT 
FOR HIM. 


The man, half-scared out of his senses, went instantly to 
seek his master. Faliero hastened to the council-chamber, 
and read with his own eyes the words of infamy. What 
truth there was in Steno’s innuendo is not known; what 
glances, or what more than glances, may have passed 
between him and the young Dogessa is beyond our informa- 
tion. Faliero’s wife, for aught we know, may have been 
as spotless as Othcllo’s, and as foully wronged. But whether 
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Steno spoke the truth, or whether he lied like an Iago, the 
poisoned arrow of his vengeance struck the mark. The 
effect of such an insult upon such a mind is not to be 
described. Shylock raging against Jessica—Lear cursing 
in the tempest—are but faint and feeble types of Faliero 
as he looked upon the writing on the throne. 

It was not difficult to guess his enemy. An officer was 
Instantly sent out, and Michael Steno was arrested. A 
tribunal of the Forty was convened with speed; and the 
culprit was brought up before his peers. Their task was 
easy. Steno instantly admitted his offence, left the facts 
to answer for themselves, and stood for judgment with a 
certain nonchalance which was not without an air of dignity. 

The court passed sentence of two months’ imprisonment, 
to be followed by a year of exile. The decree was certainly 
not too severe; for the fault was gross and glaring. Yet 
the case was not wholly without vindication. The act 
had been a freak of passing passion; the provocation had 
been cruel; and the avowal had been frank and open. 
Nor was the punishment a light one. A patrician locked 
up in a dungeon-cell suffered, 1n wounded honour, far more 
than in privation ; and a year of exile was a bitter penance. 
On the whole, if fairly weighed, the sentence of the Signory 
will hardly seem to have erred grossly on the side of mercy. 

But the Doge was blind with anger. He appears to 
have taken it for granted that his insulter would be doomed 
to lose his head. The verdict stung him to the quick. 
Instantly his rage was turned from Steno to the Signory— 
to those false and wicked judges who had, in order to protect 
their fellow, flagrantly betrayed their trust. The white 
heat of his passion was of a kind of which the colder races 
of the north can hardly dream. In one moment the entire 
patrician order became transfigured, in his eyes, to the 
likeness of a single mighty foe. 

No foe, however mighty, had ever yet opposed him with 
success. His motto should have been the fiery menace, 
Nemo me impune lacessit. But now, for the first time in 
his long life, he found himself confronted by an adversary 
more powerful than himself. The sense of impotence 
increased his frenzy. His rage became the image of Caligula’s 
when he wished that the Roman people had asingle head, 
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that he might cut it off. But with what weapon could he 
hope to strike that many-headed Hydra, the Signory of 
Venice ? 


§ 2 


In this temper he was brooding in his chamber, that 
same evening, gloomy and alone, when a man came panting 
to the palace gates, and desired to see him on a case of 
justice. The Doge bade him be shown in; and speedily 
a startling figure stood before him. The man’s dress was 
a plebelan’s, torn and ruffled; the blood was streaming 
down his face ; and the ficrceness of his passion shook him 
like an aspen, as he burst into a flood of angry speech. His 
name was Israel Bertuccio ; he was a workman in the arsenal ; 
he had quarrelled with a certain noble of high rank, who 
had struck him in the face. And he appealed for justice. 

*¢ Justice !”’ said the Doge, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ Justice 
against a member of the Signory! I cannot gain it for 
myself.” 

“Then,” said Bertuccio, fiercely, ‘‘ we must avenge our- 
selves—as I will.” And he turned to leave the chamber. 

The man’s implacable resentment struck in with the 
Doge’s humour. He called him back, encouraged him to 
speak, and presently discovered, with a fierce delight, that 
chance had put a weapon in his hands. Bertuccio was a 
member of a secret brotherhood, which held the Signory in 
deadly hatred. A thousand fiery spirits of the lower class, 
stung to madness by a sense of wrongs, were ripe and ready 
for revolt. Faliero heard this news with glittering eyes. 
A gigantic scheme of vengeance rose before him. Bertuccio’s 
horde of plotters might be used ; and he resolved to use it. 

Anger, like misery, acquaints a man with strange com- 
panions. Hours went by; and still the pair of strange 
associates sat together in the Doge’s chamber, deep in 
consultation. When at length Bertuccio left the palace 
it was late at night ; and he was under an engagement to 
return in secret on the night succeeding. 

Night came; and Bertuccio, bringing with him a com- 
panion, stole up the Doge’s private stair. This companion 
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was Filippo Calendaro, a sculptor employed upon the palace 
buildings. The Doge, attended by his nephew, Bertuce 
Faliero, was waiting for them. These four men sat down 
together, and drew up between them the details of the most 
tremendous scheme of vengeance that ever filled the brain 
of man. 

Sixteen men, the fieriest spirits of the league, were first 
selected for the part of leaders. Each leader was to be 
assured of sixty followers, determined and well armed. 
At sunrise on the day appointed, the great bell of St. Mark’s— 
the bell which never sounded except by order of the Doge 
—was to peal a loud alarm ; and at that signal, the sixteen 
parties of conspirators, issuing from their posts in various 
quarters of the city, were to flock together to St. Mark’s, 
crying aloud that the Genoese fleet had been descried at 
sea. Then, as the senators, roused by the tumult and 
summoned by the bell, came hastily to council, they were 
to be assailed in the Piazza, and cut down to the last man. 

Such was the Doge’s scheme ; a scheme without a parallel 
in history ; a plot in which a grey patrician, crowned with 
age and honours, linked himself with desperadoes against 
the lives of his own peers, of men with whom for more than 
half a century he had lived in close and friendly intercourse, 
with whom he had drunk and feasted, sat in conference and 
bled in battle. Anger, said the wise Greeks, is a brief 
madness. The annals of the world contain no stranger 
instance than the plot of Faliero of the madness which is 
anger in excess. 


§ 3 


Three days were judged sufficient to complete all prepara- 
tions. It was then the 11th of April. The hour of sunrise, 
April the 15th, was appointed for the execution of the great 
design. 

Bertuccio and Calendaro went instantly to work. During 
the next three days they toiled with speed and secrecy. 
All went well. The leaders were selected; the bands of 
myrmidons were drilled and armed ; the places of assembly 
were arranged. If all proved true, the hours of the proud 
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Signory were numbered. And the hearts of the conspirators 
beat high. 

But there was one exception. One of their number was 
tormented by a vexing spirit of compunction, which would 
not let him rest. This man was named Bertrando. By 
trade he was a furrier; and among the nobles who had 
bought his sable-skins and robes of ermine the chief was 
Niccolo Lioni, a member of the Senate. Lioni had not 
only bought Bertrando’s furs, but had shown him many 
favours ; and Bertrando at this crisis desired in gratitude 
to warn his patron of the deadly peril that hung over him. 
His position and his mood of mind closely resembled those 
of the conspirator whose letter warned Monteagle of the 
powder of Guy Fawkes. But Bertrando trembled to convey 
his warning. Eyes jealous of a sign of wavering were 
around him; the knives of a hundred desperadoes were 
ready, at an inkling of his purpose, to plunge into his heart. 
Fifty times a day he strove to screw his courage to the 
sticking-place, and to face the hazard of discovery. But 
time flew by; the day before the enterprise arrived; the 
sun set—the sun which at his next arising was to behold 
the stones of the Piazza heaped with corpses and crimson 
with the noblest blood in Venice. And still Bertrando 
quaked and vacillated. 

Midnight came; and now in a few flying hours the deed 
would be accomplished. Bertuccio, Calendaro and the 
other leaders were at the waiting-places with their gangs. 
Bertuce Faliero, watching for the sun to peer above the 
grey lagoons, was ready in the turret of St. Mark’s to wake 
the voice of the great bell. The Doge himself was in his 
own apartment—waiting in sleepless solitude for the signal 
which should sound the hour of his revenge. 

Sed Dts altter visum. At last the waverer had fixed his 
purpose. At that very moment Bertrando, muffled in a 
cloak and a slouched hat, aghast lest a fellow-plotter should 
espy him, was slinking up the byways of the city to Lioni’s 
door. 

Lioni..when Bertrando reached his palace, had not yet 
retired to rest. A visit at that hour surprised him. He 
bade his men admit the visitor, but to linger within call 
in case of need; and Bertrando, slouched and muffled to 
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the eyes, was accordingly ushered into the apartment. He 
paused till they were left alone; and then, with all the 
mystery of an oracle, gave forth his voice of warning. ‘‘My 
Lord,” he said, “it is Bertrando come to warn you. Ask 
me no questions—I can answer none. But as you love 
your life, let nothing tempt you to go forth to-morrow.” 

If Bertrando expected his hearer to rest satisfied with 
such a warning, his ignorance of human nature must have 
been surprising. Lioni, as was to be expected, instantly 
poured forth a stream of questions. What was the threatened 
danger? Why was this need of mystery? Was there 
treason in the wind? Bertrando answered not a word, 
but turned away and would have left the room. But he 
mistook his patron’s character in expecting to escape so 
easily. Lioni’s suspicions were now wide awake. He 
raised his voice; his lackeys seized the conspirator as he 
made his exit, and brought him back a prisoner. ‘‘ Come, 
Bertrando,” said Lioni, ‘‘ speak no riddles. I must know 
all the windings of this mystery before I let you go.”’ 

Bertrando, thus finding himself taken, resolved to make 
a virtue of necessity. He bargained, not only for his safety, 
but to be well rewarded for his service. If he turned King’s 
evidence to save the State, 1t was but just that he should 
have his recompense. Lioni gave his pledge; and Ber- 
trando, throwing off his air of mystery, told everything 
he knew. 

Lioni listened in amazement. There was not an instant 
to be lost. Leaving Bertrando still a prisoner, he threw 
his mantle round him, and hurried forth into the night. 
He first aroused another senator, named Gradenigo; and 
the pair then stole together to the house of Marc Conaro. 
These three nobles, creeping stealthily as thieves from 
house to house, rapidly roused all the members of the 
Council. They assembled in the dead of night, in a chamber 
in the Convent of St. Saviour’s. Bertrando was brought 
in; and the Signory of Venice heard, with inexpressible 
amazement, of the sword that had been hanging by a thread 
above their heads. 

All had been done so quietly that none of the conspirators 
had received the least alarm. It was now near morning ; 
already a crimson tinge was glowing in the east. Two 
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bands of guards were instantly sent out : one to the Doge’s 
palace, the other to St. Mark’s Tower. 

The Doge was sitting, at that breathless hour, alone in 
his apartment, straining his ears for the expected bell. The 
signal of alarm delayed to sound ; but as he vainly listened 
for its summons, another sound struck on his ear—a sound 
that checked the current of his blood. It was the tramp 
of men-at-arms along the corridor outside his chamber. 
In a moment more, the door flew open, and he was in the 
grasp of soldiers. 

And all was lost ; and hope had vanished in an instant ; 
and all that now remained was to endure with lofty fortitude 
what was to follow. The plot had failed; the dream was 
over. He was in the hands of those whom he had plotted 
to destroy. 

It was held fitting that an offender of such eminence 
should answer to his charge before a more august tribunal 
than the hasty council gathered at the Convent of St. 
Saviour’s. His captors therefore left him, for the time, 
alone in his own chamber, the door of which was kept by a 
strong guard, there to experience, in the sense of failure, 
an expiation which, to such a spirit, must have been far 
bitterer than the bitterness of death. 


§ 4 


Meantime, Bertuccio and Calendaro were brought in 
chains before the council. They had been seized among 
their gangs with weapons in their hands. At first, on being 
questioned, they refused tospeak. But a rack was brought ; 
the prisoners were stretched upon it; the rollers began to 
turn and the cords to tighten; and speedily, with gasps 
and groans, the details of the plot came out. When the 
council had learned everything they wished, the ropes 
were loosened, and the culprits carried to a cell. But their 
respite was of short duration. As soon as the day had 
dawned, a gibbet was erected in a gallery of the ducal palace 
overlooking the Piazza; and soon the whispering and 
excited crowd saw the conspirators brought forth to die. 
The bodies, left to hang like scarecrows, as a terror to all 
traitors, were long to be seen twirling in the wind, 
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More than four hundred of their companions were 
arrested ; but the punishment of these was for a while 
delayed. For now the great culprit was to come to judg- 
ment. The preparations for his trial at once began. A 
tribunal of peculiar dignity was formed. The Council of 
Ten, by whom all crimes against the State were tried, elected 
twenty of the Signory to sit in consultation with them. 
The court of thirty judges thus composed was known by 
the title of the Giunta. 

By the time that all was ready, it was evening. The 
Doge’s door was opened ; he was conducted, in the midst 
of soldiers, to the hall of counsel; and the mighty traitor 
stood among the men whom he had schemed to massacre. 
It was a scene to put to proof the sternest spirit. The hall 
was crowded with familiar faces, among them many which, 
a week before, had worn the smiles of guests at his own 
festival. But every face was now morose and scowling. 
Eyes were glittering with the fire of hatred. Voices were 
muttering that he should be racked. There was not one 
among the thirty judges—there was, perhaps, not one in all 
the crowd of gazers—who, had the plot succeeded, would 
not at that hour have been a corpse. 

But neither altered faces, nor the imminence of death 
itself, could shake the fiery spirit of the Doge. In truth, 
no penalty could now disturb him—and death the least 
of all. His care for life was over. From the instant when 
the soldiers of the Signory had burst into his chamber, life 
had no more to offer. He had staked everything upon the 
hazard of the die—and everything was lost. All this world 
and all the glory of it had vanished from him like an exhala- 
tion. He had fallen, like the Sons of the Morning, for ever 
from his high estate. He knew it well; and he looked 
round upon the faces of his foes with stern composure, as 
of one beyond the reach of hope or fear. 

The President of the Council rose, and demanded of the 
prisoner whether he confessed the charge against him. 
Faliero answered, with contemptuous brevity, that the 
charge was true. The interrogation, and indeed the trial 
itself, was but the form and pageantry of justice. His guilt 
was manifest. One of his accomplices had turned in- 
former; two others had confessed upon the rack, To all 
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intents ahd purposes, his doom was sealed before the court 
assembled. 

And nothing now remained but to proceed to judgment. 
The thirty judges were agreed upon their sentence. Every 
voice among the thirty was for death. The culprit was to 
be conducted to the landing of the Giants’ Stairs, and there 
to be beheaded. The place of execution was not idly chosen. 
It was the spot on which succeeding Doges were, by ancient 
custom, invested, in the midst of pomp and splendour, 
with the robe and crown of state. 

But the sentence of the Senators contained yet another 
count. The place of the prisoner’s portrait in the Hall of 
Council was to be left void, and veiled with black. More 
than five hundred years have passed since that decree was 
spoken ; but still the line of painted Doges in the council- 
hall of Venice contains not one of so profound and strange 
an interest as the veil of vacant black which fills, in place of 
portrait, the space of Marino Faliero, Doge and Traitor. 

It was now late at night. The prisoner was conducted 
back to his apartment, where he was left alone with his 
confessor. The minutes of his life were numbered. At 
daybreak the next morning he must die. 


§ 5 


At sunrise all the city was astir. The gates below the 
Giants’ Stairs were closed and fastened ; but a vast crowd 
thronged the Piazzetta, and fought for places at the grated 
bars. Thence could be plainly seen the landing of the top- 
most stair—the spot where, only a few months before, the 
head that now had stooped so low as death put on the Doge’s 
crown. Now, all the place was draped and hung with 
black ; and in the centre stood the block and sword. 

And now the sun was rising, and the hour was come. 
The mournful train emerged from the interior of the palace, 
and came out upon the landing of the stair. First appeared 
the members of the Ten, the Senate, and the Forty; then 
came a guard of soldiers; and then the fallen Doge. His 
confessor, holding up the crucifix, walked at his right hand. 
At his left hand marched the headsman. It was observed 
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that the prisoner still wore the ducal cap and robe. It had 
been ordered by the Council that he should carry to the 
scene of infamy these emblems of his lost supremacy. It 
was their purpose to afflict that haughty spirit with a last 
humiliation. As he reached the block, the headsman 
stripped the sovereign mantle from his shoulders and plucked 
the crown of empire from his brows. At the same moment, 
the great bell of St. Mark’s—the bell designed to sound 
the doom of his opponents—began to toll the knell for his 
own death. 

The Doge threw himself upon his knees and laid his head 
upon the block. As the headsman raised his sword, the 
gates below were thrown wide open. The crowd rushed 
in with tumult—and saw the grey head rolling down the 
Giants’ Steps. 


SHELLEY—THE AMAZING LOVER 


By RUSSELL STANNARD 


There ts no more astounding love story tn all history than that 

of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the great F-nglish poet. Of remarkable 

beauty, he was an amazing lover. Women found him trre- 

ststtble, but therewas nothing of the rake inhim. He has been 
truly described as “‘ The man who loved too much.” 


N the early years of the ninctcenth century a young 

man was expelled from Oxford University for publish- 
ing a pamphlet entitled Zhe Necessity of Atheism. His 
name was Percy Bysshe Shelley, the heir to a Sussex 
baronetcy and a large fortune, and destined to become 
one of England’s immortal poets. He was a strange and 
beautiful youth, with long curly hair, brilliant blue eyes, 
round shouldered, with shirt collar open disclosing a girlish 
throat. His beauty and his masterful and magnetic per- 
sonality were irresistible—to women especially. He was 
by no means as effeminate as he looked. He held what 
were astounding opinions in those conventional days. An 
atheist, an advocate of Free Love—no wonder the Oxford 
of those days showed him the door. It is extremely 
probable that if he had not published the pamphlet he 
would have committed some other offence which would have 
aroused the wrath of the authorities. 

A young man so singularly equipped was bound to have 
adventures in love of a remarkable kind. Shelley’s ill- 
fated affairs make an amazing story. Tragedy, comedy, 
farce, romance, all enter into this astounding tale. Shelley 
had a beautiful, idealistic nature. There was nothing 
vicious in this passionate lover of the Truth. He had 
a reverence for womanhood. He was chivalrous, tender- 
hearted and generous to a fault. 


His fine sensitive nature had been outraged by the brutal 
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treatment he suffered at Eton. Public school life in those 
days was a nightmare for a youth of his character. ‘‘Mad 
Shelley,’”’ the boys called him. He was the butt of their 
ridicule, was violently assaulted, and this treatment un- 
doubtedly left its mark on him for the rest of his life. 

When he left Oxford he was deeply in love with his lovely 
cousin, Harriet Grove. At his home in Sussex he and 
Harriet and his sister, Elizabeth, had been inseparable 
companions. Shelley’s favourite haunt was the church- 
yard, where the threc used to sit. With his arms round 
their waists they used to listen with awe to his, to them, 
wonderful philosophy of life, and more especially his be- 
wildering views on marriage and Free Love. 

But now, in his absence, Harriet’s love and admiration 
had waned. She was a normal, healthy girl, and the extra- 
ordinary opinions of this young genius ceased to impress 
her. When he came to London from Oxford, with his 
friend Hogg, who had also been expelled, he was still suffer- 
ing from the pangs of disappointed love, and contemplated 
suicide. His father had disowned him. He had no funds. 
His sisters sent him their pocket-money, and on this he 
kept alive. They had come to a young ladies’ school at 
Clapham, and it was there, when meeting his sisters, that 
Shelley met a divinity that soon made him forget his dis- 
appointment. Her name also was Harriet—Harriet West- 
brook—the daughter of a retired hotel-keeper, who wanted 
his daughter to be educated like a lady. 

Harriet was sixteen, slim and beautiful, with auburn 
hair and a ravishing complexion. She was miserable at 
home, unhappy at the school where the daughters of gentle- 
folk did not attempt to conceal their disgust at her lowly 
origin. The possibility of an alliance with a baronet’s 
son must have dazzled her father—anyway, he had no 
objection to the youth being alone with his daughter at 
midnight on one occasion when she was in bed indisposed. 

Shelley went away for a little while to Wales. While 
there he received a letter from Harriet, threatening suicide. 
Her father had ordered her to return to the school she 
detested. Shelley, who had been preaching his atheistic 
doctrines to her, was frightened. He had greatly influenced 
her mind. He felt responsible for this girl’s welfare. The 
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upshot of it all was Shelley’s return to London, a mutual 
declaration of love and an elopement. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, aged nineteen, Harriet Westbrook, 
aged sixteen, left London in the Edinburgh mail-coach. 
He borrowed a few pounds from a friend, but when they 
reached Scotland he had not a penny. But there were 
useful friends in Edinburgh. One landlord to whom Shelley 
told his story, realising the influential connections of this 
youth, provided him with rooms and advanced him money. 
Shelley’s friend, Hogg, had convinced the young poet 
before he left London that despite his hostility to marriage 
he was bound to marry Harriet, for it was she who would 
suffer most. Shelley agreed, although it was against his 
principles, and these new-found Scottish friends arranged 
the wedding ceremony. 

At the wedding feast, attended by Edinburgh tradesmen, 
the company got very festive, and their humour became so 
coarse that the young couple withdrew amid loud laughter. 
Soon afterwards there came a knock at the door. When 
Shelley opened it he found outside the tipsy landlord and 
his intoxicated friends. 

* It’s the custom here,”’ the landlord hiccoughed, “‘ when 
there’s a wedding, to come up in the middle of the night and 
wash the bride with whisky.” 

The outraged Shelley produced a brace of pistols and 
drove them away. 

Shelley, who had called the elopement “‘ an act of will and 
not of passion,’’ was soon deeply in love. Harriet was by no 
means a dull companion, for she had done some serious 
reading, and under her lover’s tuition had imbibed a good 
deal of Godwin’s Political Justice, the book which inspired 
Shelley with much of his heretical opinions ; but, even so, 
the youth soon sighed for more society. He missed his 
friend, Hogg. There was also a curious friend—a Miss 
Hitchener, a pedagogic female with a Roman nose, who had 
had hopes of a union with Shelley herself. He wrote asking 
her to come and join the honeymoon couple ! 

“You will ask how I, an atheist, could submit myself 
to the marriage ceremony, how my conscience could ever 
consent to it. I want to explain to you.... Blame if 
thou wilt, dearest friend, for s#z// thou are dearest to me, 
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yet pity even my error if thou blamest me.’’ The lady did 
not accept. 

Hogg came, and Shelley departed for England to try and 
see his father, and also an old friend, in the hopes of getting 
the money he so badly needed. He left his bride alone 
with Hogg, and Hogg fell in love with her. But no harm 
was done; Shelley’s sister, Eliza, arrived early on the 
scene, and Harriet was spared further temptation. Generous- 
hearted Shelley, when he heard about it, forgave the man 
who would have dishonoured him. 

Through the intervention of a friend, Shelley’s father 
reluctantly made his son an allowance. Soon after his 
marriage Shelley made the acquaintance of Godwin. This 
famous advocate of Free Love married twice, first Mary 
Wollstonecraft, an author of genius, and then a widow, 
a Mrs. Clairmont. Of the first union there was a beautiful 
girl named Mary. 


§ 1 


It was after the Shelleys had been to Ireland and Wales 
and Harriet had had a child that Shelley met Mary. By 
this time he had become utterly disillusioned about his 
marriage. He had ceased to love Harriet and she had 
become cold. She would often leave him and stay with 
his sister Eliza, and there were rumours of her association 
with a certain Major Ryan. A great intimacy grew between 
Shelley and the Godwins. Two of the girls, Fanny and 
Jane, idolised him. They called him “ Elf-King,” and then 
Mary, who had been staying in Scotland, came home. 
Shelley was deeply stirred at the prospect of meeting the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft, for he had heard much 
about her beauty and charm. 

He saw a vision of white and gold, a very pale, beautiful 
face, dazzling fair hair, tender hazel eyes. The sight of 
this slender, fragile girl in the middle teens stirred his poetic 
imagination to the depths. When they talked, the contrast 
with his wife was striking. Harriet, superficial, frivolous, 
a coquette, who had given up the pretence of being interested 
in his ideas; Mary, her mind greatly influenced by her 
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father, spoke with cultured accents which suggested that here 
was a soul in tune with his own. 

Shelley believed he had found his ideal ; Mary was certain 
he was the incarnation of a Greek god. A glowing picture 
of him had been painted by her sisters in their letters to her, 
but, as one writer has said, no description of him ever came 
up to the reality. 

She saw that he was unhappy, although he never said so, 
and she was miserable in her home because of her hated 
stepmother. Almost every day she found the peace she 
sought in the churchyard of St. Pancras by the tomb of 
her mother. There she would sit and read. 

One day the poet accompanied her, and so for the second 
time he began his wooing among the gravestones—surround- 
ings which for Shelley had a great charm. There he poured 
out his soul, and Mary unhesitatingly put her hand in his. 
Shelley gave her a copy of his poem ‘‘ Queen Mab,” a poem 
which was dedicated to Harriet. 

Mary took the precious volume, and in the blank pages 
at the end she wrote these words among others : 


‘‘ This book is sacred to me, and as no other creature shall 
ever look into it, I may write what I please. Yet what 
shall I write? That I love the author beyond all powers of 
expression, and that I am parted from him. Dearest and 
only love, by that love we have promised to each other, 
although I may not be yours, I can never be another’s.”’ 


Any doubts Mary might have had about her ever be- 
longing to the poet were removed in a very few weeks after 
the writing of that tender note. One day in July, Shelley 
took leave of his wife for ever. He told Harriet he could 
not live with her any longer. She was expecting a child, 
and the shock of this news brought on a serious illness. 
Shelley was not the man to abandon a woman in those 
conditions. No husband could have nursed her with more 
devotion than he did during the crisis which his own action 
had brought about, but there was never the slightest prospect 
of a reconciliation. When she had recovered, her husband 
had not changed in the least. 

‘“‘Constancy,” he told her, ‘‘ has nothing virtuous in 
itself; on the contrary, it is often vicious.” 
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Harriet found it hopeless to argue. She put all the bleme 
on to Mary. The wicked jade had played on his emotions at 
a graveside, exploited the memory of her mother—that 
was how Harriet saw it, and she raged against this de- 
signing minx who had come between them. 

Shelley arranged with his banker to pay over the greater 
part of his allowance to Harriet, and so, being satisfied that 
she and the family were well provided for, and having 
fortified himself with laudanum, he ordered a post-chaise 
to take him and Mary away to Dover ez route for the 
Continent. 

Thus began one of the most extraordinary elopements in 
all romance. Just imagine this couple, setting out at four 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by Mary’s sister—Jane 
Clairmont ! What writer of farce would have dared to have 
invented such a situation? This amazing lover thought 
nothing of taking his beloved’s sister with them on this 
highly scandalous trip. Imagine this astonishing trio at 
Dover, the afternoon of the same day, bargaining with 
sailors for a small boat to take them to Calais ! 

Once aboard the lugger with the two maidens, all goes 
well until a gale springs up. A very sick Mary passes the 
night with her head on his shoulder. Then in the darkness 
comes a terrifying thunderstorm, but the dawn brings calm 
and sunshine. 

They wait at Calais for their luggage coming by another 
boat. It arrives, plus Mrs. Godwin. The scandalised step- 
mother, failing to persuade Mary to return home, tries to 
take Jane away. But no, Jane means to remain with these 
unofficia) honeymooners, and Mrs. Godwin retreats, beaten 
by two very self-willed young women, allied to Shelley’s 
eloquent tongue. The three arrive later on in Paris in a 
three-horse cabriolet. But after three days in Paris they 
are broke. The poet pawns his watch and chain and then 
persuades a Frenchman he knows, named Tavernier, to 
lend him sixty pounds. 





§ 2 


The next scene in this tragi-comedy is the journey of this 
trio on foot from Paris with a tiny donkey bought by Shelley 
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to carry the luggage. The donkey collapses and has to be 
carried by the two girls. They sell the ass at the next 
village and buy a mule. 

They were travelling in a district but recently ravaged 
by war, and consequently it was difficult to find decent 
lodgings anywhere. The inns were verminously alive. 
Giant rats made the nights hideous, and the three used 
to spend their hours of darkness sitting up in farm kitchens. 

Amid all these preoccupations, Shelley had not forgotten 
Harriet. He was sorry for her. Would any other run- 
away husband but this poet have written as he did to his 
wife a long letter trying to persuade her to join them ? 

‘“‘Come to Switzerland,” he wrote, ‘‘ where you will find 
at least one firm and constant friend, to whom your interests 
will always be dear, by whom your feelings will never be 
injured.”’ 

Harriet did not answer this letter. Would any woman 
have done so? 

Switzerland was reached, but the old chateau, two rooms 
of which they rented, was dilapidated. They lived in the 
utmost discomfort, and when Shelley discovered they had 
only {28 left, they unanimously agreed there was only one 
place to make for—home ! 

They got as far as Rotterdam, and by that time had not 
a penny between them, but Shelley persuaded the captain 
of a ship to take them aboard, and somehow they reached 
London. They hired a cab, but had no money to pay the 
fare. Shelley solved the problem by calling on his wife! 
He left the two girls at the door while he borrowed a few 
pounds from Harriet. 

Harriet still thought that her husband would tire of Mary 
and return to his home. It was a vain hope. A second 
child was born to her, a boy, later in the year, but its arrival 
did not bring the parents together. Shelley and Mary 
were, in fact, despite all tribulations, very happy, and Jane, 
who had changed her name to Claire, stuck to them like a 
limpet. She was becoming a nuisance, she suffered from 
‘“‘ nerves,” was in fact herself in love with the poet. Mean- 
while the poet’s affairs were in such a mess that the bailiffs 
were after him, and he was compelled to disappear and for 
a time to meet Mary in secrecy. They wrote fond notes 
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to each other. The death of his grandfather, Sir Bysshe, 
brought financial relief, for Percy became direct heir to the 
baronetcy. Sir Bysshe left a large fortune, and Shelley 
came in for a thousand a year. He made Harriet an allow- 
ance, and he also undertook to help his father-in-law, who 
was in debt. 

It was after Mary’s child had been born, and died when 
a month old, that Mary began to feel that she could sufier 
the presence of Claire in the home no more. Jealousy 
was responsible for a good deal of this. Claire was clever 
and had a certain wild attractiveness, but Mary was naturally 
disposed to think that even the faithful heart of Shelley 
could not for ever be proof against a woman who was in love 
with him, and who had been in the habit of sitting up 
late at night with him, sometimes all night, taking lessons 
in the classics. Mary succeeded in getting rid of Claire, 
temporarily. This passionate girl, finding that she could 
not win Shelley from her sister, and determined to find love 
somewhere, went in deliberate pursuit of another poet, no 
less a personage than the great Lord Byron, and—but that 
is another story. It may be sufficient to say here that when 
Shelley and Mary went to Switzerland to find a cheaper way 
of living, and to get away from the social ostracism of 
England, Claire accompanied them. They were shortly 
joined by Byron. There was a brief liaison between the 
poet and Claire. Byron very soon got tired of her. The 
child of this union, Allegra, died at the age of five and a half 
years. 


§ 3 


While Shelley was in Switzerland, tragedy was dogging 
his footsteps. Poor Fanny Godwin, the only sister of the 
three to stop at home, her life made miserable by her mother, 
had been writing letters which ill concealed the envy she 
felt at the life her sisters were leading away from all parental 
discipline and convention’s shackles. Needless to say she, 
too, was in love with Shelley. The lonely, miserable life 
she was leading proved too much for her. Back in England 
Shelley, Mary and Claire, on their way to Bath, where they 
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intended to live, saw Fanny in London, and she seemed 
deeply moved when she said good-bye to the poet. 

A curious letter from her, written at Bristol, reached the 
Shelleys. In strange sentences Fanny bade them farewell. 
‘‘I am going to a place whence I hope never to return,” 
she wrote. At Mary’s request Shelley went to Bristol, 
but found that Fanny had left for Swansea. The next 
morning she was found dead. A bottle of laudanum was 
on the table. She left behind a pathetic letter. 

The shock of this tragedy was accompanied by a sugges- 
tion, made by Mrs. Godwin, that Fanny had killed herself 
for love of him. Shelley was in the depths of despair. A 
short stay with the genial family of Leigh Hunt, the critic, 
at his Hampstead home did him good, but an even harsher 
blow was to come. Harriet had disappeared. He enlisted 
the aid of his friend, Hookham, to find some trace of her. 
On his return from Hampstead the poet found this message 
from Hookham awaiting him : 


‘““MyY DEAR S1r,—It is nearly a month since I had the 

pleasure of receiving a lettcr from you, and you have no 
doubt felt surprised that I did not reply to it sooner. It 
was my intention to do so; but on inquiring, I found the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining the information you desire 
relative to Mrs. Shelley and your children. 
- “While I was endeavouring to discover Mrs. Shelley’s 
address, information was brought me that she was dead— 
that she had destroyed herself. You will believe that I did 
not credit the report. I called at the house of a friend of 
Mr. Westbrook ; my doubt Jed to conviction. I was in- 
formed that she was taken from the Serpentine river on 
Tuesday last. . . . Little or no information was laid before 
the jury which sat on the body. . . . The verdict was found 
drowned. Your children are well and are both, I believe, 
in London.” 


In The Times appeared the following paragraph : 


‘‘OQn Thursday a respectable female, far advanced in 
pregnancy, was taken out of the Serpentine river, and 
brought home to her residence in Queen Street, Brompton, 
having been missed for nearly six weeks. She had a valuable 
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ring on her finger. A want of honour in her own conduct is 
supposed to have led to this fatal catastrophe, her husband 
being abroad.” 


The sordid circumstances which led Harriet to suicide 
need not be gone into here. Her family had taken her 
children from her and would have nothing to do with her. 
She was absolutely alone in the world just before the end. 

Utterly cast down as he was by the calamity, Shelley yet 
argued to himself that he was not responsible. He believed 
he had acted right; he had never been brutalto her... . 

A fortnight after Harriet’s body was taken out of the 
water, Mary Godwin and Shelley were married in the Church 
of St. Mildred, Bread Street, London. To the Godwin 
family the prospect of Mary becoming one day Lady Shelley 
seems to have completely changed the situation for them. 
Both Godwin and his wife signed the register. And on the 
night of the wedding the bride wrote in her journal : 

““Go to London. A marriage takes place. Draw. 
Read Lord Chesterfield and Locke.”’ 

Her father wrote to a friend announcing the marriage, 
and said : 


“Her husband is the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, 
of Field Place, in the county of Sussex, Baronet. So that 
according to the vulgar ideas of the world she is well married, 
and I have great hopes that the young man will rnake her a 
good husband. You will wonder, I dare say, how a girl 
without a penny of fortune should make so good a match. 
But such are the ups and downs of the world. For my 
part, I care but little comparatively about wealth, so that 
it should be her destiny in life to be respectable, virtuous, 
and contented.”’ 


Shelley hoped that the children of his first marriage would 
be placed in the care of Mary, but the Court of Chancery 
ruled otherwise. It decided that neither Shelley nor the 
Westbrook family were fit guardians, and the little boy and 
girl were confided to the care of an Army doctor and his 
wife. Shelley was to be allowed to see them twelve times 
a year in the presence of thetr guardians ! 7 

These blows left their mark on Shelley. He was beginning 
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to stoop like an old man. Pain due to some nervous dis- 
order kept him awake at night. He was weighed down by 
despondency. André Maurois thus describes his state of 
mind at this time : 

“The aerial edifices, the crystalline palaces, which with 
their filmy vapours had so long hidden from him the actual 
world, seemed to detach themselves from earth and to float 
up as though drawn by an invisible force. They did not 
melt away, but swaying with a gentle movement rose in 
all their translucent glory to the high realms of pure Poetry. 
In the place which they had occupied, Shelley now saw 
the world as it is, the brown earth arduous to cultivate, 
the harsh faces of men, women full of nerves and hysteria, 
the cruel and obstructive society from which he longed 
to escape.” 

He had bought a house at Great Marlow, and there he 
lived with Mary and their two children, and Allegra, the 
extremely beautiful child of Lord Byron and Claire. Shelley 
spent most of his time on the river during these days of 
summer, his poetic fancy feeding upon the wondrous beauty 
of the Thames Valley. But the world would not Jet him 
alone. There were more and more calls on his purse; the 
number of mouths he had to feed multiplied. In addition 
to his own family, there were Claire and her child, and some- 
times the entire Godwin establishment, Leigh Hunt, his 
wife and five children. 

Life in England was becoming intolerable. The presence 
of Claire and her child set the scandalous tongues wagging ; 
people said it was Shelley’s child. They decided to fly 
to Italy. 


§ 4 


There is not much space here to describe the life and death 
of Shelley in Italy and of his association with Byron. Shelley 
had preceded his wife, and Mary’s journey was attended 
by tragedy. Clara, their little baby, died at Venice. Need- 
less to say, they were accompanied by the inevitable Claire. 
From Venice they went to Rome and Naples, and then 
came another tragedy. Their little boy, William, sickened 
and died of dysentery. 
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This second shock left Mary heartbroken. Her father, 
who had trained her to think sorrow was weak and cowardly, 
reproached her. He even told her she was putting herself 
among “‘the commonalty of her sex.’”’ Shelley complained 
in verse: 


‘‘ My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thou gone, 
And left me in this dreary world alone ? 
Thy form is here indeed—a lovely one— 
But thou art fled, gone down the dreary road 
That leads to Sorrow’s most obscure abode.”’ 


With the birth of another boy in Florence, and christened 
Percy Florence, Mary became a more or less happy woman 
again. They had been very lonely in Italy, but now they 
met some congenial friends, Edward Williams and _ his 
charming, pretty wife, Jane. Shelley soon discovered that 
he loved her; but she was a clever and sensible woman, and 
the attachment never got beyond the platonic stage, nor 
did it disturb the harmonious atmosphere that surrounded 
the quartet, although Mrs. Shelley was a jealous woman. 

One amusing affair of Shelley’s in these days centred in 
a beautiful Italian girl, Emilia, who had been shut up in a 
convent by her cruel father. Shelley’s chivalrous instincts 
were profoundly aroused. When he saw her at the convent 
he loved her. He insisted upon Mary meeting her, and 
he began to write a love poem about her. Mary got rather 
tired of this new romance, harmless though it was. Before 
the poem was finished, Emilia had made an unromantic 
marriage. Mary subsequently wrote to a friend: ‘ Emilia 
has married Biondi; we hear that she leads him and his 
mother —to use a vulgarism -- a devil of alife.”” The Shelleys’ 
life about this time was clouded by an ugly scandal, a new 
story about Claire. It was said that she had had a child 
by Shelley in Italy, and there were other monstrous, and 
untrue, accusations about his treatment of Claire and Mary. 
Inexpressibly shocked, Shelley spoke of the story us ex- 
hibiting “ a degree of desperate and wicked malice, for which 
I am at a loss to account.” The scandal died down, and 
they found life in Pisa, where they were living, agreeable 
enough. Then they went to live at Casa Magni. 

The tragic death of the poet and his friend, Willams, 1s 
known to al! the world. Shelley had a contempt for death. 
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Once he took Mrs. Williams and her two children for a row 
on the sea at Casa Magni in a tiny dinghy, so fragile that 
it would overturn on the slightest provocation. Mrs. 
Williams thought he was only going to float close to the 
shore, but he rowed out a Jong distance. Then he stopped 
and suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Now let us together solve the 
great mystery.” With great tact she persuaded him to 
row to the shore. 

Later that summer Shelley and Williams went out to sea 
in a sailing boat. They were caught in a storm and were 
never seen alive again. Shelley’s body was washed up 
by the sea, and about the same time the corpse of Williams 
was found not far away. Their remains were burned on 
the shore. 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT, 
FORGER AND POISONER 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


HOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT was a writer 

and a painter; but, to judge from his writings and 
drawings that have come down to us, he would never have 
enjoyed four and a half columns in the Dictionary of National 
Biography had he not also been a forger and a poisoner. 
It is indeed a little difficult, after reading some of his prose 
and looking at one of his drawings, to understand why 
Henry Wainwright, who murdered Harriet Lane, does 
not enjoy an equal space in that admirable compilation. 
But if an author will only become a murderer or commit 
suicide, the critics, who batten on Letters, may be surely 
trusted to find his work masterly. At his best, Wainewright 
was little more than a picturesque star reporter, or qualified 
to give lessons in drawing at an art school. 

He was born at Chiswick in October 1794. Huis mother 
was the daughter of Doctor Ralph Griffiths, the editor and 
founder of the Monthly Review ; and through her, doubtless, 
Wainewright inherited his slight literary talent. Both 
his father and mother died during his infancy; he was 
brought up by his grandfather and later by his uncle, George 

dward Griffiths, at Linden House, Turnham Green. Has 

hool was the Academy of Charles Burney ; and there he 
splayed a talent for drawing. 


§1 


On leaving school he worked in the studio of the painter, 
Thomas Phillips, for some months, and thanks to his grand- 
father’s position as the editor of a Review, he became a 
member of the circles adorned by the painters and men of 
letters of the day. In these circles he figured as a young 
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literary dilettante. But he did not work for long in the 
studio of Phillips; he seems to have been afflicted by a 
sudden itch to play the gentleman; and his grandfather 
purchased for him a commission in the Guards. From the 
Guards he declined later on to a Yeomanry regiment. Then 
he was stricken by a severe illness, followed by hypochondria 
and other neurotic symptoms. Either this illness rendered 
him unfit for the career of a soldier, or, as he declared, he 
had taken a dislike to that career. He sold his commission 
and became an art critic. 

From 1820 to 1823 he contributed frequent articles to 
the London Magazine under the pseudonyms of Egomet 
Bonmot and Janus Weathercock. John Scott, the editor, 
prized highly his fluent articles on such topics as ‘ Senti- 
mentalities on the Fine Arts ”’ and ‘‘ Dogmas for Dilettantes.”’ 
His connection with the London Magazine brought him 
into closer contact with Hood, Hazlitt, De Quincey and 
Charles Lamb. From them we get kindly judgments of 
him. Lamb speaks of him as “ kind, light-hearted Waine- 
wright,’’ and declared that he was the magazine’s “ best 
stay.”’ De Quincey said that there seemed a tone of sincerity 
and native sensibility in his judgments of the great masters, 
‘“as in one who spoke for himself and was not merely a 
copier from books.”” Even Hazlitt regarded his prose with 
indulgence. How far the judgments of these important men 
of letters were affected by the fact that he entertained 
them lavishly, there is no saying. Great writers are simple 
creatures. 

Be that as it may, another contemporary, to whom, 
apparently, he had been less civil, describes him as an over- 
dressed young man, whose white hands were “ bespangled 
with regal rings,” who wore “an undress military air,” 
who had the conversation ‘‘ of a smart, lively, heartless, 
voluptuous cockscomb.”’ This reads a trifle envious ; 
but Procter says that Wainewright was effeminate, that 
his lips were thick and sensual, that he had a quavering 
voice, that it was his affectation to talk in little above a 
whisper. 

Naturally, Wainewright became an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy. William Blake is said to have admired 
greatly one of his pictures. 
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Undoubtedly he was a man of taste, with a considerable 
appreciation of fine things, not perhaps of the finest, in 
art and literature. Ja Gioconda, the early French poets, 
the Italian Renaissance, the Elizabethan translations, 
appealed strongly to him. He was also a lover of nature, 
the pictures of Turner and Constable, the poetry of Words- 
worth, cats, the colour green. 

As a bachelor, Wainewright appears to have led a com- 
fortable life on the income from the sum, about {4500, left 
him by his grandfather, and the money he made out of 
his writing and painting and some dealing in pictures. But 
in 1821 he married Frances Ward, the daughter by her first 
husband of Mrs. Abercromby, a widow residing at Mortlake. 
This marriage appears to have increased his expenses out 
of all reason. He had a natural gift for extravagance ; 
domesticity does not seem to have impaired it. They 
lived first at Twickenham and then in Great Marlborough 
Street, and they lived extravagantly. Wilkie, Macready, 
the actor, Charles Lamb, Talfourd were among the persons 
of distinction they entertained. Wainewright had an 
excellent cellar and a good horse; he collected majolica, 
proof engravings, exotic plants. In 1826 he was in difh- 
culties so considerable that he relieved the pressure by 
forging the names of his trustees to a power of attorney, 
which enabled him to get from the Bank of England half 
the sum they held in trust for him, to the interest of which 
only he was entitled. 

In 1827 he published a book of forty-seven pages, called 
Some Passages from the life of Egomet Bonmot, E'sq., Edited 
by Mr. Mwaughaim, and now first published by Me.” ‘The 
bulk of it is devoted to saying what he thought about con- 
temporary men oi ietters. He did not think highly of 
them. 


§ 2 


In 1828, at the age of thirty-four, he went with his wife 
to live at Linden House with his unmarried uncle, George 
Edward Griffiths. Wainewright had always cherished a 
strong affection for his old home and desired keenly to 
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possess it. Within the year his uncle died suddenly ; the 
house and estate passed into Wainewright’s possession. 
He was again heavilv in debt, for the {2259 which he had 
obtained by forging the names of his trustees to the power 
of attorney had been spent. The ease with which he had 
obtained Linden House suggested to him a method of 
obtaining a good round sum which would pay these pressing 
debts and leave him in a position of affluence. He arranged 
that his wife’s mother, Mrs. Abercromby, and his wife’s 
two half-sisters, Helen and Madeleine Abercromby, should 
make their home at Linden House. Helen Abercromby 
was a pretty, fair-haired girl of twenty, tall and graceful. 
There is a pleasing drawing, in red chalk, of her by Waine- 
wright himself. 

In 1830 he insured Helen Abercromby’s life for £3000, 
for a term of three years, in the Palladium Insurance Com- 
pany, and for £2000, for a term of two years, in the Eagle 
Insurance Company. He was about to insure her life in 
other companies when he was obstructed by the “‘ obstinacy,” 
as he phrased it, of Mrs. Abercromby. Thereupon Mrs. 
Abercromby died suddenly, and in a very painful manner, 
in August 1830. 

No longer obstructed, Wainewright insured Helen Aber- 
cromby’s life in different companies, till the whole insurance 
on her amounted to {18,000. 

Then it seems to have occurred to him that enough people 
had died suddenly at Linden House, or it may be that he 
felt that he could no longer rely safety on the stupidity 
of the family doctor. At any rate, he decided that a change 
of doctors was advisable. Therefore, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, he brought his wife and child and his wife’s half-sisters 
to stay in lodgings at 12 Conduit Street. On the evening 
of the 14th, all of them went to the theatre. After supper 
that night Helen Abercromby was taken ill. The next 
day she was very ill indeed. Doctor Locock, a well-known 
physician living in Hanover Square, was called in. He 
treated her, and she lived till Monday, the 2zoth. On that 
day, after the doctor’s morning visit, Wainewright and his 
wife brought her some jelly and then went for a walk. 
Before they returned the unfcrtunate girl had died in great 
agony. Her nurse declared that the symptoms of her 
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illness were the same as the symptoms of the illness of her 
mother. 
§ 3 

Wainewright set about collecting the money for which 
Helen Abercromby’s life had been insured, only to find 
that he had bungled the matter badly. The insurance 
companies, having made inquiries and learnt that other 
persons, by whose deaths Wainewright benefited, had died 
suddenly, came to the conclusion that there had been foul 
play, and refused to pay the money on the grounds of mis 
representation and want of interest. Wainewright boldly 
took action against the Imperial Insurance Company in 
the Court of Chancery, it having been agreed that one 
decision should govern all the cases. 

The failure of the companies to pay had aggravated his 
creditors ; a few months after Helen Abercromby’s death 
he was arrested for debt in the street, while serenading the 
daughter of one of his friends. He succeeded in satisfying 
that particular creditor with an instalment or promises, for 
the time being. Then he borrowed {1000 on the security 
of his claims against the insurance company, and went, 
one might say fled, to France. 


$4 

He went to Boulogne and there stayed with the father 
of the young lady he had been serenading. The refusal 
of the insurance companies to pay had naturally incensed 
him against them greatly ; and his indignation stimulated 
his inventive faculty to the discovery of an ingenious device 
for avenging himself on ut least one of them. He persuaded 
his host to insure his life with the Pelican Insurance Com- 
pany for {3000. As soon as the business was settled and his 
host had received the policy, after dinner one night Waine- 
wright dropped some crystals of strychnine into his coffee. 
The next day his host died in his presence. Wainewright 
at once left Boulogne to go on a sketching tour in Brittany. 
He lived for some time at St. Omer and then went to Paris. 

He lived in Paris for several years. The accounts of his 
life there differ. Some of his contemporaries say that he 
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lived in luxury; others say that he skulked with poison 
in his pocket and was dreaded by all who knew him. It is 
also said that he spent a considerable time in a Parisian 
prison and that the Parisian police found strychnine in his 
possession. 

In 1835 his action against the insurance companies was 
tried before Lord Abinger in the Court of Exchequer. At 
the first trial the juries disagreed ; at the second trial they 
found for the defendant companies on the ground of mis- 
representation and of Miss Abercromby having no real 
interest in the insurance. 


§ 5 


In June 1837, though he had learned that his forgery 
had been discovered, Wainewright returned to England. 
The story runs that he followed to London a woman whom 
he loved with a desperate and unrequited passion. Soon 
after his arrival he was recognised and arrested at an hotel 
in Covent Garden by Forrester, a Bow Street runner, upon 
a warrant obtained against him by the Bank of England 
for his forgery in 1826. 

On the 5th of July he was brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey. He was indicted for forging and uttering a certain 
power of attorney for {2259 with intent to defraud the 
Governor and company of the Bank of England. There 
were five indictments against him, to all of which he pleaded 
not guilty, when he was arraigned before Mr. Serjeant 
Arabin in the course of the morning. But later on, being 
brought before the judges, he begged to be allowed to with- 
draw the plea of not guilty, and then pleaded guilty to two 
of the indictments which were not of a capital nature. The 
Bank did not wish to hang him and did not press the other 
indictments ; a plea of guilty on the two minor charges was 
recorded ; at the close of the Session he was sentenced by 
the Recorder to transportation for life. 


§ 6 


He was taken back to Newgate to wait there till a ship 
sailed to Van Diemen’s Land. There he was recognised by 
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Macready, who was being shown over the jail with Forster 
and Charles Dickens. They spread the news of his where- 
abouts ; his cell became a fashionable literary lounge. Men 
of letters went down to visit their old colleague. They 
found him greatly changed; he appeared to them to be 
no longer the “ kind, light-hearted Wainewright,” but to 
have become embittered and cynical. 

He is reported to have said to an agent of an insurance 
company who, on the occasion of a visit to him, pointed out 
that crime is, after all, a bad speculation: ‘Sir, you City 
men enter on your speculations, and take the chances on 
them. Some of your speculations succeed, some fail. 
Mine happen to have failed, yours to have succeeded. That 
is the only difference, sir, between my visitor and me. But, 
sir, I will tell you one thing in which I have succeeded to 
the last. I have been determined through life to hold the 
position of a gentleman. I have always done so. I do so 
still. It is the custom of this place that each of the inmates 
of a cell shall take his morning’s turn of sweeping it out. 
I occupy a cell with a bricklayer and a sweep, but they 
never offer me the broom.” 

This reasoning and this vanity seem the reasoning and 
vanity of a twisted mind; and it is the poor vanity of a 
snob in grain. A gentleman would not have shirked the 
job. 

Again, when a friend reproached him for murdering Helen 
Abercromby, he said: “ Yes, it was a dreadful thing to 
do; but she had very thick ankles.” 

From Newgate he was sent to the hulks at Portsmouth 
and taken to Van Diemen’s Land in the Susan, along with 
three hundred other convicts. He complained bitterly 
of the ignominy of ‘‘the companion of poets and artists 
being compelled to associate with ‘ country bumpkins.’ ”’ 

At Hobart Town he returned to portrait painting and 
sketching ; and the simple inhabitants of the colony found 
that his conversation and manners held for them consider- 
able charm. It is said that he was still addicted to poisoning 
and that there are two cases on record of his having tried 
to poison two people who had offended him. Both of these 
attempts failed ; and Oscar Wilde suggested that his hand 
had lost its cunning. It is far more probable that in 
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that out-of-the-way place he could only find inferior 
poisons. 

He grew more and more dissatisfied with Tasmanian 
life, and in 1844 he petitioned the Governor to grant him 
a ticket-of-leave, urging that he was tormented by ideas 
struggling for outward form and realisation, barred from 
increase of knowledge, and deprived of the exercise of 
profitable or even decorous speech. The request was 
refused. He is reported to have taken to drugs by way of 
comfort. But it seems improbable that he should have 
obtained opium in any form in sufficient quantity. He 
lived for another eight years, and in 1852, at the age of 
fifty-eight, died of apoplexy. During his last year his only 
companion was a cat, of which he was exceedingly fond. 

Oscar Wilde describes him as one of the most subtle and 
secret poisoners of this or any age. But there was nothing 
very subtle in his use of strychnine. It is said that he used 
it in the form of 2ux vomica, which is obtained from the 
seeds of an East Indian shrub—for its effects can have 
been little known to the doctors of his day, or the doctor 
who attended the family at Linden House and Dr. Locock 
could not have failed to diagnose correctly the illnesses 
of his uncle, his mother-in-law and Helen Abercromby. 
The symptoms of poisoning by strychnine are unmistakable. 
If there was any subtlety in his poisoning, it must have 
been in his choice of doctors. But it is improbable that he 
chose the Linden House family doctor ; it is possible that 
he had met Dr. Locock, and having come to the conclusion 
that he was stupid enough for his purpose, brought his family 
to lodge in Conduit Street and called him in to attend the 
poisoned Helen. But there is no evidence of this. Cer- 
tainly, had he displayed the same subtlety to-day, he would 
have been hanged for his first murder. As for his being so 
secret a poisoner, all his friends and enemies seem to have 
known quite well that he poisoned, at any rate, Helen 
Abercromby. 


$7 


The modern school of criminologists regard him as that 
rare phenomenon, the intuitive criminal in his most highly 
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developed state. There is no doubt that he was immensely 
vain and uncommonly sensual and self-indulgent. Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt, his latest biographer, is of the opinion that 
his love of nature and the beautiful was a mere pretence. 
There is no evidence that it was anything of the kind. Many 
authentic lovers of the beautiful have shown themselves 
uncommonly vain, sensual and self-indulgent. His grati- 
fication of these propensities got him into difficulties, and 
being a rather stupid fellow—as his hopeless muddling of 
the business of insuring Helen Abercromby’s life shows—he 
took to crime as the easiest way out of them. 

It is most probable that he was mad. The septic focus 
which produced the hypochondria and other nervous symp- 
toms, after the serious illness from which he suffered before 
leaving the army, evidently persisted during the rest of his 
life. His difficulties proved stimuli to a homicidal tendency. 
The callousness which he displayed in the presence of his 
dying victims is the callousness of a madman. If the 
record of his attempts to poison, with the miserable means 
at his disposal in Hobart Town, two persons who had offended 
him is true, towards the end of his life he became the genuine 
homicidal maniac. The homicidal maniac does not murder 
without a reason; but the more his mania develops, the 
flimsier his reasons grow. 
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THE SANDYFORD PLACE MYSTERY 


By SiR JOHN HALL 


In the last half of the nineteenth century Glasgow was the 
scene of three murders which in thetr time attracted universal 
attention. The case of Madeleine Smith and even that of 
Dr. Pritchard are still remembered, but the third, that of 
Mrs. M‘Clachlan, ts now almost completely forgotten. Yet, 
considered as a mystery and as a judicial puzzle, it has points 
of interest far surpassing any to be found in either of the 
two more celebrated affairs. 


N July 1862, No. 17 Sandyford Place, Glasgow, was 

occupied by a Mr. John Fleming, a well-to-do accountant. 
His family consisted of his father, Mr. James Fleming, his 
sister, his two daughters and his son, John, who was in 
his business. Mr. Fleming, however, was also the possessor 
of a small house on the seacoast, to which the ladies would 
repair as soon as the warm weather set in, Mr. Fleming 
and his son spending the ‘‘ week-ends”’ with them. In 
accordance with this practice, on the afternoon of Friday, 
July 4th, both father and son went from their office to the 
steam-boat without going back to the house in Sandyford 
Place, which was left in charge of the grandfather and 
of a servant, named Jessie M‘Pherson. On the following 
Monday, both men proceeded straight to their work, the 
first to return to Sandyford Place, between four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, being the son. On his arrival the 
young man found his grandfather engaged in receiving the 
family joint from the hands of the butcher, and when he 
inquired about the servant the old man replied, ‘‘ She’s 
away, she’s out; I have not seen her since Friday. Her 
door is locked.’ Presently, Mr. Fleming himself arrived, 
and his son at once informed him of the state of affairs, 
concluding with an observation to the effect that the girl 
might be lying dead in her room for anything his grandfather 
knew to the contrary. 

970 
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The basement of No. 17 consisted of four rooms, two of 
which—Jessie M‘Pherson’s bedroom and_ the adjacent 
pantry —faced the area. This area, which was surmounted 
by railings and was about six feet in depth, was of a rather 
unusual kind, inasmuch as no steps from the street led down 
to it, nor was it accessible from the house by a door, but 
only by a wicket in the pantry window. Behind the two 
front rooms and divided from each other by a passage leading 
to the back door, were the kitchen and a small room used 
by old Mr. Fleming as a wardrobe. The back door opened 
on to a garden or green about twelve yards long, at the far 
end of which were situated a wash-house and a coal-cellar. 
Close to this cellar was a door which gave access to a lane 
leading into Elderslie Street. 

Mr. Fleming agreed with his son that no time must be 
lost in effecting an entrance into the servant’s bedroom, 
and all of them, accordingly, went down to the basement. 
Here it was discovered that the pantry key fitted the lock 
on the bedroom door, and having gained admission in this 
manner they found the girl lying dead upon her face close 
tothe bed. The upper part of her body was scantily clothed, 
and her head and face were covered by a piece of carpet, 
but her lower extremities were in a complete state of nudity. 
All three were greatly shocked, and the old man, holding 
up his hands, ejaculated, “‘She’s been lying there all this 
time, and me in the house!”’ Mr. Fleming at once went 
out in search of a doctor and soon returned with Dr. Ebenezer 
Watson. On their way to the house, Mr. Fleming told him 
that, when he inserted the pantry key into the bedroom 
lock, he knocked out another key, which fell out on the 
inside. Later on in the evening, he made the same statement 
to a constable named Cameron and to a neighbour, Mrs. 
Walker. Nevertheless, two months afterwards, he denied 
in the witness-box that he had ever said anything of the 
kind. This much, however, is certain, the key with which 
the door had been locked was never discovered. 


Sr 


Directly Dr. Watson removed the carpet and uncovered 
the dead girl’s body, he saw a number of wounds upon her 
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head, face, neck and wrists which convinced him that it was 
no case of suicide. Clearly a murder had been committed, 
and he enjoined Mr. Fleming to send for the police. Within 
half an hour Dr. Joseph Fleming, the police surgeon, and 
Constable Cameron were upon the premises. After a brief 
examination of the body, Dr. Fleming, assisted by Dr. Watson, 
proceeded to make a thorough investigation of the basement. 
In the kitchen there were bloodmarks upon the floor and 
upon the sink, while the back of the door had the appearance, 
to quote Dr. Fleming’s own words, “as if a brush steeped 
in blood had been drawn across it.”” It was a very noticeable 
mark, such a mark as a woman’s dress stained with blood 
would make were it to come into contact with the doorpost. 
In the doorway the mat was so bloody that it actually 
adhered to the floor. In the passage between the kitchen 
and the bedroom were bloodmarks of a kind which sug- 
gested that a body had been dragged along it. Furthermore, 
the doctors satisfied themselves that an attempt had been 
made to wash not only the bedroom and the kitchen floors, 
but the stone flags in the passage—indeed, these last were 
still ‘“‘ perfectly moist.’’ The kitchen was drier, but even it 
‘“‘ had a damp appearance.”’ And, strange to say, the traces 
of washing were not confined to the rooms and the passage. 
The face, the neck and the chest of the dead woman herself 
bore unmistakable signs of having been bathed with water. 
About ten o’clock the same night a further examination 
of the premises was made by Superintendent M‘Call and 
two other officers, who in the course of their search in the 
kitchen discovered and removed an iron cleaver. By this 
time the stone flags in the passage, which were damp when 
the doctors inspected them in the afternoon, were absolutely 
dry. In the bedroom the officers noted that the dead girl’s 
box appeared to have been disturbed by a bloody hand, 
and that most of its contents seemed to have been removed. 
On the floor of this room, outside the portion which had 
been washed, they perceived three bloody imprints of a 
naked foot. Lastly, in the little room opposite the kitchen, 
which old Fleming used as a wardrobe, they found two clean 
shirts spotted with blood. While they were thus engaged, 
Mr. Fleming reported to them that some spoons and various 
silver and plated articles had heen abstracted from the 
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sideboard in the dining-room. The thief, however, had left 
behind a silver cream jug and a teapot of considerable 
value. 


§ 2 


On the following day, July 8th, Dr. Fleming and Dr.— 
afterwards Sir George—Macleod made a post-mortem exami- 
nation of the body. The conclusions to which they came 
were embodied in their joint report, and were shortly as 
follows: The woman had been murdered within the last 
three days, a severe struggle having apparently preceded 
her death. Her injuries were probably caused by a meat 
chopper or a similar instrument, and all of them, with the 
exception of those upon her nose and forehead, had seem- 
ingly been inflicted by a person standing over her as she 
lay upon her face on the ground. All the blows, however, 
had been delivered with a comparatively slight degree of 
strength, a circumstance which made it probable that the 
murderer was either a weak man or a woman. Meanwhile, 
the police were devoting their attention to old Mr. Fleming’s 
proceedings. His conduct in the fatal ‘“‘ week-end”’ was, 
to say the least of it, suspicious. He admitted that he had 
been awakened at four o’clock on Saturday morning, July 
5th, by a scream, but thinking it proceeded from some of the 
“loose characters’? who frequented the waste ground at 
the back of the house, took little notice of it. It never 
occurred to him that it might have anything to do with the 
girl’s disappearance. Consequently, he made no inquiries 
about her, and during all those three days never mentioned 
to anyone that she was missing. Yet, besides the cry which 
had aroused him during the night, he had observed, he 
acknowledged, spots of blood upon his shirts which were 
airing before the kitchen fire. Finally, and most important 
of all, there was the condition of the basement floor. Who 
but he could have subjected it to the washing which it 
had so recently undergone? On Wednesday, July gth, 
he was arrested, taken before the Sheriff, and committed 
to prison. 

In Scotland the office of Coroner does not exist, his duties 
being performed by an official known as the Procurator- 
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Fiscal, who conducts his proceedings in the strictest secrecy. 
It is therefore impossible to say what further explanation 
of his highly suspicious behaviour old Fleming may have 
given. On the very day of his arrest, however, the police 
learnt the important fact that the articles removed from 
the sideboard in Sandyford Place had been pledged for 
£6, 15s. at a pawnshop in East Clyde Street by a woman 
who gave a false address. Following this up they arrested, 
three days later, at their lodgings in the Broomielaw, a couple 
of the name of M‘Clachlan. The man was a sailor and the 
woman, his wife, had a few years before been a servant 
of the Flemings at Sandyford Place. It seems permissible 
to suppose that in apprehending her the police were acting 
upon information derived from old Fleming. 

M‘Clachlan, who had no difficulty in showing that he was 
on his ship in Irish waters at the time of the murder, was 
promptly released. Indeed, it was afterwards said that the 
police never doubted his complete innocence, and only 
arrested him in the hope that he might say something which 
would incriminate his wife. Against her the case from the 
first assumed a very grave complexion. On the day of the 
murder, she had, it appeared, told a woman named Black 
that she purposed to spend the evening at Sandyford Place 
with her friend and former fellow-servant, Jessie M‘Pherson. 
That she was out during the whole night was proved by a 
lodger, who went into her room on hearing her child cry, 
and subsequently opened the street door to let her in, about 
nine o’clock on the Saturday morning. The dress which she 
was then wearing was not the one in which she had gone out 
the evening before, but was one which was afterwards proved 
to have belonged to the murdered woman. In the course 
of this same Saturday morning she pledged the plate missing 
from Sandyford Place, and with the money which she thus 
received paid off her arrears of rent and redeemed from 
pawn some of her own property. She also sent off by railway 
to Hamilton a box addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. Bain, to lie till called 
for.”’ On the following Tuesday, July 8th, she herself called 
for it at Hamilton Station and took it to the house of a 
friend, where she opened it and presently went out carrying 
a parcel. Later on, she was seen by several persons in the 
neighbourhood of Templeton Park and Tommy Linn Park, 
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both distant about a mile from Hamilton, and a few days 
afterwards, when a search was made, blood-stained portions 
of various articles of clothing, which had unquestionably 
belonged to her, were found in both these places concealed 
in ditches and under bushes. The police also took possession 
of another box which she had originally dispatched from 
Glasgow addressed to Mrs. Darnley, Ayr, but which was 
subsequently deposited with her husband’s sister at Greenock. 
This, when opened, was found to contain the clothing taken 
from the murdered woman’s room in Sandyford Place. 


§3 


In the course of her various examinations Mrs. M‘Clachlan 
‘“‘ emitted ’’ three declarations. In theory a declaration is a 
voluntary statement, but in practice it is the reply to a 
serles of questions put by the Procurator-Fiscal to the 
prisoner, who at this stage is denied all legal assistance. 
The unfortunate woman, who was kept in ignorance of the 
information which the police had obtained about her, fell 
a ready victim to every snare laid for her by the insidious 
Fiscal. Her declarations, which give the measure of her 
intellectual capacity, consisted of a series of demonstrably 
false statements and of allegations so wildly improbable 
as to be unworthy of serious consideration. She acknow- 
ledged that she had pawned the plate, but explained that 
it had been given her to pledge by old Fleming. He brought 
it to her house, about eight o’clock in the evening of July 
4th, saying that “‘ he was short of money and had to go to the 
Highlands and did not like to lift money out of the bank.”’ 
As a reward for her trouble he let her keep four pounds 
out of the six pounds and a few shillings which she had 
received from the pawnbroker. She had, however, she 
protested, sufficient money of her own to enable her to pay 
the rent ‘‘ independent of the four pounds” given her by 
old Fleming. 

Equally absurd was her explanation of her proceedings 
in connection with the box dispatched to Hamilton. She 
intended, she declared, to consign it empty to Glasgow 
Station, where she meant to pack it. But her servant in 
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error sent it off to Hamilton, to which town she went, pro- 
posing to stay with a certain ‘‘ Mrs. Shaw,’’ whose name she 
thought was ‘‘Mrs. Bain.” In consequence, she could not 
find her, and returned the same day to Glasgow, but on 
the journey the hinges of her box had been damaged, and 
she was obliged to leave it behind, after taking out the 
contents and tying them up in a bundle. It was untrue 
that the torn and blood-stained rags found in ditches and 
under bushes in the neighbourhood of Hamilton had formed 
part of her own wearing apparel. She eventu:!ly admitted, 
however, that the dresses in the box which her husband’s 
sister handed over to the police were the property of Jessie 
M‘Pherson. But she came into possession of them in a 
perfectly innocent manner. On the afternoon of July 4th, 
Jessie sent them to her, requesting her to have them dyed. 
Before she could carry out her instructions, however, she 
learnt that her friend had been murdered. This so alarmed 
her that she placed all the articles in a tin box and sent them 
off to Ayr “‘to be out of the way.” The last occasion on 
which she saw Jessic M‘Phcrson was on June 28th. She 
had sometimes visited her at Sandyford Place, but, on the 
night of the murder, she was never inside the house. Dr. 
Macleod, however, had obtained two impressions of her 
footprints which ‘‘ corresponded with a marvellous degree of 
accuracy ”’ with the bloody imprints of a naked foot which, 
it will be remembered, had been discovered on the floor of 
the murdered woman’s bedroom. Thus her presence at 
Sandyford Place on the fatal night was proved conclusively 
and, once that had been established, old Fleming was set 
at liberty and Mrs. M‘Clachlan was, 1n due course, committed 
to stand her trial for murder and theft. 

In view of the excitement which the case had aroused 
and of the openly hostile attitude which a large section of 
the local press had adopted towards the accused, it had 
been better to have held the trial at Edinburgh. But the 
authority which settles such matters decided otherwise, 
and on September 17th, 1862, Jessie M‘Clachlan was ar- 
raigned before Lord Deas in the Old Court, in Jail Square, 
Glasgow. Mr.—afterwards Lord—Gifford, advocate depute, 
led for the Crown, and Mr.—afterwards Lord—Rutherfurd 
Clark for the defence. The prisoner, who was attired in a 
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“straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbon interwoven with 
black lace, a lilac merino gown and a thin black shawl,”’ 
not only pleaded “ not guilty,’’ but lodged a special defence 
that “‘ the murder alleged in the indictment was committed 
by James Fleming.” 


§ 4 


In the Scottish Courts it is not the practice of the prose- 
cuting counsel to make an opening statement, and Mr. 
Gifford at once proceeded to call his sixty-seven witnesses. 
It is impossible, however, to do more than to give a brief 
summary of the greater part of the evidence which was 
laid before the Court. Suffice it to say that it was clearly 
proved that the prisoner was absent from her lodgings on 
the night of the murder, and that, when she returned home 
in the morning, she carried a bundle and wore a dress 
belonging to Jessie M‘Pherson, having, on the previous day, 
announced her intention of spending the evening with her 
at Sandyford Place. On the day of the murder she was 
unquestionably short of money, seeing that she was obliged 
to pledge a looking-glass, in order to redeem from pawn the 
cloak which she wore in the evening. Nevertheless, the next 
day she was able to pay off her arrears of rent and take 
several articles out of pawn, and it admitted of no doubt 
that the money expended for these different purposes was 
obtained by pledging the plate stolen from Sandyford Place. 
Another batch of witnesses testified to the accused’s pro- 
ceedings in connection with the box addressed to the mythical 
‘“Mrs. Bain’? at Hamilton, and to the finding of blood- 
stained clothing at various places near which the prisoner 
had been seen. In regard to that matter a fact transpired 
which afterwards assumed some importance. Among the 
articles discovered near Hamilton was the skirt of the dress 
which the prisoner wore when she went out on the night 
of the murder. It was stained with blood, but a sleeve of 
this same dress, which the police found in her room at 
Glasgow, was entirely free from any incriminating marks of 
that description. It was not disputed that the tin box which 
the accused dispatched, in the first instance to Ayr and 
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subsequently gave into the charge of her sister-in-law 
contained the murdered woman’s clothes. 

The doctors and various police officers described the 
condition in which they found the basement at No. 17 
Sandyford Place, when they visited it on the evening of 
Monday, July 7th. The medical men, the substance of 
whose report has been given on a former page, further 
testified to the nature and the character of the wounds which 
they had observed onthe dead woman. Dr. Watson, however, 
who had not been concerned in drawing up this report, 
disclosed, in answer to Mr. Rutherfurd Clark, that, when 
he examined the body, he noticed a bruise at the base of 
the spine. He agreed with the learned counsel’s suggestion 
that it was the kind of bruise which might very well have 
been caused by a “ knock from a heavy shoe.’’ Dr. Macleod 
gave as his reasons for saying in his report that a struggle 
had probably preceded the murder: Outside the portion 
of the kitchen floor which had been washed, he had noticed 
certain impressions which were, he was convinced, “ con- 
fused footmarks.” These and the cuts upon the hands and 
the wrists of the dead woman indicated, in his opinion, that 
she had not been killed without resistance, but had sought 
to defend herself. The bloody imprints of a naked foot on 
the bedroom floor bore no resemblance to the footmarks 
of old Fleming or of the deceased herself. On the other 
hand, they corresponded exactly with those of the prisoner. 
Dr. Penny, Professor of Chemistry, deposed that he had 
discovered ‘‘ stains and clots of blood” on several of the 
articles of clothing submitted to him and on the handle of 
the cleaver which the police had found in a drawer in the 
kitchen dresser at Sandyford Place. 

James Fleming, who was called on the first day of the 
trial, gave his age as eighty-seven. But it may well be 
doubted whether that were true, seeing that, when under 
cross-examination, he let fall the remark ‘‘ that the memory 
of a man of seventy-eight is not so fresh as that of a young 
man.” Be that as it may, he was still able to read a news- 
paper without the aid of spectacles, although in Court he 
had on a pair which, he said, had been given him the day 
before. Replying to Mr. Gifford, he told the following 
story. He spent the evening of Friday, July 4th, in the 
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kitchen with the dead girl, Jessie M‘Pherson, and retired 
to his room on the floor above about half-past nine. In the 
night he was awakened by loud “ squeals,’’ which caused 
him to jump out of his bed and look at his watch. It was, 
he discovered, exactly four o’clock. At the time he imagined 
that the ‘‘ squeals’? were set up by Jessie M‘Pherson’s 
sister, who was, he thought, spending the night with her. 
He therefore returned to bed and fell asleep again. It was a 
rule of the house that the servant should bring him his 
porridge at eight o’clock. But on this Saturday morning, 
as she did not appear, he rose and dressed about nine and 
went down to the basement. He ‘“‘gied three chaps” at 
the girl’s bedroom door, and, receiving no reply, tried the 
““sneck.”” The door, however, was locked, and there being 
no key to be seen, he went into the pantry, where he found 
that the wicket in the area was standing open. This he drew 
to, and then returned to the kitchen. About eleven o’clock 
a servant from next door rang the bell and asked for the 
loan of a spade. In the course of looking for it, he discovered 
that the back door was locked and that the key was on the 
inside. Prior to that he had ascertained that the front door 
was unlocked, ‘just snecked,’’ a piece of information 
which led him to observe ‘‘ sae whaever had been in, they 
had gone out by the door there is nae doubt o’ that.” 
The next caller was the baker, from whom he took a “ half- 
quarter loaf.’ About midday he went out on business, 
visited his son’s office and overlooked some repairs in the 
Bridgegate. About two he returned to Sandyford Place in 
the omnibus and prepared his own dinner. About seven a 
young man, named Darnley, called to see Jessie M‘Pherson. 
But when he told him that she was out, he went away. 
That evening he noticed, in removing his shirts from the 
screen in front of the kitchen fire, that two of them were 
spotted with blood. After making his own tea, he went 
to bed about nine. The next morning the bell was rung 
by the milkman, but he did not answer it. He then ate his 
breakfast and went to church, and on the way had some 
conversation with Mr. M‘Alister, a neighbour. In the 
afternoon he dined off bread and cheese, and again went to 
church. In the evening the young man, Darnley, paid the 
house a second visit. On this occasion he asked whether 
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Jessie M‘Pherson was at church, and the witness replied 
that he did not know. Finding that he could not give him 
any information about her movements, the youth departed. 
Qn the Monday the witness rose at eight, and during the 
morning visited the Bridgegate and collected some of his 
son’s rents. About four o’clock his grandson returned home, 
and, shortly afterwards, his son. The prisoner was an old 
servant of the family, and on two occasions, the last of 
which was a year ago, he had visited her at her own house. 
With those exceptions he had not seen her since she left his 
son’s service until he was confronted with her in the course 
of these proceedings. 

Under cross-examination old Fleming maintained that, 
on the Saturday morning, he did not leave his bedroom 
until nine o'clock. The first person to whom he spoke was 
the girl from next door who, about eleven o’clock, came to 
ask for the loan of a spade. The front door was then un- 
locked, and was not upon the chain. He was positive, and 
this he several times asserted, that the milkman never called 
that morning. Nevertheless, having been closely pressed 
on the subject, he presently admitted that he believed that 
the milkboy did come to the door, and that he sent him 
away, saying that no milk was required. Directly he had 
acknowledged that, the learned counsel inquired why he had 
answered the milkman’s ring himself, why had he not left 
that duty to the servant ? To this he returned a reply which, 
as may be supposed, created some sensation. ‘“ On Saturday 
morning, ye ken, Jessie was deid; she could na open the 
door when she was deid.”’ But he indignantly repudiated 
Mr. Rutherfurd Clark’s next suggestion that, when the 
milkman called, he already knew that the girl was dead. 
As to whether he was, or was not, dressed when the milk- 
boy arrived, he returned some very contradictory answers. 
Finally, on being reminded that he had sworn that he rose 
and dressed at nine o’clock, he maintained that he could 
“not charge his memory ”’ on the point. In regard to the 
chain on the front door, he first said that it was on and then 
that it was off, when he spoke to the milkman. In the end, 
however, he announced that he was prepared ‘‘to give 
my oath on it that it was off.” 

The ‘“‘ squeals”? which he had heard in the night seemed, 
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he acknowledged, to be those of “‘ somebody in distress.”’ 
Nevertheless, later on, when he found that the servant was 
missing, that her door was locked, and that there was blood 
upon his shirts which were airing in the kitchen, he never 
thought that ‘“ anything was wrong.” In the three days, 
during which he was alone in the house, he saw and spoke 
to the servant from next door, to young Darnley, Mr. 
M‘Alister, his neighbour, and to Mr. Soan, his son’s con- 
fidential clerk, but he never mentioned to any of them that 
the girl had disappeared. ‘‘I told nobody,” he asserted ; 
‘I was expecting her every hour and every minute.” Yet 
he admitted that he had never known her to be absent 
without permission on any previous occasion. Nothing in 
the appearance of the kitchen or the basement, on any of 
those three days, led him to suppose that evil had befallen 
her. 


§ 5 


Elizabeth Brownlie, the girl from next door, who had 
requested the loan of a spade, contradicted old Fleming as 
to the time when she rang the bell. It was at two o'clock, 
not, as he had asserted, at eleven o'clock, that she came to 
the front door. In regard to Jessie M‘Pherson, the old man 
merely said that ‘“‘ she was out.’’ Under cross-examination 
the witness stated that, at ten o’clock that morning, she had 
seen old Fleming go to the coal-cellar. This was on the far 
side of the garden, about twelve yards from the back door. 
There was something unusual about him which attracted 
her attention. He constantly “ looked round to see if any 
person was looking.’’ The deceased had once told her that 
the old man was very inquisitive and was in the habit of 
watching the doings of his neighbours’ servants. She had 
heard her allude to him as “‘ that auld deevil.”’ 

Andrew Darnley, the young man who called at Sandyford 
Place on two consecutive evenings, for the purpose of seeing 
Jessie M‘Pherson, described old Fleming as singularly un- 
communicative. On the occasion of his second visit, when 
he made some remark to the effect that she seemed to be 
often out, the old man vouchsafed no reply of any kind. 
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The case for the prosecution closed with the reading of the 
three declarations which the accused had ‘‘ emitted ” in the 
course of the preliminary proceedings. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that, prior to that, the Crown had called 
two bank officials to prove that, unlike the prisoner, old 
Fleming was in no straits for money at the time of the 
murder. Besides a hundred and fifty pounds in the Savings 
Bank he had a credit balance of thirty pounds at the Royal 
Bank. 

For the defence, George Paton, the milkman, deposed 
that on Saturday, July 5th, he arrived at No. 17 Sandyford 
Place between half-past seven and twenty minutes to eight. 
His boy went up to the door and rang the bell. It was 
answered at once. The door was opened ‘‘a small bit.” 
He could not see the person who opened it. No milk was 
taken either on that morning or on the following two days. 
Except on those three occasions, he had never known the 
Flemings refuse to take in milk. 

Donald M‘Quairie, the milkman’s boy, ‘“ minded ”’ the 
Saturday in question. He rang the bell at No. 17 Sandyford 
Place. It was at once answered by old Mr. Fleming, whom 
he knew well. He had “‘ not to wait any time.” The first 
thing he “ heard, after ringing the bell, was the chain coming 
off the door.’”’ Old Mr. Fleming was fully dressed in black 
clothes. Never before this had he answered the witness’s 
ring in person. 

Mrs. Mary Smith knew the prisoner and Jessie M‘Pherson 
well. They were on very friendly terms. On June 28th, 
she met Jessie M‘Pherson in Sauchiehall Street. She 
appeared to be ill and depressed. The witness inquired 
how she liked her place. She replied: ‘I do not feel very 
happy or comfortable with old Mr. Fleming, for he is actually 
an old wretch and an old devil.”” There was something, she 
went on to say, she would like to tell the witness, but, as 
her husband was with her, she would tell her ‘“‘ when he was 
away.” A few days later, however, she was murdered. 

Mrs. M‘Kinnon had often seen the prisoner and Jessie 
M‘Pherson together. ‘‘ They were quite good friends, and 
affectionate.’’ About « month before her death, the 
deceased confided to her that “ her heart was broken by the 
old man. who was so inquisitive that the door-bell never rang 
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but that he must see who was there and know all about 
them.” 

Martha M‘Intyre, who had formerly been a servant in the 
Fleming household, described old Fleming as ‘‘ most in- 
quisitive.” He was specially interested in Jessie M‘Pherson’s 
movements. ‘“‘ He was always inquiring after her.’’ She 
had known him “‘ get out of bed to see who was ringing the 
door-bell.”’ 

It was not until half-past nine, on the third day of the 
trial, that Mr. Rutherfurd Clark concluded his speech for 
the defence. The learned Judge thereupon adjourned the 
proceedings, in deference to the wishes of the jury. It is 
said that, on the following morning, when he re-entered the 
court, his lordship, far from attempting to conceal the black 
cap which he carried in his hand, rather ostentatiously dis- 
played it. Whether the story be true or not, it is certain 
that Lord Deas had long ago made up his mind about the 
prisoner’s guilt, and his summing up was more in the nature 
of a second speech for the prosecution than an impartial 
review of the evidence. Indeed, Mr. Gifford, in his tem- 
perate address to the jury, had admitted that the presence 
of old Fleming in the house introduced an element of 
mystery into the case, while the prisoner’s openly declared 
intention of visiting Jessie M‘Pherson on the evening of 
July 4th was inconsistent with the theory that she was 
planning her murder. But his lordship was prepared to 
brush these and all other difficulties aside. 


§ 6 


Grave insinuations had been made about old Fleming’s 
proceedings, but his lordship could discover nothing in 
them which was incompatible with his complete innocence 
of any participation in the murder. He was a very old 
man, and was it extraordinary that he should have failed 
to notice stains and marks in the kitchen which the sharp- 
eyed police officers at once detected? It may be that he 
acted stupidly, perhaps even more stupidly in concluding 
that the servant-girl had simply taken herself off, but it 
amounted to no more than that. Was it surprising that he 
should return contradictory answers, and fall into “ a con- 
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fusion,’ when questioned as to whether the chain was, or 
was not, upon the door, and as to whether the milkman 
called, or did not call, on some particular morning? It 
was plain that the deceased and her fellow-servants disliked 
him. But was it fair to impute immoral conduct to him 
because of that ? Might not their feelings towards him be 
accounted for by the fact that he kept an inconveniently 
close eye upon everybody who went in and out of the house ? 
It was true that Mrs. Smith had stated that the deceased, 
after complaining about the old man, had said that there 
was something she wished to tell her which she would not 
say before her husband. But his lordship was not pre- 
pared to place any construction on these words which was 
injurious to old Fleming. In his opinion the poor woman 
only meant to confide to her friend that she was thinking of 
emigrating ! As far as he could ascertain, Mr. Fleming had 
always been a well-conducted old man. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that when Mr. Clark wished to question 
a witness about a certain episode in old Fleming’s past life, 
his lordship stopped him with the words, ‘‘ This need not be 
opened up just now.”? And it never was ‘‘ opened up ” until 
after the trial. 

But the ingenuity with which the learned judge could 
explain away every tittle of evidence which might be thought 
to tell against old Fleming was not exercised on behalf of 
the accused. Without doubt, facts had been proved against 
her which were almost impossible to reconcile with any 
theory of her complete innocence. Nevertheless, there were 
circumstances which, if fairly considered, told strongly in 
her favour. According to the prosecution she had resolved, 
being in sore straits for money, to murder her friend and rob 
her late employer. Poor she was unquestionably, but there 
was no evidence to show that she was in desperate financial 
distress. On the contrary, the factor of the house in which 
she lived stated that, though she was behindhand with her 
rent, the question of evicting her had never arisen. And, if 
robbery were her motive, why should she remove from the 
sideboard only those articles which were of the smallest 
value ? She had heen, it must be remembered, a servant in 
the house, and should therefore know something about the 
plate in it. It would almost appear as though she wished 
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to create a semblance of a burglary on the most economical 
principles. Then, was it reasonably probable that she, a 
weak woman in delicate health, could hack to death with a 
kitchen chopper her friend, whom witnesses had described 
as strong and ‘“‘ wiry’’? And was it conceivable that, hav- 
ing committed such a murder, she should linger for hours in 
the house after the deed was perpetrated, seeking to obliterate 
the traces of her crime, while all the time old Fleming was 
sleeping on the floor above ? Moreover, when Dr. Watson 
and Dr. Fleming visited the basement on the Monday after- 
noon, the floors of both the kitchen and the passage were 
still damp. Now it had never been contended that the 
prisoner returned to the house after the murder was com- 
mitted. These were some of the points to which his lord- 
ship might well have directed the attention of the jury. 
Lord Deas, however, was content to go through the 
evidence and to marshal the facts which told against the 
prisoner. Then, having enumerated them to the jury, he 
bade them consider whether there could be any reasonable 
doubt of her guilt. The evidence, concluded his lordship, 
must be taken in connection with her three declarations, and 
he proceeded to show that every statement was false by which 
the wretched woman had sought to explain her compromis- 
ing actions and to account for the possession of incriminating 
articles. Having listened to such a summing up, can it be 
wondered that, after consulting together for fifteen minutes 
only, the jury should return to court with a unanimous 
verdict of ‘guilty’? on both charges? But, while in 
accordance with Scottish procedure the sentence was being 
written out by the Clerk of the Court, an earnest conversa 
tion took place between the prisoner and her counsel. 
Presently, when Lord Deas put the usual question whether 
she had anything to say why judgment should not be pro- 
nounced against her, Mr. Clark announced that she had a 
statement to make. She was prepared to read it herself or 
to have it read for her. His lordship replied that she was 
at liberty to act as she thought fit. Thereupon, throwing 
back the veil from her face, she stood up in the dock and said 
in a loud and distinct voice: ‘‘I desire to have it read, my 
lord ; I am as innocent as my child, who is only three years 
of age at this date.” Mr. Clark then read out a statement, 
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the reading of which occupied no less than forty minutes. 
Substantially it was as follows: 


87 


On the night of Friday, July 4th, the deponent visited 
her friend Jessie M‘Pherson by appointment, about half- 
past ten o’clock. She went at that late hour because they 
both hoped, by that time, old Fleming would bein bed. But 
this expectation was not fulfilled—he was sitting in the big 
chair by the kitchen fire. She had not come empty-handed, 
having purchased a gill and a half of rum for the evening’s 
entertainment, and, after all three of them had partaken of 
it, old Fleming produced some whisky. But he dispensed 
it in so niggardly a fashion that Jessie M‘Pherson was 
moved to anger. The old man thereupon reminded her 
that his son had complained of the amount consumed during 
his last absence. However, if one of them would go out and 
purchase it, and if she would restrain her ‘‘ il] tongue,’’ he 
would stand treat to the extent of half a mutchkin. ‘Aye,’ 
said the girl, ‘‘I have a tongue that would frighten some- 
body, if it were breaking loose on them.’ The old man 
muttered a few words which the deponent could not hear, 
and, giving her fourteen pence and an empty bottle, bade 
her fetch the liquor. She went out through the back door 
into the lane and sought to fulfil her mission in Elderslie 
Street. But the shops were closed and she was unable to 
obtain the whisky. On her return, the back door, which 
she had left on the latch, was locked. She rapped on it 
with the lane door-key, and presently old Fleming admitted 
her. He had locked the door, he explained, because of 
“them brutes of cats.” 

No one was in the kitchen, but she could hear a sound of 
moaning, and regardless of the old man’s attempts to stop 
her she rushed into the bedroom, where Jessie was lying on 
the floor half undressed, bleeding profusely from a large 
wound on her forehead and from a gash across the nose. 
The old man said that it was an accident and that he had not 
meant to hurt her.. She concluded that he had “‘ attempted 
something wrong with her and that she had been cut by 
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falling.’ The girl herself was in no condition to explain 
matters, and she therefore told him to bring her some warm 
water, with which she proceeded to bathe her wounds. She 
suggested that a doctor should be summoned, but he de- 
murred, alleging that she would soon be better. Presently 
Jessie began to recover, and she also objected to a doctor 
being sent for, saying, ‘“‘ No, stay here beside me.”? Mean- 
while, the old man had filled a large tin basin with water and 
was seeking to wash away the blood with which the floor was 
covered. The deponent was sitting on the floor supporting 
the wounded girl in her arms when suddenly he appeared to 
slip and overturned the basin, drenching her boots and the 
lower part of her dress with bloody water. Shortly after- 
wards she managed, with the help of the old man, to put the 
girl to bed. 

Old Fleming seldom left them alone for long, nevertheless 
Jessie contrived to give her in disjointed phrases an account 
of what had happened. It appeared that some three weeks 
earlier the old man, who had returned to the house very 
tipsy after ‘‘ convoying ” a friend to the station, came to 
her room in the night and attempted to take liberties with 
her. Ever since he had been in a constant state of alarm 
lest she should, as she had threatened, complain of his 
conduct to his son, and that evening, when she spoke of her 
“tongue breaking loose,” he imagined that she intended to 
take the deponent into her confidence. No sooner, there- 
fore, had she gone out to fetch the whisky than “a great 
quarrel’ broke out between them. After an exchange of 
angry words she left him and went to her room “ to take off 
her stays, and had her petticoat untied,’ when he opened the 
door and “ struck her in the face with something and felled 
her to the ground.’ That was the substance of her story as 
she told it to the deponent. About three o'clock she com- 
plained of feeling cold, and the deponent and the old man 
placed her before the kitchen fire and made her as comfortable 
as they could. 

While they were still in the bedroom old Fleming had 
insisted on the deponent taking a solemn oath on “ the big 
Bible with a black cover” that she would never reveal to 
anyone the events of the night, he, on his side, swearing that 
he would never “ forget it ”’ either to her or to Jessie. In 
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the kitchen Jessie slept for a while and on awaking com- 
plained of feeling worse, and asked for a doctor. The 
deponent at once put on her boots and stockings, which were 
drying before the fire, and ‘‘ threw on”’ the girl’s merino 
dress, as her own was “‘ all wet and draggled.”’ Old Fleming, 
however, still maintained that there was no need to bring 
in a doctor. But she paid no attention to him and went 
upstairs, only to discover that both the front and the back 
doors were securely locked. Returning to the kitchen she 
found the old man “‘ leaning over Jessie with his hands on 
his knees looking at her.’’ The girl was almost insensible, 
and she now for the first time realised that she was dying. 
Having sought and failed to induce old Fleming to give her 
the door-key, she went upstairs again and opened the shutters 
to see whether anyone was stirring at the back of the other 
houses. While thus engaged, she heard sounds which 
caused her to hasten back to the kitchen. 

The old man was standing over the unfortunate girl, 
striking her with something which she afterwards saw was 
the meat chopper. She “ skirled out ” and ran forward, but, 
when he looked round, her courage failed her and she turned 
and fled half-way up the stairs, where she stopped. Hearing 
him leave the kitchen and feeling sure that he meant to 
murder her, she began to cry “Help! help!” But he 
assured her that he had no intention of hurting her and, 
as he had put the chopper aside, she made no further 
attempts to escape or to raise the alarm. As matters stood 
he was at her mercy and she was at his. But if they held 
their tongues “‘it could never be found out who did it.” 
He warned her that if she should inform on him he would 
deny everything and charge her with the crime. He then 
laid hold of the dead girl’s feet and dragged her along the 
passage into the bedroom. He next proceeded to clean up 
the kitchen, after which he changed his clothes and burnt his 
bloodstained shirt in the fire. ‘‘ The best way,” he explained, 
‘‘ would be for him to say that he found the house robbed 
in the morning, and that the larder window was open.” 
Accordingly, he gave her some of the plate out of the side- 
board, telling her to pawn it, and some of the dead woman’s 
dresses, which he suggested she should put in a tin box and 
leave at some railway station. He also presented her with 
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twenty-seven shillings, which he took out of his purse, and 
promised to set her up ina shop. While these preparations 
were being made the bell rang. It was the milk-boy. The 
old man went upstairs, taking no jug with him. ‘“‘ He was 
in his shirt-sleeves when he went up, but in a coat when 
he came down again. He brought no milk with him.” The 
deponent left the house about half-past eight, ‘‘ taking the 
things in a bundle.” 

Would his Lordship adjourn the proceedings, in order that 
the truth of her statement might be inquired into, or would 
he then and there examine her upon it ? Lord Deas, how- 
ever, adopted neither alternative. After a short pause he 
proceeded at once to pass sentence. Her statement he 
pronounced to be ‘‘a tissue of falsehoods ”’ which, far from 
casting suspicion upon the man she desired to implicate, 
would, in his opinion, ‘satisfy the public mind of his 
innocence.” He adjudged her to die on October 11th, con- 
cluding with the prescribed recommendation to the Divine 
Mercy. ‘‘Mercy! Aye, He’ll ha’e mercy, for I am inno 
cent,”? cried the unfortunate woman before she was led 
away. 

Lord Deas was strangely mistaken if he really believed that 
the public would be prepared to accept old Fleming’s inno- 
cence as satisfactorily established. No sooner was the trial 
concluded than a tremendous agitation began in favour of 
reopening the case. The demand for a revision of the trial 
was intensified when, on September 22nd, Messrs. Dixon, 
Strachan & Wilson, the condemned woman’s solicitors, com- 
municated to the press the circumstances in which her much- 
discussed statement was made. 

After her arrest, when they first visited her in prison, 
Mrs. M‘Clachlan intimated to them that she adhered to 
her declarations and that Mr. Fleming “‘ would surely clear 
her.”’ At their next interview they informed her that he 
had been set at liberty. She manifested the greatest 
astonishment and refused to believe that it could be true. 
But when the news was confirmed by her husband, she sent 
for Mr. Wilson and, on August 13th, laid before him the 
facts which were embodied in her statement. The state- 
ment thus obtained was immediately submitted to counsel, 
who decided, after her ccmmittal not to make use of it. 
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“It was judged expedient to contest the point of her pre- 
sence in the house on the night of the murder, as the Crown 
evidence—it appeared to her advisers—would fail to place 
that point beyond doubt.” On the morning of the last day 
of her trial, however, before the Court met, “‘ Mrs. M‘Clachlan 
sent for her counsel and agents and expressed to them her 
desire and determination that the statement should be made 
In open court.” 

It is only necessary to compare Mrs. M‘Clachlan’s state- 
ment with the main facts proved at the trial to see how 
completely it agrees with them. And it now appeared that 
she had told her story at a time when she and her legal 
advisers were completely in the dark as to the nature and 
the character of the evidence which was to be brought against 
her. The value of her statement was thus enormously 
enhanced. On September 29th, 1862, public meetings were 
held in the City Hall, Glasgow, and in Edinburgh, at which 
resolutions were passed as to the necessity of further in- 
vestigation. These efforts were not unavailing. On October 
3rd the execution of the sentence was respited until Novem- 
ber 1st, and on October 13th Mr. George Young, the Sheriff 
of Haddington, was appointed Crown Commissioner to in- 
quire into the case. The inquiry, at which numerous wit- 
nesses, who had not been heard at the trial, were examined 
was held with closed doors, and on the whole tended to 
confirm the truth of the woman’s statement. The episode 
in old Fleming’s past life, to the “‘ opening up” of which 
Lord Deas had objected at the trial, was at last disclosed. 
Some ten years before he had, it appeared, undergone the 
discipline of the Church for “the sin of fornication with 
Janet Dunsmore,” a domestic servant, by whom he had a 
child. On the other hand, six women, who at various times 
had been servants in the Flemings’ establishment, declared 
that they had never had cause to compiain of his behaviour 
towards them. All of them, however, admitted that he 
was extraordinarily inquisitive, a characteristic which 
rendered his indifference to Jessie M‘Pherson’s disappear- 
ance the more significant. 

On October 24th, Mr. Young communicated his report to 
the Home Secretary, enclosing with it a memorial from Sir 
Archibald Alison, the historian and the Sheriff of J.anark- 
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shire. As may be judged by his writings, Sir Archibald 
was a consistent upholder of the law and of authority, but 
in the case of Mrs. M‘Clachlan he was convinced that a great 
injustice had been committed. His memorial, which he 
has himself described as his “ best and most elaborate law 
paper,’ + was in effect a pleading on her behalf. And it 
attained its purpose. When her solicitors saw Mr. Wad- 
dington, the under-secretary in charge of criminal affairs at 
the Home Office, he greeted them with the words: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you need say nothing. I have read Sir Archibald’s 
memorial—it is unanswerable. The prisoner was an acci- 
dental and constrained witness of the murder and not an 
actor in it. She can never be hanged, but as she concealed 
and adopted it she must be severely punished.” A few 
days later, on November 6th, the sentence was commuted 
into one of penal servitude for life. 

Accordingly, on November 11th, 1862, the poor woman 
was removed to the general prison at Perth, from which she 
was not released for fifteen years—an unduly severe punish- 
ment for the offence of being an accessory after the fact to 
a murder of which she had been “ an accidental and con- 
strained witness.”’ Two years after obtaining her liberty 
she migrated with her son to America, where she died on 
February 14th, 1899. No question of instituting any kind 
of proceedings against old Fleming seems ever to have arisen. 
He had been called as a Crown witness and was by Scottish 
law immune from prosecution. But whenever he showed 
himself in public, he was greeted with so much hostility that 
he found it expedient to disappear from Glasgow. 

It may be doubted whether in modern times any case has 
been so terribly mismanaged. In strict justice both old 
Fleming and Mrs. M‘Clachlan should have been placed upon 
their trial. The Lord Advocate’s department, however, 
appears to have come to the conclusion that owing to the 
difficulty of determining the relative guilt of the two prisoners, 
both would probably be acquitted. The only chance of 
convicting either of them was to assume that the other was 
innocent. The prima facte evidence was held to be stronger 
against the woman than the old man, and the whole force of 
age law was thus exerted to establish his innocence and prove 

1 Autobiography II., pp. 505-506. 
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4 
her guilt. And the conduct of the defence is open to severe 
criticism. After the accused had communicated her state- 
ment to her legal advisers, their decision to ignore it and to 
seek to obtain her acquittal on a supposition they knew to 
be false was, to say the least of it, a very questionable pro- 
ceeding. Thirty-five years before the passing of the 
Prisoner’s Evidence Act, the case was referred to by Lord 
Brougham as ‘a scandal which would never have arisen 
had she, the prisoner, been allowed to give evidence and be 
cross-examined.” 


BESIEGED BY MUTINEERS 


By JOHN G. ROWE 


T was midnight on Saturday, January 2, 1886, and the 

American full-rigged ship, Frank N. Thayer, was sailing 
steadily and easily, under a starry sky, some 700 miles south- 
east of the island of St. Helena. The vessel was bound from 
Manila to New York with a cargo chiefly of hemp. Her 
master was Captain Robert Clarke, who had his wife and 
infant child aboard with him ; her crew numbered twenty- 
one men, including the two mates. 

The watches had just been changed, and the two mates, 
before separating, were chatting together on the after- 
deck. Two Indian or Malay coolies, who had been taken 
on at Manila, approached them. 

** Me berry sick,”’ one of the coolies said. Then, like light- 
ning, without giving the mates time to reply, both Manila 
men sprang at the unsuspecting officers and stabbed them 
badly. The chief mate, though mortally wounded, ran, or 
rather tottered, towards the ship’s waist, calling out: 
“Help! help! men! I am stabbed.” 

The watch for’ard—all white men—had been startled by 
the sounds of scuffling on the poop, but could see nothing in 
the dark except the mate reeling towards them. 

Meanwhile, the second mate, also wounded to the death, 
had staggered to the companion, or cabin hatch, shouting 
feebly: ‘‘Captain Clarke! Captain Clarke!” 

The captain had been asleep below, having turned in at 
ten o’clock. He had been awakened by a piercing scream 
from one of the stabbed mates, and for the moment, sitting 
up in his bunk, he believed he must have dreamt it, as a dead 
silence followed. Only for half a minute, or Jess, however ; 
then he heard a strange stampede on the cabin stairs, and the 
second mate’s voice, weak and agonised, calling his name 
Springing from his bunk, he wrenched open the door at the 
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foot of the companion-way, and was in time to see the poor 
man falling headlong down. 

Clarke was only in his night-clothes and quite unarmed, 
but, realising that something dreadful must have happened, 
he no sooner saw that a corpse was lying at his feet than he 
dashed up the stairs for the deck. He was plunging through 
the opening doorway when he was seized by the throat by 
a hand that shot suddenly out of the darkness, and a knife 
flashed before his eyes and slashed him across the side of his 
head. 

He grabbed at his assailant and pulled the ruffian inside 
the companion, when he recognised the fellow as one of the 
Manila coolies. The assassin struck at him again with the 
knife, inflicting another severe cut, but the captain let out 
with his clenched fist and dealt the murderous wretch a 
blow full in the face. The two stumbled on the stairs, lost 
their balance and went rolling down the steps together. 

Clarke was getting upon his feet when he slipped in the 
blood upon the stairs and tumbled heavily backwards, almost 
inside the main cabin door. On that, the mutineer, appar- 
ently believing that he was as good as done for, scrambled 
back up the stairs and disappeared on to the deck. 

The captain dragged himself inside the cabin door and 
shut and locked it. Then, as he sank down exhausted, he 
called to his wife to bring his revolvers. 

As already narrated, some of the seamen had run to the 
help of the first mate when he collapsed before them, but the 
rest of the watch, terrified out of their wits, fled in a panic- 
stricken bunch inside the forecastle, joining the startled 
watch below. 

The few men who had been courageous enough to go aft 
picked up the dying first mate between them, and then 
hurried with him to the forecastle. He was able to explain 
what had occurred, and now nine of the white seamen, 
arming themselves with capstan bars, went aft in a body to 
deal with the Malays. They left three men in the forecastle 
to look after the dying mate. 

All at once the nine seamen encountered the two Malays 
or coolies, who sprang suddenly upon them out of the dark- 
ness. Four of the white seamen were badly stabbed almost 
immediately, and they all broke and fled in every direction, 
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but mostly for’ard again. One man, named Robert Sonn- 
berg, cut off from the forecastle by the two murderers, ran 
aft and climbed into the mizzen rigging. 

The two Malays yelled and raced about frenziedly as they 
drove the other eight seamen, like sheep, back inside the 
forecastle. When the terrified whites had all fled within 
this, the pair made fast the door hurriedly with rope, so as 
to keep them shut in. 

There were four other men lodged in a deck-house in the 
waist—the carpenter, whose name was Booth; the boat- 
swain, whose name was Hendricsen ; the cook, a Chinaman 
named Ah Say; and a Mexican or Spanish seaman, the sail- 
maker, named Antonio Serrian. Undoubtedly, these four 
were fast asleep at the outbreak, and were too bewildered or 
scared by what they heard to do anything more than try 
to conceal themselves. Hendricsen, the boatswain, made a 
dash for the captain’s cabin while the Malays were securing 
the foremast hands in the forecastle ; and of him more anon. 

There was yet another seaman not accounted for—the 
man at the wheel when the mates were attacked. His 
name was Maloney, and he appears to have been so petrified 
with horror that he remained where he was, even while the 
two mutineers were away for’ard barricading the forecastle 
door. He had ample opportunity then, it would seem, of 
taking refuge with the captain in the cabin or joining Sonn- 
berg in the mizzen rigging. It is probable that he believed 
Captain Clarke had been killed in the scuffle in the companion- 
way and that during it he was prevented from going to the 
master’s help by the second coolie overawing him at the time. 

Having securely penned up the men in the forecastle, the 
two Malays broke open the carpenter’s shop. They found 
the carpenter, Booth, inside, hiding. They stabbed the 
helpless man and threw him overboard. 

Captain Clarke, hearing the shouting and scrambling about 
on deck, unlocked the door at the foot of the cabin stairs and, 
revolver i in hand, ready to fire at the first man who showed 
in the doorway above, called: ‘‘ Who is at the wheel ? ”’ 

Maloney answered in a terrified half-whisper that he was. 

‘Shut the door of the companion,” ordered the captain, 
who did not know whether the man was a mutineer. 

‘‘T dare not, sir.” 
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* Why not ?” 

‘‘ There’s someone there, sir.”’ 

““ Who is it ?”’ 

‘*T can’t tell, sir.” 

Captain Clarke was barely able to stand with weakness 
from his wounds. He had no idea how many of the crew 
were arrayed against him, and so he locked the door at 
the foot of the stairs again. His wife, who held another 
revolver, was proceeding to bind up his injuries, when they 
heard someone on the stairs. Clarke turned the key quickly 
in the cabin-door and, opening this a few inches, pointed 
his revolver round it and peeped forth. 

He expected to see two or three men at least stealing 
down the steps, and hoped to shoot one or more of them. 

Instead, he saw Hendricsen, the boatswain, who at once 
sank on his knees, begging piteously : 

““ Oh, hide me, Captain! Hide me!” 

Not knowing that the man was not one of the mutineers 
and fearing therefore to admit him in his own half-fainting 
condition, Clarke slammed the door to and locked it once 
more, shutting him out in the passage. ‘‘ Hide in the bath- 
room, if you are an honest man,” Clarke, however, said as 
he did so. 

Unable to stand any longer, the captain sat on a mat ina 
corner of the main cabin, with a revolver in either hand, so 
as to command both the door at the foot of the stairs and 
the skylight overhead, and his equally brave wife finished 
binding up his wounds, thus stopping the flow of blood. 
Their little child, happily, remained peacefully sleeping 
within the state-room, undisturbed by all the noise. In- 
capable of doing anything more now than just hang on 
to life for his wife and child’s sakes, he and his anxious 
partner listened in stony horror to the fearful sounds that 
reached them from the deck. 

Sonnberg from his vantage-point saw the two Malays, 
after killing the carpenter, rush after and likewise butcher 
the wheelman, Maloney, whose body they also flung over- 
board. The two villains then returned to the carpenter’s 
shop and ransacked it, securing an axe apiece. Sonnberg 
made his way along the stays to the foremast, hoping to 
reach the forecastle and release his comrades there while 
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the coolies were engaged in ransacking the carpenter’s 
shop. But he saw that the forecastle door was too well 
secured for him to open it without an axe. 

Ah Say, the Chinese cook, still remained hidden, and 
Hendricsen likewise. Soon after the dawn the mutineers 
discovered the Chinaman hiding in the coal-locker. They 
dragged him out, but spared his life, ordering him to cook 
their breakfast. While he was doing so, the pair proceeded 
to the cabin skylight and smashed in one of the panes of 
glass with their axes. One of them thrust in a leg to climb 
down, when two shots rang out within the cabin in rapid 
succession. 

For all his weak, half-swooning condition, Captain Clarke 
was on the alert, and had promptly fired at the man’s leg. 
Cursing furiously, both mutineers retreated in hot haste. 
It was plain that they had believed that the captain had 
succumbed to his wounds and that they would only have a 
woman to deal with. And now the murderous pair dis- 
covered Sonnberg. They called to him to come down, 
saying that they would not injure him. But he knew 
better than to trust them. He had left his knife in the 
forecastle, but he had contrived to detach a pulley-block, 
and tied a gasket, or short length of rope, to it to use as a 
weapon. 

The two Malays breakfasted on a couple of fowls, rice and 
coffee, one watching the companion-door and the other the 
forecastle. After the meal, the pair stole to the companion 
and, while one remained at the door to watch the deck, the 
other crept cautiously down the stairs to beat in the door 
of the cabin with his axe. But Captain Clarke and his 
wife were listening too intently not to hear them, and the 
skipper at once sent a couple of shots crashing through the 
panels of the door. The assailants hastily retired, and 
for a time the occupants of the cabin were again left in 
peace. . 

Not for very long, however. All at once Captain Clarke 
and his wife saw improvised lances, or spears, thrust in 
through the broken skylight. These lances, or spears, 
consisted of knives tied on the ends of long sticks or poles 
Darting these hither and thither around the cabin, the 
Malays hoped to reach its brave defenders. Captain Clarke 
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fired up through the skylight and again beat off the besiegers, 
wounding one of them in the foot. 

It was now noon. The mutineers had dinner, then loafed 
the afternoon away, amusing themselves by putting on the 
carpenter’s best clothes. Obviously they did not deem it 
advisable to attack the cabin again until dark. 

Sonnberg had climbed to the maintop, where he was 
lying when, soon after nightfall again, he felt the rigging 
beside him tremble slightly. He looked over the edge 
of the top and dckheld one of the coolies not a foot below him ! 
The miscreant carried a knife between his teeth. 

Both men struck quickly at one another with their 
weapons, but missed ; and, seeing that Sonnberg was armed 
and had the advantage, the mutineer retired to the deck 
again, while Sonnberg, alarmed at being so nearly caught 
napping, clambered up to the royal yard, where he stayed 
all night. 

Shortly after he heard the two Malays once again assault 
the cabin, but Captain Clarke fired briskly, driving them 
back from the door at the foot of the stairs or the skylight 
times out of number. 

Towards the Monday morning, taking advantage of the 
mutineers’ backs being turned in one of their attempts 
upon the cabin, Ah Say, the Chinese cook, stole forward 
and handed an axe in at one of the forecastle windows, 
which were only round lights not large enough for a man 
to get his head through. Sonnberg, too, seeing another 
axe lying on the deck, ventured to slip down, and managed 
to secure it. 

He ran cautiously to the forecastle door and strove to cut 
away the rope-lashing upon it, but the coolies came up 
suddenly and discovered him, and he had to dash for the 
fore-rigging and get up it for dear life. He had picked up 
a piece of iron and he flung this at the mutineers, missing 
them, but checking their rush. As he was now armed with 
an axe, the pair were rather diffident about coming to close 
quarters singly with him, especially aloft, where he was 
more at home than they were. The two villains had got 
a harpoon, in addition to the knives tied to the ends of 
sticks, to throw at anyone who showed at the cabin skylights. 

In the forecastle, the unfortunate first mate had died of 
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his injuries at three o’clock on the Sunday morning, and 
of the imprisoned eleven seamen four were severely stabbed. 
The other seven now started to hack their way out with 
the axe that Ah Say had handed in to them; and, hearing 
the sounds, Captain Clarke who, although he had had no 
sleep, was feeling better, opened the door at the foot of the 
cabin stairs to reconnoitre. He threw open the adjacent 
door of the bathroom and found Hendricsen hiding there. 

“‘ Are you one of the mutineers ? ”’ demanded the captain, 
covering the man with his revolver. 

“No, no, sir! It’s the two coolies: they have done it all. 
I am hiding from them.” 

Satisfied with his answers, Captain Clarke gave him a 
revolver and took him back with him into the cabin. Then 
the two of them got upon the table and peeped warily out 
of the broken skylight. Immediately the harpoon came 
flying at their faces, but they dodged aside and fired out 
at the coolie whom they saw. One shot struck the ruffian 
in the breast and, turning, he fled. There he was joined by 
his fellow-mutineer, who came from the direction of the 
forecastle, where the white seamen could be heard battering 
their way out. 

Between them, the Malays heaved a boom overboard, 
and one of them jumped into the sea after it. The other 
ran to the main hatch and disappeared down it, just as the 
door of the forecastle gave way and the seven able-bodied 
seamen burst forth, brandishing the axe and bars. Sonnberg 
slid down from the mast, shouting to Captain Clarke that 
the deck was clear. An ever-increasing cloud of smoke 
came pouring up through the open main hatch. The 
mutineer below, realising the game was up, had set fire to 
the highly inflammable cargo of hemp in several places, 
hoping, doubtless, to escape in the confusion and smoke. 

Captain Clarke and Hendricsen appeared, revolvers in 
hand, at the companion-door, and the sailors poured aft to 
greet them and take measures to quench the flames. The 
skipper handed two of the seamen a revolver apiece, and 
these boldly descended into the hold through the smoke 
to rout out the hiding coolie. Finding the cargo well alight 
and half-choked by the smoke and fumes, they were retreat- 
ing when the Malay dashed out to try to get past. One 
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of the two seamen shot swiftly at him. and wounded him 
in the shoulder. He sprang up on to the deck, however, 
and, eluding the others there, went bounding over the 
ship’ s bulwark with a frightful howl. 

Some of the men looked over the side, but could see 
nothing either of him or the first Malay. The boom was 
floating some way astern, with no one clinging to it. With- 
out a doubt, both cut-throats had gone to their doom. 

Mrs. Clarke came on deck now with her child, and all 
hands busied themselves trying to extinguish the fire in the 
hold. But the mutineer had done his evil work well; 
the flames spread and burst up through the deck in spite 
of the utmost effort to get them under. Nothing could 
save the ship, and she had to be abandoned. Accordingly, 
two boats were got out. One immediately capsized. 

Provisions sufficient to last a fortnight were placed in 
the other, and then all got into it. In addition to them 
and the captain, there were Hendricsen, Ah Say, Sonnberg, 
and seven other able-bodied seamen in the boat, making 
in all seventeen persons. 

All that Monday night they kept by the burning ship, 
in the hope that the glare would attract some other vessel 
to the spot. But none came, and on the Tuesday mornin 
they quitted the wreck, which was reduced to a mastless, 
gutted hulk. Hoisting blankets in lieu of a sail—all the 
sails having been burnt before they lowered the boats— 
they started to make Jamestown, in St. Helena. It took 
them five full days and nights to reach there, and they were 
all in various stages of exhaustion when they did so, which 
was about midnight on Sunday, January roth. They were 
taken at once to the office of the American Consul, Mr. J. A. 
MacKnight, to whom they narrated their dreadful story. 

What motive the two Malays had has always been a 
matter of conjecture. It is generally supposed that their 
purpose was to butcher all aboard and then pose, when 
another ship was encountered, as having hidden during a 
mutiny and crept forth to find the vessel abandoned. But 
what could they hope to gain unless they worked the ship 
to some port and claimed salvage on her ? 

A suggestion was made some time ago that possibly the 
coolies had been tricked by some of the white seamen, who 
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would consider it a fine joke, into eating something whereby 
they would be defiled or would “ lose caste.” Such a thing 
would be all-sufficient to inflame two such savages to 
maniacal frenzy and with the keen desire not to leave a 
man of the ship’s company alive. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MARIE CELESTE 


By HORACE J. ANDREWS 


A most absorbing and puzzling enigma that remained without 
a plausible solution for forty-one years, this mystery of the 
high seas transcends all fiction, and, as the London ‘ Spece 
tator’’ satd im 1873—just after the occurrence—it might 
have given a hint to Edgar Allan Poe, whose ‘‘ Tales of 
Mystery and Imagination” ave so well known, or to the 
poet, Coleridge, who wrote that haunting, gruesome poem, 
“* The Anctent Mariner.” 


VER since men first ‘‘ went down to the sea in ships,” 

there have been ocean mysteries, but the most famous, 
the most remarkable and weirdest case on record is that of 
the American brigantine, Marte Celeste. 

On the sth December 1872, the British barque Dez 
Gratia fell in with a brigantine which was heading directly 
for the Strait of Gibraltar, under full sail, and looked in 
every way seaworthy, but from her behaviour it was apparent 
that there could be no one in charge. She kept yawing and 
falling up into the wind. Captain Boyce of the Det Gratia 
remarked to his mate, Mr. Adams, that decidedly there must 
be something amiss with the stranger. As she drifted 
closer, they observed through their glasses that not a living 
being was in sight on her decks. ‘' Run up the urgent 
hoist,’”’? ordered Captain Boyce. No answer, however, was 
returned by the brigantine; and, as the sea was calm, 
Captain Boyce determined to board her and learn what was 
wrong. A boat was lowered, and Captain Boyce himself, 
with Mr. Adams and two sailors, pulled to the derelict. 

They got aboard her with some little difficulty, and found 
not a living soul in her; yet they could find no apparent 
cause for her abandonment. The cargo, which was chiefly 
of spirits, had not shifted, and was intact; and she was quite 
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sound everywhere. There was no water in the hold, showing 
she had not sprung any leak, and all her spars, ropes and 
sails aloft were in place and undamaged. Most mysterious 
business of all, not a boat was missing! Every one was in 
its place at the davits. 

Searching further, Captain Boyce and his mate were 
still more puzzled. 

On the cabin table was a half-eaten meal, of which four 
persons had evidently been partaking. One of these must 
just as evidently have been a child, who had almost finished 
a plate of porridge. By the captain’s place at the table 
lay two halves of a hard-boiled egg, both halves being still 
in the shell. And close by, as if about to be administered to 
the child, stood a bottle of cough medicine. The bottle was 
upright and uncorked ! 

Had there been rough weather at the time of the abandon- 
ment or afterward, the bottle must surely have been upset. 

A sewing-machine stood, uncovered, at the other end of 
the table, and a thimble lay om t¢s s¢de on a corner of the 
machine-base, proving also that there could not have been 
a recent storm. Under the needle of the machine was a 
child’s pinafore, and the woman who had been using the 
machine ‘‘ had stopped sewing in the middle of stitching a 
sleeve.”’ 

The captain’s cabin presented no signs of disorder, and 
his cash-box was found untouched, as were all his other 
effects, which were of value. In the cabin shared by the 
two mates, two watches were found lying on the table, and 
their effects also had not been interfered with in any way. 

Strangely enough, though, the ship’s papers and the 
chronometer are said to have been missing. The log was 
found, and was seen to have been entered up to November 
24th only, ten days before. Yet it is stated that a clock 
was ticking, undisturbed, in the chart-room, and nowhere 
were there any signs of preparations having been made to 
abandon the vessel. 

One rather startling assertion, which is generally omitted 
from most accounts, is that ‘‘a sword, which was in the 
cabin—presumably the captain’s own room, not the mess- 
cabin--was found to be smeared with blood.” This state- 
ment occurs in a report of the mystery in a London weekly 
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paper, published on March 15th, 1873, three months after 
the occurrence. The report is quoted from the Spectator, 
which must have published it at least three weeks earlier. 
It runs thus : 


“ROMANTIC ADVENTURE AT SEA 


“The Gibraltar Chronicle relates a story which might 
have given a hint to Edgar Poe or Coleridge. The De? 
Gratia, a British ship, on December 5th, fell in with an 
American brigantine, the Mary Celeste, in lat. 38.20 N., 
and long. 17.15 W. The master boarded her, and found 
her abandoned from no apparent cause. She was perfectly 
sound, had suffered from no storm, a small phial filled with 
oil [sz¢e] being found perpendicular, and nothing whatever 
had been injured. A sword which was in the cabin was 
found to be smeared with blood, the top-gallant rail had 
marks on it of blood, and both bows of the vessel had been 
cut with some sharp instrument. The captain’s effects were 
of value, and there had been a lady and child on board. 
It is not mentioned whether the boats were gone, but the 
theory would seem to be that the crew, or part of them, 
murdered the captain, ran the vessel towards the Azores, 
and escaped in the boats, carrying off the lady and child 
with them.” 

The theory advanced by the Spectator fell to the ground 
when it was shown by a later and fuller report that not a 
boat was missing. 

But we have not finished with Captain Boyce’s discoveries 
aboard the derelict. He and Mr. Adams, his mate, found 
the sailors’ weekly washing hanging on a line on the fore- 
castle-head, and in the forecastle, or crew’s quarters, pans 
containing the men’s breakfast, ready cooked, were on the 
stove. The sailors’ effects, even to their pipes and tobacco, 
lay around. 

On closer inspection, as the Spectator mentioned, some 
suspicious marks were found on the bows of the brigantine. 
These have also been differently described as ‘‘ a single deep 
cut, as though made by the blow of an axe, on the bulwarks,” 
and ‘‘ as a peculiar damage to the bows and two square cuts 
on the outside.” 
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The Dez Gratza took the derelict, which was the Marze 
Celeste, of New York, in tow into Gibraltar ; and the United 
States consul there cabled the owner as follows: ‘“ The 
American brigantine Marie Celeste, of New York, was 
brought into this port by the British barque Dez Gratia. 
Marie Celeste was picked up on high seas on December sth, 
abandoned. Brigantine in perfect condition, but was taken 
possession of by Admiralty Court as a derelict. Fate of 
crew is unknown.”’ 

It was then shown that the Warze Celeste had sailed from 
New York for Genoa in the autumn of 1872. A vessel of 
600 tons burden, she was commanded by Captain Benjamin 
or Benedict Briggs, and carried a crew of ten men, besides 
the two mates. The captain’s wife and little girl, aged 
between seven and eight, were also aboard. 

The United States Government now at once advised their 
consuls, ate very port within reasonable distance of where 
the derelict had been encountered, of the mysterious cir- 
cumstance, and instructed them to make diligent inquiry 
with a view to learning what had become of the crew. 

But no discoveries were made, beyond that another 
British ship, the High/ander, had passed the Marie Celeste 
in mid-Atlantic just south of the Azores, on the 4th Decem- 
ber ; that is the day before she was found abandoned. The 
two vessels had exchanged signals, and the Marie Celeste 
had answered ‘“ All’well.”’ 

Nothing further transpiring, the American Government 
eventually dispatched word all over the world, asking for 
information that might clear up the mystery. But until 
November 1913—forty one-years later—no plausible ex- 
planation of the mystery came to light. Up to that date, in 
spite of the utmost publicity given to the affair, no light 
whatever was thrown upon the matter. Not one of the crew, 
nor yet the captain, his wife and child, was heard of. 

Some most extraordinary theories were suggested at the 
time to account for the enigma. We cannot do better 
perhaps than quote the following, which was written, how- 
ever, many years later: ‘‘ It was believed by many at the 
time that some sea-serpent, or at least some cuttle-fish or 
squid, had reared itself upon the vessel’s deck ; had swept 
from his post the steersman—the sole man in charge— 
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and then, as one after another had come on deck to learn 
the reason of the vessel’s veering from her course, had dealt 
with each in turn. The cut on the bulwarks might mark 
an attempt at self-defence by at least one member of the 
luckless crew.” 

Octopuses or cuttle-fishes, sometimes called ‘‘ devil fishes,”’ 
are very common in the Mediterranean, and the derelict 
was found not many miles from there. But then, as a rule, 
these marine animals are small and haunt the shore. 

Another theory, founded, I believe, on actual fact— 
another terrible tragedy of the sea—was that the captain 
might have, in a state of mental aberration, contrived to 
put all the watch on deck in the early morning in irons, and 
then, having thrown them into the sea, chased the remaining 
members of the crew overboard, in turn, with the blood- 
smeared sword, his wife and child also jumping over in 
horror, and he following them, leaving the sole evidence of 
his dreadful action—the sword—behind. 

Anyhow, as already stated, in November 1913, the most 
feasible explanation was printed in the Stvand Magazine, 
by Mr. A. Howard Linford, the headmaster of Peterborough 
Lodge, Hampstead’s largest preparatory school. Mr. Lin- 
ford said at the time that he did not vouch for the truth of 
anything narrated, but he had been left some papers con- 
tained in three boxes by an old servant of his, named Abel 
Fosdyk. 

In these papers Fosdyk claimed to have been one of the 
ten men forming the crew of the Marie Celeste. He acted 
as steward, however, rather than as a seaman. About 
the fifteenth day out of New York, the wind freshened to a 
gale, which lasted four days and nights. Better weather 
then supervened for a time, followed again by squalls and 
gales during the latter half of October and the first half of 
November. While the dirty weather prevailed, Mrs. Briggs, 
the captain’s wife, fell ill, but she quickly recovered when 
the days became fine and warm. 

Then, however, Captain Briggs had a nervous breakdown, 
which worried his wife very much. About this time the 
crew witnessed a grand meteoric display in the sky. The 
carpenter, with the coming of the calmer weather, had rigged 
up a bridge-like structure, or platform, on the bows to 
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allow of the little girl playing there and getting the air in 
safety. This structure was humorously christened “ Baby's 
Quarter-deck,”’ and the child regularly played upon it, 
while her mother sat by her, reading or sewing. 

' Captain Briggs grew steadily worse, and one morning— 
that of December sth, presumably—at breakfast declared 
he would swim round the ship in his clothes. He was 
a very good swimmer, as was also the mate; and possibly 
his sudden determination arose from some argument between 
them.: 

Mrs. Briggs and the mate in vain tried to dissuade the 
captain from the foolish attempt, but seeing he was bent 
upon attempting it, Mrs. Briggs begged of the mate to swim 
with him. 

The mate complied with her wishes ; and, fully clad, the 
two men dived over the side together, while the entire crew 
assembled, beside Mrs. Briggs and ‘ Baby,’ on ‘“‘ Baby’s 
Quarter-deck,”’ to witness the contest, and if necessary to 
render assistance should either swimmer be in difficulties. 

As the two men, probably each striving to outdo the other, 
appeared round the stern on one side of the ship, all on the 
‘* Quarter-deck ”’ rushed to that side of it, to watch them the 
better. The light structure tipped up on the opposite side 
and shot them all, in a struggling heap, into the water, 
sliding after them and striking the waves with a great splash. 

Fosdyk managed to lay hold of the platform and hang on 
to it. He was the only one who did so. No doubt it was 
promptly carried by its own impetus, as well as by the 
waves, some little distance from the vessel. At the same 
time the wind sprang up and filled the sails. 

A shark accounted for the captain, no doubt, Fosdyk 
thought ; and, if so, the monster would also account probably 
for some of the rest. On the other hand, the captain and the 
mate may very well have lost their lives swimming to the help 
of Mrs. Briggs and ‘‘ Baby.” 

Anyhow, none of those in the water could overtake the 
runaway brigantine, flying before the freshening breeze, 
and all perished, one after the other, except Fosdyk, who 
managed to drag himself on to the floating platform, and 
drifted on it, more dead than alive, to within a mile or so 
of the north-west coast of Africa. 
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There he was rescued by three blacks who nursed him 
back to health and strength. They sent him to Algiers ; 
thence he reached Marseilles, and, in 1874, he came to 
England, and, some time later, was employed by Mr. 
Linford’s father. 

This tale certainly would account for some of the odd 
circumstances, except perhaps the finding of the blood- 
smeared sword in the cabin. The erection of ‘‘ Baby’s 
Quarter-deck ’’ by the carpenter, | and its ultimate fate, 
might very easily account for the “ peculiar damage to the 
bows and the two square cuts on the outside.’’ And even 
supposing the statement as regards the sword to be true, 
Fosdyk’s story might still be authentic, and the weapon 
have been the property of the captain, who might have cut 
himself with it, either accidentally or in a frustrated attempt 
to take his own life, just prior to the final tragedy. His 
nervous breakdown, too, would account for the log being ten 
days behind time; although here again one account states 
that the log was entered up to within forty-eight hours of 
the Dest Gratta falling in with the derelict. Furthermore, 
accounts differ as to the brigantine’s papers and chronometer. 
While some assert that they were missing, others state that 
the chronometer was found in the chart-room and do not 
refer at all to the vessel’s papers. Presuming they were 
missing, the captain, suffering as he is alleged to have been 
from neurasthenia, might have thrown them overboard in a 
fit of temporary aberration. 

Until the sea gives up its dead, however, there is not likely 
to be any better elucidation than F osdyk’s of this truly 
remarkable mystery of the high seas. 


